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PEEFACE 


TO  TUE 

DEMOCRATiC  ELECTORAL  HAND-BOOK. 


The  demand  for  authentic  documents  disproving  the  unprecedented 
charges  against  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  refuting  the  unblushing 
pretensions  of  the  Black  Republican  Know-Rothing  nominees  for 
the  Presidency,  has  rendered  it  important  in  the  opinion  of  leading 
members  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  some  compilation  of  argument 
and  fact  derived  from  indisputable  authorities  should  be  prepared  and 
published. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work,  selections  have  been  made  from  the 
works  of  the  Democratic  leaders — Leaders  who  represent  the  uniform 
and  united  opinions  of  the  Democracy,  North  and  South,  whilst  the 
motives  of  those  patriotic  citizens  who  have  forgotten  the  prejudices  of 
party,  to  bestow  their  support  upon  the  only  National  candidate,  are 
illustrated  in  the  speeches  and  letters  of  the  old  line  Whigs,  vindicating 
their  course  of  action  in  that  respect. 

The  Electoral  Hand  Book,  will  be  found  to  contain,  also,  the  most 
important  enactments  and  reports  bearing  upon  the  great  issues  of  the 
day,  with  a  mass  of  other  matter  sufficient  to  furnish  any  enquirer  with 
the  means  of  making  up  an  impartial  opinion  upon  the  questions  involved 
in  the  canvass,  and  to  furnish  speakers  and  writers  with  the  material  for 
defence  or  assault. 

The  author  can  only  add,  that  having  access  to  the  whole  magazine 
of  political  missiles,  proper  for  employment  in  the  present  campaign, 
and  enabled  by  his  position  and  pursuits,  to  furnish  any  specific  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  published  political  records  of  the  country,  it  will  afford 
him  pleasure  to  communicate  any  answer  to  any  inquiry  which  may  be 
made  of  him,  and  which  is  not  satisfactorily  responded  to  in  the 
“  Hand-Book.” 

Appealing  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  fellow-democrats  to  attribute 
any  omission,  to  the  hurried  manner  in  which  he  is  necessitated  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  work,  he  submits  it  for  their  judgment  and  use. 


THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE. 


The  excitement  created  by  the  repeal  of  a  geographical  line,  the  existence 
of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  said  “  would  be  recurring  on  every  occasion,  and  re¬ 
newing  irritations,  until  it  would  enkindle  such  mutual  and  moral  hatred  as 
would  render  seperation  preferable  to  eternal  discord,”  has  induced  us  to  re¬ 
publish  the  unfortunate  act  of  Congress  which  first  gave  existence  to  what 
was  called  the  Missouri  Compromise  line. 

Missouri  having  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  16ih  of  February,  1819,  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
her  admission,  and  affixing  as  a  condition  thereof,  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
within  her  limits.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1819,  the  Senate  struck  out  of 
the  bill  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery,  and  thus  amended,  sent  it  back  to  the 
House.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1819,  the  House  refused  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate.  On  the  same  day  the  Senate  insisted  upon  its 
amendment,  and  the  House  adhered,  so  that  bill  was  lost. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1820,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
reported  a  bill  from  the  House  admitting  Maine  into  the  Union,  which  con¬ 
tained  no  prohibition  whatever,  with  an  amendment  admitting  Missouri  with¬ 
out  any  clause  concerning  slavery.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Thomas  introduced 
as  an  amendment  what  is  called  the  Missouri  Compromise  which  was  adopted, 
and  the  bill  as  amended,  passed  the  Senate  bn  the  18th  of  Febjuary,  1820. 
The  bill  came  to  the  Plouse.  After  numerous  messages  between  the  two 
Houses,  informing  each  other  of  their  disagreements,  and  after  motions  had 
passed  both  Houses  te  insist  on  their  respective  positions,  a  joint  committee  of 
conference  was  appointed.  Whilst  this  committee  was  in  session,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  bill  to  admit  Missouri  was  taken  up  in  the  House  and  passed,  contain¬ 
ing  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery  in  said  Slate,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
amended  by  it,  and  returned.  Upon  its  return,  the  managers  of  the  conference 
reported,  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment  to  the  bill  admitting 
Maine,  and  that  the  House  bill,  admitting  Missouri,  should  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  bill  thus  framed,  was, 
after  one  disagreement  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses,  passed,  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

An  ACT  to  authorize  the  People  of  the  Missouri  Territory  te  form  a  Constitution  and.  State  Government,  and 

for  the  admission  of  sucii  State  into  tlie  Union  on  an  equal  footing  witli  ihe  original  States,  and  to  prohibit 

Slavery  in  certain  Territories. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  Missouri  Ter¬ 
ritory  included  within  the  boundaries  hereinafter  designated,  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  form  for  themselves  a  Constitution  and  State  Government;  and  to  assume 
such  name  as  they  shall  deem  proper  ;  and  the  said  State,  when  formed,  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects 
whatsoever. 

The  3d,  4th,  5ih,  6th,  and  7th  sections  of  the  law,  embrace  mere  matters  of 
detail,  having  no  connection  with  the  great  question  which  is  now  agitating 
the  country.  The  8th  section,  which  is  v\^at  is  generally  known  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  thajBferritory  ceded  by  France  to  the 
United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  I^lwiorth  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
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thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated 
by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby 
forever  prohibited ;  Provided  always.  That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from 
whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed,  in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming 
his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid.  \_AppToved  6  March,  ISiSO.] 

The  action  of  Congress  after  the  passage  of  the  foregoing  act  rejects  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  compact,  ot  that  the  Missouri  Cnmpiomise  embraced  in  the  8th 
section  thereof  was  at  all  a  condition  to  the  subsequent  admission  of  Missouri. 
After  the  enactment  of  that  law,  Missouri  applied  for  admission  as  a  state,  and 
her  application  was  rejected.  Congresss  disregarded  the  act  establishing  the 
geographical  line  and  shut  the  door  on  Missouri.  The  following  act  was 
afterwards  passed  and  she  was  admitted  : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

[No.  l.J  RESOLUTION  providing  for  the  Admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  iuto 
the  Union,  on  a  certain  Condition. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  Missouri  shall  be  admitted  iuto  this  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever,  upon  the  fundamental  condition,  that 
the  fourth  clause  of  the  26th  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution  submitted  on 
the  part  of  said  state  to  Congress,  shall  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of 
any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  p.assed  in  conformity  thereto,  by  which  any  citizen,  of 
either  of  the  states  in  this  Union,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  legislature’ of  the  said  state,  by  a  solemn 
public  act,  shall  declare  the  assent' of  the  said  state  to  the  said  fundamental  condition, 
and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Mouday 
in  November  next,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  said  act;  upon  the  receipt  whereof,  the 
President,  by  proclamation,  shall  announce  the  fact;  whereupon,  and  without  any  further 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  the  said  state  into  this  Union  shall 
be  considered  as  complete.  [Approved.  2  March,  1821.] 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  condition  under  which  Missouri  was 
admitted,  is  contained  in  the  proviso  of  the  last  act,  which  Missouri  in  her  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  terras  of  admission  denied  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  make 
whilst  she  nevertheless  yielded  and  became  a  part  of  the  Union.  The  effect 
of  this  condition  was  to  force  Missouri  to  agree  to  admit  within  her  limits  to 
the  same  privileges  which  white  citizens  of  other  states  might  have,  the  negro 
where  he  is  recognised  as  a  citizen  by  any  state. 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinion  of  the  enactment  of  a  geographical  line  in  the  country 
referring  to  that  instuted  by  the  Missouri  act  of  1820. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  to  WM.  SHORT. 

Monticello,  AprillZ,  1820. 

Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  _  Although  I  had  laid  down,  as  a  law  to  myself,  not  to  write, 

talk,  or  even  think  of  politics,  to  know  nothing  of  public  affairs,  and  therefore  had 
ceased  to  read  newspapers,  yet  the  Missouri  question  aroused  and  filled  me  with  alarm. 
The  old  schism  of  Federal  and  Republican,  threatened  nothing,  because  it  extended  in 
every  State,  and  united  them  together  by  the  fraternalization  of  party.  But  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  with  a  geographical  line,  once  con¬ 
ceived,  I  feared  would  never  more  be  obliterated  from  the  mind ;  that  it  would  be  re¬ 
curring  on  every  occasion,  and  renewing  irritations,  until  it  would  enkindle  such  mutual 
and  moral  hatred  as  would  render  separation  preferable  to  Gtcmal  discord.  I  have  been 
the  most  sanguine  in  believing  tb^ur  Union  would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt 
it  much,  and  see  the  event  at  u^^peat  distance,  and  the  direct  consequences  of  this 
question,  not  by  the  line  wB.el«s  been  so  confidently  counted  on— the  laws  of  nature 
control  this — but  by  the  Potompi}  Ohio  and  Missouri,  or  more  probably  the  Mississippi, 


upwards  to  our  northern  boundary.  My  only  comfort  and  confidence  is  that  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  this;  and  1  envy  not  the  present  genei-ation  the  glory  of  thi’owing  away  the  fruits 
of  their  father’s  sacrifices  of  life  and  fortune  and  of  rendering  desj^erate.  the  experiment 
which  was  to  decide  ultimately,  whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government.  This  treason 
against  human  hope  will  signalize  their  epoch  in  future  history  as  the  counterpart  of  their 
predecessors. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  to  JOHN  HOLMES. 

•  MouTEgjELLO,  April  20,  1820. 

I  tnank  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  copj'  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  of  the  letter 
to  your  constituents,  on  the  Missouri  question.  It  is  a  perfet  justification  to  them.  I 
bad  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  or  pay  any  attention  to  public  affairs, 
confident  they  were  in  good  hanils,  and  content  to  be  a  passenger  in  our  bark  to  the 
shore  from  which  I  am  not  far  distant.  But  this  momentdous  question,  like  a  fire-bell 
in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once  as  the  Knell 
of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed  indeed  for  the  moment,  but  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a 
final  sentence.  A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and 
political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will  never  be  ob¬ 
literated  ;  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  An  abstinence,  too, 
from  this  act  of  power,  would  remove  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  undertaking  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  different  descriptions  of  men  composing  a  State.  This 
certainly  is  tne  exclusive  light  of  every  State,  lohich  nothing  in  the  Constitution  has  taken 
from  them  ■  and  given  to  the  General  Government.  Could  Congress,  for  instance,  sag  that 
the  non-freemen  of  Connecticut  should  he  freemen,  or  (hat  they  shall  not  emigrate  into  any 
other  State. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  MISSOURI  LINE  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

On  the  lOth  of  August  1848,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  ihe  Oregon 
bill  being  under  consideration,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  extend¬ 
ing  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  af¬ 
firmative  as  follows  ; 

Yeas — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Cal¬ 
houn,  Cameron,  Davis  of  Miss.,  Dickinson,  Douglas,  Downs,  Fitzgerald.  Foote,  Hannegan, 
Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Georgia, 
King,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalf,  Pearce,  Sebastian,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Turney, 
and  Underwood — 83. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  Breese,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of 
Mass . ,  Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Uphham, 
Walker,  Webster  and  WQ&Qoti — 22. 

The  Bill  with  this  amendment  came  before  the  House  on  the  next  day, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  extending  the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific 
was  non-concurred  in  by  the  following  vote ; 

Yeas — Messrs  Adams,  Atkinson,  Barringer,  Barrow  Bayly,  Beale,  Bedinger,  Birdsall, 
Bocock,  Botts,  Bowdon,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Boydon,  Brcdhead,  Ghas.  Brown,  A.  G.  Brown, 
Buckner,  Burt,  Cabell,  Chapman,  Chase,  Beverly  L.  Clarke,  Clingman,  Howell  Cobb, 
Williamsom  R.  W.  Cobb,  Cocke,  Crozier,  Daniel,  Donnell,  Garnett  Duncan,  Alexander 
Evans,  Featherston,  Flournoy,  French,  Fulton,  Gayle,  Goggin,  Greene,  Willard  P.  Hall, 
Haralson,  Harmanson,  Hairiss,  Haskell,  Hill,  Hilliard,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Geo.  S.  Hous¬ 
ton,  Cha.s.  J.  Ingersoll,  Iverson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Geo.  W.  Jones, 
JohnW.  Jones,  Kaufman,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Ligon,  Lumpkin,  McDowell,  McKay, 
McLane,  Meade,  Morehead,  Outlaw,  Pendleton,  Phelps,  Pillsbury,  Preston,  Rhett,  Ro¬ 
man,  Sheppard,  Stanton,  Stephens,  Thomas,  Jacob  Thompson,  J.  B,  Thompson,  Robert 
A.  Thompson,  Tompkins,  Toombs,  Venable,  Wallace  and  Woodward — 82. 

Nays— ifessrs.  Abbott,  Ashmun,  Bingham,  Blanchard,  Brady,  Butler,  Canhy,  Cathcart, 
F.  Clark,  Collamer,  Collins,  Conger,  Cranston,  Crowell,  Cummins,  Darling,  Dickey,  Dick¬ 
inson,  Dixon,  Duer,  Daniel  Duncan,  Dunn,  Eckert,  Edsall,  Edwards,  Embrec,  Nathan 
Evans,  Faran,  Farelly,  Ficklin,  Fisher,  Freedly,  Pries,  Gott,  Gregory,  Grinnell,  Hale, 
Nathan  K.  Hall,  Hammons,  Fas.  G.  Hampton,  Moses  Hampton,  Henly,  Henry,  Elias  B. 
Holmes,  John  W.  Houston,  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Irvin,  Jenkins, 
Kellogg,  Kenn€n,D.  P,  King,  TT.  T.  Lawrence,Sydney  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Lord,  Lyndc,  Ma- 


clay,  McClelland,  McClernand,  Mcllvaine,  Job  Mann,  Horace  Mann,  Marsh,  Marvin,  Mil- 
er,  Morris,  Mullen,  Murphy,  Nelson,  Nes,  Newell,  Nicoll,  Palfrey,  Peaslee,  Peck,  Petrie, 
Petiitt,  Pollock,  Putnam,  Reynolds,  Richey,  Robinson,  Rockhill,  Jno.  A.  Rockwell,  Rose, 
Root,  Rumsey,  St.  John,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Sherrill,  Sylvester,  Slingerland,  Smart,  Caleb 
B.  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Truman  Smith,  Starkweather,  Andrew  Stewart,  Chas.  E.  Stuart, 
Strohm,  Strong,  Tallmadge,  Taylor,  James  Thompson,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  William 
Thompson,  Thurston,  Tuck,  Turner,  Van  Dyke,  Vinton  Vlarren,  Wentworth,  White,  Wick, 
W illiams  and  Wilmot . — 121 . 

The  House  having  thus  non-concurred  with  the  Senate,  the  question  was 
decided  in  the  Senate,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1848,  in  favor  of  receding  from 
its  amendment,  running  the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific,  by  yeas  and  nays,  as 
follows ; 

Teas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Clarke, 
Corwin,  Davis,  of  Mass.,  Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Dodge,  Douglass,  Feleh,  Fitzgerald, 
Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Miller,  Miles,  Phelps,  Spruance,  JJpham, 
Walker  and  Webster — 29,  > 

Nats — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Berrien,  Borland,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Davis  of 
Miss.,  Downs,  Foote,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  .Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson, 
of  Georgia,  LewiS)  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Turney,  Un¬ 
derwood,  Westcott  andYulee — 25. 

So  the  Senate  receded,  and  the  Compromise  line  was  not  extended. 

By  analyzing  this  vote  it  will  be  seen  that  upon  its  being  first  proposed  in 
the  Senate  to  extend  the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific,  the  entire  North  in  that 
body  with  seven  exceptions  voted  against  it,  whilst  the  entire  South  with  one 
exception  voted  for  it. 

In  the  House  the  entire  North  with  four  exceptions  voted  against  it,  whilst 
the  entire  South  with  one  exception  voted  for,  it. 

Upon  receding  in  the  Senate  the  entire  North  voted  to  recede  whilst  the  en¬ 
tire  South  with  two  exceptions  voted  against  it. 

Note — Those  in  Italics  are  from  the  North.  Those  not  in  Italics  are  from  the  South . 


LEGISLATION  OF  1850,  SUPERSEDING  THE  MISSOURI 
COMPROMISE. 

We  do  not  deem  it  rfecessary  to  burden  this  hook  with  a  publication  of  the 
whole  of  the  Territorial  laws  of  the  memorable  year  1850.  The  extracts 
bearing  directly  on  the  subject  are  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  Act  approved  September  9,  1850,  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  being  a  part  of  the  act  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  proviso  in  its  second  section. 

^^Provided  further.  That  when  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  Territory  or 
any  portion  of  the  same  shall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slav¬ 
ery  as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission." 

The  Act  approved  the  same  day  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  contains  an  identical  provision  with  that  cited  from  the  New  Mexico  Act. 

A  portion  of  New  Mexico  lies  north  of  36.30.  The  whole  of  Utah  lies 
north  of  that  line. 
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THE  WHIG  AND  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORMS  OF  1852  EN¬ 
DORSE  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  1850,  SUPERSEDING  THE 
MISSOURI  COxMPROMISE. 

We  here  subjoin  the  Whig  platform  of  1852.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  fully 
endorsed  the  legislation  of  1850,  and  afforded  the  South  ample  guarantees  for 
the  protection  of  its  institutions. 

NATIONAL  WHIG  PLATFORM  OF  1852. 

The  Whigs  of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled,  firmly  adhering  to  the  great 
conservative  republican  principles  by  •which  they  are  controlled  and  governed,  and  now, 
as  ever,  relying  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people,  with  an  abiding  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  capacity  for  self-government,  and  their  continued  devotion  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Union,  do  proclaim  the  following  as  the  political  sentiments  and  deter¬ 
minations,  for  the  establishment  and  maintaiuauce  of  which  their  national  organization 
as  a  party  is  eflFected. 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  of  a  limited  character,  and  it  is  confined 
to  the  exercise  of  powers  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  such  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  granted  powers  into  full  execution,  and  that  all 
powers  not  thus  granted  or  necessarily  implied  are  expressly  reserved  to  the  States  re¬ 
spectively  and  to  the  people. 

The  State  Governments  should  be  held  secure  in  their  reserved  rights,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Goverement  sustained  in  its  constitutional  powers,  and  the  Union  should  be  rever¬ 
ed  and  watched  over  as  “the  palladium  of  our  liberties.” 

3.  That  while  struggling  freedom,  everywhere,  enlists  the  warmest  sympathy  of  the 
Whig  party,  we  still  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  as  announced 
in  his  Farewell  Address,  of  keeping  ourselves  free  from  all  entangling  alliances  with 
foreign  countries,  and  of  never  quitting  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground.  That 
our  mission  as  a  Republic  is  not  to  propagate  our  opinions,  or  impose  on  other  countries 
our  form  of  government,  by  artifice  or  force,  but  to  teach  by  example,  and  show  by  our 
success,  moderation,  and  justice,  the  blessings  of  self-government,  and  the  advantages 
of  free  institutions. 

4.  That  where  the  people  make  and  control  the  Government,  they  should  obey  its 
Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  as  they  would  retain  their  self-respect,  and  the  respect 
which  they  claim,  and  wilt  enforce,  from  foreign  powers. 

■  5.  Government  should  be  conducted  upon  principles  of  the  strictest  economy,  and 
revenue  sufficient  for  the  expenses  thereof,  in  time  of  peace,  ought  to  be  mainly  derived 
from  a  duty  on  imports,  and  not  from  direct  taxes  ;  and  in  levying  such  duties,  sound 
policy  requires  a  just  discrimination  and  protection  from  fraud  by  specific  duties,  when 
practicable,  whereby  suitable  encouragement  may  be  assured  to  American  industry, 
equally  to  all  classes  and  to  all  portions  of  the  country. 

6.  The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  open  and  repair  harbors,  and  re¬ 
move  obstructions  from  navigable  rivers  ;  and  it  is  expedient  that  Congress  shall  exer¬ 
cise  that  power  whenever  such  improvmients  are  necessary  for  the  common  defence  or  for  the 
prolection  and  facility  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  States  ;  such  im¬ 
provements  being,  in  every  instance,  national  and  general  in  their  character. 

7 .  The  Federal  and  State  Governments  are  parts  of  one  system,  alike  necessary  for 
the  common  prosperity,  peace,  and  security,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  alike  with  a  cor¬ 
dial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attachment.  Respect  for  the  authority  of  each,  and 
acquiescence  in  the  constitutional  measures  of  each,  are  duties  required  by  the  plainest 
consideration  of  national,  of  State,  and  individual  welfare. 

8.  The  series  of  acts  of  the  31st  Congress,  commonly  known  as  the  Compromise  or 
Adjustment,  (the  act  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives  from  labor  included,)  are  received  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Whigs  of  the  United  States  as  a  final  settlemen't,  in  principle  and 
substance,  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and  so  far  as  these  acts  are  concerned, 
we  will  maintain  them,  and  insist  on  their  strict  enforcement,  until  time  and  experience 
shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to  guard  against  the  evasion  of 
the  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abuse  of  their  powers  on  the  other,  not  impairing 
their  present  efficiency  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  we  depre¬ 
cate  all  further  agitation  of  the  question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace,  and 
wRl  discountenance  all  efforts  to  continue  or  renew  suoh^  agitation,  whenever,  wherever, 
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or  however  made ;  and  we  will  maintain  this  settlement  as  essential  to  the  nationality  of 
the  Whig  party  and  the  ittegrity  of  the  Union. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1856  embraces  the  whole  of  the  platform  of  the 
same  party  ip  1852,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  following  sections  .  ^r5=*See 
platform  ol  1856  in  proceedings  of  National  Convention,  contained  in  this 
volume. 

IX.  ^'Resolved,  That  the  war  with  Mexico,  upon  all  the  principles  of  patriotism  and 
the  laws  of  nations,  was  a  just  and  necessary  war  on  onr  part,  in  which  every  American 
citizen  should  have  shown  himself  on  the  side  of  his  country,  and  neither  morally  nor 
physically,  by  word  or  deed,  have  given  ‘aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.’ 

X.  ^‘•Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  with  our  sister 
republic  of  Mexioo,  and  earnestly  desire  for  her  all  the  blessings  and  prosperity  which 
we  enjoy  under  republican  instituons  f  and  we  congratulate  the  American  people  upon 
the  results  of  that  war,  which  have  so  manifestly  justified  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
Democratic’party,  and  insured  to  the  Uniied  States  “indemnity  for  the  past  and  securi¬ 
ty  for  the  future.’  ” 

Upon  these  platforms  the  two  parties  went  into  that  contest — their  candidates 
standing  uneqvivocally  upon  their  distinctive  features.  The  candidate  of  no 
other  party  carried  a  single  State.  Every  State  in  the  Union  endorsed  one  or 
the  other  of  those  platforms.  Both  platforms  endorsed  the  Legislation  of  1850. 
Therefore,  every  State  endorsed  the  legislation  of  1850. 


THE  NEBRASKA  AND  KANSAS  ACT  OF  1854. 

This  act  contains  the  following  section,  repealing  in  direct  terms  the  8th  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  approved  March  6th,  1820,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri 
Compromise. 

“Sec.  14.  *****  *  That  the  Constitution  and  all  the  laws  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable  shall  have  the  same  force  and  eflFect  within 
the  said  Territory  of  Nebraska  (or  Kansas,  the  language  being  the  same  in  reference  to 
both, )  as  elsewhere  within  the  United  States,  except  the  8th  section  of  the  act,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved  March  sixth,  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty,  which,  being  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  non-intervention  by 
Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,  as  recognised  by  the  legislation  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  commonly  called  the  compromise  measures,  is  hereby  de¬ 
clared  inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave 
the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States .  Provided,  That  noth, 
ing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in  force  any  law  or  regulation 
which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of  6th  March,  1820,  either  protecting,  estab¬ 
lishing,  prohibiting,  or  abolishing  slavery.” 

This  act  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  113  to  100 — 44  northern  men,  all 
Democrats,  and  69  southern  men  voted  for  it  in  the  House. — 91  northern 
men  and  9  southern  men  voted  against  it. 

The  final  vote  on  its  passage  in  the  Senate,  was  35  to  13. 

In  that  body,  1 1  Southern  men  and  14  Northern  men — the  latter  all  Demo¬ 
crats,  voted  for  it. — 11  Northern  men  and  2  Southern  men  voted  against  it. 


READ  THE  PLATFORMS  OF  THE  OPPONENTS  OF  THE 
DEMOCRACY. 

KNOW-NOTHING  PLATFORM  OP  1855. 

1.  The  acknowledgment  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules  over  the  Universe _ ^who 

presides  over  the  Councils  of  Nationa — who  conducts  the  affairs  of  men,  and  who,  in 
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every  step  by  -which  -we  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independent  nation,  has 
distinguished  us  by  some  token  of  Providential  agency. 

2.  The  cultivation  and  develooment  of  a  sentiment  of  profoundly  intense  American 
feeling;  of  passionate  attachment  to  our  country,  its  history  and  its  institutions;  of 
admiration  for  the  purer  days  of  our  National  existence  ;  of  veneration  for  the  heroism 
that  precipitated  our  Revolution,  and  of  emulation  of  the  virtue,  -wisdom  and  patriotism 
that  framed  our  Constitution,  and  first  successfully  applied  its  provisions. 

3.  The  maintainance  of  the  union  of  these  United  States,  as  the  paramount  political 
good;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  Washington,  “the  primary  object  of  patriotic  desire.” 
And  hefice — 

First.  Opposition  to  all  attempts  to  -weaken  or  subvert  it. 

Second.  Uncompromising  antagonism  to  every  principle  of  policy  that  endangers  it. 

Third.  The  advocacy  of  an  equitable  adjustment  of  all  political  differences  which 
threaten  its  integrity  or  perpetuity. 

Fourth.  The  suppression  of  all  tendencies  to  political  division,  founded  on  “geo¬ 
graphical  discriminations,  or  on  the  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difiference  of  interests 
and  views  ”  between  the  various  sections  of  the  Union. 

Fifth.  The  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  several  States,  as  expressed  and  re- 
served  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  a  careful  avoidance,  by  the  General  Government,  of  all 
interference  with  their  rights  by  legislative  or  executive  action. 

4.  Obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all  its  parts  and  members  ;  and  steadfast  resistance  to 
the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however  specious  the  pretexts.  Avowing 
that  in  all  doubtful  or  disputed  points  it  may  only  be  legally  ascertained  and  expounded 
by  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

First.  A  habit  of  reverential  obedience  to  the  laws,  whether  National,  State,  or  Mu¬ 
nicipal,  until  they  are  repealed  or  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  proper  authority. 

Second.  A  tender  and  sacred  regard  for  those  acts  of  statesmanship,  which  are  to 
be  contra-distinguished  from  acts  of  ordinary  legislation,  by  the  fact  of  their  being  of 
the  nature  of  compacts  and  agreements ;  and  so,  to  be  considered  a  fixed  and  settled 
national  policy. 

5.  A  radical  revision  and  modification  of  the  laws  regulating  immigration,  and  the 
settlement  of  immigrants — offering  the  honest  immigrant,  who,  from  love  of  liberty  or 
hatred  of  oppression,  seeks  an  asylum  in  ths  United  States,  a  friendly  reception  and 
protection,  but  unqualifiedly  condemning  the  transmission  to  our  shores  of  felons  and 
paupers. 

6.  The  essential  modification  of  the  Naturalization  Laws. 

The  repeal  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States,  of  all  State  laws  allowing  for¬ 
eigners  not  naturalized  to  vote.  The  repeal,  without  retrospective  operation,  of  all  acts 
of  Congress  making  grants  of  land  to  unnaturalized  foreigners,  and  allowing  them  to 
vote  in  the  Territories.  , 

7.  Hostility  to  the  corrupt  means  by  which  the  leaders  of  party  have  hitherto  forced 
upon  us  our  rulers  and  our  political  creeds. 

Implacable  enmity  against  the  present  demoralizing  system  of  rewards  for  political 
subserviency,  and  of  punishments  for  political  independence. 

Disgust  for  the  wild  hunt  after  office  which  chai-acterizes  the  age. 

These  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other — 

Imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  purer  days  of  the  Republic ;  and  admiration  of  the 
maxim  that  ‘‘  office  should  seek  the  man,  and  not  man  the  office,”  and  of  the  rule  that 
the  just  mode  of  ascertaining  fitness  for  office  is  the  capability,  the  faithfulness,  and 
the  honesty  of  the  incumbent  candidate. 

8.  Resistance  to  the  aggressive  policy  and  corrupting  tendencies  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Chnrch  in  our  country  by  the  advancement  to  all  political  stations— executive,  leg¬ 
islative,  judicial,  or  diplomatic — of  those  only  who  do  not  hold  civil  allegiance,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  any  foreign  power,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  who  are  Ameri¬ 
cans  by  birth,  education,  and  training — thus  fulfilling  the  maxim,  “Ambmcans  only 

SHALL  GOVEEN  AmEEIGA.” 

The  protection  of  all  citizens  in  the  legal  and  proper  exercise  of  their  civil  and  reli¬ 
gions  rights  and  pri-vdleges ;  the  maintainance  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  the  full,  un¬ 
restrained,  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  own  religious  opinions  and  worship,  and  a 
jealous  resistance  of  all  attempts  by  any  sect,  denomination,  or  church,  to  obtain  an 
ascendency  over  any  other  in  the  State,  by  means  of  any  special  privilege  or  exemption, 
by  any  political  combination  of  its  members,  or  by  a  division  of  their  civil  allegiance 
with  any  foreign  power,  potentate,  or  ecclesiastic. 

9.  The  reformation  of  the  character  ef  our  National  Legislature,  by  elevating  to  that 
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dignified  and  responsible  position  men  of  higher  qualifications,  purer  morals,  and  more 
unselfish  patriotism. 

10.  The  restriction  of  executive  patronage — especially  in  the  matter  of  appointments 
to  office — so  far  as  it  may  be  permitted  by  the  Constitution,  and  consistent  "with  the 
public  good. 

11.  The  edueation  of  the  youth  of  our  country  in  schools  provided  by  the  State ; 
which  schools  shall  be  common  to  all,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  party,  and  free 
from  any  influence  or  direction  of  a  denominational  or  partisan  character. 

And,  inasmuch  as  Christianity,  by  the  Constttutions  of  nearly  all  the  States:  by  the 
decisions  of  the  most  eminent  judicial  authorities,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  people  of 
America,  is  considered  an  element  of  our  political  system,  and  as  the  Holy  Bible  is  at 
once  the  source  of  Christianity,  and  the  depository  and  fountain  of  all  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  freedom,  we  oppose  every  attempt  to  exclude  it  from  the  schools  thus  established 
in  the  States. 

12.  The  American  party,  having  arisen  upon  the  ruins,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  "Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  cannot  be  held  in  any  manner  responsible  for  the 
obnoxious  acts  or  violated  pledges  of  either.  And  the  systematic  agitation  of  the  Sla¬ 
very  question  by  those  parties  having  elevated  sectional  hostility  into  a  positive  element 
of  political  power,  and  brought  our  institutions  into  peril,  it  has,  therefore,  become  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  American  party  to  interpose,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  peace  to 
the  country  and  perpetuity  to  the  Union.  And  as  experience  has  shown  it  impossible 
to  reconcile  opinions  so  extreme  as  those  which  separate  the  disputants,  and  as  there 
can  be  no  dishonor  in  submitting  to  the  laws,  the  National  Council  has  deemed  it  the 
best  guarantee  of  common  justice  and  of  future  peace,  to  abide  by  and  maintain  the 
existing  laws  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery,  as  a  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  that 
subject,  in  fact  and  in  substance. 

And  regarding  it  the  highest  duty  to  avow  their  opinions  upon  a  subject  so  important  in 
distinct  and  unequivocal  terms,  it  is  hereby  declared  as  the  sense  of  this  National  Coun¬ 
cil,  that  Congress  possesses  no  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  Slavery  in  the  States,  where  it  does  or  may  exist,  or  to  exclude  any  State 
from  admission  into  the  Union  because  its  Constitution  does  or  does  not  recognize  the 
institution  of  Slavery  as  a  part  of  its  social  system  :  and  expressly  pretermitting  any 
expression  of  opinion  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  or  prohibit  Slavery  in 
any  Territory,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  National  Council  that  Congress  ought  not  to  legis¬ 
late  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  within  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
any  interference  by  Congress  with  Slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  compact  by  which  the  State  of 
Maryland  ceded  the  District  to  the  United  States,  and  a  breach  of  the  National  faith. 

13.  The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  its  relations  with  foreign 
governments,  is  to  exact  justice  from  the  strongest,  and  do  justice  to  the  weakest ;  res¬ 
training,  by  all  the  power  of  the  government,  all  its  citizens  from  interference  with  the 
internal  ebneerns  of  nations  with  whom  we  are  at  peace. 

14.  This  National  Council  declares  that  all  the  principles  of  the  Order  shall  be  hence¬ 
forth  everywhere  openly  avowed;  and  that  each  member  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make 
known  the  existence  of  the  Order,  and  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  a  member  ;  and  it  re¬ 
commends  that  there  be  no  concealment  of  the  places  of  meeting  of  subordinate  coun¬ 
cils. 

E.  B.  BARTLETT,  of  Kentucky,  President  of  National  Council. 

C.  D.  Deshibb,  of  New  Jersey,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

James  M.  Stephens,  of  Maryland,  Recording  Secretary, 


PLATFORM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PARTY,  ADOPTED  AT  THE  SESSION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  FEBRUARY  21st,  1856, 


1st,  An  humble  acknowledgment  to  the  Supreme  Being,  for  His  protecting  care  vouch¬ 
safed  to  our  fathers  in  their  successful  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  hitherto  manifested 
to  us,  their  decendants  in  the  preservation  of  the  liberties,  the  independence,  and  the 
union  of  these  States.  ’ 

.  2d.  The  perpetuation  of  the  Federal  Union,  as  the  palladium  of  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  and  ^e  only  sure  bulwark  of  American  Independence,  ° 

8d,  Americans  must  rule  America,  and  to  this  end,  Moiihe-born  citizens  should  be  selec¬ 
ted  for  all  State,  Federal,  and  municipal  offices,  or  government  employment,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  others :  nevertheless. 
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4th.  Persons  born  of  American  parents  residing  temporarily  abroad,  should  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  all  the  rights  of  native-born  citizens  ;  but 

6th.  No  person  should  be  selected  for  political  station,  (whether  of  native  or  foreign 
birth,)  who  recognises  any  allegiance  or  obligation  of  any  description  to  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate  or  power,  or  who  refuses  to  recognise  the  Federal  and  State  constitu¬ 
tions  (each  within  its  sphere)  as  paramount  to  all  other  laws  as  issues  of  political  ac¬ 
tion. 

6th.  The  unqualified  recognition  and  maintenance  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  sever¬ 
al  States,  and  the  cultivation  of  harmony  and  fraternal  good  will,  between  the  citizens 
of  the  several  States,  and  to  this  end,  non-interference  by  Congress  with  questions  ap¬ 
pertaining  solely  to  the  individual  States,  and  non-intervention  by  each  State  with  the 
affairs  of  any  other  State. 

7th.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  native-born  and  naturalized  citizenss  of  the 
United  States,  permanently  residing  in  any  Territory  thereof,  to  frame  their  constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws,  and  to  regulate  their  domestic  and  social  affairs  in  their  own  mode,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  the  privilege  of  admission 
into  the  Union  whenever  they  have  the  requisite  population  for  one  Representative  in 
Congress.  Provided  always,  that  none  but  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  thereof,  and  who  have  a  fixed  residence  in  any  such 
Territory,  ought  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  or  in  the  enactment 
of  laws  for  said  Territory  or  States. 

8th.  An  enforcement  of  the  principle  that  no  State  or  Territory  ought  to  admit  others 
than  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  of  holding  political  office. 

9th.  A  change  in  the  laws  of  naturalization,  making  a  continued  residence  of  twenty- 
one  years,  of  all  not  hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  indispensable  requisite  for  citizen¬ 
ship  hereafter,  and  excluding  all  paupers,  and  persons  convicted  of  crime,  from  landing 
upon  our  shores ;  but  no  interference  with  the  vested  rights  of  foreigners. 

10th.  Opposition  to  any  union  between  Church  and  State  ;  no  interference  with  reli¬ 
gious  faith,  or  worship,  and  and  no  test  oaths  for  office. 

11th.  Free  and  thorough  investigation  into  any  and  all  alleged  abuses  of  public  func¬ 
tionaries,  and  a  strict  economy  in  public  expenditures. 

12.  The  maintenance  and  enforcement  of  all  laws  constitutionally  enacted,  until  said 
laws  shall  be  repealed,  or  shall  be  declared  null  and  void  by  competent  judicial  autho¬ 
rity. 

13.  Opposition  to  the’reckless  and  unwise  policy  of  the  present  administration  in  the 

general  management  of  our  national  affairs,  and  more  especially  as  shown  in  removing 
“  Americans”  by  designation  and  conservatives  in  principie,  from  office,  and  placing 
foreigners  and  ultraists  in  their  places ;  as  shown  in  a  truckling  subserviency  to  the 
stronger,  and  an  insolent  and  cowardly  bravado  towards  the  weaker  powers  ;  as  shown 
in  re-opening  sectional  agitation,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  as  shown 
in  granting  to  unnaturalized  foreigners  the  right  of  suffrage  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ; 
as  shown  in  its  vacillating  course  on  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  question  ;  as  shown  in 
the  corruptions  which  pervade  some  of  the  departments  of  the  government ;  as  shown 
in  disgracing  meritorious  naval  officers  through  prejudice  or  caprice  ;  and  as  shown  in 
the  blundering  mismanagement  of  our  foreign  relations.  I 

14th.  Therefore  to  remedy  existing  evils,  and  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences 
otherwise  resulting  therefrom,  we  would  build  up  the  “American  party”  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  hereinbefore  stated. 

15th  That  each  State  Council  shall  have  authority  to  amend  their  several  constitutions, 
so  as  to  abolish  the  several  degrees,  and  institute  a  pledge  of  honor,  instead  of  other 
obligations  for  fellowship  and  admission  into  the  party. 

16th.  A  free  and  open  -discussion  of  all  political  principles  embraced  in  our  platform. 


REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM. 

[Adopted  March  12,  1856.) 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  Republican  movement  and  organization  as  having  been 
forced  upon  the  country  by  the  unconstitutional  and  despotic  measures  and  aggressions 
of  the  national  administration,  and  the  want  of  any  other  party  occupying  a  position 
suitable  for  combining  public  sentiment,  and  rendering  it  effective  for  resisting  such  ag. 
gressions,  for  defenffing  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  vindicating  the  principles  of 
freedom. 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  convention  at  Pittsburg,  which  first  inaugurated  the  Repub¬ 
lican  movement  ns  a  national  organization,  was  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
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country ;  that  its  proceedings  were  patriotic  and  judicious,  and  meet  our  hearty  approval, 
believing  that  they  have  already  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  inspiring  confidence  and 
awakening  exertions  in  the  cause  which  the  convention  so  ably  represented. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  representing  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
believing  that  a  majority  of  our  citizens  approve  our  principles  and  sympathise  in  our 
objects,  deem  the  present  an  auspicious  occasion  to  inaugurate  the  Republican  party  in 
this  State,  with  anticipations  that  it  will  form  a  new  political  era,  productive  of  results 
highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  State,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  Union, 
conducive  to  the  peace,  the  welfare,  and  freedom  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  it  a  leading  object  of  the  Republican  movement  to  vindicate 
and  defend  the  Constitution  against  the  perversions,  iuterpolations,  excisions,  and  as¬ 
saults  of  a  sectional  monoply  interest;  to  restore  the  government  to  its  original  opinions, 
and  to  insure  its  administration,  not  in  the  interests  of  slavery,  but  in  the  interests  of 
freedom,  and  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  founded,  and  its  powers  exercised  by  the 
fathers  of  the  republic. 

Resolved,  That  the  aggressive  acts  originating  in  sectional  monoply  interests  which 
have  agitated  and  alarmed  the  country,  having  been  consummated  in  disregard  of  the 
plainest  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  admonish  us  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  an 
adherence  to  those  republican  doctrines  that  prevailed  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
which  regarded  our  political  system,  not  as  a  national  or  centralized  government,  but  as 
a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  each  containing  all  its  sovereignty  except  so  far  as 
it  had  voluntarily  surrendered  a  part  of  its  powers  to  the  confederacy,  and  which  re¬ 
garded  the  federal  system  as  having  originated  from  the  States,  and  as  possessing  only 
special  and  limited  powers  which  had  been  granted  to  it  by  the  States,  and  that  this 
grant  was  the  extent  and  measure  of  its  authority,  which  cannot  be  enlarged  by  con¬ 
struction  or  implication,  or  by  the  exercise  of  assumed  or  doubtful  powers,  without  an 
invasion  of  the  reserved  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States.  And  in  accordance  with 
these  sound  doctrines,  there  being  no  grant  of  power  to  the  federal  government  in  re¬ 
spect  to  slavery,  it  cannot  uphold  or  defend  it  in  the  Territories,  or  anywhere  else  under 
the  flag  and  authority  of  the  Union,  without  the  exercise  of  unconstitutional  powers. 

Resolved,  That  recent  events  and  disclosures  respecting  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  administration  on  the  subject,  have 
stamped  upon  that  measure  a  darker  shade  of  corruption,  fraud,  injustice,  despotism, 
and  violation  of  public  faith  unparalleled  in  the  I’ecords  of  modern  legislation. 

Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  the  administration  in  relation  to  Kansas,  both  in  what 
it  has  done  and  in  what  it  has  neglected  to  do,  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  it  has 
been  its  settled  purpose  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State,  regardless  of  the  wishas  of  the 
people,  and  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  “  popular  sovereignty,”  the  establishment 
of  which  w^s  alleged  to  be  the  object  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  federal  government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Territo¬ 
ries,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  to  protect  the 
people  of  Kansas ;  and  in  the  refusal  of  the  President  to  do  so,  and  in  removing  Gov. 
Reeder,  who  was  upholding  the  authority  of  the  law,  the  administration  is  justly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  disorders,  lawless  acts,  and  crimes  which  have  been  perpetrated  there,  and 
all  the  calamities  inflicted  on  the  unoffending  people  of  the  Territory. 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  the  instructions  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  officer  in  command  in  Kansas,  have  placed  the  administration  in 
the  position  of  co-operating  with  the  border  ruffians  to  subjugate  the  people  of  Kansas, 
and  to  compel  them,  by  military  force,  to  submit  to  the  usurpation  and  despotic  laws 
which  the  Missourians  have  established  Over  them.  This  iUustrates  his  doctrine  of  popu¬ 
lar  sovereignty. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  distracted  and  alarming  condition  of  the  country, 
we  see  no  safety,  no  way  of  deliverance,  except  in  the  success  of  the  Republican  move¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  people  to  complete  their  organizations  in 
every  town  in  the  States,  and  to  sustain  the  Republican  cause  with  an  earnestness  and 
zeal  commensnrate  with  its  importance,  and  with  the  momentous  issues  depending 
upon  it. 

Resolved'  That  we  sympathise  with  the  people  of  Kansas,  exposed  to  the  outrages  of 
the  border  ruffians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unjust  acts  of  the  administration  on  the 
other ;  and  should  the  President  attempt  to  execute  his  threats  of  compelling,  by  mili¬ 
tary  force,  their  submission  to  usurpation  and  despotism  for  the  evident  purpose  of 
forcing  slavery  upon  them  against  their  will,  and  against  thejprinciple  of  the’organic  law 
of  the  Territory,  we  trust  that  the  friends  of  justice  and  freedom  in  the  West  and  North 
will  not  quietly  witness  such  wrong  to  the  free  people  of  the  Territory,  and  to  their  own 
interests,  but  will  promptly  afford  them  such  succor  as  circumstances  may  demand,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  may. 
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THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  ANTI-WAR  DISUNIONISTS  IN  1812, 
IDENTICAL  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  BLACK  REPULBLICAN 
LEADERS  NOW. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  the  patriotic  Mathew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia, 
startled  the  American  people  by  publishing  and  proving  in  his  invaluable 
book  “  The  Olive  Branch,”  “  That  there  existed  a  conspiracy  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  at  every  hazard,  and  to  form  a  separate 
Confederacy.” 

The  object  of  that  warning  was  to  abjure  the  American  people  to  forget  their 
party  names  of  Democrat  and  Federalist  which  separated  them,  and  come  up 
to  save  the  country  from  a  secret  and  malevolent  enemy. 

His  proof  consisted  in  the  demonstration  that  this  conspiracy  was  governed 
but  by  one  principle,  and  that  was  the  creation  of  a  sectional  hostility  by  which 
they  could  overthrow  this  Union.  Read  his  description  of  the  Anti-War  and 
Disunion  party  of  that  day.” 

“  They  are  possessed  of  inordinate  wealthy — of  considerable  talents — great  energy  and 
overgrown  influence.  A  Northern  Confederacy  has  been  their  grand  object  for  a  number 
of  years.  They  have  repeatedly  advocated  in  the  public  prints  a  separation  of  ,  the 

*******-5(-*4f.* 

“  To  sow  discord,  jealousy  and  hostility  between  the  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
was  the  first  and  grand  step  in  their  career,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  favorite  object 
of  a  separation  of  the  States.” 

“  In  fact,  without  this  etficient  instrument,  all  their  efforts  would  have  been  utterly 
unavailing.  It  would  have  been  impossible  had  the  honest  yeomanry  of  the  Eastern 
States  continued  to  regard  their  Southern  fellow  citizens  as  friends  and  brethren, 
having  one  common  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  to  make  them 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  those  who  intended  to  employ  them  to  operate  the  unholv 
work  of  destroying  the  noble,  the  august,  the  splendid  fabric  of  our  Union,” 

“  For  eighteen  years  therefore  the  most  unceasing  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  towards  and  to  alienate  them  from 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  Southern.  The  people  of  the  later  section  have  been  por¬ 
trayed  as  demons  incarnate,  and  destitute  of  all  the  good  qualities  that  dignify  or  adorn 
human  nature.” 

One  of  their  writers  says  : 

“  The  Northern  States  can  subsist  as  a  Nation  or  Republic  without  any  connection 
with  the  Southern.  *  *  *  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 

a  Union  for  any  long  period  in  future,  both  from  the  moral  and  political  habits  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States.” 

“  It  thus  happens,  that  a  people  proverbially  orderly,  quiet,  sober,  and  rational,  were 
actually  so  highly  excited  as  to  be  ripe  for  revolution,  and  ready  to  overturn  the  whole 
system  of  social  order.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  and  as 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  promised  fair  to  produce  a  convulsion — a  dissolution  of 
the  Union — and  a  dvil  war." 

Iq  order  to  embarrass  the  government  of  Mr.  Madison  these  disunionists  op¬ 
posed  the  war  of  1812.  Belonging  chiefly  to  the  commercial  interests,  they 
opposed  a  war  made  to  protect  those  interests.  They  sympathized  with  the 
slave  in  bondage,  and  were  as  ready  at  that  day  as  this  to  sever  the  Union  rather 
than  sit  in  council  with  the  masters,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  traitorously 
opposed  a  war  as  the  means  of  releasing  their  own  sea-faring  fellow  citizens 
from  worse  than  servile  bondage,  their  being  “  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three 
persons  sailing  under  the  American  flag  which  ought  to  have  insured  their 
protection,  imprisoned  with  every  circumstance  of  outrage,  oppression,  injury 
injustice.  '  ^ 

The  patriotic  Carey  goes  on  to  depict  the  slavery  to  which  the  American 
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seamed  were  reduced,  from  which  the  disunionists  opposed  the  means  of  their 
release.  f 

“We  were  ordered  off  the  quarter  deck,  and  the  captain  called  for  the  master  at 
arms,  and  ordered  us  to  be  put  in  irons.  We  were  then  kept  in  irons  about  twenty-four 
hours,  when  we  wer  taken  out.  brought  to  the  gangway,  STEIPPED  OP  OUR 
CLOTHES,  TIED  AND  WHIPPED,  EACH  ONE  DOZEN  AND  A  HALF  LASHES, 
AND  PUT  TO  DUTY.” — Deposiiion  of  Richard  Thompson,  of  New  York,  page  211,  Olive 
Branch. 

He  goes  on  to  recite  innumerable  affidavits  of  the  same  character. 

One  Hiram  Thayer,  a  native  of  Greenwich,  Mass.,  was  told  by  Captain 
Stack  pole  a  British  officer,  that  “  if  they  fell  in  with  an  American  manofwafjhe 
did  not  do  his  duty,  He  should  be  tied  to  the  mast  and  shot  like 

A  DOG.’' 

But  they  wanted  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  they  resisted  the  efforts  of  a 
Southern  President  to  set  their  own  fellow  ciiizens  free  from  bondage. 

They  did  not  hate  slavery.  They  hated  the  Union.  It  is  the  same  case 
now. 


HOW  THEY  OPPOSED  THE  WAR. 


Some  of  the  clergy  at  that  day,  as  at  this,  denounced  the  government  for 
passing  an  act  (The  Declaration  of  War,)  of  which  they  did  not  approve.  Let 
us  compare  them  with  their  successors. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  on  the  23d  July 
1812,  said : 


“  The  alternative  then  is,  that  if  you  do  not  wish  to  become  the  slaves  of  those  who 
own  slaves,  and  who  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  French  slaves,  you  must  either  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  CUT  THE  CONNEXION,  or  so  far  altar  the  national  compact, 
as  to  insure  yourselves  a  due  share  in  the  government.” 

“  THE  UNION  HAS  BEEN  LONG  SINCE  VIRTUALLY  DISSOLVED  ;  AND  IT  IS 
FULL  TIME  THAT  THIS  PART  OF  THE  DISUNITED  STATES  SHOULD  TAKE 
CARE  OF  ITSELF.”  Idem,  page  19. 


Rev.  David  Osgood  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Medford,  said  : 

“  If  at  the  command  of  weak  or  wicked  rulers,  they  undertake  an  unjust  war,  each  man 
who  volunteers  his  services  in  such  a  cause,  or  loans  his  money  for  he  support,  or  by  his 
conversation,  his  writings,  or  any  other  mode  of  influence,  encourage  its  prosecution 
that  man  is  an  accomplice  in  the  wickedness,  loads  his  conscience  with  the  blackest 
crimes,  brings  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  his  soul,  and  IN  THE  SIGHT  OP 

GOD  AND  HIS  LAW  IS  A  MURDERER.”  Discourse  delivered  June  27, 1812,  page  9. 

Rev.  Elijah  Parish,  D.  D.,  said  : 


“  Here  we  must  trample  on  the  mandates  of  despotism  ! ! !  or  here  we  must  remain  slaves 
forever.”  Idem,  page  13. 

“  You  may  envy  the  privilege  of  Israel,  and  mourn  that  no  land  of  Canaan  has  been 
promised  to  your  ancestors.  You  cannot  separate  from  that  mass  of  corruption,  which 
would  poison  the  atmosphere  of  paradise.  You  must  in  obstinate  despair  bow  down 
your  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  with  your  African  brethren  drag  the  chains  of  Virginia 
despotism,  unless  you  discover  some  other  mode  of  escape.'’’  Idem,  page  15. 

“  The  legislators  who  yielded  to  this  when  assailed  by  the  manifesto  of  their  angry 
chief,  established  iniquity  and  murder  by  law."  Idem,  page  9. 

Compare  the  Disunion  preached  of  that  day  with  the  Disunion  preached  at 
the  present  day.  Look  at  the  treasonable  sentiments  of  the  Beecher  of  1855,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Fearful  Issue,  &c.,”  in  this  volume,  and  com¬ 
pare  them  vVith  those  of  the  Gardiners,  Osgoods  and  Parishes  of  Mr.  Madison’s 
time.  They  assailed  him  and  the  Union  then,  as  they  assail  the  Kansas  Act 
and  the  Union  now. 


But  it  happens  that  we  can  from  the  public  records  identify  at  least  one  indi* 
vidual  who  was  the  active  advocate  of  dissolution  then,  and  has  avowed  the 
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same  sentiments  now.  He  was  then  indifferent  to  the  far  worse  than  plantation 
bondage  in  which  we  have  shown  his  own  fellow-citizens  were  held  by  the 
British  then,  yet  he  affects  to  make  his  hoi;ror  of  slavery  his  excuse  for 
avowing  the  same  doctrines: 

“Mr.  Quincey  repeated  and  justified  a  remark  he  had  made  t  which,  to  save  all  mis" 
appiehensions,  he  committed  to  writing  in  ihe  following  words : 

“If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  it  is  virtually  A  DISSOLUTION 
OF  THE  UNION  ;  that  it  will  free  the  States  from  their  moral  obligation;  and  as  it 
will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  TO  PREPARE  FOR  A  SEPARA¬ 
TION,  amicably  if  they  caji— VIOLENTLY* IF  THEY  MUST.” 

NOW  HEAR  THE  SAME  JOSIAH  QUINCEY  1 

Josiah  Quincey  is  the  venerable  head  of  a  large  class  of  men  in  Boston,  who 
are  constantly  at  work  against  the  Union.  During  the  late  war,  with  England 
be  began  his  crusade  against  the  Union,  and  surpassed  its  worst  adverseries. 
He  assailed  Mr.  Jefferson  for  his  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  because  this 
was  intended,  in  his  opinion,  to  extend  the  area  of  Slavery.  Though  past 
eighty-five,  he  is  still  the  enemy  of  the  Democracy.  He  is  now  in  the  field 
for  Fremont.  What  his  views  now  are,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  speech,  at  Boston,  on  the  1 8th  of  August,  1854. 

“  The  Nebraska  fraud  is  not  that  burden  OQ  which  I  intend  now  to  speak.  There  is 
one  nearer  home,  more  immediately  present  and  more  insupportable.  Of  what  that 
burden  is,  I  shall  speak  plainly.  The  obligation  incumbent  upon  the  free  States  to  de- 
liver  up  fugitive  slaves  is  that  burden— ant?  it  must  be  oblUerated  from  that  Constitution,  at 
every  hazard." 

“And  such  an  obliteration  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  as  much  the  interest  of  the 
South  as  it  is  of  the  North.” 

This  man  knows  that  we  should  have  no  Union  or  Constitution,  but  for  this 
very  provision ! 

Josiah  Quincy  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living;  and  though  approaching  his 
ninetieth  year,  is  still  as  hostile  to  the  Union  as  he  was  fifty-three  years  ago, 
while  Jefferson  was  President,  or  at  a  later  period,  when  Jackson  was  chief 
magistrate. — Fearful  Issue. 

For  the  sentiments  in  detail  of  the  noted  Black  Republican  disunionists  of 
the  present  day,  which  afford  the  striking  resemblance  between  them  and 
those  in  Mr.  Madison’s  time,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  admirable  doc¬ 
ument  in  this  volume  before  referred  to,  from  which  the  preceding  pointed  ob¬ 
servations  upon  Mr.  Quincey  are  taken. 


PLANS  OF  THE  DISUNIONISTS  THEN— PLANS  OF  THE 
BLACK  REPUBLICANS  NOW. 

They  attempted  to  “  stop  the  wheels  of  Government  ”  hy preventing  the  loan 
of  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

“  Let  no  man  who  wishes  to  continue  the  war  by  active  means,  by  vote  or  lending 
money,  daee  to  peosteate  himself  at  the  altab  on  the  fast  dat  ;  for  they  are  ac¬ 
tually  as  much  partakers  in  the  war,  as  the  soldier  who  thrusts  the  bayonet ;  and  THE 
JUDGMENT  OF  GOD  WILL  AWAIT  THEM.” 

“By  the  magnanimous  course  pointed  out  by  governor  Strong,  that  is,  by  withhold¬ 
ing  all  voluntary  aid  in  prosecuting  the  war,  and  manfully  expressing  our  opinion  as  to 
its  injustice  and  ruinous  tendency,  we  have  arrested  its  progress ;  and  driven  back  its 
authors  to  abandon  their  nefarious  schemes,  and  to  look  anxiously  for  peace.  What 
then  if  we  now  lend  them  money  ?  They  will  not  make  peace ;  they  will  still  hanker  for 
Canada;  they  will  still  assemble  forces,  and  shed  blood  on  our  western  frontier.  Mere 
pride,  if  nothing  else,  would  make  them  do  it.  The  motives  which  first  brought  on  the 
war,  will  still  continue  it,  if  money  can  be  had.  But  some  say — ^will  you  let  the  country 
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become  bankrupt  ?  no,  the  country  will  never  become  bankrupt.  But  peat  no  not 

PEEVENT  THE  ABOSEES  OF  THEIE  TEUST  BECOMING  BANKHTTPT.” 

“  It  is  very  grateful  to  find  that  tbe  universal  sentiment  is,  that  ANT  MAN 

WHO  LENDS  HIS  MONEY  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT,  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME, 
WILL  FORFEIT  ALL  CLAM  TO  COMMON  HONESTY  AND  COMMON  COURTESY 
AMONG  ALL  TRUE  FRIENDS  TO  THE  COUNTRY !!!!!!” 

“  S®*"  My  brother  farmers,  if  you  have  money  to  let,  let  it  lay.  If  the  war 

continues,  you  will  purchase  your  stock  at  four  years  old,  cheaper  than  you  can  raise  it ; 
so  unjust  is  this  offensive  war,  in  which  our  rulers  have  plunged  us,  in  the  sober  con¬ 
sideration  of  millions,  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  approach  the  God  of  armies 
for  his  blessing  upon  it.” — [Boston  Centinel,  13th  January,  1813. 

The  Disunionists  attempied  to  exhaust  the  means  of  the  Middle  and  South¬ 
ern  States  which  supported  the  war,  by  draining  their  banks  of  specie. 

“  It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  the  reader  to  explain  this  process  a  little  more 
in  detail.  New  York  purchased  goods  largely  in  Boston,  partly  for  bank 
notes  and  partly  on  credit.  For  the  latter  portion  promissory  notes  were  given, 
which  were  transmitted  from  Boston  to  the  New  York  banks  for  collection. 
Very  large  purchases  were  likewise  made  in  Boston  by  citizens  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  &c.  Payments  were  made  in  bank 
notes,  of  the  middle  and  southern  States, 'and' in  promissory  notes.  Both  were 
sent  on  to  New  York,  the  first  for  transmission  to  the  banks  whence  they  were 
issued — and  the  second  for  collection. 

“  This  state  of  things  suggested  the  stupendous  idea,  at  which  the  reader 
will  stand  aghast,  of  wielding  the  financial  advantages  then  enjoyed  by  Boston, 
to  produce  the  effect  which  the  press  and  the  pulpit  had  failed  to  accomplish — 
that  is,  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government  by  draining  the  banks  in  the  middle 
and  southern  States  of  their  specie,  and  thus  producing  an  utter  disability  to 
fill  the  loans  ! !  !  This  scheme  was  projected  in  the  winter  of  1813-14 — and 
immediate  arrangements  were  made  to  carry  it  into  execution.” 

‘‘A  fearful  alarm  spread  through  the  community.  The  issue  was  looked 
for  with  terror.  Wagons  were  loading  with  specie  at  the  doors  of  our  banks 
almost  every  week.  There  have  been  three  at  one  time  loading  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  banks  throughout  the  middle  and  southern  States  v«ere  obliged  to 
curtail  their  discounts.  Bankruptcies  took  place  to  a  considerable  extent.” 

The  result  was  that  the  Banks  in  Massachusetts  soon  had  $4,945,444  specie 
in  their  vaults  to  $2,000,601  circulation. 

‘‘  To  render  the  stroke  at  public  credit  more  unerring — and  to  place  the 
result  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  contingency,  there  was  an  arrangement  made 
by  some  persons  at  present  unknown,  with  agents  of  the  Lower  Canada,  where¬ 
by  an  immense  amount  of  British  government  bills,  drawn  in  Q,uebec,  were 
transmitted  for  sale  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  disposed 
of  to  monied  men,  on  such  advantageous  terms  as  induced  them  to  make  large 
purchases.  And  thus  was  absorbed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  capital  of  these 
three  cities.” 

By  such  means  they  were  determined  then  to  repeal  the  declaration  of  war 
as  their  successors  are  now  to  repeal  the  Legislation  of  Kansas. 

The  further  effect  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  is  shown  by  Mr.  Carey. 

“These  drafts  were  carried  to  such  a  great  extent,  that  on  the  26th  of  Au¬ 
gust  the  banks  in  Baltimore — on  the  29th  those  in  Philadelphia — and  on  the 
31st  those  in  New  York,  were  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  suspending 
the  payment  of  specie.”  ^ 
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THE  DISUNIONISTS  DICTATED  THE  HIGHER  LAW  AS  THE 
MEANS  OF  DEFEATING  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

“Administration  hirelings  may  revile  the  Northern  states,  and  the  merchants 
generally,  for  this  monstrous  depravation  of  morals,  this  execrable  course  of 

smuggling  and  fraud  But  there  is  a  just  God  who  knows  how  to  trace  the  causes  of 
human  events :  and  he  ■will  assuredly  visil  upon  the  authors  of  this  war,  all  the 
iniquties  of  which  it  has  been  the  occasion.  If  the  guilty  deserve  our  scorn  or  our  pity, 

the  tempters  and  seducers  deserve  our  execration.'' 

Thus  we  have  the  Higher  Law  recommended  by  the  Disunionists  as  justifying 
resistance  to  an  “odious  and  unjust  war,”  as  it  has  been  since  in  resisting  what 
is  called  by  them,  an  “  unjust  and  odious”  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Can  there  be  any  further  doubt  that  the  objects  and  plans  of  these  two  parties 
are  the  same  ? 

We  have  only  to  recapitulate,  to  bring  to  the  eyes  and  mind  of  the  reader 
the  identity  of  the  two. 

Both  resorted  to  Anti-Slavery  agitation,  to  divide  the  two  sections. 

The  Disunionists  of  1812  said  that  the  South  governed  the  North  by  its  slave 
representation. 

The  Disunionists  of  1856  say  that  the  South  commits  an  act  of  aggression 
upon  the  North,  by  leaving  to  the  people  of  Kansas  to  choose  whether  they 
will  own  slaves  or  not. 

Both  employed  a  minority  to  effect  their  purposes. 

The  Disunionists  of  1812,  having  no  department  of  the  Government,  em¬ 
ployed  the  wealth  and  corporate  combination  of  an  outside  minority. 

The  Disunionists  of  1856  employ  the  Legislative  majority  of  two  or  three 
in  one  branch  of  the  National  Congress  to  compel  the  passage  of  an  act  w'hich 
they  want,  and  which  the  other  Branch  and  Executive  Departments  of  the 
Government  do  not  want,  as  a  condition  to  their  consent  to  the  passage  of  an 
act  alike  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  all. 

Both  attempted  to  embarrass  the  Government  into  compliance  with  their 
purposes,  by  stopping  the  supplies  necessary  to  national  defence.  The  Dis- 
unonists  of  1812,  by  defeating  the  War  loan.  The  Disunionists  of  1856,  by 
withholding  the  pay  of  the  officers,  soldiers  and  artificers,  and  thus  disbanding 
the  array. 

The  object  of  the  one  was  the  repeal  of  the  act  declaring  war  against  Great 
Britain. 

The  object  of  the  other  was  the  repeal  of  the  act  authorizing  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Kansas  with  a  free  or  slave  constitution. 

Are  not  their  purposes  identical,  and  should  you  not  fellow  citizens  sacrifice 
your  party  differences  now,  as  your  fathers  did  then,  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
.and  the  duration  of  the  Union  ? 


HYPOCRISY  OF  ABOLITION  ORATORS. 

House  of  Repkesentatives, 

August  11,  1856. 

'  Sir.  : — ^In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  tiie  bill  of  sale 
from  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Snodgrass,  the  travelling  Abolition  orator,  conveying  to  Daniel 
Burkhart  two  slaves.  I  cannot  comply  with  your  farther  request  to  have  it  certified 
under  the  seal  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Court.  It  has  never  been  recorded,  as  it  is 
not  usual  in  Virginia  to  record  such  instruments,  nor  does  the  law  require  it  where  the 
sale  of  a  slave,  or  other  personal  cheatel  is  accompanied  by  the  transfer  of  possession 
rom  grantor  to  grantee,  as  was  the  case  in  the  transfer  of  the  slaves  by  Dr.  Snodgrass 
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to  Mr.  Burkhart.  The  copy  I  send  to  you  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Burkhart,  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted,  and  who  in  person  handed  it  to  me.  Mr.  Burkhart  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  worth.  He  was  for  many  years  a  magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Berkley,  and  is  at  this  time  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Berkeley,  Virginia. 
Dr.  Snodgrass  will  net  dare  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  this  paper,  nor  will  he  dare  to 
deny  that  he  first  made  sale  of  all  the  slaves  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  and  put 
the  price  of  flesh  and  blood  into  his  pocket,  beforehe  assumed  the  vocation  of  teaching  his 
fellow  men  what  an  atrocious  crime  it  is  to  hold  a  human  being  in  bondage.  Such  hypo¬ 
crites  and  impostors  should  be  scouted  from  every  stand  from  which  they  attempt  to 
address  the  people. 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  I,  Joseph  E.  Snodgrass,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars 
to  me  in  hand,  paid  by  Daniel  Buckhart.  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
have  bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  do  bargain  and  sell  into  the  said  D . 
Buckhart,  a  negro  man,  named  Charles,  of  about  the  age  thirty- six  years  ;  also,  a 
negro  woman,  wife  of  the  said  Charles,  named  Emily,  aged  abont  nineteen  years, 
together  with  the  natural  increase  of  the  said  Emily.  And  I,  the  said  ioseph  E. 
Snodgrass,  for  myself  and  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  do  hereby  warrant 
the  said  negroes  and  their  increase  to  be  slaves  for  life.  In  testimony  whereof,  I 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  Ist  day  of  December,  1838 . 

(A  copy.)  .  JOSEPH  E.  SNODGRASS.  [seal.] 


A  STUPENDOUS  IMPOSTURE  EXPOSED. 

The  Black  Republicans  are  circulating  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  the 
minds  of  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  thousands  of  a  fraudulent  pamphlet  purporting 
to  bean  address  from  their  countrymen  in  Washington,  imposing  the  acquittal 
of  Mr,  Herbert  for  killing  Thomas  Keating  upon  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
country.  The  following  card  from  the  alleged  signers  of  the  address  exposes 
the  fraud. 

A  CARD. 

Washington  Citt,  August  28,  1856.  ^ 

Finding  our  names  appended  to  a  printed  document,  published  in  this  city  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  pre  ent  political  canvass,  headed  “  The  Kiilling  of  Thomas 
Keating. — An  Addhess  from  Irishmen  of  Washington  City  to  the  Citizens  of  tee 
United  States,”  we  desire  to  make  known  the  fact  that  some  of  us  have  not  signed  it, 
and  that  all  of  us  disapprove,  disavow,  and  deny  its  political  statements.  Those  of  us 
who  did  sign  it  were  induced  so  to  do  by  misrepresentation  of  its  purport  and  contents 
on  the  part  of  an  individual  who,  in  asking  our  signatures  to  it,  assured  us  that  it  was 
only  to  be  a  history  of  the  killing  of  Thomas  Keating,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
imprisonment,  trials  and  final  acquittal  of  Philemon  T.  Herbert,  the  perpetrator  of  that 
act,  designed  as  a  precursor  of  the  publication  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Preston  deliveredi 
on  the  last  trial  of  Herbert,  printed  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  that  speech,  so  that 
the  distant  public  might  have  a  reliable  key  to  his  argument. 
«##**  #*#** 

We  pronounce  false  the  statement  of  the  aforesaid  document  intimating  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State — Mr.  Marcy — sought  to  screen  the  accused,  by  lending  his  influence  to 
prevent  Mr.  Dubois,  the  Netherlands  Minister  from  testifying  in  the  case  ;  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  Government  having  expressly  forbid  him  from  testifying  under  circumstances 
wherein  he  would  be  compelled  to  submit  himself  to  the  usual  cross-examination,  the 
only  system  of  giving  testiiqony  known  to  our  laws,  and  Mr.  Dubios  having  asked  per¬ 
mission  of  his  Government  to  testify  in  that  way  at  the  suggestion  and  solicitation  of 
Secretary  Marcy. 

•  *•******* 

We  are  humble  men,  but  we  respect  ourselves  and  our  rights  which  have  been  out¬ 
raged  by  those  unknown  to  us,  who  have  undertaken  for  political  effect  to  use  our 
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names  as  we  have  explained  above.  We  have  to  ask  those  conducting  journals  of  all 
parties  who  respect  the  truth,  to  spread  before  their  readers  this  brief  card. 


Patrick  M,  Keating, 
Kd.  B.  Gardiner, 
Daniel  Shea, 

Peter  Mansville, 
John  Enright, 

Wm.  Koach, 
Edmund  Koach, 
Patrick  Branagan, 
Wm.  Scherager. 


Charles  Quinn, 
James  Quinn, 
Jere  H.  Riordan, 
John  Green, 

John  Roach, 

J ohn  Keating. 
Edward  Gorman, 
David  Roach, 


FREMONT  THE  DUELLIST. 

The  Black  Republicans  have  been  poisoning  the  northern  mind  with  the  idea 
that  the  Southern  men  are  all  bullies  and  fighting  men,  disposed  rather  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  persuasion  of  the  bludgeon  than  to  the  arguments  of  reason. 

The  case' of  the  Hon.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  and  other  incidents  resulting  from 
an  extraordinary  existence  of  excitement,  have  been  cited  to  sustain  this  asser¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  blame  Co!.  Fremont  for  what  he  has  done  in  that  line,  but 
we  publish  the  following  as  antidotes  to  the  poison  which  has  been  infected  into 
the  public  mind  by  his  friends. 

These  incidents  show  him  to  be  the  cool  calculating,  revenge-seeking 
duellist. 

His  first  challenge  was  sent  to  Col.  Mason,  in  1847,  It  was  as  follows: 

“  CuiDAD  DE  LOS  Angeles,  April  14,  1847. 

“  Sie: — An  apology  having  been  declined.  Major  Reading  will  arrange  the  prelimina¬ 
ries  for  afmeeting  requiring  personal  satisfaction. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

“  Lieut.  Col.  Mounted  Riflemen. 

“  Col.  R.  B.  Mason, 

“  First  dragoons,  Cuidad  de  los  Angeles.” 

Col.  Mason  requested  time  to  go  to  Monterey  to  arrange  his  private  afiairs 
previous  to  their  meeting.  Col.  Fremont  thus  replied  : 

“  Cuidad  de  los  Angeles,  April  15,  1847. 

“  Sir  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date,  and  in  reply  have  the  honor  to 
state  that  I  will  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  a  meeting  at  Monterey,  at  such  time  as  you 
may  designate. 

“  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“J.  C.  FREMONT, 

“  Lieut.  Col.  Mounted  Riflemen. 

“  Col.  R.  B.  Mason, 

“  First  Dragoons,  Cuidad  de  los  Angeles.” 

Col.  Fremont  repaired  to  Monterey,  and  presented  himself  at  Col.  Mason’s 
headquarters,  to  let  Mason  see  he  was  in  Monterey,  but  would  not  sit  down. 
Gen.  Kearney  and  Com.  Biddle,  hearing  of  the  proposed  meeting,  wrote  the 
parties,  forbidding  the  meeting. 

Col.  Fremont  thus  replied  to  Col.  Mason’s  letter. 

“  Monterey,  May  22,  1847. 

“Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  on  yesterday,  of  your  note  of 
the  19th  inst.,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Com.  Biddle  to  yourself. 

“  The  object  of  your  note  appears  to  be  to  induce  me  to  consent  to  a  further,  and  in¬ 
definite  postponement  of  a  meeting.  If  such  be  your  desire  I  am  willing  to  comply  with 
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it,  trusting  that  you  -will  apprise  me  of  the  earliest  moment  at  which  the  meeting  can  take 
place  consistently  with  your  convenience  and  sense  of  propriety. 

“  I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“JOHN  C.  FREMONT. 

“  Col.  R.  B.  Mason,  Monterey.” 

THE  FOOTE  AND  FREMONT  DIFFICULTY. 

The  difficulty  between  Senators  Foote  and  Fremont  grew  out  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  Foote  charged  Fremont,  in  the  Senate,  with  seeking  legislation  in 
reference  to  the  gold  mines  for  the  sake  of  his  own  private  advantage,  which 
Fremont  pronounced  false. 

Afterwards  they  met  in  the  ante-chamber,  when  Fremont  struck  Foote  and 
brought  blood.  They  were  immediately  separated  by  Senator  Clarke.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  Fremont  addressed  a  note  to  Foote,  demanding  a  retraction  of  the 
language  used  by  him  in  debate,  to  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and 
a  challenge  note  was  left  if  he  refused. 

Mr.  Foote  declined  to  sign  the  paper,  but  addressed  a  note  in  reply  to  Fre¬ 
mont,  disclaiming  any  intention  of  giving  any  personal  offence  in  the  language 
used  by  him  in  debate. 

The  friends  of  both  parties  considered  this  satisfactory  to  Fremont,  but,  at 
his  instance,  the  note  of  Mr.  Foote  was  submitted  to  Col.  Benton,  who  con¬ 
sented  to  an  arrangement.  The  following  card  was  the  result ; 

Washington,  September  28,  1850. 

A.  Cahd. — The  unnersigned  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  difficulty  between  the 
Hon.  H.  S.  Foote  and  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Fremont,  growing  out  of  certain  expressions  used 
by  the  former  in  relation  to  the  California  bill  in  the  Senate  last  evening,  has  been  ad¬ 
justed  satisfactorily  and  honorably  to  both  those  gentlemen. 

Signed,  A.  C.  Dodge, 

W.  M.  Gwin', 

Henry  W.  Sibley, 
Rodman  M.  Price. 


CHARGE  OF  BARGAIN  AND  INTRIGUE. 

Referring  to  the  document  entitled  ‘'Short  Answers,  &c.,”  embraced  In  this 
volume,  relative  to  the  connection  of  Mr.  Buchanan  with  the  charge  of  bar¬ 
gain  and  intrigue  against  Mr.  Clay,  we  cite  some  additional  facts  bearing 
thereon.  See  what  Gov.  Letcher,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Mayslick,  Kentucky, 
said,  “that  Mr.  Buchanan  w'as  his  personal  friend — that  he  was  a  gentleman 
and  a  patriot,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  high  regard — and  he  could  not  say  a 
word  against  his  character  as  a  man.  He  did  not  like  his  political  sentiments, 
and  opposed  him  on  that  account.’* 

Gov.  Letcher,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  witness  upon  whom  the  opposition 
editors  have  relied  to  prove  Mr.  Buchanan  the  calumniator  of  Mr.  Clay  ! 

George  E.  Badger  a  prominent  supporter  of  Mr.  Fillmore  in 

North  Carolina  connection  with  the  charge.  Mr.  Badger  is 

ONE  of  those  old  LINE  WhIGS  WHO  CAN’t  SUPPORT  Mr.  BuCHANAN. 

Mr.  Badger,  in  his  address  to  his  constituents  in  1 828.  said : 

“  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was  one  of  the  four  candidates  for  President ;  but  having 
the  lowest  number  of  electoral  votes,  was  excluded  from  the  House.  The  State  from 
which  he  came  had  instructed  her  members,  in  the  event  which  had  then  happened,  to 
support  GeneralJackson ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  man  of  intrigue,  and 
of  eloquence,  of  unbounded  ambition,  and  of  talents  above  mediocrity,  these  members, 
with  those  of  other  western  States,  voted  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  his  election  was  the  result. 
Immediately  after  his  elevation,  Mr.  Adams  appointed  Mr.  Clay  Secretary  of  State,  in 


power  and  influence  the  second  station  of  our  government,  and  generally  thought  to  be 
an  introduction  to  the  first.  “ 

“  Between  these  two  gentlemen  there  had  been  previously  neither  confidence  nor  af¬ 
fection  ;  and  Mr.  Clay  had  public  expresied,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  a 
disbelief  of  Mr.  Adams’s  politcal  integrity  and  patriotism.  How,  then,  are  you  to  ac¬ 
count  for  Mr.  Clay’s  support  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  opposition  to  the  declared  wishes  of 
Kentucky. 

*/*  *  *■*  *  4.  *  «  *  * 

“  Take  the  facts,  and  answer  for  yourselves  whether  it  be  harsh  or  uncharitable  to 
conclude  that  he  voted  for  Mr.  Adams  in  the  expectation  of  being  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  this  expectation  decided  his  vote.  Let  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  protest  against 
the  conclusion  with  whatever  of  earnestness  they  can  press  into  the  service,  and  thecom- 
inon  sense  of  mankind  will  still  find  in  his  conduct  the  grounds  of  serious  suspicion. 
They  may  contend  that  there  is  not  proof  to  convict  him  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  an  ignominious  punishment.  If  this  were  allowed,  it  will  avail  them  noth¬ 
ing,  for  the  inquiry  is  not  about  inflicting  punishment  on  Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay ;  it  is 
about  the  propriety  of  continuing  them  in  public  stations  of  power  and  influence  ;  and, 
with  due  submission,  the  difi’erence  is  vastly  important.  We  pity  the  miserablh  wretch 
dragged  to  the  bar,  for  whom  the  scaffold  or  whipping-post  is  in  waiting ;  and  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  law  coincides  with  our  own  compassion  in  pronouncing  that  doubt  shall 
be  followed  by  acquittal ;  but  to  him  who  claims  our  confidence,  probable  suspicion  is 
just  ground  for  refusal ;  and  many  are  the  men  dismissed  by  an  acquittal  from  a  court 
of  justice,  who,  upon  grounds  which  the  law  cannot  notice,  stand  condemned  before  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  Aaron  Burr  was  acquitted — and  rightfully  acquitted,  too — 
for  want  of  evidence ;  but  think  you  he  is  a  fit  object  to  attract  confidence  ? — is  he  enti- 
tied  to  support  ? 

Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  the  Know-Nothing  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  connection  with  the  Bargain  and  Intrigue  slander. 

Now,  A.  J.  Donelson,  in  Aifgust,  1844,  as  chairman  of  a  Democratic  Mass  Meeting, 
in  announcing  the  circumstances  which  prevented  the  arrival  of  Hon.  Lynn  Boyd,  of 
Kentucky — 

Called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Boyd  was  the  distinguished 
Kentuckian  who  had  charged  and  proved  upon  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  place  in  Congress,  the 
charge  of  ‘  Bargain,  Intrigue  and  Corruption  ’  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1825,  and 
who  had  been  sustained  by  his  constituents  in  his  course,  he  therefore  proposed  nine 
cheers  for  Lynn  Boyd  and  the  Democracy  of  his  district.” 

There  is  consistency. 


MR.  BUCHANAN  AND  THE  BANKRUPT  BILL. 

The  enemies  of  Mr.  Buchanan  are  charging  him  with  having  voted  for  the 
Bankrupt  Bill.  The  Hon.  David  S.  Reid,  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  has 
written  a  letter  entirely  disproving  the  charge.  We  e.xtract  from  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  record  evidence : 

“  At  the  time  this  act  was  passed,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
on  July  24, 1841,  he  is  recorded  as  voting  against  the  passage  of  the  bankrupt  bill.  See 
Senate  Journal  for  that  session,  page  115.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Buchanan  made  a 
speech  against  the  bill.  (See  appendix  to  Congressional  Globe  for  that  session,  p.  205.) 

“On  February  25,  1843,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  recorded  as  voting  for  the  repeal  of  the 
bankrupt  law.  (See  Senate  Journal  for  that  session,  p.  229.) 

“  When  the  act  passed  Mr.  Fillmore  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
and  on  August  18,  1841,  he  is  recorded  as  voting  for  the  bankrupt  bill.  (See  House 
Journal  for  that  session,  p.  879.)  Mr.  Fillmore  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill  August  16,  1841.  (See  appendix  to  Congressional  Globe  for  that  session,  p. 
480.) 

On  January  17,  1843,  Millard  Fillmore  is  recorded  as  voting  against  the  repeal  of 
the  bankrupt  act.  (See  House  Journal  for  that  session,  page  215. ) 

“  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  vote  for  the  bankrupt  law,  but 
that  Mr.  Fillmore  did;  and  moreover  that  Mr.  Buchanan  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  while  Mr.  Fillmore  voted  against  the  repeoV' 
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MR.  BUCHANAN  VINDICATED  FROM  THE  CHARGE  OP  HAVING  VIOLATED 
THE  SUB-TREASURY  LAW  BY  DEPOSITING  MONEY  IN  SIMON  CAMERON’S 
BANK. 

We  wish  to  fix  attention  on  the  specific  charge  that  “  Mr.  Buchanan,  while  Secretary 
of  State,  wrote  to  Mr.  Polk  recommending  $50,000  to  be- deposited  in  Simon  Cameron’s 
bank,”  &c.  This  letter,  the  Post  is  informed,  contains  sufficient  evidence  to  send  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  the  state  prison  for  a  violation  of  the  sub-treasury  law.  If  this  charge  is 
true,  Mr.  Buchanan  ought  not  to  be  elected  president ;  and  if  true,  the  proof  ought  to 
be  obtained  from  the  proper  department  to  establish  it.  To  show  how  basely  false  the 
charge  is,  we  ask  attention  to  the  following  facts,  which  appear  by  the  official  records  : 

“  Mr.  Buchanan  entered  upon  his  duties  as  secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Polk,  on 
the  ^th  of  March,  1845.  The  sub-treasury  law  was  passed  on  the  6tA  of  August,  1846. 

“  On  the  4th  of  November,  1844,  the  books  of  the  treasury  department  show  that  the 
deposits  of  $50,000  was  made  in  Mr.  Cameron’s  bank  at  Middletown,  Pennsylvania. 

“The  deposite,  therefore,  which  the  Post  says  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Polk,  was  made  by  Mr.  Tyler,  just  four  months  before  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  appointed  secretary  of  State  by  Mr.  Polk,  and  just  twenty-one  months  be¬ 
fore  the  sub-treasury  law  was  passed.” 


TRIUMPHANT  VINDICATION  OF  MR.  BUCHANAN  BY  THE 
MECHANICS  OF  HARPER’S  FERRY,  VA. 

MEETING  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  HARPER’S  FERRY,  VIRGINIA. 

A  very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  mechanics  of  Harper’s  Ferry  was  held 
in  that  place  on  the  HJth  of  August,  1856,  at  which,  on  motion,  JOHN  PRICE,  Esq., 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Thomas  W.  Sheiver,  Esq.,  appointed  secretary. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Captain  William  H .  More,  T .  S .  Duke,  and 
Michael  E.  Price,  Esqs.,  was  appointed  to  draught  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  in  regard  to  the  base  calumnies  which  have  been  circulated,  charging  Mr. 
Buchanan  with  being  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  the  working  men  of  the  country. 

The  committee,  retiring  for  a  short  time,  came  into  the  meeting  and  made  their 

REPORT  . 

The  mechanics  of  Harper’s  Ferry  having  seen,  with  much  regret,  the  unprincipled 
effort  of  the  enemies  of  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan  to  revive  and  fasten  upon  him  the 
charge  of  having  advocated  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  mechanical  labor  to  the  rate  of 
“  ten  cents  a  day,”  have  deemed  it  a  duty  to  one  who  has  so  long  and  so  consistently 
represented  the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes,  to  examine  and  refute  this  infamous 
charge,  as  contrary  to  history  and  reason,  and  contradictory  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
private  life  and  public  record. 

In  proceeding  with  this  refutation,  we  cannot  suppress  our  honest  indignation  at  the 
impudent  imputation  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  American  mechanics  which  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  this  calumny  implies.  Who  are  the  mechanical  classes  of  our  country  ?  Are 
they  like  the  menial  millions  of  Europe,  oppressed  by  class  combinations,  kept  in  the 
most  profound  ignorance  of  everything  except  the  manual,  skUl  necessary  to  execute 
some  special  article  of  social  consumption,  and  living  upon  an  allotted  pittance  of  their 
own  labor  ? 

Are  they  so  far  debarred  the  privilege  to  read  and  reason  as  that  they  may  be  misled 
by  the  charge  that  one  who  has  been  through  life  their  benefactor  and  advocate  has  de¬ 
liberately  tried  to  deprive  them  of  a  just  compensation  for  their  labor  and  the  honest 
support  of  their  families  ? 

Is  it  supposed  that  they  cannot  discriminate  between  truth  and  falsehood  ?  or  distin¬ 
guish  an  honest  friend  from  a  concealed  enemy  ? 

Enjoying,  then,  the  same  advantages  of  acquiring  information  with  other  citizens  of 
the  republic,  accustomed  to  discuss  and  investigate  for  themselves  public  questions  in 
which  their  rights  are  involved,  they  have  appealed  to  the  records  of  the  country  to  tes¬ 
tify  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge  referred  to. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  with  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  the  mechanics  of 
Harper’s  Ferry  may  be  pardoned  in  taking  a  peculiar  interest,  when  it  is  known  that 
they  stand  under  especial  obligations  to  the  statesman  whose  character  they  intend  to 
vindicate. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  year  1841,  an  effort  was  made  to  commit  the  direc- 


tion  of  the  mechanical  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  arms  to  officers  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  The  injustice  of  this  measure  accasioned  an  appeal  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  amongst  the  most  earnest  and  efficient  advocates  of  continuing  the  mechani¬ 
cal  construction  of  military  ■weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  and  mechanical  civilian 
■was  the  Hen.  James  Buchanan,  as  ■will  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  ■whole  congressional 
history,  and  the  following  letter  addressed  by  him  to  a  member  of  the  committee  sent 
from  the  Armory  at  this  place  to  advocate  the  desired  relief : 

(Here  the  Mechanics  publish  Mr.  Buchanan’s  letter  of  July  24,  1842,  con" 
tained  on  page  25  of  the  document  called  Short  Answers,  in  this  volume.) 

We  proceed  with  a  narrative  of  historical  facts,  necessary  to  the  intelligent  compre¬ 
hension  of  this  infamous  charge. 

During  the  currency  war,  which  followed  the  delivery  of  the  country  from  the  monster 
monopoly  of  the  United  States  Bank,  Mr.  Buchanan  advocated  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  treasury.  One  argument  used  by  the  enemies  of  this  indpendent  measure 
was  that  it  was  designed  to  prostrate  the  whole  banking  sj’stem,  and  introduce  a  metallic 
currency.  Assuming  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  its  advocates,  it  was  a  natural  in¬ 
ference  that  such  a  financial  revolution  must  paralyze  the  monetary  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country.  The  wages  of  the  mechanic  and  laborer  must  sympathize  with 
this  universal  embarrassment,  and  great  suffering  would  result  to  all  who  depended 
upon  the  sweat  of  their  brows  for  an.  honest  maintenance.  Such  were  the  consequences 
attributed  by  its  enemies  to  the  establishment  of  the  independent  treasnry.  The  con¬ 
sequences  then  were  denied  and  controverted  by  its  friends.  They  disavowed  any  in¬ 
tention  to  overthrow  the  institution  of  credit.  They  demonstrated  that  such  an  effect 
treasury  would  reduce  the  wages  of  labor. 

would  not  follow  the  measure.  They  denied  that  the  establishment  of  the  independent 

It  was  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  panic-makers  that  they  should  have  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  an  admission  of  the  very  imputation  which  himself  and  others  so  ve¬ 
hemently  denied.  Yet  it  seems  that  a  senator  of  that  day,  whose  soubriquet  of  honest 
John  Davis  was  not  certainly  conferred  upon  him  for  the  merit  of  fairness  towards  his 
political  antagonists,  charged  Mr.  Buchanan  with  having  advocated  the  independent 
treasury  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  down  the  wages  of  labor.  Having  assumed 
that  this  consequence  was  intended  and  desired  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  this  honest  John 
Davis  added  in  the  appendix  of  his  speech  the  rates  of  daily  labor  allowed  as  the  rule 
of  mechanical  compensation  ■under  the  despotisms  of  Europe,  as  that  to  be  established 
by  the  independent  treasury  in  this  country  ;  another  and  an  inferior  set  of  calumniators 
reduced  this  fallacy  to  a  simpler  formula  of  falsehood,  and  asserted  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  fixing  the  wages  of  American  laborers  and  mechanics 
“  at  ten  cents  a  day  !”  Thus  did  this  calumny  originate. 

Time  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  of  those  who  aided  him  in 
separating  the  federal  government  from  the  monetary  concerns  of  the  country.  It  has 
shown  that  the  predictions  of  the  panic-makers  have  been  falsified  by  the  whole  fiscal 
history  of  the  country.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  discontinued  ;  yet  the 
currency  is  uniform  and  readily  convertible.  Domestic  exchanges  rule  below  the  average 
rate  during  the  bank  regime.  Commerce  is  prosperous.  Manufactures  flourish,  and 
the  wages  of  labor  are  steady  and  liberal.  If  the  object  of  those  who  introduced  the 
independent  treasury  had  been  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  they  should  long  since  have 
set  about  its  repeal.  The  preposterous  consequences  predicted  by  the  panic-makers 
have  not  followed  its  establishment.  The  friends  of  the  independent- treas^y  system 
point  to  the  prosperity  which  prevails  as  a  vindication  of  the  wisdom  that  designed  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  never  the  representative  of  corporate  or  associated  wealth.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  its  whole  affiliated  influence,  located  in  the  metropolis 
of  his  own  State,  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  He  steadily  represented  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural,  mechanical,  and  mineral  interests.  He  still  represents  their  interests,  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  he  had  deserted  them,  and  that  they  have  nevertheless 
continued  their  unabated  confidence  in  him  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

If  any  specific  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  misfortunes  of 
the  mechanic  was  wanting,  it  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Secreta,ry 
of  the  Navy,  imploring  him  to  afford  temporary  employment  to  five  hundred  mechanics 
thrown  suddenly  out  of  work  at  the  Philadelphia  navy-yard  in  1837j 

(Here  the  mechanics  publish  Mr.  Buchanan’s  letter  of  December  26,  1837, 
contained  on  page  26,  of  the  document  called  Short  Answers,  in  this  volume. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  report  that  we  have  examined  this  charge  against  Mr.  Buch- 
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anan  historically,  logically,  and  by  the  test  of  those  motives  which  usually  influence 
the  relation  between  representative  and  constituent.  From  this  investiption  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  charge  is  absurd,  groundless,  and  malicious,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
withdrawn  by  every  antagonist  who  makes  the  least  pretension  to  fairness  or  to  justice. 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  mechanics  of  Harper’s  Ferry  have  seen  witli  regret  that 
the  malignant  spirit  of  party  has  endeavored  to  impair  the  confidence  of  the  laboring 
men  of  the  country  in  the  integrity  of  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  by  charging  him  with  a 
wish  to  reduce  the  rates  of  compensation  for  their  labor  to  a  degrading  scale  of  wages, 
established  by  the  class-combinations  of  Europe. 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  public  history  of  Mr.  Buchanan  proves  him  to  have  been  the 
representative  of  the  laborious  and  intelligent  class  of  American  citizens  upon  which  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  republic  must  depend,  of  which  he  is  a  native,  to  which  he 
owes  every  representative  position  which  he  has  ever  held,  and  to  which  he  has 
dedicated  the  patriotic  labors  of  a  long  and  virtuous  life. 

Resolved,  That  with  an  impartial  determination  to  examine  every  charge  brought 
against  the  candidate  of  their  choice,  the  mechanics  of  Harper’s  Ferry  are  satisfied  that 
the  charge  that  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan  has  ever  advocated  a  low  rate  of  wages  for 
the  laboring  man  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  private  acts,  to  the  charity  and 
justice  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  democratic  theory  by  which  his  whole  public  actions 
have  been  regulated,  and  we  pronounce  these  charges  false,  absurd,  and  malicious. 

On  motion,  the  above  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

JOHN  PRICE,  Chairman, 

Thomas  W.  Shrivek,  Secretary. 


OLD  LINE  WHIGS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  IN  FAVOR  OF  MR. 
BUCHANAN. 

OLD  LINE  WHIGS  IN  MARYLAND  FOB  BUCHANAN. 

Hon.  Thomas  G.  Pratt,  Hon  James  Alfred  Pearce,  present  United  States  Senators. 
Hon.  William  D.  Merrick,  former  United  States  Senator. 

Capt.  Richard  T.  Merrick,  son  of  the  above. 

Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bowie,  of  Prince  Georges,  now  in  Congress. 

Hon,  Revedy  Johnson,  former  United  States  Senator  and  Attorney  General  under 
General  Taylor. 

William  R.  Gaither,  President  of  the  State  Senate. 

Hon.  John  B.  Eccleston,  of  Kent,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Hon.  Ezekiel  F.  Chambers,  former  United  States  Senator  and  Judge  of  this  Judicial 
District. 

Hon.  Isaac  D.  Jones,  of  Somerset. 

Hon.  John  W.  Crisfield,  of  Somerset. 

Samuel  Hambleton,  Esq.,  of  Talbot,  former  State  Senator. 

Henry  H.  Goldsborough,  Esq.,  lawyer  of  Talbot. 

Daniel  F.  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  former  Whig  candidate  for  Congress, 

George  W.  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Snow  Hill  Shield. 

Hon.  William  T.  Goldsborough,  formor  State  Senator  and  Whig  candidate  for 
Governor. 

E.  W.  Dirickson,  of  Worcester,  former  member  of  the  Lepslature. 

Col.  Joseph  Wickes,  of  Charlestown,  former  Deputy  Attorney  General  for  Cecil  and 
Kent. 

Hon.  Alexander  Evans,  of  Cecil,  former  Representative  in  Congress. 

George  Earl,  Esq.,  of  Cecil. 

John  A.  Croswell,  of  Cecil. 

John  C.  Morgan,  of  St.  Mary’s.  ^  x  •  ,  x  v  r 

John  T.  Dorsey,  of  Howard  county,  former  member  of  the  Legislature  and  member  ol 
the  Reform  Convention. 

William  H.  Dorsey,  of  Baltimore,  brother  of  the  above, 

S.  Teakle  Wallace,  of  Baltimore,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  former  Whig  speaker. 
Thomas  Yoates  Walsh,  of  Baltimore,  former  member  of  Congress. 

William  H.  Gatchell,  Esq.,  lawyer  of  Baltimore. 

Robert  M.  Magraw,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  President  of  Susquehannah  RaUroad. 
Thomas  Donaldson,  Esq.,  of  Howard  county,  former  member  of  the  Legislature  and 
member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  present  constitution  of  the  State. 


John  K.  Longwell,  of  St.  Mary’s  county,  former  member  of  the  Legislature, 
Benedict  1.  Heard,  of  St.  Mary’s  county,  a  prominent  Whig. 


OLD  LINE  WHIG  LAWYERS  IN  CINCINNATI  FOR  MR.  BUCHANAN. 


Judge  James, 

Judge  M.  R.  Tilden, 

Judge  Baffin, 

C.  Anderson,  Esq., 

Joshua  Bates,  Esq., 

N  Longworth,  Esq., 

T.  Nesmith,  Esq., 

D.  Worthington,  Esq., 

J.  Worthington,  Esq., 

We  add  the  following : 

Hon .  George  Evans,  Maine, 
Hon.  E.  W.  Farley,  Maine, 
Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  Mass., 
Hon.  James  C.  Jones,  Tenn. 
Hon.  A.  G.  Talbott,  Ky., 
lion.  William  Preston,  Ky., 


Judge  T.  M.  Key, 
Judge  W.  Johnson, 
Hon.  E.  H.  Spencer, 
Alex.  Johnson,  Esq., 
A.  S.  Sullivan,  Esq., 
Li.  Anderson,  Esq., 
Patrick  Mallon,  Esq., 
T.  Jones,  Esq., 


Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  La., 
Hon.  Josiah  Randall,  Penn., 
Hon.  William  B.  Reed,  Penn., 
Hon.  I  E.  Hiester,  Penn., 
Hon.  T.  J.  Michie,  Va., 

And  a  host  of  others . 


TO  THE  OLD  LINE  WHIGS. 

The  following  address  taken  from  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  27th  of  October’ 
1840,  was  issued  by  the  State  Whig  Central  Committee  to  the  Whig  Party  in  Maryland’ 
and  shows  the  doctrine  of  the  Whig  party,  both  as  to  the  naturalization  and  the  Catholic 
question. 

Many  sincere  Whigs,  who  in  the  present  contest  are  heart  and  hand  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  will  rejoice  to  know  that  the  Whig  doctrine,  years  ago,  was  that  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  religious  creeds  should  not  be  brought  into  political  contests.  They  stand  now 
Where  they  stood  in  1840,  and  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  light  the  same 
great  battle : 


TO  THE  WHIGS  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  undersigned,  as  members  of  the  Whig  Central  Committee  of  the  State,  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  present  this  statement  of  their  views.  The  Whigs  of  Maryland 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  sustain  this  proceeding,  and  acquiesce  in  its  propriety. 

Gen.  Duff  Green,  as  editor  of  the  Pilot,  has  discussed  in  his  paper  subjects  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  have  no  proper  connection  with  the  Presidential  election. 
Within  a  few  days  this  gentleman  has  published  a  prospectus  for  a  newspaper,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  determination  to  continue,  after  the  election,  discussions  on  questions 
with  which  the  Whig  party  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be  identified.  As  an  individual, 
Gen.  Green  has  an  undoubted  right  to  take  such  a  course  as  Lis  own  judgment  may  ap. 
prove.  As  an  editor  of  a  party  paper,  he  has  thought  proper  to  persevere  in  conduct 
which  he  knew  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Whig  party  of  Maryland.  He  has  repeatedly 
been  requested  to  avoid  all  discussions  in  reference  to  religious  sects,  but  such  requests 
have  always  been  disregarded.  He  has  ever  assumed  the  position  that  he  alone  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  may  appear  in  his  editorial  columns.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  and 
our  object  now  is  to  make  this  manifest  beyond  all  dispute  to  the  people  of  Maryland. 
We  now_  emphatically  declare  that  the  Whig  party  is  not  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent, 
responsible  for  what  has  heretofore  been  published  in  the  Pilot  on  the  subject  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  and  naturalized  voters,  and  will  not  be  responsible  for  what  Gen.  Green  mav  be 
pleased  hereafter  to  do.  ^ 

It  is  our  decided  conviction  that  the  election  contests  in  this  country  are  already  suf¬ 
ficiently  exciting  and  absorbing  in  their  character.  If  the  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  religious  denominations  are  to  be  appealed  to,  and  to  be  used  as  incentives  to  party 
action,  no  man  can  forsee  how  terrible  maybe  the  result.  Heretofore,  after  the  elections 
have  been  settled  by  the  ballot  box,  a  calm  has  succeeded  the  politicM  storm.  With  the 
close  of  the  contest  have  subsided  the  excited  and  often  angry  feelings  which  prevaUed 
during  its  continuance.  Those  who  were  alienated  one  from  the  other  by  political  dis- 
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cussions  have  generally  returned  to  their  friendly  relations  after  the  settlement  of  the 
questions  which  divided  them.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  causes  of  discussion  which  or¬ 
dinarily  exist,  a  religious  controversy  is  to  take  place,  who  can  allay  the  excitement 
which  these  combined  causes  may  produce,  and  when  will  such  a  centest  be  finally 
settled. 

In  this  country  every  man  is  permitted  to  worship  his  Maker  in  snch  way  as  his  con¬ 
science  may  approve.  Our  laws  and  constitutions  were  framed  to  secure  to  all  this  glo- 
rious  privilege.  The  native  and  naturalized  citizens  are  equally  entitled  to  the  blessings 
of  our  government.  All  are  equal ;  and  when  a  stranger  takes  up  his  abode  here,  and 
has  remained  among  us  during  the  time  prescribed  by  the  naturalization  laws,  he  has  a 
right  to  become  a  citizen,  and  will  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Such  being  the  views  of  the  Committee,  and,  as  they  believe,  of  their  constituents,  the 
great  Whig  party  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  they  hereby  declare  their  disavowal  of  any 
concurrence  in  the  present  or  prospective  editorial  course  of  General  Green,  and  devolve 
upon  him  alone  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  course. 


N.  F,  Williams,  Chairman. 


Geo.  R.  Richakdson, 
Wm.  H.  Gatohell, 
James  Gkieves, 
Samuel  Hauden, 
Geo.  W.  Keebs, 

Asa  Needham, 

Chas.  H.  Pitts, 
Neilsoh  Poe, 

Geo.  M.  Gill, 

James  Haewood, 


William  Chesnct, 
John  P.  Kennedy, 
Sam’l  McLellan, 

A.  G.  Cole, 

Hugh  Bikckhead, 
Jas.  L.  Eidgely, 
Gustav  W.  Lueman, 
Jas.  Fraziee, 

Wm.  R.  Jones, 

T.  Yates  Walsh. 


THE  NORTHERN  SUPPORTERS  OF  MR.  FILLMORE. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  Revolutionary  means  of  redressing  what  the 
Abolitionists  call  the  wrongs  of  Kansas  came  from  the  Hon.  George  Grundy 
Dunn,  of  Indiana,  a  candidate  for  Elector  on  the  Fillmore  ticket  in  that  State. 
In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  21st  of  July  last  he  said  : 

“  I  would  cut  off  the  supplies  and  stop  the  wheels  of  government,  rather  than  let  it 
move  an  inch  further  in  its  present  most  ill-directed  and  perilous  course.  If  those  who 
control  that  course  are  refractory— if  they  will  not  heed  the  clear  and  distinct  utteran¬ 
ces  of  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment,  justly  aroused  to  indignation  against  a  great 
wrong— if  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  will  not  warn,  or  check  them,  I  would  cut  off  the 
sinews  of  power  and  thus  compel  submission  to  an  overwhelming  public  necessitv.  fCries 
of  ‘  Good !’  ‘That  is  it !’  ‘That  is  the  doctrine  I’  ”  ^ 

He  was  speaking  in  favor  of  a  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  at 
the  time.  The  public  sentiment  to  which  he  alluded  was  that  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  favor  of  such  restoration.  In  the  same  speech  he  said  ; 

“  I  shaU  most  cheerfully  give  my  vote  to  that  candidate  who  both  hails  from  and  l<vea 
in.  New  Y ork,  and  not  to  him  who  hails  from,  and  lives  in  Pennsylvania,  or  to'him  who 
Uvingin  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  this  canvass,  hails  from  Califoinia— or  to  any 
other,  who  is  amphibious,  either  in  his  home  or  his  principles."  [Laughter.] 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Bayard  Clarke,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New-York,  a  prominent  Know-Nothing  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  : 

“  Some  have  wondered  that  a  certain  class  of  our  naturalized  citizens  should  be  found 
sustaining  the  Cincinnati  platform,  and  the  Presidential  candidate  who  has  merged  his 
individuality  in  that  platform,  while  another  class  sustain  the  platform  of  freedom  in 
opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  slavery.  But  to  me  there  is  no  mystery  in  all  this  It 
only  iUustrates  the  natural  affinity  of  J esuitism  with  slavery.  That  part  of  our  foreign 
born  population  who  support  Mr.  Buchanan  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  subjects  of 
the  Roman  hierachy,  and  consequently  friendly  to  the  despotic  principle,  of  which  sla¬ 
very  is  a  logical  necessity.  On  the  contrary,  the  foreign  bom  voters  who  oppose  the 
extension  of  slavery,  with  the  platform  and  candidate  of  the  Cincinnati  convention,  are 
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generally  a  more  intelligent  class  of  citizens,  owing  no  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  disdain¬ 
ing  all  alliance  with  the  slave  power,  which  degrades  labor,  and  despises  the  laborer. 
The  former  are  Catholics,  the  latter  Protestants.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  in  both 
cases,  but  this  classification  will  be  found  generally  correct,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  will  also  be  found  in  the  natural  affinity  of  one  despotic  system  with  another.  Said 
I  not  rightly  that  Protestantism  is  significant  of  all  that  contributes  to  the  elevation,  the 
progress,  and  freedom  of  our  race  ?  As  a  Protestant  I  can  do  no  less,  then,  than  oppose 
the  aggressions  of  the  slave-power ;  and  when  I  find  Jesuitism  allying  itself  with  that 
power,  and  striving  to  secure  the  success  of  its  platform  and  its  candidate,  I  cannot  fail 
to  remark,  that  consistency  demands  from  all  who  love  the  Protestant  principle,  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  usurpations  of  slavery,  no  less  than  relentless  hostility  to  the  aggressions  of 
popery.  They  are  TWIN  DEMONS  ;  and,  God  helping  me,  lam  resolved,  within  the 
limits  of  constitutional  action,  to  give  no  quarter  to  cither.” 


The  New  Albany  Tribune,  the  leading  Fillmore  paper  in  Indiana,  has  the 
following  ticket  at  the  head  of  its  columns : 

For  President,  MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

For  Vice  President,  A.  J.  DONELSON. 


Electors  for.  the  State  at  large. 


George  G.  Dunn,  of  Lawrence  county,  Andrew  L.  Osborne,  of  Laporte. 

District  Electors. 


].  James  G.  Jones,  of  Vanderburf. 

2.  David  T.  Laird,  of  Ferry. 

3.  John  Baker,  of  Lawrence. 

4.  William  E.  White,  of  Dearbome. 

5.  Fred.  Johnsonbough,  of  Wayne. 

6.  Henry  H.  Bradley,  of  Johnson. 


7.  William  K.  Edwards,  of  Vigo. 

8.  James  Prather,  of  Montgomery. 

9.  Thomas  S.  Stanfield,  of  St.  Joseph, 

10.  John  B.  Howe,  of  Langrange. 

11.  William  R.  Hale,  of  Wabash. 


The  same  paper  contains  the  following : 


COALITION  BETWEEN  FILLMORE  AND  FREMONT. 

The  Fillmore  State  Convention  of  Indiana  have  just  united  with  the  Fremont  or  Black 
Republican  party,  by  nominating  the  same  Electoral  ticket- for  the  State.  If  any  of  our 
Democratic  friends  have  been  feeding  thensselves  up  with  the  hope  of  a  division  among 
the  American  and  Republican  parties,  upon  the  State  ticket,  they  would  do  well  to  give 
that  hope  up  as  utterly  futile. 

The  fusion  of  the  parties  for  the  Presidency  is  now  complete,  which  seals  the  fate  of 
Buchanan  Democracy  in  Indiana. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Fillmore  should  now  go  to  work  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  popu. 
lar  vote  of  the  State  of  Indiana  for  him ;  if  they  succeed,  of  which  we  have  no  doubt, 
the  Electoral  vote  will  be  cast  for  him.  Lit  there  be  no  crashing  between  the  friends  of 
Fillmore  and  Fremont,  because  their  cause  is  one  cause .  Let  the  energies  of  the  friends  of 
each  be  directed  against  Buchanan,  and  we  will  have  no  more  slave  soil  to  curse  our 
government. 

The  Huntington  (Indiana)  Gazette,  a  Fremont  paper,  has  the  same  Electoral 
ticket  in  its  columns,  headed  as  follows : 

For  President,  JOHN  C.  FREMONT,  of  New  York. 

For  Vice  President,  W.  L.  DAYTON,  of  New  Jersey. 

MORE  FUSION. 

The  Gazette  published  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  has  the  following 
ticket  at  its  head  : 
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WHIG,  AMERICAN  AND  REPUBLICAN  UNION  TICKET. 

For  Cabal  Commissioner,  THOMAS  E.  COCHRAN,  of  York  County. 

For  Auditor  General,  DARWIN  PHELPS,  of  Armstrong  county. 

For  Surveyor  General,  BARTHOLOMEW  LAPORTE,  of  Bradford  county. 

IS  NOT  THE  FUSION  COMPLETE? 

The  Eagle,  a  Fillmore  paper  published  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  the 
fojlowing  caption  to  the  American  platform  adopted  at  Philadelphia,  Februrary 

THE  PLATFORM  MR.  FILLMORE  ENDORSES  AND  STANDS  ON! 

America  for  Americans,  and  Opposition  to  the  Repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise. 


AMERICANISM  AT  THE  NORTH. 

THE  KNOW-NOTHING  PLATFORM  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE. 


’  Bangor,  February  lai!,  1855. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  founders  of  this  republic  all 
indicate  that  our  forefathers  intended  that  slavery  be  sectional,  not  national— tempora¬ 
ry,  not  permanent.  ^ 

Resolved,  native. Amencardsrn,  anti-slavery,  and  temperance  are  the  foundation 

stones  of  our  order,  equally  deserving  our  consideration ;  and  that  before  giving  our 
political  support  to  any  man,  for  any  office,  we  will  imperatively  demand  his  entire  com- 
mittal  in  favor  of  these  great  and  cardinal  principles.  • 

Resolved,  That  we  solemnly  protest  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
the  passage  of  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bill,  and  the  fugitive  slave  law,  as  violations  of  the 
rights  of  the  free  States,  and  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  free  institutions  of  our 
country.” 


KNOW-NOTHING  PARTY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ON  SLAVERY. 

That  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  tones  and  deeds  of  the  founders 
of  this  republic,  all  indicate  that  our  forefathers  intended  that  slavery  should  be  sec* 
tional,  not  national — temporary,  not  permanent. 

»  Resolved,  That  as  a  political  party  pledged  to  regard  and  watch  over  the  best  inter 
ests  of  the  whole  Union,  and  to  labor  for  its  integrity  and  perpetuity  we  solemnly  protest 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  and  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  as  violating  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  tending  to  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  country.  t 

“  Resolved,  That  we  never  will,  under  any  circumstances,  consent  to  the  admission  of 
slavery  into  any  portion  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  compact  of  1820  and  from 
which  it  was  then  excluded  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  both  the  northern  and  southern 
States.” 


MR.  FILLMORE  IN  FAVOR  OF  ALIEN  SUFFRAGE. 

Mr.  Filmore  signed  the  Washington  Territorial  bill  in  1853.  That  bill 
gives  aliens  the  right  of  suffrage. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

“  Every  white  male  inhabitant  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  shall  have 
been  a  resident  of  said  Territory  at  the  time  of  the  passage  af  this  act,  ’and  shall  possess 
the  qualifications  hereinafter  prescribed,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first  election 
and  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  within  the  said  Territory;  but  the  qualifications  of 
voters,  and  of  holding  office  at  all  subsequent  elections,  shall  be  such  as  shaU  be  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly :  Provided,  That  the  right  of  suflFrage,  and  of  holding 
office,  shall  be  exercised  only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  above  the  age  of  twenty - 
one  years,  anb  those  above  that  age  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  their  intention  to 
become  such,  and  shall  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

THE  STATES,  AND  NOT  CONGRESS,  HAVE  ALONE  THE 
RIGHT  TO  REGULATE  SUFFRAGE  WITHIN  THEIR  RE¬ 
SPECTIVE  LIMITS. 

The  Know-Nothing  orators  clamor  about  aliens  voting  in  some  of  the  states. 
They  promised  the  people  if  they  were  elevated  to  power  that  they  would  stop 
it.  Have  any  of  them  attempted  to  do  it  in  Congress?  No!  Why?  Because 
they  know  Congress  has  no  power  over  the  subject.  Congress  can  make  a 
man  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ,  but  not  a  voter  in  the  states,  nor  can  it  take 
from  him  the  right  of  voting  therein.  The  states  have  the  controlling  power 
in  that  respect.  Thus  Virginia  years  since  prescribed  in  her  constitution  that 
a  man  without  a  property  qualification  could  not  vote.  The  man  thus  pre¬ 
scribed  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Such  citizenship  it  will  thus  be 
seen  did  not  give  him  the  right  to  vote.  Virginia  controlled  that  matter  and 
decided  that  he  should  not  vote.  This  fact  is  merely  cited  as  an  illustration. 


FOREIGN  PAUPERS  AND  CONVICTS. 

Alabama,  California,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont  and  Virginia,  the  only  states, 
through  the  seaports  of  which  foreign  paupers  and  convicts  can  find  access  to  ou.- 
shores,  have  already  on  their  statute  books,  ample  law  to  prevent  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  convicts,  and  to  reimburse  those  States  the  damages  arising  from  the 
support  of  paupers. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  ENGLAND  SATISFIED  THAT  NO 
TEMPORAL  ALLEGIANCE  IS  DUE,  BY  CATHOLICS,  TO 
THE  POPE. 

The  odious  Catholic  disabilities  which  existed  in  Protestant  Episcopal  Eng¬ 
land  for  so  many  years,  were,  no  doubt,  established  on  account  of  the  idea  that 
Catholics  owed  a  Temporal  Allegiance  to  the  Pope.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government,  instituted  the  following  inquiries,  and  received  the 
subjoined  answers.  The  result  was  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  of  the  disabilities 
were  removed  by  England : 

“  1 .  Has  the  Pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  whatsoever,  within 
the  realm  of  England  ? 

“  2.  Can  the  Pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the  Church 
of  Romo,  absolve  or  dispense  with  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
upon  any  pretext  whatsoever  ? 

“  3.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith  by  which  Catholics  are 
justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or  other  persons  differing  from  them  in  reli¬ 
gious  opinions,  in  any  transaction,  either  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature  ?” 

These  questions  were  sent  for  answer  to  the  Catholic  universities  of  Paris, 
of  Douay,  of  Alcala,  of  Valladolid,  and  of  Salamanca.  These  several  uni¬ 
versities  are  conducted  by  the  most  learned  men  of  Europe,  and  they  all  res¬ 
ponded  with  frankness  and  promptness  to  the  questions.  We  have  space  only 
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for  the  answer  of  one,  though  we  have  them  all  before  us,  and  state  that  the 
answers  of  all  are  strictly  the  same.  To  show  what  they  4II  answered,  we 
select  the  response  of  the  University  of  Paris,  as  follows: 

Abstract  from  the  answers  of  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Divinity  of  Paris  to  the  above  queries. 

After  an  introduction,  according  to  the  usual  form  of  the  university,  they  answer  the 
first  query  by  declaring — 

Neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  cardinals,  nor  any  body  of  men,  nor  any  other  person  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  hath  any  civil  authority,  civil  power,  civil  jurisdiction,  or  civil  pre¬ 
eminence  whatsoever,  in  any  kingdom,  and,  consequently,  none  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  reason  or  virtue  of  any  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  by  di¬ 
vine  institution  inherent  in,  or  granted,  or  by  any  other  means  belonging  to  the  Pope, 
or  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  doctrine  the  sacred  faculty  of  divinity  of  Paris  has  always 
held,  and  upon  every  occasion  maintained,  and  upon  every  occasion  has  rigidly  proscrib¬ 
ed  the  contrary  doctrines  from  her  schools. 

Answer  to  second  query.  Neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  cardinals,  nor  any  body  of  men, 
or  any  person  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  can,  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  absolve  or  release  the 
subjects  of  the  King  of  England  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  and  the  first  query  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  the  answer  of  the  first  im- 
fliediately  and  naturally  apphes  to  the  second,  &c. 

Answer  to  the  third  query.  There  is  no  tenet  in  the  Catholic  church  by  which  Cath¬ 
olics  arc  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or  those  who  .differ  from  them  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  tenet  that  it  is  lawful  to  break  faith  with  heretics  is  so  repug¬ 
nant  to  common  honesty  and  .the  opinions  of  Catholics,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which 
those  who  have  defended  the  Catholic  faith  against  Protestants  have  complained  more 
heavily  than  the  malice  and  calumny  of  their  adversaries  in  imputing  this  tenet  to  them ; 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Given  at  Paris,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Sorborne,  held  on  Thursday,  the  11th 
day  before  the  calends  of  March,  1789.  [Signed  in  due  form.] 


IDENTIY  OF  PRINCIPLE  BETWEEN  HARTFORD  CONVEN- 
TIONISM  AND  KNOW  NOTHINGISM. 


Every  one  recollects  the  odious  Hartford  Convention,  held  during  the  War 
of  1812 — a  Convention,  representing  constituencies  in  the  New  England 
States,  who  opposed  their  country  in  that  war  and  hung  blue  lights  out  on  the 
coast  to  enable  the  ships  of  the  enemy  to  know  the  movements  of  our  own 
gallant  navy  and  conspire  the  more  easily  to  defeat  it.  It  had  its  secrecy, 
like  the  Know  Nothings. 

The  first  resolution  read : 


Resolved,  That  the  most  inviolate  secrecy  shall  be  observed  by  each  member  of  this 
Convention,  including  the  Secretary,  as  to  all  propositions,  debate,  and  proceedings 
thereof,  until  this  injunction  shall  be  suspended  or  altered. 


A  part  of  its  platform,  like  that  of  the 
citizens. 

ONE  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE 
HARTFORD  CONVENTION. 

Resolved,  That  no  person  who  shall  here- 
after  be  naturalized  shall  be  eligible  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  nor  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  any  civil  office  under  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  United  States. 


Know  Nothings,  proscribed  naturalized 

THIRD  ARTICLE  OF  THE  KNOW 
NOTHING  PLATFORM  OF  1856. 

3.  Americans  must  rule  America ;  and, 
to  this  end,  native-\>oni  citizens  should  be 
selected  for  all  State,  Federal,  and  munici¬ 
pal  offices,  or  government  employment,  in 
preference  to  naturalized  citizens. 


THE  BIBLE  VS.  KNOW  NOTHINGISM. 


“If  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  him;  but  the  stranger 
that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  and. thou  shalt  love  him 
as  thyself,  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  1  am  the  Lord  your  God. — Book 
of  Leviticus,  19tA  chapter,  83d  and  3Uh  verses. 
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GEORGE  III,  A  KNOW-NOTHING. 

Amongst  the  counts  in  that  grand  indictment  framed  by  our  Revolutionary 
fathers— the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  one  charging  his  Royal  highness 
with  the  infliction  upon  the  American  Colonies  of  one  of  the  very  abuses  now 
sought  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  policy  of  the  country  by  the  Know-Nothing 
party.  Read  from  that  Declaration  of  Independence  with  what  emphasis  they 
rebuked  the  Know-Nothingism  of  that  Royal  tyrant. 

“  He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ;  for  that  purpose  ob¬ 
structing  the  lavrs  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  en¬ 
courage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of 


PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  NATURALIZATION  LAWS  VINDICATED 
BY  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

In  a  paragraph  preceding  this  we  show  the  identity  of  principle  be¬ 
tween  Know-Nothingism  and  Hartford  Conventionism.  The  Hartford 
Conventionists  opposed  the  war  of  1812.  The  war  of  1812  was  fought 
by  this  country  for  the  reason  that  England  denied  the  right  of  a  man 
born  under  her  flag  to  swear  away  his  allegiance  to  her  Government  and  be¬ 
come  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Denying  this  right  she  attempted  to 
search  our  vessels,  take  from  them  those  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
who  were  born  under  English  dominion.  War  was  the  result.  Victory  for 
our  arms  ended  the  contest.  The  basis  principle  of  the  naturalization  laws 
was  vindicated.  The  Know-Nothings  are  endeavoring  to  destroy  these  laws, 
with  the  halo  of  the  glory  of  the  revolution  and  the  war  of  1812  thrown  around 
them.  Think  of  this  and  read  the  following  paragraph  : 

FOREIGN  INFLUENCE. 

It  was  against  this  kind  of  foreign  influence  that  Washington  advised  his 
countrymen  when  he  said : 

“  Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me  fellow 
citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake.” 

Washington  was  not  thinking  of  the  poor  emigrant,  but  of  influence  like  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  the  London.  Chronicle,  one  of  Victoria’s  organs,  in  reference  to  our 
Presidential  contest : 

“  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Buchanan  elected,  because  he  is  in  favor  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  obnoxious  institutions,  as  they  exist,  AHD  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  STATES. 
There  is  no  safety  for  European  monarchial  governments,  if  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  United  States  is  allowed  to  succeed.  ELECT  FREMONT  AND  THE 
FIRST  BLOW  TO  THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  EFFECTED  '  ” 


ANTAGONISM  BETWEEN  THE  OATH  OF  THE  KNOW 
NOTHINGS  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED- 
STATES. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  KNOW  NOTHING  CONSTITUTION. 

STATES. 

Art.  VI. — “No  religious  test  bIlbH  ever  h&  Art.  III. — “The  object  of  this  organiza- 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  of  tion  ehaU  be  to  resist  the  insidious  poRcy 
public  trust  xmder  this  government.”  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  other  foreign 

influence  against  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  hy  placing  in  all  offices  in  the  gift  of 
•  the  people,  or  by  appointment,  none  hut  «a- 

tivehornv'B.orsmK&t  citizens 
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Compare  it  also  with  the  act  of  religious  toleration  in  the  Constitution  of 
Virginia,  penned  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  authorship  of  which  is  his  epitaph 
on  his  tombstone : 


16.  That  religion,  or  the  duty  -which 
we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of 
discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by  rea¬ 
son  and  conviction — not  by  force  or  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  therefore,  all  men  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  ;  and 
that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practise 
Christian  forbearance,  love,  and  charity 
towards  each  other. 


KNOW  NOTHING  OATH. 

You  futhermore  promise  and  declare 
that  you  will  not  vote  nor  give  your  influ¬ 
ence  for  any  man  for  any  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people,  unless  he  be  an  American 
bom  citizen,  in  favor  of  Americans  ruling 
America,  nor  if  he  be  a  Roman  Catholic." 

Again:  “  You  solemnly  and  sincerely 
swear  that,  if  it  may  be  done  legally,  you 
will,  when  elected  to  any  office,  remove  all 
foreigners  and  Roman  Catholics  from  office, 
and  that  you  will  in  no  case  appoint  such  to 
office." 


PROSCRIPTION  OF  ONE  RELIGIOUS  SECT  WILL  LEAD 
EVENTUALLY  TO  THE  PROSCRIPTION  IN  TURN  OF  ALL. 

The  following,  says  the  Trenton  True  American,  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet 
written  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  American  orders  to  prove  that  the  Methodist 
Church  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  free  country. 

Recollect  Methodists  that  this  is  from  one  of  a  faction  that  is  endeavoring 
to  get  your  aid  to  proscribe  your  Catholic  fellow  citizens. 

“Bnt  again —  the  very  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  a  free  people.  Suppose  a  crisis  to  arrive  in  political  action,  in  which 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Methodist  Church  is  interested.  Prom  the  dependence  of  all  the 
parts  on  one  great  central  power,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  suffrages  of  most  of  the 
members  may  be  controlled  by  the  bishops.  Let  the  bishop  suggest  to  the  presiding 
elders  that  the  interests  of  their  ecclesiastical  despotism  will  be  subserved  by  the  election 
of  a  certain  set  of  men  to  office ;  the  presiding  elders  use  their  influence  over  the 
preachers,  the  preachers  over  the  class  leaders,  and  the  class  leaders  over  their  class 
members,  and  thus  the  balance  af  power  in  a  political  contest  may  rest  in  the  hands  of 
SEVEN  Episcopal  Methodist  Bishops.  There  is  as  much  danger  of  this,  as  there  is  of 
Komanism  accomplishing  a  similar  result ;  provided  the  occasion  requires  it.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  too  independent  to  be 
thus  influenced ;  but,  while  they  submit  to  the  degradation  to  which  I  have  shown  they 
are  subjected  in  Church  matters,  let  them  not  speak  of  independence  in  political  matters. 
Let  them  become  ecclesiastically  free,  and  then  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  would  dare 
to  polhically  free  if  the  bishops  undertook  to  prevent  it. 

“  I  have  thus  briefly  sho-wn  that  Episcopal  Methodism  is  anti-American  in  its  spirit 
and  tendency,  and  that  it  is  a  dangerous  foe  to  republicanism.  I  have'  shown  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  usurpation — that  its  very  organization  provides  for  the  support  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  assumed  power,  and  that  this  power  may  be  oppressively  exercised  without  re- 
restriction-  I  have  shown  that  Methodist  Episcopacy  contains  in  itself  the  very  elements 
of  an  absolute  despotism,  and  therefore  must  ultimately,  unless  checked,  subvert  and 
destroy  our  republican  institutions. 


A  KNOW-NOTHING  MAYOR  vs.  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
The  Constitution  says : 

“  Sec.  II — Aeticle  III. — No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  ’or  regulation 
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therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  Jabor  may  be  due.”  I 

Here  is  what  a  Know-Nothing  Mayor,  whose  election  was  hailed  in  every 
section,  even  in  the  South,  as  a  great  American  triumph,  said : 

“  Mayor’s  Office,  Phila.,  March  G,  1835. 
“Mr.  Samuel  Johnson— Dear  Sir:  With  the  kindest  feelings  for  you  personally,  and 
with  great  respect  for  your  character  as  an  officer,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  inform  you  that 
if  you  act  as  the  agent  of  Louisiana  to  return  Warwick,  charged  with  encouraging  the  escape 
of  a  fugitive  slave  to  that  State,  I  will  consider  it  my  duty  to  discharge  you  immediately  from 


the  police  force  of  this  city. 

“Yours,  respectfully, 


11  T.  CONRAD,  Mayor.” 


KENNETH  RAYNER. 

No  man  in  the  country  pretends  to  be  more  afraid  of  the  Pope,  at  this  time 
than  Kenneth  Rayner.  He  is  his  terror  by  day  as  well  as  by  night  A  Catholic,! 
to  his  eyes,  is  a  monstrum  horrendum.  He  wants  legislation  against  Catholics, 
although  he  knows  that  it  is  neither  practicable  or  constitutional  to  do  it. 
But  lei°us  exhibit  the  humbuggery  of  Know-Nothingism,  by  showing  when 
Rayner  had  it  in  his  hands  to  move  to  oppress  them,  what  he  then  said.  In 

the  Constitutional  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  in  1835,  he,  the  said  Ray¬ 
ner,  thus  spoke : 

“  I  do  not  conceive  that  we  have  anything  to  do  with  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
creed.  We  have  not  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  contending  sects.  We  have  not  to 
inquire  whether  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  the  legal  custodian  of  the  Keys  of  Christ’s  King¬ 
dom,  or  whether,  (according  to  the  opinion  of  some,)  he  is  the  many-headed  monster 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  x  •„  i.  j  •  r.-  /.xi, 

“  But  it  is  said,  if  the  Catholic  is  excluded  from  office,  that  will  not  deprive  him  of  the 
right  of  worsliipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  Sir,  the  right 
of  worshipping  God  free  from  all  personal  pains  and  penalties,  is  a  right  which  can  now 
be  enioyed  in  any  country  in  Christendom.  An  exclusion  from  the  honors,  the  profits, 
and  the  emoluments  of  the  State,  is  the  highest  persecution  which  public  opinion  will 
tolerate  in  any  Christian  country  in  this  enlightened  age.  So  that  if  you  sanction  the 
principle  reco<^nized  in  the  32d  Article,  you  use  the  rod  of  persecution  with  as  unspar¬ 
ing  a  hand  as  it  is  used  in  Spain,  or  the  States  of  the  Church.  And  if  you  exclude  one 
sect  why  not  another  and  another,  and  finally  all.  except  one? 

“  Retain  that  Article,  and  I  assert  it,  the  Catholic  and  Jew  will  be  placed  under  the 
ban  of  proscription,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  his  merit  ;  although  he  may  love  his 
country  with  a  patriotism  as  pure  as  the  first  love  of  woman ;  although  he  may  pour 
out  his  blood  like  water  in  her  defence  ;  yet,  for  daring  to  ‘  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,’  you  cut  him  off  from  all  hope  of  political  preferment 
and  from  all  stimulus  to  ambition.  Like  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  he  will  be  oppressed 
bv  the  land  in  which  he  lives,  the  soil  on  which  he  treads,  and  like  them,  he  will  have 
left  no  other  resource  but  to  turn  back  upon  the  graves  of  his  fathers,  and  take  up  his 
march  to  a  more  tolerant  clime.  Sir,  the  exclusion  from^  office  for  opinion’s  sake,  in 
this  enlightened  age,  proceeds  from  the  same  spirit  of  bigotry  and  superstition  which 
has  preyed  upon  mankind  from  the  building  of  Babel  to  the  present  time.” 

Mr,  Rayner  concludes  his  defence  of  the  Catholics  in  the  following  manner 

“  Sir  is  this  convention  ready  to  incorporate  into  our  fundamental  law  the  doctrine, 
that  ‘honesty,  capabiUty,  and  faithfulness  to  the  Constitution,’  is  not  a  sufficient  quali¬ 
fication  for  office,  but  that  he  who  obtains  it  must  abjure  a  certain  particular  faith  ? 
Sir,  who  constituted  us  judges  of  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  ?  What  right  have 
we  to  impugn  the  motives  of  our  feUow  men?  It  is  asserting  one  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity  himself,  for  it  is  the  Lord  alone  that  pondereth  the  heart.  Sir,  you  may  carry 
on  this  system  of  persecution,  but  there  is  one  point  beyond  which  yon  cannot  go.  You 
tnay  sabject  the  body  to  privation  and  torture,  but  you  cannot  fetter^  the  .mind  fetters 
cannot  bind  it — tyrants  cannot  enchain  it — dungeons  cannot  confine  it  it  will  rise  su¬ 
perior  to  the  powers  of  fate,  and  aspire  to  Him  who  gave  it.” 

For  the  correctness  of  the  quotation  (says  the  Fayetteville  Carolinian)  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Debates  of  the  Convention  of  1835,  pages  262-3-4. 
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Mr.  Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart,  one  of  the  Know-Nothing  Electors  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Fillmore,  thus  endeavored  to  blarney  our  Irish  Fellow  Citizens,  when  he  was 
in  hopes  that  his  Master  my  Lord  Fillmore  would  be  the  Whig  nominee  and 
would  like  to  have  their  votes. 

Washington,  March  18,  1852. 

Gentlemen : — I  have  been  favored  with  the  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend  a  pub¬ 
lic  dinner  to  be  given  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  17ih  inst.,  in  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  St.  Patrick’s  day.” 

The  occasion  is  an  interesting  one,  and  there  is  no  portion  of  our  citizens  whom 
it  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  to  meet  around  the  social  board.  I  have  always 
regarded  it  as  a  happy  omen  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  Government,  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  emigration  to  our  shores  is  of  the  Irish  race — kindred  to  ourselves — 
and  who  so  readily  become  incorporated  with  us.  I  have  been  strueje  with  the  facility  with 
which  they  adapt  themselves  to  our  institutions,  rightly  entering  into  their  scope  and  spirit — 
becoming,  in  a  word,  thoroughly  Americanized.  And  I  feel  assured  that,  while^  the  ap¬ 
proaching  festival  will  naturally  call  up  hallowed  recollections  of  old  Erin,  it  will  be 
with  hearts  full  of  attachments  and  devotion  to  the  home  of  their  adoption,  and  with 
sentiments  that  will  do  honor  to  the  character  of  American  citizens. 

Regretting  that  official  engagements  will  forbid  my  acceptance  of  your  kind  invitation, 
and  wishing  you  all  joy  on  this  festive  occasion.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  H.  H.  STUART. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  WILL  OF  GENERAL  JACI^SON. 

“  I  bequeath  to  my  well-beloved  nephew,  Andrew  J.  Donelson,  son  of  Samuel  Donelson, 
deceased,  the  elegant  sword  presented  to  me  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  with  this  injunction, 
that  he  fail  not  to  use  it  when  necessary  in  support  and  protection  of  our  glorious  Union,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of  our  beloved  country,  should  they  be  assailed 
by  foreign  or  domestic  traitors." 

Where  was  this  sword  and  its  owner  during  the  Mexican  War  ? 


HUMPHREY  MARSHALL  AND  FREMONT. 

The  Loudoun,  Va.,  Democratic  Mirror,  speaking  of  a  speech  made  by  Humphrey 

Marshall,  at  Leesburg,  r-cently,  says: 

“  He  was  also  very  severe  upon  Mr.  Buchanan,  charged  him  with  being  the  squatter 
sovereignty  candidate  of  the  North,  and  declared  that  he  would  as  leave  see  John  C. 
Fremont,  or  the  Devil  himself  made  President  as  James  Buchanan.” 


PRENTICE  AN  ABOLITIONIST. 

In  1829,  Prentice  was  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  Hie  Weekly  Review,  printed  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  of  that  year,  he  published  the  following 
editorial  in  that  paper.  Read  it  slaveholders  ; 

The  purchase  of  Texas  must  be  opposed.  Every  man  who  does  not  wish  to  see  the 
power  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States  depart  forever :  every  man  who  does  not 
wish  to  see  a  dozen  new  slave  States  added  to  the  Union,  and  to  hear  the  cries  of  addi¬ 
tional  millions  of  wretched  negroes  going  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  and  imprecate 
vengeance  upon  our  land,  will  oppose  the  purchase  of  Texas  with  a  deep  and  irresistible 
determination. 
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LAST  BALLOT  FOR  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES,  34TH  CONGRESS. 

On  the  2d  day  of  February,  1856,  the  House  adopted  a  resolution,  that  on 
the  third  ballot,  who  ever  received  the  highest  plurality  should  be  the  Speaker. 
The  third  ballot  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Banks.  It  was  as  follows; 


Nathaniel  P.  Banks  received . 108 

William  Aiken . JOO 

Henry  M.  Fuller .  0 

Lewis  D.  Campbell .  4 

Daniel  Wells .  .  1 


The  following  is  the  vote  in  detail ; 

For  Mr.  Banks — Messrs.  Albright,  Allison,  Ball,  Barbour,  Henry  Bennett,  Benson, 
Billinghurst,  Bingham,  Bishop,  Bliss,  Bradshaw,  Brenton,  Buffington,  Burlingame,  Jag. 
H.  Campbell,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Chaffee,  Ezra  Clark,  Clawson,  Colfax,  Comins,  Covode, 
Cragin,  Cumback,*  Damrell,  Timothy  Davis,  Day,  Dean,  De  Witt,  Dick,  Dickson,  Dodd, 
Durfee,  Edie,  Flagler,  Galloway,  Giddings,  Gilbert,  Granger,  Grow,  Bober tB.  Hall,  Har¬ 
lan,  Holloway,  Thomas  B.  Horton,  Howard,  Kelsey,  King,  Knapp,  Knight,  Knowlton, 
Knox,  Kunkel,  Leiter,  Mace,  Matteson,  McCarty,  Meacham,  Edllian  Miller,  Morgan, 
Morrill,  Mott,  Murray,  Nichols,  Norton,  Andrew  Oliver,  Parker,  Pearce,  Pelton,  Pen¬ 
nington,  Perry,  Pettit,  Pike,  Pringle,  Purviance,  Bitchie,  Bobbins,  Boberts,  Bobison, 
Sabin,  Sage,  Sapp,  Sherman,  Simmons,  Spinner,  Stanton,  Stranahan,  Tap  pan,  Thoring- 
ton,  Thurston,  Todd,  Trafton,  Tyson,  Wade,  Walbridge,  Waldron,  Calwalader  C.  Wash- 
burne,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Israel  Washburn,  Watson,  Welch,  Wood,  Woodruff,  and 
Woodworth. 

For  Mr.  Aiken — Messrs.  Allen,  Barksdale,  Bell,  Hendley  S.  Bennett,  Bocock,  Bowie, 
Boyce,  Branch,  Brooks,  Burnett,  Cadwalader,  Jolin  P.  Campbell,  Carlisle,  Caruthers, 
Caskie,  Clingman,  Howell  Cobb,  Williamson  B.  W.  Cobb,  Cox,  Crawford,  Davidson,  Den¬ 
ver,  Dowdell,  Edmuadson,  Elliott,  English,  Etheridge,  Eustis,  Evans,  Faulkner,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Foster,  Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller,  Goode,  Greenwood,  Augustus  Hall,  J.  Morrison  Har¬ 
ris,  Sampson  W.  Harris,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  Herbert,  Hoffman,  Houston,  Jewett,  George 
W.  Jones,  J.  Glancy  Jones,  Keitt,  Kelly,  Kennett,  Kidwell,  Lake,  Letcher,  Lindley, 
Lumpkin,  Alexander  K.  Marshall,  Humphrey  Marshall,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  Maxwell, 
McMullin,  McQueen,  Smith  Miller,  Millson,  Mordecai,  Oliver,  Orr,  Paine,  Peck,  Phelps, 
Porter,  Powell,  Puryear,  Quitman,  Beade,  Beady,  Bicaud,  Bivers,  Buffin,  Bust,  San- 
didge.  Savage,  Shorter,  Samuel  A.  Smith,  William  Smith,  William  B.  Smith,  Sneed, 
Stephens,  Stewart,  Swope,  Talbott,  Trippe,  Underwood,  Vail,  Walker,  Warner,  Watkins, 
Wells,  Wheeler,  Williams,  Winslow,  Daniel  B.  Wright,  John  V.  Wright,  and  Zollicoffer. 

For  Mr.  Fuller — Messrs.  Broom,  Bayard  Clark,  Cullen,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Mill- 
Ward,  and  Whitney. 

For  Mr.  Campbell — MesSrs.  Dunn,  Harrison,  Moore,  and  Scott. 

For  Mr..  Vlells — Mr.  Hickman. 

Messrs.  Broom,  Clarke,  Fuller,  Whitney,  and  Richardson  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Aiken  the  day  before,  did  not  vote  for  him  on  the  last  ballot.  Messrs. 
Broome,  Clarke,  and  Whitney  voted  for  Mr.  Fuller.  Mr.  Fuller  was  in  the 
Hall  and  did  not  vote.  It  was  stated  that  he  had  paired  off  with  Mr.  Barclay, 
who  was  also  in  the  Hall.  This  Mr.  Barclay  denies.  Messrs.  Faulkner, 
Alexander  K.  Marshall,  and  Keitt.  who  were  not  present  the  day  before  voted 
for  Mr.  Aiken  then.  Mr.  Richardson  had  to  resume  a  pair  with  Mr.  Emrie, 
of  Ohio,  which  Mr.  Faulkner  had  temporarily  taken  off  his  hands. 
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LAST  DAY  OF  THE  CALLED  SESSION. 

{From  the  Daily  Globe.) 

Saturday,  August  30,  1856. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  by  leave,  reported 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  another  Army  appropriation  bill,  with 
the  proviso’,  that  no  part  of  the  military  of  the  United  Stales,  for  the  support  of 
which  appropriations  are  made  by  this  act,  shall  be  employed  in  aid  of  the 
enforcement  of  any  enactment  of  the  body  claiming  to  be  the  Territorial  Leg¬ 
islature  of  Kansas. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  under  the  operation  thereof,  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  by  the  following  vote  : 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Albright,  Allison,  Barbour,  Barclay,  Henry  Bennett,  Benson,  Billing- 
hurst,  Bingham,  Bliss,  Bradshaw,  Brenton,  Buffington,  James  H.  Campbell,  Lewis  D. 
Campbell,  Chaffee,  Ezra  Clark,  Clawson,  Colfax,  Comins,  Covodc,  Cragin,  Cumback, 
Damrell,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Timothy  Davis,  Dean,  De-  Witt,  Dick,  Dickson,  Dodd, 
Durfee.  Edie,  Edwards,  Emrie,  Flagler,  Galloway,  Giddings,  Gilbert,  Granger,  Grow, 
Harlan,  Haven,  Holloway ,|ThomasJR.  Horton,  Howard,  Hugliston,  Kelsey,  King,  Knapp, 
Knight,  Knowlton,  Knox,  Kunkel,  Leiter,  .Vlatteson,  McCarty,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Mott, 
Murray,  Norton,  Andrew  Oliver,  Parker,  Peltou,  Pettit,  Pike,  Pringle,  Purviance, 
Ritchie,  Robbins,  Roberts,  Robison,  Sabin,  Sage,  Sapp,  Scott,  Sherman,  Simmons, 
Spinner,  Stranahan,  Tappan,  Thorington,  Thruston,  To*ld,  Trafton,  Tyson,  Wade, 
Wakeman,  Walbridge,  Waldron,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburne,  Elihu  B.  Washburue,  Israel 
Washburne,  Welch,  Wells,  Williams,  Wood,  Woodruff,  and  Woodworth — 99. 

KAYS _ Messrs.  Aiken,  Akers.  Barksdale,  Bell,  Hendley  S.  Bennett,  Bocock,  Bowie, 

Boyce,  Branch,  Burnett,  Cadwalader,  John  P.  Campbell,  Carlile,  Caskie,  Clingman, 
Howell  Cobb,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Cox,  Craige,  Crawford,  Cullen,  Dowdell,  Dunn, 
Edmundson,  Elliott,  Etheridge,  Florence,  Thomas  J,  D.  Fuller,  Goode,  Greenwood, 
Augustus  Hall,  J.  Morrison  Hai-ris,  Sampson  W.  Harris,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  Harrison, 
Hickman,  Hoffman,  Houston,  Jewett,  George  W.  Jones,  J.  Glancy  Jones,  Kennett,  Kid- 
weU,  Lake,  Letcher,  Lumpkin,  Mace,  Alexander  K.  Marshall,  Humphrey  Marshall, 
Maxwell,  McMullin,  McQueen,  Smith  Miller,  Millson,  Mordecai  Oliver,  Orr,  Pennington, 
Phelps,  PoweU,  Puryear,  Quitman,  Ricaud,  Rivers,  Ruffin,  Rust,  Shorter,  William  Smith, 
William  R.  Smith,  Stanton,  Stewart,  Talbott,  Vail,  Walker,  Warner,  Wheeler,  Daniel  B. 
Wright,  and  John  V.  Wrigit— 77. 

la  the  Senate,  the  bill  having  been  taken  up  for  consideration,  Mr.  Hunter 
moved  that  the  Kansas  proviso  be  stricken  out  of  the  bill,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  following  vote; 

yeas. _ Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Bayard,  Bell  of  Tennessee,  Bright,  Brodhead,  Brown, 

Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Crittenden,  Douglas,  Geyer,  Houston,  Hunter,  Iverson,  Johnson, 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mason,  Pratt,  Pugh,  Reid,  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  Toucey,  Weller, 
and  Wright — 26. 

KAYS _ Messrs.  Durkee,  Foot,  Foster,  Harlan,  Trumbull,  Wade,  and  Wilson — 7. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended,  was  the  same 
as  the  last  except  one  less  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee,  who  voted 
on  the  previous  vote  being  absent. 

IN  THE  HOUSE. 

A  message  having  been  received  from  the  Senate,  announcing  that  that  body  had 
passed  the  Army  appropriation  bill  with  an  amendment  striking  out  the  Kansas  proviso, 
the  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  amendment ;  when  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  vote :  . 

Yeas. _ Messrs,  Aiken,  Akers,  Barksdale,  Bell,  Bennett  of  Mississippi,  Bocock,  Bowie, 

Boyce,  Branch,  Burnett,  Cadwalader,  Campbell  of  Kentucky,  Carlile,  Caskie,  Clingman, 
Cobb  of  Georgia,  Cobb  of  Alabama,  Cox,  Craige,  Crawford,  Cullen,  Davidson,  Davis  of 
Maryland,  Denver,  Dowdell,  Edmundson,  Elliot,  Etheridge,  Eustis,  Evans,  Faulkner, 
Florence,  Fuller  of  Maine,  Goode,  Greenwood,  Hall  of  Iowa,  Harris  of  Maryland,  Harris 
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of  Alabama,  Harris  of  Illinois,  Harrison,  Haven,  Hickman,  Hoffman,  Houston,  Jewett, 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Jones  of  Pennsylvania,  Keitt,  Kelly,  Kennett,  Kidwell  Lake’ 
Letcher,  Lumpkin,  A.  K.  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  H.  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  MarshaU  of 
Illinois,  Maxwell,  McMullin,  McQueen,  Miller  of  Indiana,  Milson,  Oliver  of  Missouri 
Orr,  Packer,  Peck,  Phelps,  Porter,  PoweU,  Puryear,  Quitman,  Kicaud,  Rivers,  Ruffin’ 
Rust,  Sandidge,  Savage,  Seward,  Shorter,  Smith  of  Tennessee,  Smith  of  Vii-ginia,  Smith 
of  Alabama,  Sneed,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Swope,  Talbott,  Taylor,  Tyson,  Underwood  Vail 
Walker,  Warner,  WeUs,  Wheeler,  Whitney,  WiUiams,  Winslow,  Wright  of  MissibsiTipi! 
Wright  of  Tennessee,  and  Zolicoffer— 101. 

Nays  —Messrs.  Allbright,  Allison,  Barbour,  Barclay,  Bennett  of  New  York,  Benson, 
Billinghurst,  Bingham,  Bliss,  Bradshaw,  Brenton,  Buffington,  Campbell  of  Pennsylvania! 
Campbell  of  Ohio,  Chaffee,  Clark  of  Connecticut,  Clawson,  Colfax,  Comins,  Covode, 
Cragm,  Cumback,  Damrell,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dean,  DeWitt,  Dick,  Dickson,  Dodd 
Dunn,  Durfee,  Kdie,  Edwards,  Emrie,  Flagler,  Galloway,  Giddings,  Gilbert,  Granger! 
Grow,  Harlan,  Holloway,  Hortonof  New  York,  Howard,  Hughston,  Kelsey.  King,  Knapp! 
Knight,  Knowlton,  Knox,  Kunkel,  Leiter,  Mace,  Matteson,  McCarty,  Morgan,  Morrill! 
Mott,  Murray,  Norton,  Oliver  of  New  York,  Parker,  Pelton,  Pennington,  Pettit,  Pike, 
Pringle,  Purviance,  Ritchie,  Robbins,  Roberts,  Robinson,  Sabin,  Sage,  Sapp,  Scott, 
Sherman,  Simmons,  Spinner,  Stanton,  Stranahan,  Tappan,  Thorington,  Thurston,  Todd! 
Trafton,  Wade,  Wakeman,  Walbridge,  Waldron,  Washburne  of  Wisconsin,  Washburne  of 
Illinois,  Washburne  of  Maine,  Welch,  Wood,  Woodruff,  and  Woodworth— 98. 


Mr.  Whitney,  of  New-York,  now  that  the  Army  bill  had  passed,  asked 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  obnoxious  laws  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Wash¬ 
burne,  of  Illinois,  and  other  Republicans  objected,  so  leave  was  not  granted. 


ELECTORAL  VOTE  OF  STATES. 


Maine . 8 

New  Hampshire  -  -  -  _  5 

Vermont  ^ . 5 

Massachusetts  -  -  -  -  -  13 

Rhode  Island . 4 

Connecticut  - . 6 

New  York  ,  35 

Pennsylvania . 27 

New  Jersey  -  -  -  -  .  -  7 

Delaware . 3 

Maryland  _  8 

Virginia  - . 15 

North  Carolina . 10 

South  Carolina  -----  8 

Georgia . 10 

Florida  -  --  --  --  3 


Alabama . 9 

Mississippi  -------  7 

Louisiana  ------.  5 

Arkansas  -------  4 

Texas  --------  4 

Missouri  -------  9 

Kentucky  -  --  --  --  12 

Tennessee  -------12 

Iowa  -  --  --  -  -  _4 

Illinoise  -  --  --  -_il 

Indiana . 13 

Ohio . 23 

Michigan  -  --  --  --  6 

Wisconsin . 5 

California  -  --  --  -.4 
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VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS  OF  1798, 

PEONOIIN'CING  THE  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS  TO  BE  UN¬ 
CONSTITUTIONAL,  AND  DEFINING  THE  EIGHTS  OF  THE 
STATES.— DEAWN  BY  ME.  MADISON. 


IN  THE  VIRGINIA  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES, 
Friday,  Dec.  21,  1T98. 

Besolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  doth  une¬ 
quivocally  express  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of 
this  State,  against  every  aggression  either  foreign  or  domestic ; 
and  that  they  will  support  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  all  measures  warranted  hy  the  former. 

That  this  Assembly  most  solemnly  declares  a  warm  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  to  maintain  which  it  pledges 
its  powers ;  and,  that  for  this  end,  it  is  their  duty  to  watch 
over  and  oj^ose  every  infraction  of  those  principles  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  only  basis  of  that  Union,  because  a  faithful  observance 
of  them  can  alone  secure  its  existence  and  the  public  happiness. 

That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare, 
THAT  IT  VIEWS  THE  POWERS  OP  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  AS 
RESULTING  PROM  THE  COMPACT  TO  WHICH  THE  STATES  ARE  PAR¬ 
TIES,  AS  LIMITED  BY  THE  PLAIN  SENSE  AND  INTENTION  OP  THE  IN¬ 
STRUMENT  CONSTITUTING  THAT  COMPACT,  AS  NO  FARTHER  VALID 
THAN  THEY  ARE  AUTHORIZED  BY  .THE  GRANTS  ENUMERATED  IN 
THAT  compact;  AND  THAT  IN  CASE  OF  A  DELIBERATE,  PALPABLE, 
AND  DANGEROUS  EXERCISE  OP  OTHER  POWERS,  NOT  ^RANTED  BY 
THE  SAID  COMPACT,  THE  STATES,  WHO  ARE  PARTIES  THERETO, 
HAVE  THE  RIGHT,  AND  ARE  IN  DUTY  BOUND,  TO  INTERPOSE,  POE 
arresting  the  PROGRESS  OP  THE  EVIL,  AND  FOR  MAINTAINING  WITHIN 
THEIR  RESPECTIVE  LIMITS  THE  AUTHORITIES,  RIGHTS,  AND  LEBBR- 
TIES  APPERTAINING  TO  THEM. 

That  the  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep  re¬ 
gret,  that  a  spirit  has,  in  sundry  instances,  been  manifested  by 
the  Federal  Government,  to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forced  con¬ 
structions  of  the  constitutional  charter  which  defines  them; 
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and,  that  indications  have  appeared  of  a  design  to  expound 
(!ertain  general  phrases  (which,  having  heen  copied  from  the 
very  limited  grant  of  powers  in  the  former  articles  of  confed¬ 
eration,  were  the  less  liable  to  he  misconstrued)  so  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  particular  enumeration 
which  necessarily  explains,  and  limits  the  general  phrases, 
and  so  as  to  consolidate  the  States  by  degrees  into  one  Sov¬ 
ereignty,  THE  obvious  tendency  AND  INEnTABLE  RESULT'  OP 
WHICH  WOULD  BE,  TO  TRANSFORM  THE  PRESENT  REPUBLICAN 
SYSTEM  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  AN  ABSOLUTE,  OR  AT  BEST, 
A  MIXED  MONARCHY. 

That  the  General  Assembly  doth  particularly  protest  against 
the  palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  in 
the  two  late  cases  of  the  “Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,”  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress;  the  first  of  which,  exercises  a 
power  no  w'here  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
which,  by  uniting  Legislative  and  J udieial  powers  to  those  of 
Executive,  subverts  the  general  principles  of  free  government, 
as  well  as  the  particular  organization  and  positive  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  the  other  of  which  acts  exer¬ 
cises,  in  like  manner,  a  power  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution, 
but  on  the  contrary,  expressly  and  positively  forbidden  by  one 
of  the  amendments  thereto;  a  power  which,  more  than  any 
other,  ought  to  produce  universal  alarm,  because  it  is  levelled 
against  the  right  of  freely  examining  public  characters  and 
measures,  and  of  free  communication  among  the  people  thereon, 
which  has  ever  been  justly  deemed  the  only  effectual  guardian 
of  every -Other  right. 

That  this  State  having  by  its  Convention,  which  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution,  expressly  declared,  that  among  other 
essential  rights,  “the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  press  can¬ 
not  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained  or  modified  by  any  au¬ 
thority  of  the  United  States,”  and  from  its  extreme  anxiety  to 
guard  these  rights  from  every  possible  attack  of  sophistry  and 
ambition,  having  with  other  States  recommended  an  amend¬ 
ment  for  that  purpose,  which  amendment  was,  in  due  time, 
annexed  to  the  Constitution,  it  would  mark  a  reproachful  in¬ 
consistency,  and  criminal  degeneracy,  if  an  indifference  were 
now  shown  to  the  most  palpable  violation  of  one  of  the  rights, 
thus  declared  and  secured ;  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  may  be  fatal  to  the  other. 

That  the  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  having  ever 
felt,  and  continuing  to  feel  the  most  sincere  affection  for  their 
brethren  of  the  other  States ;  the  truest  anxiety  for  establishing 
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and  perpetuating  the  union  of  all;  and  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  that  Constitution,  which  is  the  pledge  of  mutual 
friendship,  and  the  instrument  of  mutual  happiness ;  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the  like  dispositions 
in  the  other  States,  in  confidence,  that  they  will  concur  with 
this  Commonwealth,  in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare, 
that  the  acts  aforesaid  are  unconstitutional;  and,  that  the 
necessary  and  proper  measures  will  he  taken  by  each  for  co¬ 
operating  with  this  State,  in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  au¬ 
thorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  reserved  to  the  States,  respec¬ 
tively,  or  to  the  people. 

That  the  Governor  he  desired  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  fore¬ 
going  resolutions  to  the  Executive  authority  of  each  of  the 
other  States,  with  a  request,  that  the  same  may  he  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Legislature  thereof;  and  that  a  copy  he  furnished 
to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  representing  this 
State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Attest,  JOHN  STEWART. 

1798,  December  24th.  Agreed  to  by  the  Senate- 

H.  BROOKE. 

A  true  copy  from  the  original  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

JOHN  STEWART,  Keeper  of  Rolls. 


EXTRACTS 

Prom  the  Address  to  the  People,  which  accompamed  the  fore 
going  Resolutions. 

Fellow  Citizens — Unwilling  to  shrink  from  our  representa¬ 
tive  responsihilit}’’,  conscious  of  the  purity  of  our  motives,  hut 
acknowledging  your  right  to  supervise  our  conduct,  we  invite 
your  serious  attention  to  the  emergency  which  dictated  the  sub¬ 
joined  resolutions.  Whilst  we  disdain  to  alarm  you  by  ill- 
iounded  jealousies,  we  recommended  an  investigation,  guided 
ty  the  coolness  of  wisdom,  and  a  decision  bottomed  on  firm¬ 
ness  hut  tempered  with  moderation. 

It  would  he  perfidious  in  those  entrusted  with  the  guardian¬ 
ship  OF  THE  State  sovereignty,  and  acting  under  the  solemn 
obligation  of  the  following  oath:  “I  do  swear,  that  I  will  sup¬ 
port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,”  not  to  warn  you 
of  encroachments,  which,  though  clothed  with  the  pretext  of 
necessity,  or  disguised  hy  arguments  of  expediency,  may  yet 
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establish  precedents,  which  may  ultimately  devote  a  generous 
and  unsuspicious  people  to  all  the' consequences  of  usurped 
power. 

Encroachments  springing  from  a  government  ^yIIOSB  organi¬ 
zation  CANNOT  BE  MAINTAINED  WITHOUT  THE  CO-OPERATION  01 

THE  States,  furnish  the  strongest  excitements  upon  the  State 
Legislatures  to  watchfulness,  and  impose  upon  them  the  strong- 
e.st  obligation  to  preserve  unimpaired  ,  the  line  of  partition, 

The  acquiescence  of  the  States  under  infractions  oi  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Compact,  would  either  beget  a  speedy  consolidation,  Ly 
precipitating  the  State  Governments  into  impotency  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  or  prepare  the  way  for  a  revolution,  by  a  repetitio'n  of 
these  infractions,  until  the  people  are  aroused  to  appear  in  the 
majesty  of  their  strength.  It  is  to  avoid  these  calamities,  that 
we  exhibit  to  the  people  the  momentous  question,  whether  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  yield  to  a  construction, 
which  defies  every  restraint,  and  overwhelms  the  best  hopes 
of  republicanism. 

Exhortations  to  disregard  domestic  usurpations,  until  foreign 
danger  shall  have  passed,  is  an  artifice  which  may  be  forever 
used ;  because  the  possessors  of  power,  who  are  the  advocates 
for  its  extension,  can  ever  create  national  embarrassments,  hi 
be  successively  employed  to  soothe  the  people  into  sleep,  whilst 
that  power  is  swelling,  silently,  secretly,  and  fatally.  Of  the 
same  character  are  insinuations  of  a  foreign  influence,  whicl 
seize  upon  a  laudable  enthusiasm  against  danger  from,  abroad, 
and  distort  it  by  an  unnatural  application,  so  as  to  blind  your 
eyes  against  danger  at  home. 

The  Sedition  act  presents  a  scene,  which  was  never  expected 
by  the  early  friends  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  then  admitted 
that  the  State  sovereignties  were  only  diminished,  hy  powcfi 
specifcaMy  enumerated,  or  necessary  to  carry  the  specified 
powers  into  effect.  Now  Federal  authority  is  deduced  from 
implication,  and  from  the  existence  of  State  law  it  is  inferred, 
that  Congress  possess  a  similar  power  of  legislation ;  whentf 
Congress  will  be  endowed  with  a  power  of  legislation,  in  ad 
cases  whatsoever,  and  the  States  will  be  stript  of  every  rigW 
reserved,  by  the  concurrent  claims  of  a  paramount  Legislature 

The  Sedition  act  is  the  offspring  of  these  tremendous  prS" 
tensions,  which  inflict  a  death  wound  on  the  sovereignty  oftdi 
States. 

For  the  honor  of  American  understanding,  we  will  not 
lieve,  that  the  people  have  been  allured  into  the  adoption  of  tj* 
Constitution,  by  an  affectation  of  defining  powers,  whilst  tW 
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preamble  would  admit  a  construction  whicH  would  erect  the 
imU  of  Congress  into  a  power  paramount  in  all  cases,  and  there¬ 
fore  limited  in  none.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  the 
objects  for  which  the  Constitution  was  formed  were  deemed 
attainable  only  by  a  particular  enumeration  and  specification 
of  each  power  granted  to  the  Federal  Government;  reserving 
all  others  to  the  peopl^  or  to  the  States,  And  yet  it  is  in  vain 
we  search  for  any  specified  power,  embracing  the  right  of  leg¬ 
islation  against  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Had  the  States  been  despoiled  of  their  sovereignty  by  the 
generality  of  the  preamble,  and  had  the  Federal  Government 
been  endowed  with  whatever  they  should  judge  to  be  instru¬ 
mental  towards  union,  justice,  tranquillity,  common  defence, 
general  welfare,  and  the  preservation  of  liberty,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  frivolous  than  an  enumeration  of  powers. 

All  the  preceding  arguments  rising  from  a  deficiency  of 
constitutional  power  in  Congress,  apply  to  the  Alien  act,  and 
this  act  is  liable  to  other  objections  peculiar  to  itself.  If  a  siis- 
,  picion  that  aliens  are  dangerous,  constitute  the  justification  of 
I  that  power  exercised  over  them  by  Congress,  then  a  similar 
suspicion  will  justify  the  exercise  of  a  similar  power  over  na¬ 
tives.  Because  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  power  of  a  State  to  permit  the  residence 
of  natives  and  aliens.  It  is,  therefore,  a  right  originally  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  never  surrendered  by  the  respective  States,  and 
which  is  rendered  dear  and  valuable  to  Virginia,  because  it  is 
assailed  through  the  bosom  of  the  Constitution,  and  because 
her  peculiar  situation  renders  the  easy  admission  of  artizans 
and  laborers  an  interest  of  vast  importance. 

But  this  bill  contains  other  features,  still  more  alarming 
and  dangerous.  It  dispenses  with  the  trial  by  jury ;  it  violates 
the  judicial  system;  it  confounds  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers ;  it  punishes  without  trial ;  and  it  bestows 
upon  the  President  despotic  power  over  a  numerous  class  of 
uien.  Are  such  measures  consistent  with  our  constitutional 
principles  ?  And  will  an  accumulation  of  power  so  extensive, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  over  aliens,  secure  to  natives 
the  blessings  of  republican  liberty  ?  ■ 

If  measures  can  mould  Governments,  and  if  an  uncontrolled 
power  of  construction  is  surrendered  to  those  who  administer 
them,  their  progress  may  be  easily  foreseen  and  their  end  easily 
foretold.  A  lover  of  monarchy,  who  opens  the  treasures  of 
corruption,  by  distributing  emolument  among  devoted  parti- 
zans,  may  at  the  same  time  be  approaching  his  object,  and 
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deluding  the  people  with  professions  of  republicanism.  He 
may  confound  monarchy  and  republicanism,  by  the  art  of  defi¬ 
nition.  He  may  varnish  over  the  dexterity  which  ambition 
never  fails  to  display,  with  the  pliancy  of  language,  the  seduc¬ 
tion  of  expediency,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  And  he 
may  come  at  length  to  avow,  that  so  extensive  a  territory  as 
that  of  the  United  States  can  only  be  governed  by  the  energies 
of  monarchy ;  that  it  cannot  be  defended,  except  by  standing 
armies ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  united,  except  by  consolidation. 

Measures  have  already  been  adopted,  which  may  lead  to  these 
consequences.  They  consist: 

In  fiscal  systems  and  arrangements,  which  keep  an  host  of 
commercial  and  wealthy  individuals,  embodied  and  obedient, 
to  the  mandates  of  the  treasury. 

In  armies  and  navies,  which  will,  on  the  one  hand,  enlist  the 
tendency  of  man  to  pay  homage  to  his  fellow  creature  who  can 
feed  or  honor  him ;  and  on  the  other,  employ  the  principle  of 
fear,  by  punishing  imaginary  insurrections,  under  the  pretext 
of  preventive  justice. 

In  swarms  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  who  can  inculcate 
political  tenets  tending  to  consolidation  and  monarchy,  both 
by  indulgences  and  severities ;  and  can  act  as  spies  over  the 
free  exercise  of  human  reason. 

In  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  investing  the 
Executive  with  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  over 
a  numerous  body  of  men. 

And,  that  we  may  shorten  the  catalogue,  in  establishing 
successive  precedents  such  a  mode  of  construing  the  Constitution, 
as  will  rapidly  remove  every  restraint  upon  Federal  power. 

Let  history  be  consulted ;  let  the  man  of  experience  reflect ; 
nay,  let  the  artificers  of  monarchy  be  asked,  what  farther 
materials  they  can  need  for  building  up  their  favorite  system? 

These  are  solemn,  but  painful  truths ;  and  yet  we  recommend 
it  to  you,  not  to  forget  the  possibility  of  danger  from  without, 
although  danger  threatens  us  from  within.  Usurpation  is 
indeed  dreadful,  but  against  foreign  invasion,  if  that  should 
happen,  let  us  rise  with  hearts  and  hands  united,  and  repel 
the  attack,  with  the  zeal  of  freemen,  who  will  strengthen  their 
title  to  examine  and  correct  domestic  measures,  by  having 
defended  their  country  against  forelign  aggression. 

Pledged  as  we  are,  fellow-citizens,  to  these  sacred  engage¬ 
ments,  we  yet  humbly  and  fervently  implore  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  Events,  to  avert  from  our  land  war  and  usurpation, 
the  scourges  of  mankind ;  to  permit  our  fields  to  be  cultivated 
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in  peace;  to  instil  into  nations  the  love  of  friendly  intercourse; 
to  suffer  our  youth  to  he  educated  in  virtue;  and  to  preserve 
our  morality  from  the  pollution,  invariably  incident  to  habits 
of  war;  to  prevent  the  laborer  and  husbandman  from  being 
harassed  by  taxes  and  imposts;  to  remove  from  ambition  the 
means  of  disturbing  the  Commonwealth;  to  annihilate  all 
pretexts  for  power  afforded  by  war;  to  maintain  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  and,  to  bless  our  nation  with  tranquillity,  under  whose 
benign  influence,  we  may  reach  the  summit  of  happiness  and 
glory,  to  which  we  are  destined  by  NATUKE  and  NATUEE’S 
GOD. 

Attest,  JOHN  STEWART,  C.  H.  D. 

1799,  January  23d.  Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

H.  BROOKE,  C.  S. 

A  true  copy  from  the  original  deposited  in  the  oflS.ce  of  the 
General  Assembly.  JOHN  STEWART,  Keeper  of  Rolls. 


ANSWERS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATE  LEGISLATURES. 

STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  1, 1799. — Resolved, 
By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  in  General  Assembly  met,  that  they  consider  the 
resolutions  from  the  State  of  Virginia  as  a  very  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  General  Government  and  constituted 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  of  dangerous  tendency, 
and  therefore  not  fit  subject  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  S'peaker  of  the  Senate. 

STEPHEN  LEWIS,  Speaker  of  the  H.  of  Rep’s. 

Test — John  Fbher,  C.  S. — John  Caldwell,  C.  H.  R. 

STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE 
PLANTATIONS. 

In  General  Assembly,  February,  A.  D.  1799. — Certain  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  passed  on  21st  of  December 
last,  being  communicated  to  this  Assembly, 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Legislature,  the 
second  section  of  third  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  these  words,  to  wit:  The  Judicial  power  shall  extend 
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to  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  vests  in 
the  Federal  Courts,  exclusively,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  ultimately  the  authority  of  deciding  on  the 
constitutionality  of  any  act  or  law  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  for  any  State  legislature  to  assume  that 
authority,  would  he,  • 

1st.  Blending  together  legislative  and  judicial  powers. 

2d.  Hazarding  an  interruption  of  the  peace  of  the  States  by 
civil  discord,  in  case  of  a  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  State 
legislatures ;  each  State  having,  in  that  case,  no  resort  for 
vindicating  its  own  opinions,  but  to  the  strength  of  its  own  arm. 

3d.  Submitting  most  important  questions  of  law  to  less  com¬ 
petent  tribunals :  and 

4th.  An  infraction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
expressed  in  plain  terms. 

3.  Resolved,  That  although  for  the  above  reasons,  this  legis¬ 
lature,  in  their  public  capacity,  do  not  feel  themselves  author¬ 
ized  to  consider  and  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Sedition  and  Alien  laws  (so  called:)  yet  they  aTe  called  upon 
by  the  exigency  of  this  occasion,  to  declare,  that  in  their  private 
opinions,  these  laws  are  within  the  powers  delegated  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  promotive  of  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Grovernor  communicate  these  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  supreme  executive  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  express  to  him  that  this  legislature  cannot 
contemplate,  without  extreme  concern  and  regret,  the  many 
evil  and  fatal  consequences  which  may  flow  from  the  very 
unwarrantable  resolutions  aforesaid,  of  the  legislature  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  passed  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December  last. 

A  true  copy,  SAMUEL  EDDY,  Sec’y. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Senate,  February  9, 1799. — The  Legislature  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  having  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  resolutions 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  passed  the  21st  day  of  December  last, 
and  communicated  by  his  excellency  the  Governor,  relative  to 
certain  supposed  infractions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  government  thereof,  and  being  convinced  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness, 
prosperity  and  safety  of  the  people  of  these  United  States,  and 
to  maintain  that  union  of  the  several  States,  so  essential  to  the 
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'welfare  of  tlie  whole;  and  being  bound  by  solemn  oath  to 
support  and  defend  that  Constitution,  feel  it  unnecessary  to 
make  any  professions  of  their  attachment  to  it,  or  of  their  firm 
determination  to  support  it  against  every  aggression,  foreign 
or  domestic. 

But  they  deem  it  their  duty  solemnly  to  declare,  that  while 
they  hold  sacred  the  principle,  that  consent  of  the  people  is 
the  only  pure  source  of  just  and  legitimate  power,  they  cannot 
admit  the  right  of  the  State  legislatures  to  denounce  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  that  government  to  which  the  people  themselves, 
by  a  solemn  compact,  have  exclusively  committed  their  national 
concerns:  That,  although  a  liberal  and  enlightened  vigilance 
among  the  people  is  always  to  be  cherished,  yet  an  unreason¬ 
able  jealousy  of  the  men  of  their  choice,  and  a  recurrence  to 
measures  of  extremity,  upon  groundless  or  trivial  pretexts,  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  destroy  all  rational  liberty  at  home,  and 
to  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  most  essential  advantages 
in  their  relations  abroad :  That  this  legislature  are  persuaded, 
that  the  decis-ion  of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  construction  of 
all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  exclusively  vested  by 
the  people  in  the  judicial  cburts  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  people  in  that  solemn  compact,  which  is  declared 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  have  not  constituted  the 
State  legislatures  the  judges  of  the  acts  or  measures  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  have  confided  to  them  the  power  of 
proposing  such  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  as  shall  appear 
to  them  necessary  to  the  interests,  or  conformable  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  whom  they  represent. 

That  by  this  construction  of  the  Constitution,  an  amicable 
and  dispassionate  remedy  is  pointed  out  for  any  evil  which 
experience  may  prove  to  exist,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  may  be  preserved  without  interruption. 

But,  should  the  respectable  State  of  Virginia  persist  in  the 
assumption  of  the  right  to  declare  the  acts  of  the  National 
Government  unconstitutional,  and  should  she  oppose  success¬ 
fully  her  force  and  •will  to  those  of  the  nation,  the  Constitution 
would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher,  to  the  form  and  pageantry 
of  authority,  without  the  energy  of  power.  Every  act  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  thwarted  the  views  or  checked  the 
ambitious  projects  of  a  particular  State,  or  of  its  leading  and 
influential  members,  would  be  the  object  of  opposition  and  of 
remonstrance;  while  the  people,  convulsed  and  confused  by 
the  conflict  between  two  hostile  jurisdictions,  enjoying  the  pro- 
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tection  of  neitlier,  would  be  wearied  into  a  submission  to  some 
bold  leader,  wbo  would  establish  himself  on  the  ruins  of  both. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  although  they  do  not  them¬ 
selves  claim  the  right,  nor  admit  the  authority  of  any  of  the 
State  governments,  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
acts  of  the  Federal  Grovernment,  still,  least  their  silence  should 
be  construed  into  disapprobation,  or  at  best  into  a  doubt  ot  the 
constitutionality  of  the  acts  referred  to  by  the  State  of  Virginia; 
and,  as  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  has  called  for  an 
expression  of  their  sentiments,  do  explicitly  declare,  that  they 
consider  the  acts  of  Congress,  commonly  called  “the  Alien  and 
Sedition  acts,”  not  only  constitutional,  but  expedient  and  neces¬ 
sary:  That  the  former  act  respects  a  description  of  persons 
whose  rights  were  not  particularly  contemplated  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  who  are  entitled  only  to  a  tempo¬ 
rary  protection,  while  they  yield  a  temporary  allegiance;  a 
protection  which  ought  to  be  withdrawn  whenever  they  become 
“dangerous  to  the  public  safety,”  or  are  found  guilty  of  “trea¬ 
sonable  machination”  against  the  government:  That  Congress 
having  been  especially  entrusted  by  the  people  with  the  general 
defence  of  the  nation,  had  not  only  the  right,  but  were  bound 
to  protect  it  against  internal  as  well  as  external  foes.  That 
the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  concerning 
aliens,  were  threatened  with  actual  invasion,  had  been  driven 
by  the  unjust  and  ambitious  conduct  of  the  French  Government 
into  warlike  preparations,  expensive  and  burthensome,  and  had 
then,  within  the  bosom  of  the  country,  thousands  of  aliens, 
who,  we  doubt  not,  were  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  external 
attack.. 

It  cannot  be  seriously  believed,  that  the  United  States  should 
have  waited  till  the  poignard  had  in  fact  been  plunged.  The 
removal  of  aliens  is  the  usual  preliminary  of  hostility,  and  is 
justified  by  the  invariable  usages  of  nations.  Actual  hostility 
had  unhappily  long  been  experienced,  and  a  formal  declaration 
of  it  the  government  had  reason  daily  to  expect.  The  law, 
therefore,  was  just  and  salutary,  and  no  officer  could  with  so 
much  propriety  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it,  as  the 
one  in  whom  the  Constitution  has  reposed  the  executive  power 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Sedition  act,  so  called,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  legisla¬ 
ture,  equally  defensible.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
in  their  resolve  under  consideration,  observe,  that  when  that 
State  by  its  convention,  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  it 
expressly  declared,  “That,  among  other  essential  rights,  the 
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liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press  cannot  be  cancelled, 
abridged,  restrained  or  modified  by  any  authority  of  the  United 
States,”  and  from  its  extreme  anxiety  to  guard  these  rights 
from  every  possible  attack  of  sophistry  or  ambition,  with  other 
States,  recommend  an  amendment  for  that  purpose:  which 
amendment  was,  in  due  time,  annexed  to  the  Constitution; 
but  they  did  not  surely  expect  that  the  proceedings  of  their 
State  convention  were  to  explain  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Union.  The  words  of  that  amendment,  on  this  subject, 
are,  “Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.  ” 

The  act  complained  of  is  no  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of 
either.  The  genuine  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  is  the 
liberty  to  utter  and  publish  the  truth;  but  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  citizen  to  utter  and  publish  the  truth,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  licentiousness  in  speaking  and  writing, 
that  is  only  employed  in  propagating  falsehood  and  slander. 
This  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  explicitly  secured  by  most, 
if  not  all  the  State  constitutions;  and  of  this  provision  there 
has  been  generally  but  one  construction  among  enlightened 
men;  that  it  is  a  security  for  the  rational  use  and  not  the  abuse 
of  the  press;  of  which  the  courts  of  law,  the  juries  and  people 
will  judge;  this  right  is  not  infringed,  but  confirmed  and 
established  by  the  late  act  of  Congress. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
departments  of  government  are  ordained  and  established;  and 
general  enumerated  powers  vested  in  them  respectively,  inclu¬ 
ding  those  which  are  prohibited  to  the  several  States.  Certain 
powers  are  granted  in  general  terms  by  the  people  to  their 
General  Government,  for  the  purposes  of  their  safety  and  pro¬ 
tection.  The  government  is  not  only  empowered,  but  it  is 
made  their  duty  to  repel  invasions  and  suppress  insurrections ; 
to  guarantee  to  the  several  States  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment;  to  protect  each  State  against  invasion,  and,  when  applied 
to,  against  domestic  violence ;  to  hear  and  decide  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  under  any 
treaty  or  law  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  relating  to  the  law 
of  nations.  Whenever,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  effect 
any  of  the  objects  designated,  it  is  perfectly  consonant  to  all 
just  rules  of  construction,  to  infer,  that  the  usual  means  and 
powers  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  that  object,  are  also 
granted:  But  the  Constitution  has  left  no  occasion  to  resort  to 
implication  for  these  powers;  it  has  made  an  express  grant  of 
35 
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them,  in  the  8th  section  of  the  first  article,  which  ordains, 
“That  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  he  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  hy  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  officer  thereof.” 

This  Constitution  has  established  a  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  hut  has  made  no  provision  for  its  protection, 
even  against  such  improper  conduct  in  its  presence,  as  might 
disturb  its  proceedings,  unless  expressed  in  the  section  before 
recited.  But  as  no  statute  has  been  passed  on  this  subject, 
this  protection  is,  and  has  been  for  nine  years  past,  uniformly 
found  in  the  application  of  the  principles  and  usages  of  the 
common  law.-  The  same  protection  may  unquestionably  be 
afforded  by  a  statute  passed  in  virtue  of  the  before  mentioned 
section,  as  necessary  and  proper,  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  powers  vested  in  that  department.  A  construction  of  the 
different  paids  of  the  Constitution,  perfectly  just  and  fair,  will, 
on  analogous  principles,  extend  protection  and  security  against 
the  offences  in  question,  to  the  other  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment,  in  discharge  of  their  respective  trusts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  bound  by  his  oath  “to 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution,”  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  made  his  duty  “to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith¬ 
fully  executed;  ”  but  this  would  be  impracticable  by  any  created 
being,  if  there  could  be  no  legal  restraint  of  those  scandalous 
misrepresentations  of  his  measures  and  motives,  which  directly 
tend  to  rob  him  of  the  public  confidence.  And  equally  impo¬ 
tent  would  be  every  other  public  officer,  if  thus  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  seditious. 

It  is  holden  to  be  a  truth  most  clear,  that  the  important 
trusts  before  enumerated  cannot  be  discharged  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  they  are  committed,  without  the  power  to 
restrain  seditious  practices  and  unlawfiil  combinations  against 
itself,  and  to  protect  the  officers  thereof  from  abusive  misrep¬ 
resentations.  Had  the  Constitution  withheld  this  power,  it 
would  have  made  the  government  responsible  for  the  effects 
without  any  control  over  the  causes  which  naturally  produce 
them,  and  would  have  essentially  failed  of  answering  the  great 
ends  for  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  declare,  in  the 
first  clause  of  that  instrument,  that  they  establish  the  same, 
viz:  “To  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
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the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our¬ 
selves  and  posterity.” 

Seditious  practices  and  unlawful  combinations  against  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  officer  thereof,  in  the  performance 
of  bis  duty,  as  well  as  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
were  punishable  on  the  principles  of  common  law  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  before  the  act  in  question  was  passed. 
This  act  then  is  an  amelioration  of  that  law  in  favor  of  the 
party  accused,  as  it  mitigates  the  punishment  which  that 
authorizes,  and  admits  of  any  investigation  of  public  men  and 
measures  which  is  regulated  by  truth.  It  is  not  intended  to 
protect  men  in  office,  only  as  they  are  agents  of  the  people. 
Its  object  is  to  afford  legal  security  to  public  offices  and  trusts 
created  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
the  security  derived  from  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  is  their  right. 

This  construction  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  existing 
law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  act  complained  of,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Massachusetts  most  deliberately  and  firmly  believe 
results  from  a  just  and  full  view  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
Constitution :  and  they  consider  that  act  to  be  wise  and  neces¬ 
sary,  as  an  audacious  and  unprincipled  spirit  of  falsehood  and 
abuse  had  been  too  long  unremittingly  exerted  for  the  purpose 
of  perverting  public  opinion,  and  threatened  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  government. 

The  legislature  further  declare,  that  in  the  foregoing  senti¬ 
ments  they  have  expressed  the  general  opinion  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  who  have  not  only  acquiesced  without  complaint  in  those 
particular  measures  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  have  given 
their  explicit  approbation  by  re-electing  those  men  who  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  them.  bTor  is  it  apprehended,  that  the 
citizens  of  this  State  will  be  accused  of  supineness  or  of  an 
indifference  to  their  constitutional  rights;  for,  while  on  the 
one  hand,  they  regard  with  due  vigilance  the  conduct  of  the 
government ;  on  the  other,  their  freedom,  safety  and  happiness 
require,  that  they  should  defend  that  government  and  its  con¬ 
stitutional  measures  against  the  open  or  insidious  attacks  of 
any  foe,  whether  foreign  or  domestic. 

And,  lastly,  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  feel  a  strong 
conviction,  that  the  several  United  States  are  connected  by  a 
common  interest  which  ought  to  render  their  union  indissolu¬ 
ble,  and  that  this  State  will  always  co-operate  with  its  confede- 
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rate  States  in  rendering  that  union  productive  of  mutual  secu' 
rity,  freedom  and  happiness. 

Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

SAMUEL  PHILIPS,  President. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feh.  13,  1799, 

Read  and  concurred. 

EDWARD  H.  ROBBINS,  Speaker. 

A  true  co|)y.  Attest.  JOHN  AVERY,  Secretary. 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 

In  Senate,  March  5, 1799. — Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  established  for  themselves  a  free  and  independent 
national  government :  And  whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  every  government,  that  it  have  authority  to  defend  and 
preserve  its  constitutional  powers  inviolate,  inasmuch  as  every 
infringement  thereof  tends  to  its  subversion.  And  whereas 
the  judicial  power  extends  expressly  to  all  cases  of  law  and 
equity  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  whereby  the  interference  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  particular  States  in  those  cases  is  manifestly  excluded. 
And,  whereas,  our  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness,  eminently 
depend  on  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  which,  a 
reasonable  confidence  in  the  constituted  authorities  and  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people  is  indispensable.  And,  whereas, 
every  measure  calculated  to  weaken  that  confidence  has  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  our  public  functionaries, 
and  to  excite  jealousies  equally  hostile  to  rational  liberty,  and 
the  principles  of  a  good  republican  government.  And,  where¬ 
as,  the  Senate  not  perceiving  that  the  rights  of  the  particular 
States  have  been  violated,  nor  any  unconstitutional  powers 
assumed  by  the  General  Government,  cannot  forbear  to  express 
the  anxiety  and  regret  with  which  they  observe  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  and  pernicious  sentiments  and  doctrines  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky — sentiments  and  doctrines,  no  less  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  principles  of  their 
union,  than  destructive  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  unjust 
to  those  whom  the  people  have  elected  to  administer  it :  where¬ 
fore,  Resolved,  That  while  the  Senate  feel  themselves  constrain¬ 
ed  to  bear  unequivocal  testimony  against  such  sentiments  and 
doctrines,  they  deem  it  a  duty  no  less  indispensable,  explicitly 
to  declare  their  incompetency,  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature 
of  this  State,  to  supervise  the  acts  of  the  General  Government. 
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Resolved,  That  his  excellency,  the  Governor,  he,  and  he  is 
hereby  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution 
to  the  executives  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  to 
the  end  that  the  same  may  be  communicated  to  the  legislatures 
thereof. 

A  true  copy.  ABM.  B.  BAUCKER,  Clerk. 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  holden  at 
Hartford,  in  the  said  State,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  May, 
Anno  Domini,  1Y99,  his  excellency  the  Governor  having  com¬ 
municated  to  this  assembly  sundry  resolutions  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Virginia  adopted  in  December,  1798,  which  relate  to 
the  measures  of  the  General  Government,  and  the  said  resolu¬ 
tions  having  been  considered,  it  is 

Resolved,  That  this  assembly  views  with  deep  regret,  and 
explicitly  disavows,  the  principles  contained  in  the  aforesaid 
resolutions ;  and  particularly  the  opposition  to  the  “Alien  and 
Sedition  acts’' — acts  which  the  constitution  authorised:  which 
the  exigency  of  the  country  rendered  necessarj’- :  which  the 
constituted  authorities  have  enacted,  and  which  merit  the  en¬ 
tire  approbation  of  this  assembly.  They,  therefore,  decidedly 
refuse  to  concur  with  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  promoting 
any  of  the  objects  attempted  in  the  aforesaid  resolutions. 

And  it  is  further  resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  Governor 
be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  that  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  State. 

Passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously. 

Attest,  JOHN  C.  SMITH,  Clerk. 

Concurred,  unanimously,  in  the  Upper  House, 

Teste,  SAM.  WYLLYS,  SecWy. 

STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  14,  1799. — The  com¬ 
mittee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  resolutions  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia,  dated  December  21st,  1798 ;  also  certain 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  of  the  10th  of 
November,  1798,  report  as  follows: 

The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  having  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  certain  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  dated  December  21,  1798;  also  certain  resolutions  of  tb© 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  of  the  10th  of  November,  1798, 
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JResolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  unequivo¬ 
cally  express  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  this 
State,  against  every  aggression,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  and 
that  they  will  support  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  ir 
all  measures  warranted  by  the  former. 

That  the  State  Legislatures  are  not  the  proper  tribunals  to 
determine  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment — that  the  duty  of  such  decision  is  properly  and  ex¬ 
clusively  confided  to  the  judicial  department. 

That  if  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  for  mere  specu¬ 
lative  purposes,  were  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  acts  of  the 
General  G  overnment,  commonly  called  “  the  Alien  and  Sedi¬ 
tion  bills,”  that  opinion  would  unreservedly  be,  that  those  acts 
are  constitutional,  and,  in  the  present  critical  situation  of  our 
country,  highly  expedient. 

That  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  acts  afore¬ 
said  have  been  very  ably  advocated  and  clearly  demonstrated 
by  many  citizens  of  the  United  States,  more  especially  by  the 
minority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  New  Hampshire,  therefore,  deem  it  unnecessary,  by 
any  train  of  arguments,  to  attempt  further  illustration  of  the 
propositions,  the  truth  of  which,  it  is  confidently  believed,  at 
this  day,  is  very  generally  seen  and  acknowledged. 

Which  report  being  read  and  considered,  was  unanimously 
received  and  accepted,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  members 
being  present. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence.  J OHN  PRENTICE,  Speaker. 

In  Senate,  same  day,  read  and  concurred  in  unanimously. 

AMOS  SHEPARD,  President 

Approved,  June  15th,  1799. 

J.  T.  GILMAN,  Governor. 

A  true  copy.  Attest,  J OSEPH  PEARSON,  Secretary. 

STATE  OF  VERMONT. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  October  ZQth,  D.,  1799. 
The  House  proceeded  to  take  under  their  consideration  the  re¬ 
solutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  relative  to  cer¬ 
tain  measures  of  the  General  Government,  transmitted  to  the 
Legislature  of  this  State,  for  their  consideration  :  Whereupon, 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont  do  highly  disapprove  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  being  unconstitutional  in 
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their  nature,  and  dangerous  in  their  tendency.  It  belongs  not 
to  State  Legislatures  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  laws 
made  by  the  General  Government;  this  power  being  exclusively 
vested  in  the  judiciary  courts  of  the  Union:  That  his  excellency- 
the  Governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  executive  of  Virginia,  to  be  communicated  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  State :  And  that  the  same  be  sent  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  for  their  concurrence. 

SAMUEL  C.  CKAFTS,  Clerh 
In  OouncUf  October  30,  1799.  Bead  and  concurred  in  unani¬ 
mously.  EICHAED  WHITNEY, /Sfecre^ar?^, 
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pile  original  draught  prepared  by  Thomas  Jefferson.] 

The  following  Resolutions  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Kentucky,  Nov.  10^^,  1798.  On  the  passage  of  the  first 
Resolution,  one  dissentieni ;  2d,  Sd,  4dh,  Sth,  6th,  *lth,  %th,  tico 
dissentients;  ^th,  three  dissentients. 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  several  States  composing  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited 
submission  to  their  General  Government ;  but  that  by  compact 
under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States, 
and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  General  Govern¬ 
ment  for  special  pui-poses,  delegated  to  that  Government  certain 
definite  powers,  reserving,  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary 
mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-government ;  and,  that  whenso¬ 
ever  the  General  Government  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its 
acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force ;  that  to  this 
compact  each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party; 
that  this  Government,  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made 
the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  dele¬ 
gated  to  itself ;  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and 
not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but,  that  as  in 
all  other  cases  of  compact,  among  parties  having  no  common 
judge,  EACH  PAKTY  HAS  AN  EQUAL  BIGHT  TO  JUDGE 
FOB  ITSELF,  AS  WELL  OF  INFBAQTIONS  AS  OF  THE 
MODE  AND  MEASURE  OF  BEDBESS. 

II.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  hav¬ 
ing  delegated  to  Congress  a  power  to  punish  treason,  counter¬ 
feiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
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against  tlie  laws  of  nations,  and  no  otter  crimes  whatever ;  and 
it  being  true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  having  also  declared,  “that  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro¬ 
hibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec¬ 
tively,  or  to  the  people,”  therefore,  also,  the  same  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  parsed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  and  entitled, 
act  in  addition  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States as  also,  the  act 
passed  by  them  on  the  27th  day  of  J une,  1 798,  entitled,  ‘^An  act 
to  punish  frauds  committed  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States/’ 
(and  all  other  their  acts  which  assume  to  create,  define,  or 
punish  crimes  other  than  those  enumerated  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion)  are  altogether  void  and  of  no  force,  and  that  the  power 
to  create,  define,  and  punish  such  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and 
of  right  appertains  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  respective 
States,  each  within  its  own  territory. 

III.  Besolved,  That  it  is  true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  is 
also  expressly  declared  by  one  of  the  amendnlents  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  that  “  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re¬ 
served  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people and,  that 
no  power  over  the  freedom  of  religion,'  freedom  of  speech,  or 
freedom  of  the  press  being  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  all  lawful 
powers  respecting  the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were  re¬ 
served  to  the  States  or  to  the  people ;  that  thus  was  manifested 
their  determination  to  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging 
how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press  may  be 
abridged  without  lessoning  their  useful  freedom,  and  how  far 
those  abuses  which  cannot  be  separated  from  their  use  should 
be  tolerated  rather  than  the  use  be  destroyed ;  and  thus  also 
they  guarded  against  all  ’  abridgment  by  the  United  States,  of 
the  freedom  of  religious  principles  and  exercises,  and  retained 
to  themselves  the  right  of  protecting  the  same,  as  this,  stated 
by  a  law  passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  citizens,  had 
already  protected  them  from  all  human  restraint^  or  interfer¬ 
ence:  and,  that,  in  ajddition  to  this  general  principle  and  ex¬ 
press  declaration,  another  and  more  special  provision  has  been 
made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  ex¬ 
pressly  declares,  that  “  Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,” 
thereby  guarding  in  the  same  sentence,  and  under  the  same 
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■Chords,  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  in¬ 
somuch,  tha>t  -w-hatever  violates  either,  throws  down  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  which  covers  the  others ;  and  that  libels,  falsehood,  and 
defamation,  equally  with  heresy  and  false  religion,  are  with-- 
held  from  the  cognizance  of  Federal  tribunals.  That  therefore 
the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  tlie  14th 
of  July,  1798,  entitled,  ‘‘An  act  in  addition  to  the  aict  entitled 
an  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States,”  which  does  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  not 
LAW,  but  is  altogether  voId  and  op  no  torce. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  alien  friends  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  they  are :  that 
ho  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
nor  prohibited  to  the  individual  States  distinct  from  their' 
power  over  citizens;  and  it  being  true,  as  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  having 
also  declared,  that  “  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,”  the  act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  the  22d  day  of  June, 
1798,  entitled,  “Ah  act  concerning  aliens,”  which  assumes 
power  over  alien  friends  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  is 
NOT  LAW,  but  is  altogether  void  and  op  no  force. 

V.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle  as 
well  as  the  express  declaration,  that  powers  not  delegated  are 
reserved,  another  and  more  special  provision  inferred  in  the 
Constitution,  from  abundant  caution  has  declared,  “that  the 
migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
how  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808.”  That  this 
Commonwealth  does  admit  the  migration  of  alien  friends  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  subject  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens ;  that  a 
provision  against  prohibiting  their  migration,  is  a  provision 
against  all  acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would  be  nugatory ; 
that  to  remove  them  when  migrated  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  their  migration,  and  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  said 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  void. 

VI.  Resolved,  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  under  -the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  on  his  failure  to 
ebey  the  simple  order  of  the  President  to  depart  out  of  the 
United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  said  act,  entitled,  “An 
act  concerning  aliens,”  is  contrary  to  -the  Constitution,  one 
amendment  in  which  has  provided,  that  “no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law,”  and,  that 
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another  having  provided,  “that  in  all  criminal  prosecntions, 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public  trial  by  an  impar¬ 
tial  jury,  to  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  to  have  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence,”  the  same 
act  undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person 
out  of  the  United  States  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  jury,  without  public  trial, 
without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  without 
having  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel, 
is  contrary  to  these  provisions  also  of  the  Constitution,  is 
therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  vom  and  oP  no  foece. 

That  transferring  the  power  of  judging  any  person  who  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act 
concerning  aliens,  is  against  the  article  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides,  that,  “the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  the  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold 
their  office  during  good  behavior,”  and  that  the  said  act  is 
void  for  that  reason  also ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that 
this  transfer  of  judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the 
General  Government  who  already  possesses  all  the  executive, 
and  a  qualified  negative  in  all  the  legislative  powers. 

VII.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General 
Government  (as  is  evident  by  sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to 
those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
delegate  to  Congress  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  excises;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  goes  to 
the  destruction  of  all  the  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by 
the  Constitution :  That  words  meant  by  that  instrument  to  be 
Bubsiduary  only  to  the  execution  of  the  limited  powers,  ought 
not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers, 
nor  a  part  so  to  be  taken  as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  the 
instrument:  That  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Government 
under  color  of  those  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject 
for  revisal  and  correction  at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity, 
while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolutions  call  for  im¬ 
mediate  redress. 

■Vin.  Resolved,  That  the  preceding  resolutions  be  transmit- 
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ted  to  the  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  in  Congress  from  this 
Commonwealth,  who  are  enjoined  to  present  the  same  to  their 
respective  houses,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress  a  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  obnoxious  acts. 

IX.  Resolved  lastly ,  That  the  Governor  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  to  assure  them  that  this  Commonwealth  considers  union 
for  special  national  purposes,  and  particularly  for  those  speci¬ 
fied  in  their  late  federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace, 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  the  States— that  faithful  to  that 
compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which 
it  was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is 
sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation;  that  it  does  also  believe, 
that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the  powers  of  self-government, 
and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  government, 
without  regard  to  the  special  delegations  and  reservations  sol¬ 
emnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happi¬ 
ness,  or  prosperity  of  these  States;  And  that,  therefore,  this 
Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-States  are, 
to  submit  to  undelegated  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in 
no  man,  or  body  of  men  on  earth:  that  if  the  a,cts  before  speci¬ 
fied  should  stand,  these  conclusions  would  flow  from  them;  that 
the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  they  think  proper 
on  the  list  of  crimes  and  punish  it  themselves,  whether  enu¬ 
merated  or  not  enumerated  by  the  Constitution  as  cognizable 
by  them;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser, 
counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicions  may  be  the  evidence, 
his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner,  and  Ids 
breast  the  sole  record  of  the  transaction;  that  a  very  numerous 
and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States, 
being  by  this  precedent  reduced  as  outlaws  to  the  absolute 
dominion  of  one  man  and  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution  thus 
swept  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains  against  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  the  power  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  to  protect  from 
a  like  exportation  or  other  grievous  punishment  the  minority 
of  the  same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and  coun¬ 
sellors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants  who 
may  venture  to  reclaim  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties 
of  the'^States  and  people,  or  who,  for  other  causes,  good  or  bad, 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  view  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of 
the  President,  or  to  be  thought  dangerous  to  his  or  their  elec- 
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tioRS  or  otter  interests,  public  or  personal;  that  the  friendless 
alien  has  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experi¬ 
ment;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  follow,  or  rather  has  already 
followed;  for,  already  has  a  sedition  act  marked  him  as  a  prey: 
That  these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless 
arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  to  drive  these  States  into 
revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against 
republican  governments,  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish 
it  to  be  believed,  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by  a  rod 
of  iron;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety 
nf  our  rights;  that  confidence  is  every  where  the  parent  of 
despotism;  free  government  is  found  in  jealousy  and  not  in 
confidence;  it  is  jealousy  and  not  confidence  which  prescribes 
limited  constitutions  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged 
to  trust  with  power;  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly 
fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and  no  farther,  our  confidence  may 
go;  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise 
in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it  created,  and  whether  we 
should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits?  Let  him  say  what 
the  government  is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of 
our  choice  have  conferred  on  the  President,  and  the  President 
of  our  choice  has  assented  to  and  accepted  over  the  friendly 
strangers,  to  whom  the  mild  spirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws 
had  pledged  hospitality  and  protection ;  that  the  men  of  our 
choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President 
than  the  solid  rights  of  innocence,  the  claims  of  justification, 
the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law 
and  justice.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  said 
of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the 
chains  of  the  Constitution.  That  THIS  Commonwealth  does 
THEREFORE  CALL  ON  ITS  co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes  herein  before  specified,  plainly  declaring 
whether  these  acts  are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  federal 
compact.  And  it  dovbts  not  that  their  sense  will  he  so  announced 
as  to  prove  their  attachment  to  limited  government,  whether  gene¬ 
ral  or  particular,  and  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co- 
States  will  he  exposed  to  njo  dangers  hy  remaining  ernbarhed  on  a 
common  hottorn  with  th&ir  own;  But  they  wiM  concur  with  this 
Corrmonwecdth  in  Gonsidering  the  said  OjcIs  as  so  palpably  against 
the  Constitution  as  to  ammmt  to  an  undisguised  declaration,  that 
the  GompaGt  is  not  meant  to  he  the  measure  of  the  powers  of  the 
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General  Oovernmeji^  hut  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  zeroise  over 
these  States  of  all  powers  whatsoever.  That  they  will  view  this 
as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States  and  consolidating  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Government,  ivith  a  power  assumed  to  hind 
the  States  (not  merely  in  cases  made  federal)  hut  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  hy  laws  made,  not  ivith  their  consent,  hut  hy  others 
against  their  consent;  that  this  ivould  he  to  surrender  the  form 
of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its 
powers  from  its  own  loill,  and  not  from  our  authority ;  and  that 
the  GO-States  r&curring  to  their  natural  rights  in  cases  not  made 
federal,  loill  conmr  in  declaring  these  void  and  of  no  force,  and 
win  each  unite  with  this  Commonwealth  in  requesting  their  repeal 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

EDMUND  BULLOCK,  S.  H.  E. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL,  S.  S.  P.  T. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  Nov.  10,  1798. 

Attest,  THOS.  TODD,  C.  H.  R. 

In  SENATE,  Nov.  13,  1789 — Unanimouslv  concurred  in. 
Attest,  B.  THURSTON,  0.  S. 

Approved,  November  19th,  1798. 

JAMES  GrARRARD,  G-overnor  of  Kentucky. 

By  the  Grovernor, 

HARRY  TOULMIN,  Secretary  of  State. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  Thursday,  .Nov.  14,  1799. 

The  House,  according  to  the  standing  order  of  the  day,  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  state 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Mr.  Desha  in  the- chair ;  and,  after  some 
time  spent  therein,  tho  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Desha  reported,  that  the  Committee  had  taken  under  consider¬ 
ation  sundry  resolutions  passed  by  several  State  Legislatures,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  and  had  come  to  a 
resolution  thereupon,  which  he  delivered  in  at  the  Clerk’s  table, 
where  it  was  read  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  House,  as 
follows : 

The  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth, 
in  General  Assembly  convened,  having  maturely  considered 
the  answers  of  sundry  States  in  the  Union,  to  their  resolutions 
passed  the  last  session,  respecting  certain  unconstitutionhl  laws 
of  Congress,  commonly  caUed  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws, ' 
would  be  faithless,  indeed,  to  themselves  and  to  those  they  re¬ 
present,  were  they  silently  to  acquiesce  in  the  principles  and 
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doctrines  attempted  to  be  maintained  in  ail  those  answers,  that 
of  Virginia  only  excepted.  To  again  enter  the  field  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  attempt  more  fully  or  forcibly  to  expose  the  uncon- 
stitutionality  of  those  obnoxious  laws,  would,  it  is  apprehended, 
be  as  unnecessary  as  unavailing.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
lament,  that,  in  the  discussion  of  those  interesting  subjects,  by 
sundry  of  the  Legislatures  of  our  sister  States,  unfounded  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  uncandid  insinuations,  derogatory  to  the  true 
character  and  principles  of  this  Commonwealth,  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  in  place  of  fair  reasoning  and  sound  argument.  Our 
opinions  of  these  alarming  measures  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  together  with  our  reasons  for  those  opinions,  were  detailed 
with  decency,  and  with  temper,  and  submitted  to  the  discussion 
and  judgment  of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Union. 
Whether  the  like  decency  and  temper  have  been  observed  in 
the  answers  of  most  of  those  States,  who  have  denied  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  obviate  the  great  truths  contained  in  those  resolu¬ 
tions,  we  have  now  only  to  submit  to  a  candid  world.  Faith¬ 
ful  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Federal  Union,  unconscious 
of  any  designs  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  that  Union,  and  anx 
ious  only  to  escape  the  fangs  of  despotism,  the  good  people  o^. 
this  Commonwealth  are  regardless  of  censure  or  calumniation. 
Least,  however,  the  silence  of  this  Commonwealth  should  be 
construed  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  and  principles 
advanced  and  attempted  to  be  maintained  by  the  said  answers, 
or  least  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Union  who 
so  widely  differ  from  us  on  those  important  subjects,  should  be 
deluded  by  the  expectation,  that  we  shall  be  deterred  from 
what  we  conceive  our  duty,  or  shrink  from  the  principles  con¬ 
tained  in  those  resolutions — therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  Commonwealth  considers  the  Federal 
Union,  upon  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
late  compact,  as  conducive  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
several  States :  That  it  does  now  unequivocally  declare  its  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Union,  and  to  that  compact,  agreeably  to  its 
obvious  and  real  intention,  and  will  be  among  the  last  to  seek 
its  dissolution:  That  if  those  who  administer  the  General 
Government  be  permitted  to  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  that 
compact,  by  a  total  disregard  to  the  special  delegations  of  power 
therein  contained,  an  annihilation  of  the  State  Governments, 
and  the  creation  upon  their  ruins  of  a  General  Consolidated 
Government,  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence:  That  the 

PRINCIPLB  AND  CONSTRUCTION  CONTENDED  FOR  BY  SUNDRY  OF  THE 
STATE  LEGISLATURES,  THAT  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  THE  BXCLU- 
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SIVE  JUDGE  OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  POWERS  DELEGATED  TO  JT,  STOP 
NOTHING  SHORT  OF  DESPOTISM — SINCE  THE  DISCRETION  OF  THOSE 
WHO  ADMINISTER  THE  GOVERNMENT,  AND  NOT  THE  CONSTITU¬ 
TION',  WOULD  BE  THE  MEASURE  OF  THEIR  POWERS :  That  the  seve¬ 
ral  States  who  formed  that  instrument  being  sovereign  and 
independent  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  in¬ 
fraction;  and,  THAT  A  NULLIFICATION  BY  THOSE  SOV- 
EKEIONTIES,  OF  ALL  UNAUTHOEIZED  ACTS  DONE 
UNDEE  COLOE  OF  THAT  INSTEUMENT  IS  THE  EIGHT¬ 
FUL  EEMEDY :  That  this  Commonwealth  does,  under  the 
most  deliberate  reconsideration,  declare,  that  the  said  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws  are,  in  their  opinion,  palpable  violations  of 
the  said  Constitution ;  and,  however  cheerful  it  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  surrender  its  opinion  to  a  majority  of  its  sister  States, 
in  matters  of  ordinary  or  doubtful  policy,  yet,  in  no  momentous 
regulations  like  the  present,  which  so  vitally  wound  the  best 
rights  of  the  citizen,  it  would  consider  a  silent  acquiescence  as 
highly  criminal:  "rhat  although  this  Commonwealth,  as  a 
party  to  the  Federal  compact,  will  bow  to  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  yet,  it  does  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  it  will  not 
now,  or  ever  hereafter,  cease  to  oppose  in  a  constitutional  man¬ 
ner  every  attempt,  at  what  quarter  soever  offered,  to  violate 
that  compact.  And,  finally,  in  order  that  no  pretext  or  argu¬ 
ments  may  be  drawn  from  a  supposed  acquiescence,  on  the 
part  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the  constitutionality  of  those 
laws,  and  be  thereby  used  as  precedents  for  similar  future  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Federal  compact — this  Commonwealth  does  now 
enter  against  them  its  SOLEMN  PEOTEST. 

Extract,  &c.  Attest,  THOS.  TODD,  C.  H.  E. 

In  SENATE,  Nov.  22,  1*799 — ^Eead  and  concurred  in. 

Attest,  B.  THUESTON,  0.  S. 


APPENDIX. 


ORDINANCE  OF  1  7  87. 

CESSION  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Whereas  the  G-eneral  Assembly  of  Virginia,  at  their  session, 
commencing  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1783,  passed  an  act  to 
authorize  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  convey  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  all  the  right  of  that  Common¬ 
wealth  to  the  territory  northwestward  of  the  river  Ohio :  and 
whereas  the  delegates  of  the  said  Commonwealth  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  the  form  of  a  deed  proposed  to  be  executed 
pursuant  to  the  said  act,  in  the  words  following  : 

To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  we,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Samuel  Hardy,  Arthur  Lee,  and  James  Monroe,  the  under¬ 
written  delegates  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  send  greeting : 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  at  their  sessions,  begun  on  the  20th  day  of  October, 
1783,  passed  an  act,  entitled,  “An  act  to  authorize  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  this  State  in  Congress  to  convey  to  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  all  the  right  of  this  Commonwealth  to 
the  territory  northwestward  of  the  river  Ohio,”  in  these  words 
following,  to  wit : 

“  Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did,  by  their 
act  of  the  sixth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty,  recommend  to  the  several  States  in 
the  Union,  having  claims  to  waste  and  unappropriated  lands 
in  the  western  country,  a  liberal  cession  to  the  United  States, 
of  a  portion  of  their  respective  claims,  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  Union :  and  whereas  this  Commonwealth  did,  on  the 
second  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-one,  yield  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  said  States,  all  right,  title,  and  claim,  which 
37  289 
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the  said  Commonwealth  had  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  subject  to  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  said  act  of 
cession.  And  whereas  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem¬ 
bled  have,  by  their  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  September  last, 
stipulated  the  terms  on  which  they  agree  to  accept  the  cession 
of  this  State,  should  the  Legislature  approve  thereof,  which 
terms,  although  they  do  not  come  fully  up  to  the  propositions 
of  this  Commonwealth,  are  conceived,  on  the  whole,  to  ap¬ 
proach  so  nearly  to  them,  as  to  induce  this  State  to  accept 
thereof,  in  full  confidence,  that  Congress  will,  in  justice  to  this 
State,  for  the  liberal  cession  she  hath  made,  earnestly  press 
upon  the  other  States  claiming  large  tracts  of  waste  and  un¬ 
cultivated  territory,  the  propriety  of  making  cessions  equally 
liberal,  for  the  common  benefit  and  support  of  the  Union.  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  G-eneral  Assembly,  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  delegates  of  this  State  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  be  assembled  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  said  delegates,  or  such  of  them  so  assembled, 
are  hereby  fully  authorized  and  empowered,  for  and  on  behalf 
of  this  State,  by  proper  deeds  or  instrument  in  writing,  undei 
their  hands  and  seals,  to  convey,  transfer,  assign,  and  make 
over,  unto  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  th<> 
benefit  of  the  said  States,  all  right,  title,  and  claim,  as  well  ot 
soil  as  jurisdiction,  which  this  Commonwealth  hath  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  or  tract  of  country  within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia 
charter,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  to  the  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohioj  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the  be¬ 
fore  recited  act  of  Congress  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  September 
last ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  condition  that  the  territory  so  ceded 
shall  be  laid  out  and  formed  into  States,  containing  a  suitable 
extent  of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  admit :  and  that  the  States  so  formed  shall  be 
distinct  republican  States,  and  admitted  members  of  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Union,  having  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  as  the  other  States. 

That  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  this 
State,  in  subduing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts 
and  garrisons  within,  and  for  the  defence,  or  in  acquiring  any 
part  of,  the  territory  so  ceded  or  relinquished,  shall  be  fully 
reimbursed  by  the  United  States:  and  that  one  commissioner 
shall  be  appointed  by  Congress,  one  by  this  Commonwealth, 
and  another  by  those  two  commissioners,  who,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  shall  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  adjust  and 
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liquidate  the  account  of  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  by  this  State,  which  they  shall  judge  to  he  comprised 
within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of  the 
tenth  of  October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty, 
respecting  such  expenses.  That  the  French  and  Canadian 
inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskies,  St.  Vincents, 
and  the  neighboring  villages,  who  have  professed  themselves 
citizens  of  Virginia,  shall  have  their  possessions  and  titles 
confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  liberties.  That  a  quantity  not  exceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  promised  by  this  State, 
shall  be  allowed  and  granted  to  the  then  colonel,  now  general 
Greorge  Rogers  Clarke,  and  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his 
regiment,  who  marched  with  him  when  the  post  of  Kaskaskies 
and  St.  Vincents  were  reduced,  and  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
that  have  been  since  incorporated  into  the  said  regiment,  to  be 
laid  off  in  one  tract,  the  length  of  which  not  to  exceed  double 
the  breadth,  in  such  place,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio, 
as  a  majority  of  the  officers  shall  choose,  and  to  be  afterwards 
divided  among  the  said  officers  and  soldiers  in  due  proportion, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Virginia.  That  in  case  the  quantity 
of  good  land  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  waters 
of  Cumberland  river,  and  between  the  Green  river  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  river,  which  have  been  reserved  by  law  for  the  Virginia 
troops,  upon  continental  establishment,  should,  from  the  North 
Carolina  line  bearing  in  further  upon  the  Cumberland  lands 
than  was  expected,  prove  insufficient  for  their  legal  bounties, 
the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  to  the  said  troops,  in  good 
lands,  to  be  laid  off  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami, 
on  the  northwest  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  in  such  proportions  as 
have  been  engaged  to  them  by  the  laws  of  Virginia.  That  all 
the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
and  not  reserved  for,  or  appropriated  to,  any  of  the  before 
mentioned  purposes,  or  disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  shall  be  considered  as  a 
common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United 
States  as  have  become,  or  shall  become,  members  of  the  con¬ 
federation  or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  States,  Virginia  inclu¬ 
sive,  according  to  their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the 
general  charge  and  expenditure,  and  shall  he  faithfully  and 
bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or 
purpose  whatsoever.  Provided,  that  the  trust  hereby  reposed 
in  the  delegates  of  this  State  shall  not  he  executed  unless  three 
of  them  at  least  are  present  in  Congress: 
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And  whereas  the  said  General  Assembly,  by  their  resolution 
of  June  sixth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
had  constituted  and  appointed  us,  the  said  Thomas  J efferson, 
Samuel  Hardy,  Arthur  Lee,  and  James  Monroe,  delegates  to 
represent  the  said  Commonwealth  in  Congress  for  one  year,, 
from  the  first  Monday  in  November  then  next  following,  which 
resolution  remains  in  full  force:  Now,  therefore,  know  ye,  that 
we,  the  said  Thomas  Jefierson,  Samuel  Hardy,  Arthur  Lee, 
and  James  Monroe,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
committed  to  us  by  the  act  of  the  said  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  before  recited,  and  in  the  name,  and  for  and  on  behalf, 
of  the  said  Commonwealth,  do,  by  these  presents,  convey,  trans¬ 
fer,  assign,  and  make  over,  unto  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive, 
all  right,  title  and  claim,  as  well  of  soil  as  of  jurisdiction, 
which  the  said  Commonwealth  hath  to  the  territory  or  tract 
of  country  within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia  charter,  situate, 
lying,  and  being,  to  the  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  to  and 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  and  on  the  conditions  of  the  said 
recited  act  In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  names  and  afiixed  our  seals,  in  Congress,  the  first  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighth. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  are 
ready  to  receive  this  deed,  whenever  the  delegates  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  are  ready  to  execute  the  same. 

The  delegates  of  Virginia  then  proceeded  and  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered  the  said  deed ;  whereupon  Congress  came  to  the 
following  resolution: 

The  delegates  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  having,  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  deed. 

Resolved,  Thdit  the  same  be  recorded  and  enrolled  among 
the  acts  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 


Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  to  take  into  consideration  their  act  of 
cession:  and  revise  the  same,  so  far  as  to  empower  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  to  make  such  a  division  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  lying  northerly  and  westerly  of 
the  river  Ohio,  into  distinct  republican  States,  not  more  than  five 
nor  less  than  three,  as  the  situation  of  that  country  and  future 
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circnmstances  may  require;  which  States  shall  hereafter  become 
members  of  the  -Federal  Union,  and  have  the  same  rights  of 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  as  the  original  States : 
in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  tenth 
October,  1780.* 


According  to  order,  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

An  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States-  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  said  territory,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  govern¬ 
ment,  he  one  district;  subject,  however,  to  he  divided  into  two 
districts,  as  future  circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Con¬ 
gress,  make  it  expedient. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  estates 
both  of  resident  and  non-resident  proprietors  in  the  said  terri¬ 
tory,  dying  intestate,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed 
among  their  children,  and  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child, 
in  equal  parts ;  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  or  grand¬ 
child  to  take  the  share  of  their  deceased  parent  in  equal  parts 
among  them:  and  where  there  shall  be  no  children  or  descendants, 
then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin,  in  equal  degree ;  and 
among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a  deceased,  brother  or  sister 
of  the  intestate  shall  have,  in  equal  parts  among  them,  their 
deceased  parents’  share;  and  there  shall,  in  no  case,  be  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  kindred  of  the  whole  and  half-blood ;  saving 
in  all  cases  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate  her  third  part  of  the 

*  Resolved,  That  the  unappropriated  lands  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to 
the  United  States,  by  any  particular  State,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  Con¬ 
gress,  of  the  sixth  day  of  September  last,  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  which 
shall  become  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
fi-eedom,  and  independence,  as  the  other  States:  that  each  State  which  shall  be  so 
formed  shall  contain  a  suitable  extent  of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  drcumstances 
will  admit;  that  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  which  any  particular  State 
shall  have  incurred,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  in  subduing  any 
British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts  or  garrisons  within,  and  for  the  defence,  or  in 
acquiring  any  part  of,  the  territory  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  reimbursed : 

That  the  said  lands  shall  be  granted  or  settled  at  such  times  and  under  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  shall  hereafter  be  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,^  or 
any  nine  or  more  of  ih^va.,— Journals  cf  Congress,  Oetxtber  10, 1180. 
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real  estate  for  life,  and  one-third  part  of  the  personal  estate ; 
and  this  law  relative  to  descents  and  dower  shall  remain  in 
full  force  until  altered  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  district.  And 
until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  territory  may  he  devised  or  be¬ 
queathed  by  wills  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her 
in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  (being  of  full  age,)  and  attested  by 
three  witnesses ;  and  real  estates  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and 
release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  by 
the  person,  being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  and 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  provided  such  wills  be  duly  proved, 
and  such  conveyances  be  acknowledged,  or  the  execution  there¬ 
of  duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after  proper 
magistrates,  courts,  and  registers,  shall  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose;  and  personal  property  may  be  transferred  by  delive¬ 
ry  ;  saving,  however,  to  the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants, 
and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskies,  St.  Vincents,  and  the 
neighboring  villages,  who  have  heretofore  professed  themselves 
citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now  in  force  among 
them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  there  shall  be 
appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor,  whose 
commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
unless  sooner  revoked  by  Congress :  he  shall  reside  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein,  in  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

There  shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a 
secretary,  whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four 
years,  unless  sooner  revoked ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district, 
and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein,  in  five  hundred  acres  of  laiid, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office ;  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep 
and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and 
the  public  records  of  the  district,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
governor  in  his  executive  department ;  and  transmit  authentic 
copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings,  every  six  months,  to  the 
secretary  of  Congress :  There  shall  also  be  appointed  a  court, 
to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a  court, 
who  shall  have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  and  reside  in  the 
district,  and  have  each  therein  a  freehold  estate,  in  five  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices ;  and 
their  commissions  shall  continue  in  force  during  good  behavior. 
The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  adopt 
and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original  States, 
criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  best  suited  to  the 
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real  estate  for  life,  and  one-third  part  of  the  personal  estate ; 
and  this  law  relative  to  descents  and  dower  shall  remain  in 
full  force  until  altered  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  district.  And 
until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  territory  may  he  devised  or  be¬ 
queathed  hy  wills  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  hy  him  or  her 
in  whom  the  estate  may  he,  (being  of  full  age,)  and  attested  hy 
three  witnesses ;  and  real  estates  may  he  conveyed  by  lease  and 
release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  hy 
the  person,  being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate  may  he,  and 
attested  hy  two  witnesses,  provided  such  wills  he  duly  proved, 
and  such  conveyances  he  acknowledged,  or  the  execution  there¬ 
of  duly  proved,  and  he  recorded  within  one  year  after  proper 
magistrates,  courts,  and  registers,  shall  he  appointed  for  that 
purpose;  and  personal  property  may  he  transferred  hy  delive¬ 
ry;  saving,  however,  to  the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants, 
and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskies,  St.  Vincents,  and  the 
neighboring  villages,  who  have  heretofore  professed  themselves 
citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now  in  force  among 
them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  hy  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  there  shall  he 
appointed,  from  time  to  time,  hy  Congress,  a  governor,  whose 
commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
unless  sooner  revoked  hy  Congress:  he  shall  reside  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein,  in  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

There  shall  he  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a 
secretary,  whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four 
years,  unless  sooner  revoked ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district, 
and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein,  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office ;  it  shall  he  his  duty  to  keep 
and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed  hy  the  Legislature,  and 
the  public  records  of  the  district,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
governor  in  his  executive  department;  and  transmit  authentic 
copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings,  every  six  months,  to  the 
secretary  of  Congress :  There  shall  also  he  appointed  a  court, 
to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a  court, 
who  shall  have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  and  reside  in  the 
district,  and  have  each  therein  a  freehold  estate,  in  five  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices ;  and 
their  commissions  shall  continue  in  force  during  good,  behavior. 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  adopt 
and  publish  in  the  ffistrict  such  laws  of  the  original  States, 
criminal  and  civil,  as  may  he  necessary,  and  best  suited  to  the 
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ciroumstanoes  of  the  district,  and  report  them  to  Congress, 
from  time  to  time ;  which  laws  shall  he  in  force  in  the  district 
until  the  organization  of  the  G-eneral  Assembly  therein,  unless 
disapproved  of  by  Congress ;  but  afterwards  the  Legislature 
shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  Grovernor  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  militia,  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  in  the 
same,  below  the  rank  of  general  officers ;  all  general  officers 
shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  Congress. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Governor  shall  appoint  such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers, 
in  each  county  or  township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  good  order  in  the  same.  After 
the  General  Assembly  shall  be  organized,  the  powers  and  du¬ 
ties  of  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  shall  be  regulated  and 
defined  by  the  said  Assembly ;  but  all  magistrates  and  other 
civil  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  temporary  Government,  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to  be 
adopted  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district ; 
and  for  the  execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  shall  make  proper  divisions  thereof ;  and  he  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  lay 
out  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall  have 
been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships,  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  such  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  Toy  the 
Legislature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants, 
of  full  age,  in  the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the 
Governor,  they  shall  receive  authority,  with  time  and  place,  to 
elect  representatives  from  their  counties  or  townships,  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  General  Assembly ;  provided  that,  for  every 
five  hundred  free  male  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  one  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  so  on,  progressively,  with  the  number  of  free 
Eiale  inhabitants,  shall  the  right  of  representation  increase, 
until  the  number  of  representatives  shall  amount  to  twenty- 
five  ;  after  which  the  number  and  proportion  of  representatives 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  Legislature ;  provided,  that  no  per¬ 
son  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  representative  unless  he 
shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States  three 
years,  and  be  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  unless  he  shall  have 
resided  in  the  district  three  years ;  and  in  either  case,  shall 
likewise  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  two  hundred  acres 
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of  land  within  the  same ;  provided  also,  that  a  freehold  in  fifty 
acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the  district,  or  the  like  iree- 
liold  and  two  years’  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary 
to  qualify  a  man  as  an  elector  of  a  representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected  shall  serve  for  the  term  of 
two  years ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  representative,  or  re¬ 
moval  from  office,  the  Grovernor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county 
or  township,  for  which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in 
his  stead,  to  serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

The  General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist  of  the 
Governof ,  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
The  Legislative  Council  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  office  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress ; 
any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum :  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  the  following 
manner,  to  wit :  As  soon  as  representatives  shall  be  elected, 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to  meet 
together,  and  when  met,  they  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  district,  and  each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress ; 
five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve 
as  aforesaid :  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the 
Council,  by  death  or  removal  from  office,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  shall  nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid, 
for  each  vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress ;  one  of 
whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  for  the  residue 
of  the  term ;  And  every  five  years,  four  months  at  least  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  the  said  House  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress ;  five  of  whom 
Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Council  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  And  the 
Governor,  Legislative  Council,  and  House  of  Representatives, 
shall  have  authority  to  make  laws,  in  all  cases,  for  the  good 
government  of  the  district,  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and 
articles  in  this  ordinance  established  and  declared.  And  all 
bills,  having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Governor  for  his 
assent;  but  no  bill  or  legislative  act  whatever  shall.be  of  any 
force  without  his  assent.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to 
convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  General  Assembly,  when 
in  his  opinion  it  shall  be  expedient. 

The  Governor,  Judges,  Legislative  Council,  Secretary,  and 
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sacli  other  officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in  the  district, 
shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity,  and  of  office ;  the 
Grovemor  before  the  President  of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers 
before  the  Grovernor.  As  soon  as  a  Legislature  shall  be  formed 
in  the  district,  the  Council  and  House  assembled,  in  one  room, 
shall  have  authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Con¬ 
gress,  who  shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  de¬ 
bating,  but  not  of  voting  during  this  temporary  Government, 

And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics, 
their  laws  and  constitutions,  are  erected ;  to  fix  and  establish 
those  principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and 
governments,  which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the 
said  territory ;  to  provide,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  States^ 
and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their  admission  to 
a  share  in  the  Federal  Councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  general  interest : 

It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the  authority  afore¬ 
said,  That  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles 
of  compact,  between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and 
States  in  the  said  territory,  and  for  ever  remain  unalterable, 
unless  by  common  consent,  to  wit : 

Art.  1.  FTo  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode 
of  worship  or  religious  sentiments,  in  the  said  territory. 

Art.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of 
the  trial  by  jury;  of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceedings  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable, 
unless  for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  shall  be  evident,  or 
the  presumption  great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate ;  and  no 
cruel  or  unusual  punishments  shall  be  inflicted.  No  man  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  should  the  public  exi¬ 
gencies  make  it  necessary,  for  the  common  preservation,  to  take 
any  person’s  property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  services,  full 
compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  same.  And,  in  the  just 
preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  understood  and  do-' 
dared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the 
said  territory,  that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere 
with,  or  affect,  private  contracts  or  engagements,  bona  fide,  and 
iwithout  fraud,  previously  formed. 
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Art.  3.  Keligion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary 
to  good  government  and  tbe  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  ut¬ 
most  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards  the  Indians ; 
their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  with¬ 
out  their  consent;  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and^  liberty, 
they  never  shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and 
lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made,  for  pre¬ 
venting  wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace 
and  friendship  with  them. 

Art.  4.  The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be 
formed  therein,  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  articles  of  con¬ 
federation,  and  to  such  alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitu¬ 
tionally  made;  and  to  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  conformable  thereto.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  and  settlers  in  the  said  territory  shall  be  subject  to  pay 
a  part  of  the  federal  debts,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and 
a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of  government,  to  be  ap¬ 
portioned  on  them  by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common 
rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be 
made  on  the  other  States ;  and  the  taxes  for  paying  their  pro¬ 
portion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  district  or  districts,  or  new  States, 
as  in  the  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  Legislatures  of 
those  districts,  or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  neces¬ 
sary,  for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona  fide  pur¬ 
chasers.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be 
taxed  higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  leading 
into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places 
between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free, 
as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory,  as  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  other  States  that 
may  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost, 
or  duty  therefor. 

Art.  5.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory,  not  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  five  States;  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  States,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession, 
and  consent  to  tjie  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established  as 
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follows,  to  wit:  tlie  western  State  in  the  said  territory,  shall  be 
bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers ;  a 
direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincents,  due 
north,  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Mississippi.  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded 
by  the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash,  from  Post  Vincents  to  the 
Ohio,  by  the  Ohio,  by  a  direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  G-reat  Miami  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by 
the  said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded 
by  the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  said  territorial  line :  provided  however,  and  it  is  further 
understood  and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three 
States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if  Congress 
shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have  authority  to 
form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  the  said  territory  which 
lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly 
bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.  And  whenever  any  of  the 
said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein, 
such  State  shall  be  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  in  all  respects  whatever ;  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form 
a  permanent  constitution  and  State  government :  provided  the 
constitution  and  government,  so  to  be  formed,  shall  be  republi¬ 
can,  and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these  arti¬ 
cles  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  inter¬ 
est  of  the  confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  free 
inhabitants  in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser¬ 
vitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted: 
provided  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from 
whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the 
original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and 
conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as 
aforesaid. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  23d  of  April,  1784,*  relative  to  the  subject  of  this 

*  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  individoal  States 
to  the  United  States,  as  is  already  purchased  or  shall  be  purchased  of  the  Indian  in¬ 
habitants,  and  offered  tor  sale  by  Congress,  shall  be  divided  into  distinct  States  in 
the  following  manner,  as  nearly  as  such  cessions  will  admit;  that  is  to  say,  by  paral¬ 
lels  of  latitude,  so  that  each  State  shall  comprehend  from  north  to  south  two  degree* 
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ordinance,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  and  declared 
null  and  void.  Done,  &c. 

Whereas  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  did,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-six,  state  certain  reasons,  showing 
that  a  division  of  the  territory  which  hath  been  ceded  to  the 
said  United  States,  by  this  commonwealth,  into  States,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  terms  of  cession,  should  the  same  be  adhered  to, 
would  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  and  did  recom¬ 
mend  a  revision  of  the  act  of  cession,  so  far  as  to  empower  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  such  a  division  of  the  said  territory  into  distinct 
and  republican  States,  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  three 
in  number,  as  the  situation  of  that  country  and  future  circum¬ 
stances  might  require:  and  the  said  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  have,  in  an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  passed  on  the  thirteenth  of 

of  latitude,  heginning  to  count  from  the  completion  of  forty-five  degrees  north  of 
the  equator :  and  by  meridians  of  longitude,  one  of  which  shall  pass  through  the 
lowest  point  of  the  rapids  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  through  the  western  cape  of  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Kanhaway;  but  the  territory  eastward  of  this  last  meridian, 
between  the  Ohio,  lake  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  one  State,  whatsoever  may 
be  its  comprehension  of  latitude.  That  which  may  lie  beyond  the  completion  of  tlic 
45th  degree,  between  the  said  meridians,  shall  make  part  of  the  State  adjoining  it 
on  the  south;  and  that  part  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  between  the  same  meridians, 
coinciding  nearly  with  the  parallel  of  39  degrees,  shall  be  substituted  so  far  in  lieu 
of  that  parallel  as  a  boundary  line. 

That  the  settlers  on  any  territory  so  purchased  and  offered  for  sale,  shall,  either 
on  .their  own  petition  or  on  the  order  of  Congress,  receive  authority  from  them,  with 
appointments  of  time  and  place,  for  their  free  males  of  full  age,  within  the  limits  of 
their  State,  to  meet  together,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  temporary  govern¬ 
ment,  to  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  one  of  the  original  States,  so  that 
such  laws,  nevertheless,  shall  be  subject  to  alteration  by  their  ordinary  legislature ; 
and  to  erect,  subject  to  a  lik^  alteration,  counties,  townships,  or  other  divisions,  for 
the  election  of  members  for  their  legislature. 

That  when  any  such  State  shall  have  acquired  twenty  thousand  free  inhabitants, 
on  giving  due  proof  thereof  to  Congress,  they  shall  receive  from  them  authority, 
with  appointments  of  time  and  place,  to  call  a  convention  of  representatives  to 
establish  a  permanent  constitution  and  government  for  themselves.  Provided,  that 
both  the  temporary  and  permanent  governments  be  established  on  these  principles 
as  their  basis : 

1.  That  they  shall  for  ever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

2.  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  articles  of  confederation  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  original  States  shall  be  so  subject,  and  to  aU  the  acts  and  ordinances  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  conformable  thereto. 

.  3.  That  they,  in  no  case,  shall  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  nor  with  the  ordinances  and  regulations 
wMch  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such  soU  to  the  bona  fide 
purchasers. 

4.  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted,  or  to 
bfr«ontracted,  to  be  apportioned  on  theru  by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  com¬ 
mon  rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other 
States. 
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July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  declared 
the  following  as  one  of  the  articles  of  compact  between  the  ori¬ 
ginal  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  viz : 

[Here  the  5th  article  of  compact,  of  the  oi'dinance  of  Congress  of  13th  Jnly,  1187, 
is  recited  verbatim.  See  ante,  page  297.] 

And  it  is  expedient  that  this  Commonwealth  do  assent  to  the 
proposed  alteration,  so  as  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  said  article 
of  compact  between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and 
States  in  the  said  territory. 

2.  Be  it,  therefore,  enacted,  hy  the  General  Assembly,  That 
the  aforerecited  article  of  compact,  between  the  original  States 
and  the  people  and  States  in  the  territory  northwest  of  Ohio 
river,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed,  any 
thing  to  the  contrary,  in  the  deed  of  cession  of  the  said  ter¬ 
ritory  by  this  Commonwealth  to  the  United  States,  notwith¬ 
standing. 

5.  That  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

6.  That  their  respective  governments  shall  be  republican. 

7.  That  the  lands  of  non-resident  proprietors  shall,  in  no  case,  be  taxed  higher 
than  those'  of  residents  within  any  new  State,  before  the  admission  thereof  to  a  vote 
by  its  delegates  in  Congress. 

That  whensoever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have,  of  free  inhabitants,  as  many  as 
shall  then  be  in  any  one  the  least  numerous  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  such  State 
shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  said  original  States ;  provided  the  consent  of  so  many  States  in 
Congress  is  first  obtained  as  may,  at  the  time,  be  competent  to  such  admission.  And 
in  order  to  adapt  the  said  articles  of  confederation  to  the  state  of  Congress  when  its 
numbers  shall  be  thus  increased,  it  shall  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States, 
originally  parties  thereto,  to  require  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  in  all  those  cases  wherein,  by  the  said  articles,  the  assent  of 
nine  States  is  now  required,  which,  being  agreed  to  by  them,  shall  be  binding  on 
the  new  States.  Until  such  admission  by  their  delegates  into  Congress,  any  of  the 
said  States,  after  the  establishment  of  their  temporary  government,  shall  have 
authority  to  keep  a  member  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting. 

That  measures,  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  confederation,  and 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  among  the  settlers  in  any  of 
the  said  new  States,  until  they  shall  assume  a  temporary  government  as  aforesaid, 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  taken  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  of  compact ;  shall  be 
duly  executed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  under 
his  hand,  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States ;  shall  be  promulgated  ;  and  shall  stand 
as  fundamental  constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  each  of  the 
several  States  now  newly  described,  unalterable  from  and  after  the  sale  of  any  part 
of  the  territory  of  such  State,  pursuant  to  this  resolve,  but  by  the  joint  consent  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  of  the  particular  State  within  which 
such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made.— Journals  of  Congress. 
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THE  OPINIONS  OF  OUR  GREAT  STATESMEN  UPON  THE 
MISSOURI  RESTRICTION. 


BY  AN  INDIANIAN. 

The  Black  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  though  a  sena¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  for  several  months,  was  in  his  seat  and  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body  but  twenty-one  days  ;  yet, 
during  that  time,  he  showed  himseK  to  be  a  most  ultra  pro-slavery 
man. 

He  is  now  the  candidate  of,  and  supported  by,  that  class  of  abolition¬ 
ists  who  demand  that  wherever  Congress  has  the  power,  slavery  shaU 
be  abolished. 

When  bill  No.  226,  “To  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,”  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Seward  moved  an  amend- 
■  ment,  “  To  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.”  Chase,  Hale 
and  Seward  voted  for  the  amendment,  and  Fremont  and  Dayton 
against  it.  (Senate  Journal,  1st  session  31st  Congress,  p.  627.) 

Subsequently,  when  bill  No.  347  was  under  consideration,  the  same 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hale,  and  supported  by  Messrs. 
Hale,  Chase  and  Seward,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Fremont  and 
Dayton.  (Senate  Journal,  1st  session  3 1st  Congress,  p,  647.) 

Under  the  responsibility  of  official  duty,  and  the  obligations  of  his 
senatorial  oath,  Mr.  Fremont  resisted  the  proposition  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  although  he  conceded  the  power.  Yet,  he 
is  now  the  candidate  of  the  party  with  which  that  measure  is  first  in 
importance.  What  brought  about  this  change  in  his  views  of  right  and 
duty  in  relation  to  so  important  a  measure '?  Has  he  abandoned  a  high 
principle  to  attain  a  high  position  ?  Has  his  gaze  been  so  intent  upon, 
the  White  House,  that  he  would  send  his  principles  to  the  auction 
block,  that  he  might  reach  the  Presidency  ?  Let  the  unprejudiced  mind 
answer. 

The  Senate  on  the  14th  of'  September,  1S50,  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  bill  No.  226,  “To  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,”  the  third  section  of  which  provided,  that  any  person  who 
should  induce  or  entice  a  slave  to  run  away  from  his  master  should  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years.  Senator  Badger,  of  North 
Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  the  clause  denouncing  a  penally  of  ten 
years’  imprisonment,  and  insert,  “For  any  time  not  exceeding  five 
years.” 

Mr.  Fremont  voted  against  this  amendment.  (Senate  Journal,  Isrt 
Session  Sfst  Congress,  p.  632.) 

He  was  the  only  senator  representing  a  free  State  who  voted  against 


that  wise  and  humane  proposition,  originating  in  the  benevolent  feelings 
of  a  southern  senator.  In  his  judgment,  to  persude  a  slave  to  leave 
his  master  was  a  crime  of  such  magnitude,  that  nothing  less  than  tm 
yearfi^  imprisonment  in  a  southern  penitentiary  would  be  an  adequate 
punishment ;  and  so  stern  and  harsh  must  the  law  be,  that  the  court 
should  be  denied  all  discretion  in  imposing  the  penalty,  nor  allowed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  character,  age,  or  intelligence  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  nor  any  mitigating  circumstance.  The  amendment  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  southern  senator,  an  enlightened  and  able  defender  of 
southern  rights  and  institutions,  but  it -was  too  liberal,  too  indulgent  to 
secure  the  vote  of  Mr.  Fremont,  though  he  represented  a  free  State. 
To  satisfy  his  convictions  of  right,  the  man  who  might  encourage  a 
faithful  slave  to  escape  from  a  cruel  master,  must  be  crushed  with  a 
penalty  more  severe  than  is  usually  inflicted  upon  the  perpetrators  of 
high  crimes  and  infamous  felonies  in  the  States.  For  crimes  against 
the  property  and  persons  of  the  people,  the  courts  and  juries  maJ^  in 
most  cases,  reduce  the  imprisonment  to  a  term  of  two  years;  but  the 
misguided  enthusiast,  or  blind  lanatic,  who  should  encourage  a  slave  to 
flee  for  liberty,  is  denied  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  must  suffer  a  fixed 
and  certain  penalty  often  jmars’  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  So 
voted  Fremont — and  in  giving  that  vote  he  stood  alone  among  the  sena¬ 
tors  from  the  North.  That  record  stands  unchanged  ;  but  where  stands 
the  man  who  made  it? — the  man  who  was  so  ultra  in  his  views  that  a 
southern  measure  was  not  sufficiently  stringent — he  who  was  so,  quick 
and  valiant  to  draw  his  sword  for  the  South  ?  Six  years  have  passed 
since  that  record,  but  in  that  short  period  the  relative  position  and 
strength  of  the  sections.  North  and  South,  have  gr  eatly  changed.  The 
North  has  become  poweri'ul  and  defiant — whilst  the  South,  by  calling 
into  action  every  energy,  is  scarcely  able  to  maintain  her  constitutional 
rights,  and  her  equality  in  the  Union.  A  sectional  party  in  the  North 
seeks  to  seize  and  control  the  government,  and  this  late  champion  of 
the  South,  John  C.  Fremont,  is  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
He  is  supported  by  Seward,  Sumner,  Giddings,  Chase,  Wade,  Hale, 
and  their  compeers — the  acknowledged  leaders  and  mouth7pieces  of  the 
Abolition  party  of  the  United  States. 

John  C.  Fremont  has  made  no  political  record  since  his  brilliani 
senatorial  career;  therefore  to  ascertain  the  opinions  and  sentiments  that 
will  govern  him  in  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  if  the  American 
people  shall,  by  their  suffrage,  place  him  in  the  highest  offipe  in  the  gift 
of  a  free  people,  we  must  recur  to  the  avowed  and  published  opinions 
and  purposes  of  his  political  associates. 

The  leaders  of  his  party  have  a  record — a  record  of  vituperation 
against  the  Democratic  party,  against  the  federal  constitution,  and 
against  the  federal  Union;  this  record  we  submit  to  the  American 
people,  and  ask  them  to  decide,  in  November  next,  whether  the  diver* 
sified  interests  of  this  great  country  are  to  be  subserved  by  commit* 
ting  them  to  the  management  of  such  men. 

On  the  petition  of  John  J.  Woodward  and  others,  praying  that  ^ 
plan  might  be  devised  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  yea^ 
were,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  John  P.  Hale,  and  William  H.  SewabU' 
(Senate  Journal,  1st  session  31st  Congress,  p.  129.) 
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These  men  are  now  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  Black  Republi¬ 
canism;  they  are  of  those  who  profess  love  for  the  constitnlion  and 
the  Union,  whilst  black  and  horrid  treason  has  possession  of  their 
hearts  ;  but  when  they  nominated  John  C.  Fremont,  they  declared  to 
the  world  that  “  the  constitution  n.u>t  and  shall  be  preserved.”  This 
they  did,  only  to  deceive  the  confiding,  and  mislead  the  unwary. 
Their  votes  speak  louder  than  their 'words.  They  use  the  language  of 
patriotism  and  of  love  for  the  Union  to  secure  the  support  of  Union- 
loving  men,  whilst  their  votes,  their  acts,  and  their  organization,  lead 
only  to  a. dissolution,  and  all  the  evils  that  must  follow.  They  believe 
in  the  “  higher-law”  doctrine,  first  enunciated  at  a  Black  Republican 
(then  called  a  Liberty)  convention,  held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  1843, 
at  which  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  with  Sal¬ 
mon  P.  Chase  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

“Besolved,  That  we  hereby  give  it  to  he  distinctly  understood,  by  this  nation  and  the  world, 
that,  AS  ABOLITIONISTS,  Considering  that  the  strength  of  our  cause  lies  in  its  righteousness, 
and  our  hopes  for  it  in  our  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  our  support  of  the  rights  of 
man,  we  owe  to  the  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  as  a  proof  of  our  allegiance  to  Him,  in  all 
our  civil  relations  and  offices,  whether  as  friends,  citizens,  or  as  public  functionaries,  sworn  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  regard  and  treat  the  third  clause  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  whenever  applied  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave,  as  utterly  null  and  void,  and  conse¬ 
quently  as  forming  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  whenever  we  are  called  upon, 
or  sworn  to  support  it.”  ^ 

This  doctrine  was  reiterated  in  June,  1853,  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  by  a 
mass  meeting  of  Free-soilers,  which  was  addressed  by  Chase,  Gid- 
DiNGs,  Samuel  Lewis,  and  Judge  Spaulding,  (all  of  whom  are  now 
the  champions  of  the  Fremont  cause,)  by  the  adoption  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution : 

“  Resolved,  That  we  cannot  respect,  nor  can  we  confide  in  those  lower-law  doctors  of  divinity 
who  hold  human  laws  above  the  laws  of  God  ;  nor  can  we  concur  in  their  teachings,  that 
the  divine  law  is  subject  to  Congressional  compromises” 

And  again  announced  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  in  1854,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  asked,  “If  we  repeal  the  fugitive- 
slave  law,  will  Massachusetts  execute  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
without  any  law  of  Congress?”  Will  this  honorable  senator  [Mr. 
Sumner]  tell  me  that  he  will  do  it?”  To  which  Mr.  Sumner  replied  : 
“  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing?”  Mr.  Butler  con¬ 
tinued  :  “  Then  you  would  not  obey  the  constitution.  Sir,  standing 
here  before  this  tribunal,  where  you  swore  to  support  it,  you  .rise  and 
tell  me  that  you  regard  it  the  office  of  a  dog  to  enforce  it.  You  stand 
in  my  presence  as  a  co-equal  senator,  and  tell  me  that  it  is  a  dog’s 
office  to  execute  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ?”  To  which 
Mr.  Sumner  said:  “  I  recognise  no  such  obligation.” 

Welcome  is  Mr.  Sumner  to  his  senatorial  honors,  acquired  by 
charging  that  only  a  “dog”  could  recognise  or  execute  an  express 
clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  however,  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Buffalo  and  Ravenna  resolutions,  and  com¬ 
ports  with  the  “higher-law”  notions  of  the  party  who  recently  made 
Colonel  Fremont  their  presidential  candidate. 

This  doctrine,  which  makes  the  private  notions  or  prejudices  of  each 
individual  the  paramount  law  of  his  political  action,  is  but  a  practical 
development  of  the  “higher-law”  notions  as  applied  to  American  poii- 
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tics  by  William  H.  Seward,  who,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1850,  said  : 

“The  constitution  regulates  our  stewardship;  the  constitution  devotes  the  domain  to 
Union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  welfare,  and  to  liberty.  But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the 
constitution^  which  regulates  our  authority  over  the  domain,  and  devotes  it  to  the  same  noble 
purposes.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  with  such  ideas  in  the  ascendant 
in  an}^  country,  no  government  is  practical,  and  anarchy  and  confusion, 
and  brute  force,  must  inevitably  rule  the  hour.  Bodies  of  men  or  in¬ 
dividuals,  maddened  by  sectional  or  party  prejudices,  will  never  want 
an  excuse  for  the  violation  of  unpalatable  laws,  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  substitute  the  vagaries  of  their  own  distempered  intellects 
as  having  a  stronger  claim  to  their  obedience  than  the  constitution  of 
their  country. 

As  a  further  development  of  this  idea  of  individual  sovereignty, 
Wendell  Phillips,  of  Massachusetts,  at  a  Free-soil  meeting  in  Boston, 
in  May,  1849,  said: 

“We  confess  that  we  intend  to  trample  under  foot  the  constitution  of  this  country.  Daniel 
Websttr  says  :  ‘  You  are  a  law-abiding  people that  the  gltfry  of  New  England  is,  ‘  that  it  is 
a  law-abiding  community.’  Shame  on  it,  if  this  be  true  ;  if  even  the  religion  of  New  England 
sinks  as  low  as  its  statute-book.  But  I  say  toe  are  not  a  law-abiding  community.  God  be 
thanked  for  it.” 

But  lire  Black  Republican  platform  says : 

“The  federal  constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  of  the  States,  must  and 
shall  be  preserved.” 

In  preservation  of  the  “rights  of  the  States,”  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  May,  1854,  said : 

“  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  there  shall  be  a  servile  insurrection  in  the  South  ;  when 
the  blaik  man,  armed  with  British  bayonets,  and  commanded  by  British  officers,  shall  wage  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  white  roan  ;  when  the  master  shall  see  his  dwelling  in  flames, 
and  his  hearthstone  polluted  ;  and,  though  I  may  not  mock  at  their  calamity,  nor  laugh  when 
their  fear  cumeih,  yet  shall  I  hail  it  as  the  dawn  of  a  political  millenium.” 

The  man  who  uttered  this  chaste  sentinjent  contributed  more  to  the 
nomination  of,  Fremont  than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  the  convention; 
he  was  the  master-spirit  of  that  convention,  and  was  no  doubt  the 
author  of  that  clause  in  the  platform  which  declares  “  the  rights  of  the 
Stales  must  and  shall  be  preserved.”  Yes,  such  preservation  “  as  the 
wolf  gives  to  the  lamb !” 

But  certainly  that  Black  Republican  party  which  professes  so  much 
love  for  the  federal  constitution  and  the  union  of  the  States  must  have 
a  record  in  strict  conlormity  to  such  professions.  Let  us,  then,  look  to 
that  record.  Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1850,  expressed  his  love 
for  the  constitution  and  the  Union  as  follows: 

“  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  under  a  full  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  my  country  and  my 
God,  1  deliberately  say.  better  disunion,  better  a  civil  or  a  servile  war,  better  anything  that 
God,  in  Ills  Providence,  shall  send,  than  an  extension  of  the  bounds  of  slavery.” 

At  a  celebration  of  the  4ih  day  of  July,  1854,  by  citizens  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  which  the  Rev.  (?)  Theodore  Parker,  Wendell  Phillips,  and 
others,  took  the  lead,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  thrown 
into  a  fire,  built  for  that  purpose,  and  burnt  in  derision  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union. 

Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  in  a  speech  to  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Black 
Republicans,  held  in  the  State  of  Maine  in  1856,  according  to  the 
Boston  Atlas,  said : 
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“There  was  no  freedom  at  the  South  for  either  white  or  black,  and  he  would  strive  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  free  soil  of  the  North  from  the  same  blighting  curse.  There  was  really  no  Union  now 
helween  the  J^orth  and  the  South,  and  he  believed  no  two  nations  upon  the  earth  entertained 
feelinffs  of  more  bitter  rancor  to  wards  each  other  than  these  two  sections  of  the  republic.  The 
only  salvation  of  the  Union,  therefore,  was  to  he  found  in  divesting  it  entirely  from  all  taint  of 
slavery.  There  was  no  Union  with  the  South.  Let  us  have  a  Union,  said  he.  or  let  us  sweep 
away  this  remnant  which  we  call  a  Union.  I  go  for  a  Union  where  all  men  are  equal,  or  for  no 
Union  at  all,  and  I  ga  for  right.” 

This  speech  was  vociferously  applauded  by  the  constitution-union- 
loving  people  of  Maine. 

These  disunion  sentiments,  and  the  man  who  uttered  them,  were 
endorsed  by  the  Black  Republican  legislature  of  jOhio  in  1856,  by  re¬ 
electing  him  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  Black  Republi¬ 
cans  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  therefore,  respond  faithfully  to  the 
sentiment:  “UeJ  us  sweep  away  this  remnant  which  we  call  a  Union.’’'* 

This  same  party,  at  a  convention  held  in  Boston  in  1855,  adopted, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  following  resolutions: 

“  liS.  Resolved,  That  a  constitution  which  provides  for  a  slave  representation  and  a  slave 
oligarehy  in  Congress,  which  legalizes  slave  hunting  and  slave  catching  on  every  inch  of 
American  soil,  and  which  pledges  the  military  and  naval  power  of  the  country  to  keep  four 
millions  of  chattel  slaves  in  their  chains,  is  to  be  trodden  under  foot  and  p  onounced  accursed, 
however  unexceptionable  or  valuable  may  be  its  other  provisions. 

“  16.  Resolved,  That  the  one  great  issue  before  the  country  is,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  other  issues  with  the  slave  power  are  as  dust  in  the.  balance ; 
therefore,  we  will  give  ourselves  to  the  work  of  annulling  this  ‘  covenant  with  death,’  as  essential 
to  our  own  innocency,  and  the  speedy  and  everlasting  overthrow  ot  the  slave  system.” 

This  same  party  “  loves  this  Union !  ”  yet,  at  various  meetings  and 
processions  in  Indiana,  during  the  month  of  July,  1856,  flags  and  trans¬ 
parencies  were  carried  with  but  sixteen  stars  ;  emblematic  of  a  northern 
confederacy  of  the  sixteen  free  Slates.  The  same  thing  has  recently 
occurred  in  the  State  of  Maine  : 

“  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Lot  M.  Morril,  and  Charles  W.  Goddard,  esq.,  of  Danville,  addressed 
a  Fremont  meeting  at  Norway  on  Monday,  standing  under  an  American  flag,  on  which  were 
only  sixteen  stars  ! 

“  The  disunion  flag,  with  sixteen  stars  only,  still  continues  to  float  across  the  public  highway 
in  this  village — an  emblem  of  sectionalism,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  party  who  placed  it  there,” — 
Mrway  Mvertiser. 

“  The  ‘  Portland  State  of  Maine  ’  has  hung  out  a  Fremont  and  Dayton  flag,  on  which  are  only 
eixteen  stars. 

“  A  salute  of  sixteen  guns  was  fired  at  Portland  the  day  Hamlin  was  nominated  fcr  governor. 

“  Only  sixteen  States  were  represented  in  the  convention  which  nominated  Fremont  and 
Dayton. 

‘‘  These  are  significant  signs  of  the  disunion  tendencies  and  feelings  of  the  Black  Republicans. 
They  scarcely  take  any  pains  to  disguise  their  hostility  to  the  Union.  Let  those  who  love  their 
country  and  desire  to  perpetuate  the  Union  ponder  these  things,  and  then  do  their  duty  ” 

Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  on  the  2d  November,  1855,  said : 

“Not  that  I  love  the  Union  leas,  but  freedom  more,  do  I  now,  in  pleading  this  great  cause, 
insist  that  freedom,  at  all  hazards,  shall  be  preserved. ,  God  forbid  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union,  we  should  sacrifice  the  very  thing  for  which  the  Union  was  made.” 

Our  glorious  Union  was  formed  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  hajipi- 
ness  of  the  while  race,  and  as  a  condition  of  the  Union,  expressed  in 
the  constitution,  the  rights  of  the  slave  States  are  recognised  and  guar¬ 
antied.  Shall  it  be  sacrificed  to  a  false  philanthropy,  a  wild  and  fa¬ 
natical  sentimentality  towards  the  black  race?  You  respond  “yes,” 
when  you,  as  sectional  men,  support  John  Charles  Fremont. 

Wade,  Sumner,  and  their  political  associates,  have  long  and  openly 
declared  their  disunion  sentiments ;  they  have  violated  their  constitu¬ 
tional  obligations ;  they  have  defamed  our  glorious  constitution ;  they 
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have  traduced  their  country,  and  have  plotted  treason  against  our  beloved 
Union  ;  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  black  cohorts  of  Black  Republican¬ 
ism;  whilst  plotting  tieason,  they  are  also  plotting  for  the  election  of 
Fremoni ;  and  if  successful  in  either,  they  will  have  accomplished  their 
great  first  design,  the  disunion  of  these  States. 

Wendell  Phillips  issued  a  pamphlet  in  1850,  reviewing  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster’s  speech  “  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States,”  in  which  is 
the  following : 

“We  are  disunioniEts,  not  from  any  love  of  separate  confederacies,  or  as  ignorant  of  the 
thousand  evils  that  spring  frbm  neighboring  and  quarrelsome  States,  but  we  would  get  rid  of 
this  Union.” 

This  man  that  uttered  these  delectable  sentiments  is  a  leading  Black 
Republican  of  M'assachusetts  and  New  England,  and  his  shrieks  are 
loud  and  long  for  “free  speech,  free  men,  and  Fremont.” 

The  Black  Republican-Know-nothing  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1855,  passed  an  act  denominated  the  personal  liberty  bill,  nullifying 
thereby  an  act  of  Congress,  w'hich,  by  the  constitution,  is  a  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

This  “personal  liberty  bill,”  as  has  been  well  said,  “menaces  with 
disfrayichisement  any  lawyer  who  appears  for  the  claimant  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive  slave';  menaces  with  impeachment  any  judge  who  issues  a  warrant 
or  certificate,  or  holds  even  the  office  of  commissioner  under  the  federal 
law ;  and  menaces  with  infamous  'punishment  any  ministerial  officer  or 
officer  of  militia  who  aids  in  its  execution.”  And  although  Governor 
Gai  dner  vetoed  the  bill  because  of  its  conflict  with  the  constitution  ol 
the  United  States,  yet  this  Black  Republican  and  Know-nothing  legis¬ 
lature  passed  it  over  the  veto,  and  it  became  a  law. 

The  legislature  of  Ohio,  composed  of  the  same  material  as  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  session  in  1856,  passed  laws  nullifying 
the  same  acts  of  Congress. 

Judge  Spaulding,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Black  Republican  con¬ 
vention  from  Ohio,  said  : 

“  In  the  case  of  the  alternative  being  prcBented  of  the  continuance  of  slavery  or  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  1  am  for  dissolution,  and  I  care  not  how  quick  it  comes.’’ 

John  P.  Hale  addressed  the  convention  as  follows  : 

“  You  have  assembled,  not  to  say  whether  this  Union  shall  be  preserved,  but  to  say  whether 
it  shall  be  a  blessing  or  a  scorn  and  hissing  among  the  nations.” 

Senator  Wilson,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1855,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Know-nothing  convention,  said: 

“  1  am  in  favor  of  relieving  the  federal  government  from  all  connexion  with,  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for,  the  existence  of  slavery.  To  effect  this  objeci,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  the  Territories.” 

Mr.  Wilson,  by  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  perpetrate  an  act  of  bad  faith,  highly  injurious  to  the  peace  and 
quietness  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  from  whom  the  ces¬ 
sion  was  made  to  the  general  government.  He  would  demand  of  a 
Congress,  composed  of  members  from  all  the  States,  to  denounce  and 
abolish  an  institution  recognised  and  protected  by  fifteen  States  of  this 
Union  ;  yet  what  cares  he  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  or 
the  great  wrong  that  he  would  inflict  upon  the  South,  so  that  his  rnorbid 
appetite  should  be  gratified  ?  But  the  abolishment  of  slavery  in  the 


District  of  Columbia,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
Mr.  Clay  said,  were  “  but  so  many  masked  batteries,  concealing  the 
real  and  ultimate  point  of  attack.  That  point  of  attack  is  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  States.  Their  purpose  is  abolition — 
universal  abolition — peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must.” 

Mr.  Banks,  the  present  Abolition-know-nothing  Speaker  of  the  House 
(A  Representatives,  and  who  declined  the  nomination  of  the  New  York 
Know-nothing  convention  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fremont,  said: 

“  I  am  not  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  cry  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union,  though]  I 
(unwilling,  in  a  certain  state  of  circumstances,  to  let  it  slide.” 

Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Boston,  in  a  speech  in  August,  1854,  said: 

“  The  obliga'ion  incumbent  upon  the  free  States  to  deliver  uo  fugitive  slaves  is  that  burden, 
and  it  inust  be  obliterated  from  that  constitution  at  every  hazard.” 

General  James  Watson  Webb,  a  Black  Republican  leader,  said,  in 
the  Philadelphia  convention  : 

“  Our  people  come  together  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  ask  us  to  give  them  a  nemina 
tion  which,  when  fairly  put  before  the  people,  will  unite  public  sentiment,  and,  through  the 
ballot-bos,  will  restrain  and  repel  this  pro-slavery  extension  and  this  aggression  of  the  slave- 
ocracy.  What  else  are  they  doing?  They  tell  you  that  they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  bal¬ 
lot-box,  and  willing  to  make  that  the  last  appeal.  If  we  fail  there,  what  then  ?  We  will 
DRIVE  IT  BACK,  SWORD  IN  HAND,  and,  SO  help  me  God  .’  believing  that  to  be  Hght,  I  urn  with  them.*’ 
[Loud  and  prolonged  applause.] 

Let  the  ballot-box  fail  to  elect  Fremont,  and  the  cartridge-box  is 
threatened  against  the  American  people.  The  idiosyncracies  of  the 
Black  Republican  parly  must  prevail,  or  the  fire  and  sword  must  fol¬ 
low.  They  are  truly  a  constitution  Union-loving  party. 

Mr.  Burlingame,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1856,  said : 

“  The  times  demand,  and  we  must  have,  an  anti-slavery  Constitution,  an  anti-slavery 
Bible,  and  an  anti-slavery  Qod  ” 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  “  Boston  Liberator,”  a  paper  now 
warmly  supporting  Mr.  Fremont : 

“  Justice  and  liberty,  God  and  man,  demand  the  dissolution  of  this  slaveholding  Union  and 
the  formation  of  a  northern  confederacy,  in  which  slaveholders  shall  stand  before  the  law 
SiS  felons  and  be  treated  as  pirates-  God  and  humanity  demand  a  ballot-box  in  which  the 
slaveholders  shall  never  cast  a  ballot.  In  this,  what  State  so  prepared  to  lead  as  the  Old 
Bay  State  ?  She  has  already  made  it  a  penal  offence  to  help  to  execute  a  Into  of  the  TJnion.  I 
want  to  see  the  officers  of  the  State  brought  into  collision  with  those. of  the  Union.” 

These  benevolent  and  patriotic  sentiments  meet  with  a  hearty  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  leaders  of  this  Union- loving-Fremont  party. 

But  of  all  the  damnable  sentiments  that  have  ever  met  the  public 
gaze  were  those  uttered  by  that  prince  of  Black  Republicans,  Wil¬ 
liam  Lloyd  Garrison,  who,  in  a  speech’*made  in  New  York  on  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1855,  spoke  thus : 

“  The  issue  is  this  :  God  Almighty  has  made  it  impossible  from  the  beginning  for  liberty 
and  slavery  to  mingle  together,  or  a  union  to  be  founded  between  abolitionists  and  slavehold¬ 
ers — between  those  who  oppress  and  those  who  are  oppressed.  This  Union  is  a  lik  ;  the 
American  Union  is  a  sham,  an  imposture,  a  covenant  with  death,  an  agreement  with 
Bell,  and  it  is  our  business  to  call  for  a  dissolution.  Let  that  Union  be  accursed 
Wherein  three  millions  and  a  half  of  slaves  can  be  driven  to  uNREftuiTED  toil  by  their 
masters  . 

“  1  will  continue  to  experiment  no  longer — it  is  all  madness.  Let  the  slaveholding  union 
GO,  and  slavery  will  go  with  the  union  down  into  the  dust.  If  the  church  is  against  dis¬ 
union,  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  s  ave,  then  I  pronounce  it  aw  of  the  devil. 

“I  SAY  let  us  cease  STRIKING  HANDS  WITH  THIEVES  AND  ADULTERERS,  and  givC  tO  the  winds 
the  rallying  cry,  ‘No  union  with  slaveholders,  socially  or  religiously,  and  up  with 
TBE  flag  of  disunion.’”  « 
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This  party,  with  these  leaders  and  this  record,  ask  the  American 
people  to  vote  for  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  John  C.  Fremont. 
Are  you  prepared  to  endorse  the  doctrine  that,  for  our  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  “  higher  law”  than  the  constitution?  Are  you  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  you  owe  no  allegiance  to  that  government  which  giyes 
you  protection  in  your  person  and  property?  that  you  “  are  not  a  law- 
abiding  people  ?”  Can  you  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  utter  that  this 
Union  “is  accursed,”  and  that  the  great  compact  (.f  your  fathers  is 
“a  covenant  with  hell?”  li  you  can  deliberately  do  all  tnis,  then,  in¬ 
deed,  are  you  a  Black  Republican,  and  you  ought  to  cast  your  vote  for 
John  C.  Fremont.  But  truly  might  you  ask,  “  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  shall  do  this  thing?” 

For  two  years  past  the  opponents  of  the  Democratic  part^Mjitough- 
out  the  United  States  have  waged  a  cruel  and  relentless  war  upon 
foreigners  and  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  These  classes 
have  been  proscribed — commercial  rights  and  political  equality  have 
been  refused  them — their  fitness  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  denied.  They  have  been  driven  from  the  ballot-boxes, 
beaten  and  murdered  in  the  streets,  their  homes  sacked,  their  houses 
burned,  and  their  wives  and  children  cruelly  murdered.  That  was  the 
work  of  superstition,  proscription,  and  bigotry.  And  whilst  the  rights 
of  man  were  thus  being  crushed,  and  human  blood  m  ide  to  flow. 
Abolitionism  and  Know-nothingism  were  allies — brothers  in  the  field. 
Against  them  was  arrayed  the  National  Democracy.  True  to  its 
mission,  that  party  fiiught  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  freedom  of 
religion.  It  has  defeated  and  scattered  the  oath-bound  forces  of  Know- 
nothingism.  Democrats  have  fought  the  battle,  and  the  foreigner  is 
made  "secure  in  his  social  and  political  rights  and  privileges ;  and, 
strange  to  tell,  the  Abolitionists  now  ask  him  to  turn  against  his  friends. 

His  sympathies  are  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  negro,  and  he  is  told  that 
the  war  which  they  had*  waged  for  two  years  against  him  has  ceased. 
Were  not  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Connecticut,  in  1855,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Abolition-Know- 
nothings?  Those  legislatures  passed  laws  to  elevate,  socially  and  po¬ 
litically,  the  negro,  whilst  they  denied  social  or  political  equality  to  the 
adopted  citizen.  They  denied  their  State  courts  to  a  foreigner,  who 
should  apply  for  naturalization ;  they  hampered  their  law  with  condi¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  prevent  the  adopted  citizen  from  exercising  the  elective 
franchise;  they  elevated  the  negro,  and  degraded  the  naturalized  citi¬ 
zen;  they  are  of  the  leaders'of  Fremont,  and  still  shout  “Down  with 
the  foreigners,”  “Up  with  the  negroes,”  and  “Americans  must  rule 
America.”  They  are  still  of  the  Abolition  party,  and  still  against  the 
Democracy;  they  hate  the  adopted  citizen;  they  trample  upon  the 
constitution ;  they  accurser  the  Union,  and  sing  paeans  of  praise  and  love 
to  the  negro.  Such  is  the  Abolition-Know-nothing  party  of  those  States, 
and  such  are  the  supporters  of  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  Presidency. 

David  Kilgore,  in  the  Indiana  Constitutional  Convention  in  1850,  in 
speaking  ef  our  adopted  citizens,  said  : 

“  A  man,  then,  who  has  no  feeling  in  common  with  us,  who  never  felt  the  pulse  ofljbertv 
till  he  set  foot  upon  our  soil,  such  a  man  is  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  and  the  right  to  vote 
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amongst  us,  whilst  these  rights  are  to  be  denied  to  the  unfortunate  black  man,  who  has  ten 
times  more  intel  igence,  and  who  has  lived  in  the  State  of  Indianafrom  his  birth.”  [See  debates 
in  the  Convention,  vol.  1,  p.  253.] 

And  at  the  Black  Republican  State  Convention  in  1856,  he  said : 

“No  NOMINATION  SHOULD  BE  MADE  WHICH  WOULD  \rEAD  UPON  THE  TOES  OF  THE  KnOW- 

MOTHiNGs — ne  ither  should  a  nomination  be  made  v/hich  would  tread  upon  the  toes  of  the  Free- 
soilers — even  the  most  ultra  anti-slavery  man.  ****** 

He  was  opposed  to  foreigners.  They  should  be  permitted  to  come  to  this  country — to  buy 
lands  here — to  till  the  soil,  but  they  should  be  the  horses,  not  the  drivers.  The  Americans 
would  hold  the  lines — the  foreigners  could  draw  the  burdens.  [This  infamous  sentiment  was 
applauded.]  The  foreigner  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  our  laws.  He  might  live  under 
them  and  must  obey  them,  but  he  should  have  no  voice  in  the  making  of  them.” 

This  man  is  now  the  Know- nothing- Abolition  candidate  for  Congress 
ia  the  filth  Congressional  district  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  regularly  nom¬ 
inated  by  what  the}^  termed  a  “Republican  Convention,”  and  if  elected, 
he  is  pledged  to  labor  in  Congress  for  the  principles  of  his  party — the 
elevation  of  the  negro,  and  the  degradation  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  European  oppression,  who  have  sought  an  asylum  in  free  America. 
'To  this  work  of  self-debasement  the  foreigner  himself  is  asked  to  give  his 
influence  and  vote.  Will  he  give  his  vote  to  such  men,  and  prove  to' 
them  and  the  world  that  what  his  enemies  have  asserted  is  true — that 
he  cannot  appreciate  a  free  government — that  he  is  unfit  to  be  a  freeman? 
Let  the  adopted  citizen  ponder  well  before  he  casts  his  vole  for  his 
enemies,  lest  they  may  hereafter  point  to  this  very  act,  as  evidence  of 
a  want  of  intelligence  and  capacity  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  a  freeman. 

On  the  19ih  day  of  June,  1856,  John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  by  a  grand  council  of  Know-nothings,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  representing  all  the  Know-nothings  of  the  northern  and  some  of 
the  southern  iStates.  On  the  30th  day  of  June  he  accepted  that  nomi¬ 
nation,  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  and  tenders  his  “grateful  acknowledgment”  to  the 
members  of  that  council,  and  to  “  their  respective  constiiuencies,”  for 
fhe  distuiguishcd  expression  of  their  confidence^''  The  constituencies 
represented  were  the  Know-nothing  lodges  and  wigwams  all  over  the 
country,  in  which,  for  two  years  before,  the  destruction  or  degradation 
of  foreigners  was  planned  and  plotted — in  which  companies  of  men 
were  armed,  organized,  and  sworn  to  attack,  beat,  and  murder  the 
!  foreign- born  citizen.  From  them  Fremont  accepts  the  nomination  as 
on  honor;  and  if  he  accepts  their  services  to  secure  his  election,  must 
he  not  represent  their  sentiments,  and  give  himself  up  to  their  work  of 
hatred  and  destruction? 

On  the  day  after  Fremont  received  this  Know-nothing  nomination, 
the  New  York  Herald,  a  Fremont  paper,  made  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  : 

m"  sudden  chnnse  which  has  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  convention  in  regard  to 
Fremont  is  utir'bulable  to  the  fact  that  that  gentleman  was  waited  on  last  night  by  a  dele- 
from  this  party,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  and  earnest  confabulation,  extending  into  the 

fflall  hours  of  the  morning;  that  he  then  and  there  declared  himself  unreserve  lly  in  favor  of 

6  principles  of  the  Know-nothing  party,  and  would  give  them  his  entire  and  cordial  adher- 
D  perfectly  convinced  that  if  he  did  not  receive  the  support  of  the  American 

party  throughout  the  Union,  he  had  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  being  elected.” 

When  Senate  bill  No.  343,  making  temporary  provision  for  working 
foe  mines  in  California,  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Seward,  of  New 
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York,  moved  to  extend  to  all  persons  “who  shall  have,  in  pursuance 
of  law,  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,”  the  same  benefits 
and  privileges  conferred  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
working  the  gold  mines.  Mr^ Fremont  voted  against  the  proposition, 
(Sen.  Jour.,  Istses.  31st  Cong.,  p.  671.)  The  most  bitter  and  proscriptive 
Know-nothings  have  conceded  that  the  foreigner  might  come  to  our  land 
and  enjoy  the  profits  of  his  labor,  demanding  only  that  he  be  socially  and 
politically  degraded.  But  Mr.  Fremont  would  go  further:  by  his  vote 
in  the  Senate,  he  said,  that  among  the  thousands  of  adventurers  in  Czdi- 
fornia  the  foreigner  shall  not  mingle.  Although  he  maj’^  have  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  the  only  profitable  labor  in  California,  but  shall  stand  by  until 
his  full  term  of  five  years  shall  have  expired — the  mines  in  the  mean 
time  being  exhausted  or  wholly  occupied.  The  labor  was  profitable, 
and  therefore  he  should  be  excluded  from  it.  That  principle,  thus 
supported  by  Mr.  Fremont,  goes  further:  it  excludes  the  foreigner  from 
our  rich  lands,  where  his  labor  would  secure  him  a  rich  return  in  plen¬ 
tiful  harvests,  and  says  to  him,  social  and  political  inferiority  shall  be 
your  condition,  and  poor  lands  and  unprofitable  labor  your  portion  in 
this  land  of  plenty.  The  Know-nothing  council  of  New  York  could 
well  afford  to  nominate  a  man  who  has  shown  so  unmistakably  his 
sympatliy  with  that  order  in  its  hostility  towards  the  foreigner. 

James  Buchanan,  the  candidate  of  the  democracy,  proscribes  no 
man  because  of  his  religion  or  birth-place,  but,  adopting  the  republican 
sentiment  that  each  man  shall  be  judged  by  his  own  conduct,  he  has 
supported  wise,  just,  and  equal  laws  ;  his  political  career  has  been  a 
long  and  useful  one ;  he  has  been  tried,  and  proved  himself  an  incor¬ 
ruptible  patriot,  qualified  for  all  the  high  positions  which  he  has  filled; 
he  is  against  sectionalism,  and  will  maintain  the  Union — the  whole 
Union — upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  constitution;  and,  to  use  his  own 
language,  he  “will  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  be¬ 
lieving  this  to  be  our  highest  policy,  as  well  as  our  most  imperative 
duty.”  Wiih  James  Buchanan  as  the  candidate  of  the  national  de¬ 
mocracy,  opposed  to  John  C.  Fremont,  the  nominee  of  the  sectional 
Know-nothing  and  Black  Republican  conventions,  can  we  doubt  a 
glorious  triumph  for  the  Demobracy  and  James  Buchanan,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

The  Black  Republican  party  allege,  that  the  great  excitement,  now 
prevailing  to  such  an  alarming  extent  throughout  the  country,  has  le¬ 
gitimately  resulted  from  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  Missouri  compro¬ 
mise  ;  and,  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Kansas-Netiraska  act,  they  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  fathers  for  the  justification  of  their  action  in  resisting  the 
passage  of  the  bill ;  they  invoke  the  names  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison,  and  James  Monroe,  to  prove  that  the  prohibition  of 
slave  ry  in  the  Territories  by  Congress  was  the  settled  doctrine  of  the 
early  fathers.  They  would  deceive  you  in  the  opinions  entertained 
by  those  great  statesmen,  and  would  mislead  you  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  excitement  which  is  now  almost  wrecking  this  fair  fabric.  We 
quote  from  the  fathers  that  they  would  invoke,  to  show  that  this  excite¬ 
ment,  properly  and  legitimately,  is  the  consequence  of  the  legislation 
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of  1S20 ;  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territory  north  of  3G° 
30'  was  the  first  fire-brand  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Union  ;  that  we 
are  now  realizing  the  almost  prophetic  language  of  that  great  states 
man,  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  said  he  considered  the  Missouri 
question  “  as  the  knell  of  the  Union,”  and  that  “every  new  irritation 
would  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.”  But  let  these  great  men  speak 
for  themselves.  In  reference  to  sectionalism  and  the  Missouri  ques¬ 
tion,  Jefferson  said: 

“The  question  is  a  mere  party  trick.  The  leaders  of  federalism,  defeated  in  their  schemes 
of  obtaining  power  by  rallying  partisans  to  the  piinciple  of  monarchism — a  principle  of  per¬ 
sonal,  not  of  local  division — have  changed  their  tact  and  thrown  out  another  barrel  to  the 
whale.  They  are  taking  advantage  of  the  virtuous  feeling  of  the  people  to  effect  a  division 
of  parties  by  a  geographical  line  ;  they  expect  that  this  will  insure  them,  on  local  principles, 
the  m.joiity  they  could  never  obtain  on  principles  of  federalism  ;  but  they  are  still  putting 
their  shoulders  to  the  wrong  wheel ;  they  are  wasting  jeremiads  on  the  miseries  of  slavery  as 
if  we  were  advocates  of  it.  Sincerity  in  their  declamations  should  direct  their  efforts  to  the 
true  point  of  difficulty,  and  unite  thfir  councils  with  ours  in  devising  some  reasonable  andpracti- 
cMeplan  of  getting  rid  of  it.” — Jefferson’s  Writings,  vol  7. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  January  22,  1821,  he  says : 

“  Our  anxieties  in  this  quarter  are  all  concentrated  in  the  question.  What  does  the  holy  alli¬ 
ance,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  mean  to  do  with  us  on  the  Missouri  question.?  And  this,  by 
the  way,  is  but  the  name  of  the  case;  it  is  only  the  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe  of  the  eject¬ 
ment.  The  real  question,  as  seen  in  the  States  afflicted  with  this  unfortunate  population,  is. 
Are  our  slaves  to  be  presented  with  freedom  and  a  dagger?  For,  if  Congress  has  the  power 
to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  o  ithe  States  within  the  Slates,  it  will  be  but 
another  exercise  of  that  power  to  declare  that  all  shall  be  free.  Are  we,  then,  to  see  tigain 
Athenian  and  Laemdemonian  confederacies?  To  wage  another  Peloppnnesian  war  to  settle 
the  ascendency  between  them ?  Or  is  this  the  tocsin  ot  merely  a  servile  war?  That  rem.mns 
i  TO  BE  SEEN  ;  BUT  1  HOPE  NOT  BY  YOU  OR  ME.  SURELY  TBEY  WILL  PARLEY  AWHILE 
I  AND  GIVE  US  TIME  TO  GET  OUT  OP  THE  WAY.  What  a  bedlamite  is  man!” 

I  In  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  dated  November  4,  1823,  Mr.  Jefferson  said: 

I  “  On  the  eclipse  of  federalism  with  us,  although  not  its  extinction,  its  leaders  got  up  the 
i  Missouri  question,  under  the  false  front  of  lessening  the  measure  of  slavery,  but  with  the 
real  view  of  producing  a  geographical  division  of  parties,  which  might  insure  them  the  next 
!  President.  The  people  of  the  North  went  blindiold  into  the  snare,  and  followed  their  lead- 
;  era  for  a  while  with  a  zeal  truly  moral  and  laudable,  until  they  became  sensible  that  they  were 
injuring  instead  of  aiding  the  real  interests  of  the  slaves;  that  they  had  been  used  merely  as 
tools  for  electioneering  purposes,  and  that  trick  of  hypocrisy  then  fell  as  quickly  as  it  had 
been  got  up.” 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Short,  dated  April  13,  1820,  Mr.  Jefferson  says ; 

“Although  I  had  laid  down  as  a  law  to  myself  never  to  write,  talk,  or  even  think  of  politics, 
to  know  nothing  of  public  affairs,  and  had  therefore  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  yet  the  Missouri 
question  aroused  and  filled  me  with  alarm.  The  o  d  schism  of  federal  and  republican  threatened 
nothing,  because  it  existed  in  every  State,  and  united  them  together  by  the  fraternism  of  party. 
But  the  coincidence  of  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  with  a  geographical  line,  once 
conceived,  1  feared  would  never  more  be  obliterated  from  the  mind  ;  that  it  would  be  recurring 
on  every  occasion,  and  renewing  irritations,  until  it  would  kindle  such  mutual  and  mortal  ha¬ 
tred  as  to  render  separation  preferable  to  eternal  discord.  I  have  been  among  the  most  san¬ 
guine  in  believing  that  our  Union  would  be  of  long  duration.  1  now  doubt  it  much,  and  see 
the  event  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  direct  consequence  of  this  quesiion  ;  not  by  the  line 
which  has  been  so  confidently  counted  on — the  laws  of  nature  control  this — but  by  the  Poto- 
tuuc,  Ohio,  and  Missouri,  or  more  probably  the  Mississippi,  upwards  to  our  northern  bound¬ 
ary.  My  only  comfort  and  consolation  is,  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it  ;  and  I  envy  not  the 
present  generation  the  glorjr  of  throwing  away  the  fruits  of  their  fathers’  sacrifices  of  life 
end  fortune,  and  of  rendering  desperate  the  experiment  which  was  to  decide  ultimately 
whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government.  This  treason  against  human  hope  will  signaliM 
‘heir  epoch  in  future  history  as  the  counterpart  of  the  mpdel  of  their  predecessors.” 

“  I  thank  jrou,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  copy  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  of  the  letter 
to  your  constituents  on  the  Missouri  question.  •  *  *  But  this  momentous  question,  like  a 
A  >n  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once  as  the  knell 
w  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the  moment ;  but  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final 
sentence.  A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once 
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conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  nnen,  will  never  be  obliterated  ;  and  every  new 
irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  *  *  ■*  If  they  would  but  dispassionately  weigh 
the  blestings  they  will  throw  away,  against  an  abstract  principle,  more  likely  to  be  effected  by 
union  that  by  scission,  they  would  pause  before  they  could  perpetrate  this  act  of  suicide  on 
themselves  and  of  treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world.” — Letter  to  Jno.  Holmes,  dated  Mon- 
ticelto,  Jipril  23,  1820. 

“  1  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  two  letters  of  February  7th  and  19th.  This  Missouri  ques¬ 
tion,  by  a  geographical  line  of  division,  is  the  mo.'rt  portentous  one  I  ever  contemplated.  •  • 

*  *  IS  ready  to  risk  the  Union  for  any  chance  of  restoring  his  party  to  power,  and  wriggling 
himself  to  the  head  of  it;  nor  is  *  »  *  without  his  hopes,  nor  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
of  fulfilling  them.” — Letter  to  Mr.  Madison. 

“  The  banks,  bankrupt  law,  manufactures,  Spanish  treaty,  are  nothing.  These  are  occur¬ 
rences  which,  like  waves  in  a  storm,  will  pass  under  the  ship  ;  but  the  Missouri  question  is  a 
breaker  on  which  we  lose  the  Missouri  country  by  revolt,  and  what  more,  God  only  knows. 
From  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  we  never  had  so  ominous  a  question. 
It  even  damp.s  the  joy  with  which  1  hear  of  your  high  hfahh,  and  welcomes  to  me  the  want  of 
it.  1  thank  God  I  shall  not  live  to  witness  its  issue.” — Letter  to  John  Adams,  December  10, 1819. 

“The  line  of  division  lately  marked  out  between  different  portions  of  our  confederacy,  is 
TOch  as  will  never,  I  feai\  be.  obliterated,  and  we  are  now  trusting  to  those  who  are  against  us 
in  position  and  principle,  to  fashion  to  their  own  form  the  minds  and  affections  of  our  youth. 
If,  as  has  been  estimated,  we  send  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the  northern  sem- 
inarie.s,  for  the  instruction  of  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  five  hundred  of  our  .sons  im¬ 
bibing  opinions  and  principles  in  discord  with  those  of  their-own  country.  This  canker  is 
eating  on  the  vitals  of  our  existence,  and,  if  not  arrested  at  once,  will  be  beyond  remedy.” — 
Letter  to  General  Breckenridge,  pebruary  11,  1821. 

“  The  Missouri  question  i.s  the  most  portentous  one  which  ever  yet  threatened  our  Union. 
In  the  gloomie.st  moment  of  the  revol utionary  war,  I  never  had  any  apprehension  equal  to  that 
I  felt  from  this  source.” — Letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  March  3,  1820. 

Mr.  Madison  said: 

“  On  one  side  it  naturally  occurs,  that  the  right  being  given  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  in  suspension  of  the  great  principle  of  self-government,  ougnt  not  to  be  exteir^ed  further, 
nor  continued  longer,  than  the  occasion  might  fairly  require. 

“The  questions  to  be  decided  seem  to  be,  first,  whether  a  territorioi  restriction  be  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  illegitimate  power;  or,  second,  a  misuse  of  legitimate  power  ;  and  if  the  latter 
only,  when  the  injury  iltrea'ened  to  the  nation  from  an  acquiescence  in  the  misuse,  or  from  a  , 
frustration  of  it,  be  the  greater. 

“  On  the  first  point  there  is  certainly  room  for  difference  of  opinion  ;  though,  for  myself,  1 
must  own  that  I  have  always  leaned  to  the  belief  the  restriction  -was  not  within  the  true  scope  of 
the  constitution.'" — Letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  in  1820. 

“  PTearkePi  not  to  the  unnatural  voice  which  tells  you  that  the  people  of  America,  knit  to¬ 
gether  as  they  are  by  so  many  cords  of  affection,  can  no  longer  live  together  as  members  <>( 
the  same  family — can  no  longer  continue  the  mutual  guardians  of  their  mutual  happiness — can 
no  longer  be  fellow-citizens  of  one  great,  respectable,  and  flourishing  empire.  The  kindred 
blood  which  flows  in.the  veins  of  American  citizens — the  mingled  blood  which  they  haveshed 
in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights,  consecrate  their  union,  and  excite  horror  at  the  idea  of  their 
becoming  aliens,  rivals,  enemies.  And  if  novelties  are  to  be  shunned,  believe  me,  the  most 
alarming  of  all  novelt'es — the  most  wild  of  all  projects — the  most  rash  of  all  attempts,  is  that 
of  rending  us  in  pieces  in  order  to  preserve  our  liberties  and  promote  our  happiness.” 

[The  Federalist,  p.  86. 

“  Should  a  state  of  parties  arise,  founded  on  geographical  boundaries  and  other  physical 
distinctions  wliich  happen  to  coincide  with  them,  what  is  to  control  those  great  repulsive 
masses  from  awful  shocks  against  each  other  ?” — Letter  to  Mr.  Walsh,  doled  November  27,  ISIS- 

General  Harrison  said : 

“  1  am,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  so  much  opposed  to  slavery,  that  I  will  never  live 
in  a  State  where  it  exists  But  I  believe  that  the  constitution  has  given  no  power  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  and  that  to  have  slaves  or  no  slaves  depends  upon 
the  people  in  each  State  or  Territory  alone. 

•  “  But  besides  the  constitutional  objections,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  such 
interferences  on  the  par^of  the  States  which  have  no  slaves  with  the  property  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  others,  is  to  produce  a  state  of  discord  and  jealousy  that  will  in  the  end  prow 
fatal  to  the  Union.  I  believe  in  no  other  State  are  such  wild  and  dangerous  sentiments  enter¬ 
tained  on  this  subject  as  in  Ohio."” — General  Harrison  in  a  letter  to  President  Monroe  in  1821- 

In  reference  to  sectionalism,  and  the  nullification  of  the  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress,  General  Jackson  said: 
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“The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  executed.  *  Those  who  told  you  that  you 
might  peaceably  prevent  their  exerution,  deceived  you;  they  c  uld  not  have  been  deceived  theni- 
Bdlves  They  know  that  a  forcible  opposition  could  alone  prevent  the  extcuiion  of  the  laws, 
and  they  know  that  such  opposition  must  be  repelled.  Their  object  is  di.'^union  ;  but  be  not 
deceived  by  names;  disunion,  by  armed  force,  is  treason.” — Message  of  GeneralJackson,  in 
1833,  on  frullijicaiion. 

“  Appeals,  loo,  are  constantly  made  to  sectional  interests,  in  order  to  influence  the  election  of 
the  Chief  M  agist  raie,  as  if  it  were  desired  that  he  should  favor  a  particular  quarter  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station  w'iih  impartial  justice  to  all  ;  and  the  possi¬ 
ble  dissolution  of  the  Union  has  at  length  become  an  ordinary  and  familiar  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion.  Has  the  warning  voice  of  Washington  been  forgotten,  or  have  designs  already 
been  formed  to  dissolve  the  Union ?”  *  *  »  *  “Mutual  suspicion  and  reiiroaches  may 
in  time  create  mutual  hnstiliiy  ;  and  artful  and  designing  men  will  always  I'e  found  who  are 
ready  to  foment  these  fatal  divisions  and  inflame  the  natural  jealousies  of  different  sections  of 
the  country.  The  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  such  examples,  and  especially  the  history  of 
republics.” 

“And  no  citizen  who  loves  his  country  would,  in  any  case  whatever,  resort  to  forcible  re¬ 
sistance,  unless  he  clearly  saw  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  freeman  should  prefer  dea'h  to 
submissinn.”  *  #  #  #  “  Rest  assured  that  men  found  busy  in  this  work  of  discord  ar« 
not  worthy  of  your  confidence,  and  deserve  your  strongest  reprobation. 

1  “  In  ilie  legislation  of  Congress,  also,  and  in  every  measure  of  the  general  government, 
justice  to  every  portion  of  the  t  nited  States  should  be  faithfully  observed.  INo  free  govern¬ 
ment  can  siand  without  virtue  in  the  people  and  a  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism  ;  and  if  the  sordid 
feelings  of  mere  selfishness  shall  usurp  ihe  place  which  ought  to  be  filled  by  public  spirit,  the 
legislation  of  Congress  will  soon  be  converted  into  a  scramble  for  personal  ai.d  sectional  ad- 
Vdiitagts.” — Jackson. 


“And  solemnly  proclaim  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  are  supreme,  and  the  Union  in 
dissoluble.” — Jackson’s  Jilessage,  Jan  16,  1833. 

In  relation  to  the  very  questions  now  agitating  the  country,  the  Sage 
of  Ashland  said : 


“  Sir,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  lightly  of  the  possibility  of  dissolving  th  s  happy 
Union.  The  Senate  know  that  I  have  deprecated  allusions,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  ihat  dire¬ 
ful  event.  The  country  will  testify  that,  if  there  be  anything  in  the  history  of  my  public 
career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  my  ardent  devotion  to  its  lasting 
preservation.  But  we  should  be  false  in  our  allegiance  to  it  if  we  did  not  discriminate  between 
theimagiriaiy  and  real  dangers  by  which  it  may  be  assailed.  Abolitionism  should  no  longer 
be  regaided  as  an  imaginary  danger.  The  abolitionists,  let  me  suppo.se,  sueceeil  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  aim  of  uniting  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  free  tStales,  as  one  man,  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
slave  Stales.  Union  on  one  side  will  beget  union  on  the  other,  and  this  |>rocess  of  reciprocal 
consolidation  will  be  attended  with  all  the  violent  prejudice,  embittered  passions,  and  implacable 
animosiiits  which  ever  degraded  or  deformed  human  nature.  ♦  *  *  One  sect. on  will  stand 
in  menacing  and  hostile  array  against  the  other.  The  collision  of  opinion  will  be  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  clash  of  arms.  1  will  not  attempt  to  describe  scenes  which  now  happily  lie  coii- 
cealed  from  our  view.  Abolitionists  themselves  would  shrink  back  in  dismay  and  horror  at 
the  coniemplaiioM  of  desolated  fields,  conflagrated  cities,  murdered  inbabilMnis,  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  fairest  fabric  of  human  government  that  evor  rose  to  animate  the  hopes  of  civilized 
man.” — Speech  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  V.  S.  Senate  on  the  1th  of  February,  1839. 

In  the  same  speech  Mr.  CJay  summed  up  what  the  abolitionists 
wantedj  as  follows : 


“And  the  third  class  are  the  real  ultra  abolitionists,  who  are  resolved  to' persevere  in  the 
of  their  object  at  all  hazards.  With  this  class  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  prohioilion  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from  State  to  State,  and  the 
tefusal  10  admit  any  new  ^tale  comprising  within  its  limits  the  institution  bf  domestic  slavery, 
ere  but  so  many  means  conducing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  but  perilous  end,  at 
'"'■hich  they  avowedly  and  boldly  aim,  are  but  so  many  short  stages  in  the  long  and  bloody 
road  to  the  distant  goal  at  which  they  would  finally  arrive.  'I  heir  purpose  is  abolition — uni¬ 
versal  ahull tioii— peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must,” 


The  Fremont  party  of  1856  has  assumed  a  posidon  identical  with 
the  abolition  parly  /)F  1839.  How  well  the  picture  of  abolitionism, 
^awn  by  Mr.  Clay  in  1839,  suits  the  Republican  party  of  the  present 
/  They  have  but  one  common  aim — the  dissolution  of  this  Union. 
Mr.  Clay,  in  speaking  of  our  Catholic  citizens,  said : 

‘  With  regard  to  their  superstition,  they  worship  the  same  God  with  us.  Their  prayers  art 
Wfrti  up  in  their  temples  to  the  tame  Redeemer,  whose  intercession  we  expect  to  save  us.  IN  OR  IS 
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THERE  ANYTHING  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  RELIGION  UNFAVORABLE  TO  FREE¬ 
DOM.  All  religions  united  with  government  are  more  or  less  inimical  to  liberty.  All 
separated  from  the  government  are  compatible  with  liberty.” — Speech  in  Congress,  March  24, 

1S18. 

And  in  reference  to  our  adopted  citizens,  he  made  use  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  language : 

“The  honest,  patient,  industrious  German  readily  unites  with  our  people,  establishes  him¬ 
self  on  some  of  our  fat  lands,  fills  his  capaci^ms  barns,  and  enjoys  in  tranquillity  the  abundant 
fruits  which  his  diligence  gathers  around  him,  always  ready  to  fly  to  the  sfandard  of  his  adopted 
country,  or  of  its  laws,  when  called  by  duties  of  patriotism. 

“  The  gay,  the  versatile,  the  philosophical  Frenchman,  accommodating  himself  cheerfully  to 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  it)corporate.s  himself  without  difficulty  in  our  society. 

“  But  of  all  foreigners,  none  amalgamate  themselves  so  quickly  with  our  people  as  the 
Natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  some  of  the  visio,.e  wh  ch  have  passed  through  my  im- 
egination,  I  have  supposed  that  Ireland  was  originally  paitand  parcel  of  this  continent,  and 
that  by  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature  it  was  torn  from  America,  and,  drifting  acrose 
the  ocean,  was  placed  in  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of  Great  Britain. 

“  The  same  open-heartedness,  the  same  generous  hospitality,  the  same  careless  and  uncal¬ 
culating  indifference  about  human  life,  characterized  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Ireland  of  America.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the 
current  of  emigration  were  reversed,  and  set  from  America  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  every 
American  emigrant  to  Ireland  would  there  find,  as  every  Irish  emigrant  here  finds,  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  a  happy  home  ” — Speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  defence  of  the  JImetiean 
SysSein- 

The  democracy  now  stand  where  Jefferson  and  Madison  stood;  they 
have  restored  oar  territorial  policy  as  it  existed  prior  to  that  violent 
and  unconstitutional  departure  in  3820.  The  exigencies  demanded, 
and  the  democracy,  true  to  the  rights  of  man  and  the. equality  of  the 
States,  gave  the  country  the  compromise  measures  of  3850.  These 
were  endorsed  by  the  Baltimore  convenlion,  ratified  by  the  people  in 
1852  by  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce,  reaffirmed  by  the  democracy 
in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  of  1854,  re-endorsed  by  the  Cincinnati 
convention,  and  will  stand  confirmed  by  the  American  people  in  3856 
by  the  election  of  James  B-uchanan  to  the  presidency. 

This  vindication  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  form  their  own  domestic 
institutions  is  a  vindication  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  colonies  to 
their  delegates  to  form  a  confederation — a  vindication  of  the  spirit  anti 
letter  of  the  immortal  Declaration  of  3ndependence — a  vindication  of 
our  glorious  constitution,  and  a  vindication  ©f  the  inalienable  rights  of 
an  American  citizen. 

Our  opponents  have  been  uniform  in  their  hatred  and  denunciation 
of  the  Democratic  party;  they  opposed  the  election  of  Jefferson,  of 
Madison,  and  of  Jackson;  they  repudiated  the  Louisiana  purchase; 
they  denounced  the  war  of  1812,  and  burnt  blue-lights  in  their  win¬ 
dows  to  light  the  enemys’  ships  into  our  harbors;  they  endeavored  to 
defeat  the  purchase  ol  the  Floridas  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
would  have  welcomed  our  brave  soldiers  in  Mexico  “  with  bloody 
bands  to  hospitable  graves;”  they  forced  upon  the  people  the  restric¬ 
tion  ot  1820  byrefusing  to  admit  Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  repu¬ 
diated  it  in  1S4S  by  opposing  its  extension  to  the  Pacific.  The  legiti¬ 
mate  consequence  of  such  repudiation  was  the  compromise  of  1860, 
the  passage  of  wh'ch  they  resisted  by  every  parliamentary  expedient, 
and  by  every  appeal  to  a  false  and  fanatical  philanthropy.  They.coun- 
selled  revolution  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  in  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  because  it  carried  out  the  great  principles 
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embodied  in  the  compromise  of  1850.  They  would  subvert,  through 
emigrant  aid  societies  and  other  appliances,  the  practical  development 
ot  non-intervention  by  Congress,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves ;  they  would  counsel  the  incendiary  torch  and  the  assas¬ 
sin’s  knife  against  the  most  sacred  rights  of  American  freemen  in  the 
Territory  of  Kansas  ;  they  have  a  deep  and  profound  hatred  against, 
and  denounce  in  unmeasured  terms,  the  doctrine  that  the  bona resi¬ 
dents  of  Kansas  should  adjust  their  domestic  affairs  in  their  own  way; 
they  have  sought  foreign  aid,  and  have  carried  foreign  assistance  into 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  for  the  express  purpose  of  interferii|g  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  policy  of  the  people  of  that  Territory ;  they  are  the  authors  and 
instigators  ot,  and  before  God  and  man  are  responsible  for,  all  the  out¬ 
rages,  the  arsons,  and  the  murders  in  Kansas. 

The  democracy,  true  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  early  fathers,  true 
to  the  rights  of  the  States,  the  constitution,  the  Union,  and  ever  watch¬ 
ful  of  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperit}'-  of  a  free  people,  have 
sought,  by  wise  and  pacific  legislation,  to  rescue  the  people  of  Kansas 
from  the  anarchy,  the  rapine,  and  murder  brought  upon  them  by  the 
Black  Republican  party. 

The  democratic  Senate,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1856,  after  a  continuous 
session  of  twenty-one  hours,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Black  Republican 
House,  a  gr^t  pacific  measure,  declaring  null  and  void  those  acts  of 
the  Kansas  ifegislalure  repugnant  to  the  bill  of  rights  as  embodied  in 
our  great  charter  of  liberty — a  measure  which  secures  the  freedom  of 
speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus — pro¬ 
hibits  religious  tests  for  office,  or  an  established  religion — protects  the 
rights  of  conscience,  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people,  and  their 
right  to  hold  and  bear  arms — forbids  excessive  bail,  excessive  fines, 
and  cruel  and  unusual  punishments — declares  that  no  test-oath,  or 
oath  to  support  any  act  of  Congress  or  other  legislative  act,  shall  be 
required  as  a  qualification  lor  any  office  or  trust,  or  fiir  any  employ¬ 
ment  or  profession,  or  to  serve  as  a  juror,  or  to  vote  at  an  election — 
and  that  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage,  and  guarantees  to  the  people  the  free  discussion  of  any  law  or 
subject  of  legislation,  and  in  a  free  expression  of  opinion  upon  all  ques¬ 
tions  whatever — provides  for  the  appointment  of  five  commissioners 
to  arrangi?  the  preliminaries  and  superintend  the  election  ;  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  voters,  and  all  other  needful  regulations  necessary  to  a  fair 
and  impartial  expression  at  the  ballot-box  of  the  bona  fide  residents  of 
Kansas;  and  pledges  the  entire  military  force  of  the  government  to  a 
pure  and  untrammelled  ballot-box.  If  any  resident  shall  have  left  the 
Territory,  he  is  protected  in  his  rights,  provided  he  shall  return  by  the 
1  St  day  of  October,  1856.  If  any  person  is  imprisoned  for  a  violation 
pt  the  obnoxious  laws  of  Kansas,  his  prison- doors  are  opened,  and  he 
IS  restored  to  all  his  rights.  But  it  also  provides  that  the  people,  the 
bona  fid.^  residents  of  Kansas,  shall  regulate  and  form  their  domestic 
msptutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  a  footing 
''^ith  the  original  States  whenever  they  shall  present  a  constitution  with 
^  republican  form  of  government.  Every  Black  Republican  senator  re- 
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sisted  the  bill  at  its  various  stages,  and  voted  against  it  on  its  passage. 
Let  it  be  proclaimed  to  the  people,  let  it  be  known  in  every  town  and 
hamlet,  that  the  democracy  have  given  a  fair  and  honest  bill — one  that 
will  restore  peace  to  a  distracted  country,  correct  the  outrages  and 
murders  in  ar.  unhappy  Territory,  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
and  protect  the  American  citizen  in  an  inalienable  right — that  the  de¬ 
mocracy  have  given  such  a  bill  to  the  Black  Republican  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  for  their  action.  If  they  desire  tranquillity  in  the  States, 
peace  and  happiness  to  Kansas,  and  a  correction  of  the  violent  abuses 
and  outra|ls  committed,  they  will  immediately  pass  the  Senate  bill; 
but  if  outrage  upon  outrage  and  blood  upon  blood  is  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  political  ends,  necessary  to  the  election  of  John 
C.  Fremont,  then  will  ihe}^  refuse  to  pass  the  bill  or  to  give  repose  to 
Kansas. 


I  In^ ,  4  J 

34th  CoNaRBSS,  )  SENATE.  (  Rep.  Com. 

Is^  Session.  )  (  No.  198. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Jnira  30,  1856. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Motion  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  to  print  10,000  additional  copies  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Printing, 


Mr,  Douglas  made  the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  Bill  S.  356.] 

The  Gdmmittee  on  Territories,  to  which  was  recommitted  a  hill  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  peoph  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution  and 
Staie  government,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union,  when 
they  have  the  requisite  populoiion and  to  which  wa^  referred  ‘■’■a 
bill  to  restore  order  and  peace  in  Kansas  and  “a  bill  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  ^  an  act  to  organize  the  Territories  of  NebrasTca  and  Kansas,’ 
and  to  provide  for  the  faithful,  execution  of  the  said  act  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Kansas,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof 
and  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Seward,  to  the  bill  {S.  172,) 
‘  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  State  government,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the 
Union,  when  they  have  the  requisite  population and  ‘‘an  amend¬ 
ment’  ’  preposed  by  Mr.  Toomhs  as  a  substitute  for  the  last  named  bill, 
(S.  172,)  have  examined  and  considered  the  same,  and  beg  leave  to 
report: 

The  existing  government  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas  was  organized 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  30, 1854,  instituting 
temporary  governments  for  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
preliminary  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  so  soon  as  they  should  have  the  requisite 
population.  The  organic  law  of  Kansas  is  identical  with  that  of 
Nebraska  in  all  its  provisions  and  principles.  Each  is  based  on  that 
great  fundamental  principle  of  self-government  which  underlies  our 
whole  system  of  republican  institutions,  as  promulgated  in  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  revolution, 
consolidated  and  firmly  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unitfed%tates.  Each  recognizes  the  right  of  the  people  thereof,  while 
^  Territory,  to  form  and  regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  be  received  into  tj^e  Union  so  soon  as  they  should  attain  the 
requisite  number  of  inhabitants,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states  in  all  respects  whatever.  These  two  Territories  were  thus 
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organized  in  1854  under  tlie  authority  of  the  same  act  of  Congress, 
with  equal  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  and  with  the  same  safe¬ 
guards  and  guarantees  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  with¬ 
out  molestation  hy  foreign  interference  or  domestic  violence. 

In  Nebraska  the  inhabitants  have  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  law-abiding  people  to  derive  from  the  faithful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  wise  and  just  government.  Life,  liberty,  and  pro¬ 
perty  have  been  held  sacred,  the  elective  franchise  has  been  preserved 
inviolate,  and  all  the  rights  of  the  citizen  have  been  protected  against 
fraud  or  violence  by  laws  of  his  own  making.  These  are  the  legiti¬ 
mate  fruits  of  the  jn-inciple,  the  practical  results  of  fidelity  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Nebraska  organic  act.  There  was  no  foreign  interference 
with  their  domestic  affairs,  no  fraudulent  attempt  to  control  the  elec¬ 
tions  by  non-resident  voters.  Emigrant  aid  societies,  with  their 
affiliated  associations  and  enormous  capital,  did  not  extend  their  ope¬ 
rations  to  Nebraska,  and  hence  there  were  no  counter  schemes  formed 
to .  control  the  elections  and  force  institutions  upon  the  Territory 
regardless  of  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  hona  fide  inhabitants.  The 
principle  of  the  organic  law,  the  right  of  the  people  to  manage  their 
internal  affairs  and  control  their  domestic  concerns  in  obedience  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  was  permitted  to  have  fair  play,  and  work  out 
its  natural  and  legitimate  results.  Hence  peace,  security,  and  pro¬ 
gress,  in  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  in  this  Territory,  have  vindi¬ 
cated  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  Nebraska  act. 

Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
republic,  and  still  more  fortunate  for  the  unhappy  people  of  Kansas, 
had  they  been  permitted,  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  ac¬ 
knowledged  rights,  to  derive  similar  blessings  from  the  same  organic 
law.  Your  committee  can  perceive  no  reason  why  the  same  causes 
would  not  have  produced  like  results  in  Kansas  but  for  the  misguided 
efforts  of  non-residents  of  the  Territory,  citizens  of  the  different  States, 
who  had  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  interfere  with  the  elections  and 
legislation  of  the  Territory,  to  seize  upon  the  legislative  power 
through  the  ballot-box,  and  thus  control  the  local  and  domestic  insti¬ 
tutions -of  a  feeble  and  sparsely  settled  Territory.  Upon  this  point 
we  have  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  much  to  strengthen  and  confirm, 
the  correctness  of  the  views  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories  of  the  12th  of  March  last,  to  wit : 

‘‘In  tracing,  step  by  step,  the  origin  and  history  of  these  Kansas 
difficulties,  your  committee  have  been  jjrofoundly  impressed  with  the 
significant  fact,  that  each  one  has  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  violate 
or  cii-cumvent  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  ^ct  of  Conu’:ress  for 
the  organization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Tlie  leading  idea  and 
fundamental  principle,  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  act,  as  e:q)ressed  in 
the  law  itself,  wms  io  leave  the  actual  settlers  and  bona  fide  inhabitants 
of  each  Territory  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  komcMic 
institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  th 
United  States.”  While  this  is  declared  to  be  “  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  act,”  those  who  were  opposed  to  allowing  the  peoph 
of  the  Territory,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  themselves,  failing  to  acoom- 
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plisli  their  purpose  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution,  immediately  resorted  in  their  respective  States  to 
unusual  and  extraordinary  means  to  control  the  political  destinies  and 
shape  the  domestic  institutions  of  Kansas,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and 
regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  that  Territory  as  guarantied 
hy  their  organic  law.  Combinations  in  one  section  of  the  Union  to 
stimulate  an  unnatural  and  false  system  of  emigration,  with  the  view 
of  controlling  the  elections,  and  forcing  the  domestic  institutions  of 
the  Territory  to  assimilate  to  those  of  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
were  followed,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  by  the  use  of  similar 
means  in  the  slaveholding  States,  to  produce  directly  the  opposite  re¬ 
sult.  To  these  causes,  and  to  these  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com¬ 
mittee,  may  be  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  all  the  controversies 
and  disturbances  with  which  Kansas  is  now  convulsed. 

“If  these  unfortunate  troubles  have  resulted  as  natural  consequences 
from  unauthorized  and  improper  schemes  of  foreign  interference  with 
the  internal  affairs  and  domestic  concerns  of  the  Territory’',  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
principles,  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law.  ’"* 

The  correctness  of  this  position  in  respect  to  the  causes  of  “  these 
Kansas  difficulties,”  each  one  has  resullecl  from  an  attempt  to  vio¬ 

late  or  circumvent  the  principles  and  ptrovisions  of  the  Kansas-Nehrasha 
ad”  and  that  ^^the  remedy  must  he  sought  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
■principles,  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the  pro'visions  of  that  act,”  is  re¬ 
cognized  and  affirmed  in  the  provisions  of  “  a  hill  to  restore  order  and 
peace  in  Kansas,”  introduced  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Trum¬ 
bull)  and  referred  to  this  committee.  The  first  section  provides  “that 
for  temporary  purposes,  and  till  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct j  the 
Territory  of  Kansas  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  annexed  to  and  made 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  all  the  laws  now  in  force  in 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  not  locally  inapplicable,  are  hereby 
extended  to  and  over  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  therein  as  they  now  have  in  Nebraska  Terri¬ 
tory,”  &c. 

The  second  section  provides  that  all  offices  in  Kansas  shall  be  va¬ 
cated,  and  recognizes  the  validity  and  binding  force  of  the  acts^assed  hy 
the  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas,  but  contains  a  repealing  clause  to 
take  “effect  on  the  passage  of  this  act.” 

,  The  bill  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  organic  act  of  Kansas  Ter¬ 
ritory,  nor  to  restore  the  Missouri  compromise,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  its  sole  object,  as  stated  in  the  title,  is  “"to  restore  order  and 
peace  in  Kansas. ”f  Inasmuch  as  the  passq,geof  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  have  produced  “  order 
and  peace”  in  Nebraska,  and  could  have  had  no  influence  in  creating 
the  present  difficulties  in  Kansas,  the  repeal  of  the  former,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  latter  would  not  have  accomplished  the  objects  of 
the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  the  bill  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the 
oest,  if  not  only,  mode  “to  restore  order  and  peace  in  Kansas,”  is  to 
place  the  people  of  thht  Territory  directly  under  the  protection  of  the 
^^ebraska  act,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  and 
thijs  leave  them  “perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
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institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  right  to  come  into  the  Union  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  admission  ” 

Your  committee  fully  concur  in  the  objects  of  the  bill  as  thus  un¬ 
derstood  and  expressed,  hut  perceive  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  those  objects  in  the  mode  proposed.  In  the  first  place, 
the  present  difficulties  in  Kansas,  although  produced  by  the  causes 
already  stated,  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  body  of 
armed  men  in  that  Territory  thoroughly  organized  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  resisting  to  ‘^^a  bloody  issue”  the  laws  and  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  Territory,  and  to  that  end  have  established  and  put 
in  partial  operation  an  independent  government  in  .conflict  with  the 
government  established  by  Congress  and  in  defiance  of  its  authority. 
If  Kansas  should  be  annexed  to  Nebraska,  and  still  left  under  the 
same  organic  law,  the  difficulties  are  not  removed  so  long  as  the  re¬ 
bellion  continues  and  the  revolutionary  government  exists  in  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  Congress.  The  effect  would  he  to  aggravate  the 
evil  and  enlarge  the  theatre  of  its  disasters. 

Your  committee  can  perceive  no  wisdom  or  justice  in  making  the 
people  of  Nebraska  involuntary  parties  to  an  organized  system  of 
lawless  violence  which  they  have  had  no  agency  in  producing,  and 
from  the  calamities  of  which  they  are  entitled  to  be  exempted  by  their 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  Besides,  if  the  rea¬ 
sons  assigned  for  refusing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Kansas  are  well 
founded,  the  same  objections  would  apply  with  much  greater  force  to 
obeying  the  laws  of  Nebraska.  If  the  assumption  that  some  non¬ 
residents  participated  in  the  elections,  and  to  that  extent  affected  the 
legislation  of  Kansas,  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  resisting  all  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  fact  that  none  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Kansas  had  any  voice  in  making  the  laAvs  of  Nebraska,  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  extend  over  them  by  an  act  of  Congress,  without 
their  consent,  would  furnish  a  much  more  plausible  pretext  for  resist¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  Nebraska.  If  it  be  said  that  some  of  the  enactments 
of  the  Kansas  legislature  are  obnoxious  to  that  portion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  resist  the  constituted  authorities  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  that  Territory,  what  assurance  have  we  that  the  same  persons 
would  not  find  fault  with  some  of  the  enactments  of  the  Nebraska 
legislature,  and  assign  the  double  reason  for  refusing  obedience  to 
them;  first,  that  they  had  no  voice  in  making  them,  and  second, 
that  they  were  opposed  to  them,  and  would  not  obey  any  law  they  do 
not  like.  For  the  reasons  stated,  your  committee  cannot  recommend 
«  the  proposition  to  annex  Kansas  to  Nebraska  as  a  jneasure  calculated 
“to  restore  order  and  peace  in  Kansas.” 

The  next  proposition  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  referred  to 
your  committee  is  the  “Bill  supplementary  to  an  act  to  organize 
the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,”  introduced  by  the  senator 
from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Clayton.)  This  bill  embraces  two  leading  ideas, 
the  one  to  reorganize  the  legislature  of  the  Territory,  and  the  other 
to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foolSng  with  the  original 
States,  in  compliance  with  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act,  whenever  it  should  be  ascertained  by  a  census  that  the 
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Territory  contained  a  federal  population  of  ninety-three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants.  So  much  of  the  bill  as  relates  to 
the  admission  of  the  State  is,  in  substance,  a  copy  of  the  one  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Territories  on  the  17th  of  March  last,  and  hence 
may  be  assumed  to  possess  all  the  advantages  which  may  be  fairly 
claimed  for  that  proposition,  and  liable  to  whatever  objections  may  be 
justly  urged  against  it.  That  portion  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  legislature  contains  some  wise  and-excel- 
lent  provisions,  especially  those  intended  to  guard  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise  against  fraud  and  violence,  and  to  ensure  a  free  and  fair  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  popular  voice  througli  the  ballot  box ;  while  others  are 
liable  to  serious  and  fatal  objections  in  consequence  of  their  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  great  principle  embodied  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
and  affirmed  in  the  preamble,  although  not  sustained  by  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  under  eonsideration. 

The  next  in  order  is  “a,  bill  suplementary  to  an  act  to  organize 
the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  to  provide  for  the  'faith¬ 
ful  execution  of  the  said  act  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,”  introduced  by  the  senator  from 
Missouri,  (Mr.  Geyer.)  This  bill  makes  no  provision  for  the  admission 
of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  and  has  for  its  main  object  efficient  provi¬ 
sions  for  preserving  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot  box,  and  to  throw  such 
safeguards  around  the  elective  franchise  as  would  effectually  protect 
it  from  fraud,  violence,  intimidation,  or  any  other  improper  influence, 
which  would  prevent  a  fair  expression  of  the  popular  will  in  all 
elections  in  the  Territory.  Most  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  objects  in  view,  and,  should  it  be  determined 
to  pass  no  law  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  ^mur 
committee  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  most  of  them,  with  some 
modiflcation,  as  the  best  solution  of  the  existing  difficulties  in 
Kansas. 

The  two  remaining  propositions  referred  to  your  committee  relate 
to  the  same  subject  matter,  and,  although  entirely  different  in  their 
character,  will  be  considered  together.  They  are,  first,  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Seward,)  to  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Territo¬ 
ries  on  the  17th  of  March  last,  and  the  other  an  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  for  the  same  bill,  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
Greorgia,  (Mr.  Toombs.)  The  amendment  of  the  senator  from  New 
York,  which  he  proposes  as  a  substitute  for  the  entire  bill,  provides 
for  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  without 
making  any  provision  for  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  or  the 
ostablishment  of  a  State  government.  It  may  be  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  this  proposition  to  recognize  and  put  in  operation  a  paper 
framed  at  Topeka  in  October  last,  and  called  ^  ‘  a  constitution  of  the 
otate  of  Kansas,”  a  portion  of  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate 
and  referred  to  this  committee,  although  the  boundaries  and  territory 
described  and  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  said  pretended  con¬ 
stitution  are  widely  different  from  those  described  and  provided  for  in 
the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  New  York.  For  instance,  while 
the  State  which  the  senator  from  New  York  proposes  to  admit  is 
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described  in  bis  proposition  to  be  bounded  on  tbe  west  by  the  103d 
meridian  of  longitude,  that  provided  for  in  the  Topeka  constitution  ex¬ 
tends  several  hundred  miles  beyond  that  meridian  and  joins  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Utah,  and  meanders  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for 
its  western  boundary,  and  thus  embracing  a  Territory  larger  than  the 
combined  area  of  several  of  the  New  England  States,  which  is  not 
contained  within  the  limits  of  the  State  proposed  to  be  admitted  by 
the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  New  York.  The  fact  that  the 
amendment  of  that  senator  does  not  refer  to  the  Topeka  constitution, 
nor  to  any  other  constitution,  nor  to  any  supposed  State  government 
in  Kansas,  taken  in  connexion  with  this  vast  discrepancy  in  the 
boundaries  and  territory  proposed  to  be  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
the  projDOsed  State,  would  authorize  the  presumption  that  he  proposes 
to  ignore  and  reject  the  Topeka  constitution  and  State  government, 
at  the  ^  same  time  that  he  subverts  the  territorial  government 
established  by  Congress,  and  thus  leave  the  inhabitants  without  any 
government,  or  law,  or  protection  of  any  kind,  free  to  defend  their 
rights  and  settle  all  matters  in  dispute  by  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword.  Such,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  would  be  the  fair 
interpretation  and  inevitable  effect  of  the  proposition  of  the  senator 
from  New  York,  if  it  should  unfortunately  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  revise  and  reconstruct  his 
proposition  in  such  a. manner  as  to  recognize  and  legalize  the  Topeka 
constitution  and  State  government,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire 
into  the  legali^,  regularity,  and  fairness  of  the  proceedings,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  the  work  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  of  Kansas,  or  the  act  of  a  political  party,  or  of  a  mere 
faction,  being  a  small  minority  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  chief  griev¬ 
ance  cohsisted  in  the  fact  that  they  could  not  eontrol  the  majority. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  the  proceedings  which  resulted  in  tlie 
formation  of  the  Topeka  constitution  were  had  in  pursuance  of  law. 
The  preliminary  meetings,  the  calling  of  the  convention,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  delegates,  the  assembling  of  the  convention,  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  the  voting;  on  its  ratification,  the  election  of  officers 
under  it — each  and  every  step  in  the  whole  movement  was  not  only 
without  the  authority  of  law,  but  a  part  of  a  scheme,  openly  and 
boldly  avowed  in  their  meetings  and  conventions,  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  subversion  of  the  government  established  by  authority  of 
Congress  in  said  Territory.  They  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
the  laws  of  the  Territory,  or  the  authority  of  the  officers  appointed  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  Hence  there  was  no  law  prescribing  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  voters,  or  excluding  illegal  votes,  or  prohibiting  any  per- 
•  son  from  voting  as  many  times  as  he-^pleased,  at  as  many  different 
places  as  he  chose  on  the  same  day.  No  'law  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  judges  of  elections,  none  prescribing  the  usual  oath,  no 
officer  to  administer  the  oath,  and  no  law  to  punish  its  violation.  In 
short,  there  was  no  regularity,  no  legality,  no  security  for  fairness,  no 
safeguards  against  fraud  in  any  of  their  proceedings.  Besides,  tb® 
whole  movement  was  the  work  of  a  political  party  and  not  the  action 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  irrespective  of  party.  Their  meetings 
were  party  meetings,  their  conventions  were  party  conventions,  their 
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resolutions  were  of  a  nature  which,  necessarily  precliidod'  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  every  man  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  constituted  authorities  of  the  Territory  under  the  orga-nic  act. 
Hence  it  was  strictly  a  partizan  movement — a  movement' of  the  law- 
resisting  party  in  opposition  to  the  law-abiding  party.  It  was  not  a 
question  between  those  who  approved  and  those  who  disapproved  the 
laws  of  the  Kansas  legislature  ;  for  many  good  citizens  preferred  obe¬ 
dience  to  a  code  of  laws,  a  portion  of  which  they  did  not  approve,  so 
long  as  they  were  held  to  be  constitutional  by  the  courts  and  remained 
upon  the  statute  book,  as  a  less  evil  than  armed  resistance  and  lawless 
violence.  Thus  it  was  a  partizan  movement — an.  organization  of  the 
law-resisting,  party  against  the  law-abiding  party  ;  and  the  most  that 
can  be  claimed  for  it  is,  that  it  received  the  sanction  of  a  decided  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  own  party. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  a  constitution,  made  by  a  politi¬ 
cal  party, .  -without  the  authority  of  law,  and  under  circumstances 
which  afford  no  safeguards  against  fraud,  and  ho  guarantees  of  fair¬ 
ness,  and  raises  no  presumptions  that  it  embodies  the  wishes  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  shall  be  forced,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  upon  a  whole  people  as  their  fundamental  law,  unalterable 
for  nine  years.  ' 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  whenever  a  constitution  shall  he 
formed  in  any  Territory,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  State,  justice,  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  whole  theory  of 
our  republican  system,  imperatively  demand  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  shall  he  fairly  expressed,  and  their  will  embodied  in  that  fun¬ 
damental  law,  without  fraud  or  violence,  or  intimidation,  or  any  other 
improper  or  unlawful  influence,  and  subject  to  no  other  restrictions 
than  those  imjwsed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

h  is  true  that  each  party  claimed,  at  the  time  the  Topeka  constitution  was  formed,  and 
now  claims,  to  have  a  large  majority  of  the  legal  voters  in  Kansas,  in  opposition  to  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  opposite  party.  ■  Eicli  party  has  always  professed  a  willingness  to  test  and  de¬ 
cide  this  disputed  point  in  respect  to  the  majority,  at  the  ballot  box,  A\d)enever  the  elective 
franchise  can  lie  exercised  in  security  and  protected  against  illegal  voting,  fraud,  and  vio-* 
ience,  and  a  fair  expression  of  the  popular  voice  thus 'obtained.  The  amendment  proposed 
hy  the  senator  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Toombs,)  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill  of 
the  committee,  has  been  prepared  expressly  with  reference  to  attaining  this  desirable  result. 
Your  committee  have  carefully  examined  and  revised  the  proposition  of  the  senator  from 
Georgia,  and  made  such  alterations  in  its  details  as  in  their  opinion  would  promote  its 
efiBciency,  and  now  present  an  oulline  of  its  provisions  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
fhr  lire  appointment,  by  the  President,  with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
of  five  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  an  accurate  census  of  all  the  persons 
authorized  by  the  uct  to  vote,  .and  make  a  fair  apportionment  among  the  different 
counties  according  to  the  number  of  legal  votes,  and  to  cause  the  said  apportionment 
together  with  a  fist  of  all  the  legal  voters  in  6ach  county,  (specifying  the  name  of  each 
voter,)  to  be  published  and  generally  circulated  throughout  tJie  Territory,  and  one  copy  to 
be  deposited  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  each  county,  and  other  copies  posted  up  in  at  least  three 
0-  the  most  public  plui.es  in  eac'ii  voting  precinct,  to  the  end  that  every  inhabitant  of  the 
erntpry  may  have  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  any  error  that  may  occur  on  said  list, 
cither  of  the  omission  or  inserlioii  of  any*  name  improperly,  and  apply  to  the  commissioners 
0  have  the  error  corrected,  Tiip  commissioners  arc  then  required  to  remain  in  session  each 
(Sunday's  e.xccpted,)  until  the  20th  of  October,  at  such  places  In  the  Territory  as  will 
8  most  convenient  to  the  inhabitants,  to  hear  complairits,  c.xamine  witnesses, and  correct  all 
P  '•he  said  lists  of  vote.'s,.  When  all  the  errors  shall  have  been  corrected,  and  the  re- 
sed  hsts  shall  have  been  (.•l■:>^pietec^,  the  commissioners  are  required  to  liave  them  published 
IhB  circulatbd  thr(,agIiout  tlie  Territory  before  the  day  of  election,  and  one  copy 

iud^^°  t’l'!  clerk’s  office  of  each  county,  one  copy  to  be  delivered  to  each 

I  ge  ol  election,  and  three  copies  to  be  posted  up  at  eaeli  place  of  voting  in  ilie  Territory. 
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The  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution  is  to  take  place  in  the 
month  of  November  next,  on  the  day  of  the  presidential  election,  and  no  person  is  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  whose  name  does  not  appear  on  said  corrected  lists.  Those  who  are  entitled 
to  have  their  names  appear  on  said  lists  as  legal  voters,  and  who  will  have  the  right  to  vote, 
are  all  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  (including  all  persons  who  shall  have  taken 
the  preliminary  oath  to  become  citizens  in  compliance  with  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United  States,)  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  were  honajide  inhabitants  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1856,  and  shall  have  been  actual  residents  of  the  county  three 
months  next  preceding  the  day  of  election.  No  other  qualifications  or  tests  are  required  for 
a  voter.. 

The  delegates  are  to  assemble  in  convention  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Territory  on 
the  first  day  of  December,  and  then  to  decide,  first,  whether  it  be  expedient  or  not  for  Kansas 
to  come  into  the  Union  at  that  time,  and  if  deemed  expedient,  to  proceed  to  form  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  State  government,  which  shall  bo  republican  in  form,  preparatory  to  admission 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever  The 
board  of  commissioners,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  character  for 
integrity  and  impartiality,  and  divided  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be  between  the  great  political 
parties  of  the  country,  with  a  view  not  only  of  ensuring  entire  fairness,  but  also  of  furnishing 
satisfactory  evidence  to  the  whole  country  that  evervthing  will  be  fairly  and  impartially  done. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in  the  bill,  mostly  matters  of  dqtail,  but  well  devised  and 
adapted  to  carrying  out  the  main  design.  Among  these  is  a  bill  of  rights,  copied  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  amendments  to  that  instrument, .declaring  that 
“no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  publio  trust;” 
that  no  law  shall  be  in  force  or  enforced  in  said  Territory  “  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press,  or  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  petition  government  for 
redress  of  grievances and  that  “  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed,”  &c.,  &c. 

Your  committee  will  not  weary  the  Senate  with  a  summary  of  all  the  provisions  and  de¬ 
tails  of  the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Georgia  in  its  revised  form.  It  is  believed  to  k 
well  adapted  to  the  object,  and,  if  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  that  it  will  insure  a  fair 
and  impartial  decision  of  the  questions  at  issue  in  Kansas,  in  accordance  with  tlie  wishes  of 
the  Iona  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  without  fraud,  violence,  or  any  other  improper  or 
unlawful  influence. 

The  point  upon  which  your  committee  have  entertained  the  most  serious  and  grave  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  endorsing  this  proposition  relates  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  census  of  the  inhabitants,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Territory  does  not 
contain  sufficient  population  to  entitle  them  to  demand  admission  under  the  treaty  with 
France,  if  we  take  the  ratio  of  representation  for  a  member  of  Congress  as  the  rule.  Ifi 
however,  we  are  to  regard  this  as  the  competing  or  antagonizing  measure  to  the  proposition 
of  the  senator  from  New  York,  (and  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such  is  the  view  of 
the  Senate,)  your  committee  can  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  its  adoption.  Neafly 
a  whole  year  has  elapsed  since  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken  for  the  election  of  delegates 
and  the  holding  the  convention  for  the  formation  of  the  Topeka  constitution.  Nearly  i 
year’s  emigration  has  since  poured  into  that  Territory,  an  eniigration  unparalleled  in  extent 
and  character,  stimulated  in  every  portion  of  the  Union  by  appeals  to  passion  and  interest, 

'  to  ambition  and  patriotism,  to  every  feeling  and  sentiment  which  could  induce  men  to  aban¬ 
don  the  scenes  of  their  childhood  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  new 
and  distant  Territory,  with  the  hope  of  improving  their  condition  and  controlling  its  destinies. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  the  population  has  more  than  doubled 
within  that  period,  and  that  each  man  has  gone  there  with  the  expectation  and  understanding 
that  he  was  to  have  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  formation  of  its  laws,  institutions,  and  govern¬ 
ment,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act. 

The  revised  proposition  of  tne  senator  from  Georgia  refers  all  matters  in  dispute  to  the 
decision  of  the  present  population,  with  guaranties  of  fairness  and  safeguards  against  frauds 
and  violence,  to  which  no  reasonable  man  can  find  just  ground  of  exception  ;  while  the 
senator  from  New  York,  if  his  proposition  is  designed  to  recognize  and  impart  vitality  to  the 
Topeka  constitution,  proposes  to  disfranchise,  not  only  all  the  emigrants  who  have  arrive 
in  the  Territory  this  year,  but  all  the  law-abiding  men  who  refused  to  join  in  an  act  of  open 
rebellion  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  tne  Territory  last  year,  by  making  the  unau¬ 
thorized  and  unlawful  action  of  a  political  party  the  fundamental  law  of  the  whole  P®°P*®*..l 

In  view  of  all  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  surround  the  question,  and  wiw 
the  anxious  desire  to  restore  harmony  and  fraternal  feeling  to  the  Union,  and  peace,  qu'®^ 
and  security  to  Kansas,  your  committee  recommend  that  tne  following  be  adopted  in  lieu  o 
‘•'eiiate  bill  No.  172.  .  .  .,,5 

Your  cortimittee  ask  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  various  u” 
and  amendments  referred  to  them  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  together  with  the,  Tope* 
constitution. 
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HEAD  AND  REFLECT! 

1.  Let  every  lover  of  liis  country  remember  that  during  the  present 
Congress,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  official  records,  the 
Republican  (Fremont)  party  have  voted  to  violate  the  most  solemn 
treaties  of  the  United  States  with  the  Indians. 

2.  That  they  have  voted  to  violate  the  compact  with  Texas,  by 
which  the  United  States  purchased  all  that  part  of  Texas  north  of  36° 
30'  and  included  it  in  New  Mexico,  with  the  guarantee  ‘‘that  when 
admitted  as  a  State  the  said  Territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same, 
shall  be  received  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their 
constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission.” 

3.  That  they  have,  by  their  votes,  repudiated  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  which  contained  the  same  guarantee  in  respect  to 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  to  the  support  of  which 
every  Whig  and  every  Democrat  stood  pledged  by  the  platforms  of 
the  two  great  parties  in  1852. 

4.  That  they  have  voted  to  legalize  and  .establish  hereditary  slavery 
in  the  whole  of  Kansas,  and  to  introduce  and  establish  slavery  in  a 
part  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  declare  that  children  who  shall  bp  here¬ 
after  born  to  be  slaves  for  life  and  their  posterity  after  them,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  great  principles  of  self-government  and  State  equality, 
which  should  leave  the  people  of  each  State  and  Territory  ‘  ‘  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  owm  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.”  ' 

?6.  That  they  have  voted  for  a  bill  which  recognizes  the  validity  and 
binding  force  of  all  the  laws  enacted  by  the  territorial  legislature  of 
Kansas  at  Shawnee  Mission,  and  which,  in  their  speeches,  they  have 
pretended  to  be  illegal  and  void,  inhuman  and  barbarous. 

7.  That  they  have  voted  in  the  same  bill  that  all  those  Kansas  en¬ 
actments  shall  be  enforced  apd  .carried  into  faithful  execution,  except 
the  criminal  code,  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of  murder,  rob¬ 
bery,  larceny,  arson,  and  other  crimes  punishable  by  the  criminal 
codes  of  all  civilized  countries. 

8.  That  they  have  voted  to  grant  to  all  persons  guilty  of  these 
crimes  a  .general  pardon  for  the  past,  and  a  full  license  to  prosecute 
their  bloody  deeds  with  legalized  impunity  in  the  future,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  pretend  that  these  crimes  have  all  been  perpetrated  by 
organized  bands  of  armed  pro-slavery  men  and  border  ruffians  upon 
unoffending  and  peaceable  free  State  men. 

9.  That  they' provided  in  the  same  bill,  in  effect,  that  no  person 
shall  even  be  punished  in  Kansas  for  illegal  voting,  for  violence  at 
the  polls,  or  for  fraud  in  conducting  the  election,  by  declaring  that 
the  ONLY  LAW  which  provides  punishment  for  these  offences  shall  never 
he  enforced,  while  they  pretend  that  large  bodies  of  armed  Missou¬ 
rians  are  in  the  habit  of  invading  the  Territory,  seizing  possession  of 
he  polls,  driving  away  the  lawM  voters,  and  forcing  a  legislature 
^ipon  the  people  contrary  to  their  wishes. 

L  while  legalizing  slavery  in  Kansas  until  1858,  which  is 
probably  beyond  the  period  when  it  would  become  a  State  of  the 

^lon,  they  have  voted  to  prohibit  slavery  therein  forever  from  and 


after  that  period,  regardless  of  the  wishes  and  in  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  the  people  to  decide  that  question  for  themselves. 

10.  That  they  have  refused  to  pass  a  hill  which  had  heen  twice 
passed  by  the  Senate,  to  declare  inoperative  and  void  all  laws  and 
enactments  in  Kansas  in  violation  of  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press,  or  any  other  great  principle  of  liberty  and  justice  intended  to 
be  secured  and  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  organic  act,  at  the  same  time  that  they  advise  their  party  in  the 
Territory  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities  and  raise  the  standard 
of  rebellion  against  the  territorial  government  established  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  assign  as  their  only  excuse  the  existence  of  these  same 
obnoxious  laws,  which  they  refuse  to  concur  with  the  Senate  in  anull- 
ing. 

11.  That  they  have  voted  amendments  on  the  general  appropriation 
bills  for  the  payment  of  the  civil  expenses  of  the  government,  in¬ 
tended  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  corrupt  the 
judges,  by  making  the  payment  of  their  salaries  depend  upon  the 
particular  way  in  which  they  should  decide  certain  •cases  pending  in 
their  courts. 

12.  Thjit  they  have  voted' amendments  on  the  army  appropriation 
bill,  providing  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  should  not 
receive  the  pay,  provisions,  and  clothing  necessary  for  their  subsis¬ 
tence,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law,  when  employed  yi  aid 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  enactments  of  the  Kansas  legislature,  which 
they  have  recognized  as  valid  and  required  to  be  enforced  by  the  bill 
for  which  they  all  voted. 

13.  That  they  have,  by  their  votes,  instructed  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas  ana 
on  the  national  highways  leading  to  it,  and  to  protect  persdns  and 
property  with  the  bayonet  and  the  sword,  making  his  own  will  the 
law  of  the  land  for-  that  purpose,  at  the  same  time  that  they  say  in 
their  speeches  and  newspapers  that  the  President  has  shown  himself 
a  traitor  to  all  the  free  States,  and  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  country. 

14.  Let  it  be  remembered  and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  each  of 
the  above  statements  and  specifications  are  established  by  the  journals 
and  archives  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  are  conclusively 
proven  by  the  following  official  records,  the  truth  of  which  no  honest 
man  will  deny. 

15.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  when  they  discovered  that 
these  obnoxious  and  unconstitutional  amendments  to  the  appropri¬ 
ation  bills  must  necessarily  result  in  the  defeat  of  those  bills,  and  thus 
stop  the  wheels  of  government,  (although  they  insisted  their  amend¬ 
ments  to  both  bills  were  alike  essential  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Kan¬ 
sas,)  they  immediately  took  the  back  track,  abandoned  their  amend¬ 
ments,  and  allowed  the  civil  bill  to  become  a  law,  which  contained  the 
appropriation  for  their  own  pay  and ,  the  pay  of  all  civil  officers  and 
employees  who  had  votes  to  give  at  the  ensuing  elections,  but  at  the 
same  time  insisted  upon  their  amendments  to  the  army  bill,  and  thus 
defeated  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  no  votes  to  giy®- 

.  Let  these  things  be  remembered,  and  read  the  following  official 
<;rwrd8  in  proof  of  the  facts  stated : 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AUGUST  11,  1856 
Mr.  Douglas  made  the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  bill  H.  E.  76.] 

The  Committee  an  Territories^  to  whom  was  ref&rred  a  hill  ^rom  the 
House  of  Bepresentcdives,  for  ‘  ‘  An  act  to  reorganize  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes,''  heg  leave  to  report, :  • 

The  first  section  of  the  hill  provides,  ‘  ‘  That  all  that  part  ot"  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States  which  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  and  forty  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  which  is  east  of'  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah  to  the  southeast  corner  thereof,  and  east  of  a  line  thence  due 
south  to  the  said  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  is  hounded  on  the  east  by  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  shall  constitute  one  Territory,  and  shall  he,  and 
hereby  is,  constitmted  and  organized  into  a  temporary  government,  by 
the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Kansaf.” 

By  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  addition  to  all 
the  country  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Territory  of 
Kansas,  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  new  Territory  all  the  country 
between  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  as  now  defined  by 
law,  and  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  extending  from  the  western  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  across  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  being  about  thirty-five  miles  in  width  at  the  eastern, 
and  one  hundred  and  five  at  the  western  extremity.  The  eastermpor- 
tion  of  this  strip  of  country,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  incorporate 
within,  and  render  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of,  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  was  ceded  with  other  territory  to  the  Cherokee  Indians^  by 
the  treaties  of  the  6th  of  May,  1828,  April  12th,  1833,  and  May  23, 
1836,  for  “a  permanent  home,  and  which  shall,  under  the  most  solemn 
guarantee  of  the  United  States,  he  and  remain  tJieirs  forener — a  home 
that  shall  never,  in  all  future  time,  be  embarrassed  by  having  ex¬ 
tended  AROUND  IT  THE  LINES,  OK  PLACED  OVER  IT  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  A 
territory  or  state,  Tior  he  pressed  upon  hy  the  extension  in  any  way  of 
of  the  limits  of  any  existing  Territory  or  State.” 

In  view  of  this  “most  solemn  guaranty  of  the  United  States”  fo 
the  Cherokees,  your  committee  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of 
the  hope  and  belief  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  passing  a 
bill  to  extend  around  this  Indian  country  the  lines  of  Kansas,  and 
render  it  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Territory,  acted  without 
QHe  consideration,  and  probably  without  a  full  knowledge  of  these 
treaty  stipulations.  When  the  organic  act  of  Kansas  was  passed  in 
1854,  the  parallel  of  thirty-seven  was  fixed  upon  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Territory  instead  of  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees 
and  thirty  minutes,  with  the  view  to  the  preservation  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  towards  these  Indians ;  and  lest  injustice 
^ight  he  done  to  other  Indian  tribes  who  held  their  lands  under  trea¬ 
ties  with  the  UFnited  States,  it  was  expressly  provided,  “  That  nothing 
tH  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  bights  of  persons 
®r  property  now  pertaining  to  the  Indians  in  said  Territory,  so  long 
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as  such  rights  shall  remain  unextinguished  hy  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  such  Indians,  or  to  include  any  territory  which,  hy 
treaty  with  any  Indian  tribe,  is  not,  without  the  consent  of  said  tribe, 
to  be  included  within  the  territorial  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  State 
or  Territory  ;  hut  all  such  territory  shall  be  excepted  out  of  the  bounda¬ 
ries^  and  constitute  no  paH  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas.”  In  these 
considei^tions  your  committee  find  insuperable  objections  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  which  proposes  to 
include  within  the  limits,  and  render  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Territory  of  Kansas,  any  ])art  of  tlie  country  which  is  thus  secured  to 
the  Indians  by  solemn  treaty. stipulations. 

Nor  are  the  objections  less  formidable  to  incorporating  within  the 
limits  of  Kansas  that  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  which  lies 
north  of  the  line  of  36°  30',  and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  subjecting 
it  to  the  operation  of  the  other  provisions  ol  the  bill.  That  part  of  New 
Mexico, containing  about  15,000 square  miles,  was  purchased  frnm^Texae 
bvone  of  the  acts  known  as  the  compromise  measures  ot  1850,  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  territory  for  which  the  United  States  ^jpaid  the  State  of 
Texas  ten  millions  of  dollar^.  The  second  section  of  the  act  ol  Con¬ 
gress  which  contains  the  terras  and  conditions  of  the  compact  between 
the  United*  States  and  Texas  for  the  purchase  of  that  Territory,  incor¬ 
porates  the  same  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  with  tlte  following 
guarantee:  And  provided  further,  that  when  admitted  as  a  State,  the 

said  Territory,  or  any  poition  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Union  with  or  loithout  slavery,  as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the 
time  of  their  admission.” 

After  asserting  this  great  principle  of  State  equality  as  applicable 
to  every  portion  of  New  Mexico  under  the  Constitution,  and  as  guar¬ 
antied  in’ the  compact  with  Texas,  by  fair  intendmeiit,  so  iar  as  the 
country  was  acquired  from  that  State,  the  seventh  section  of  the  same 
act  provides  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  said  Territory  shall 
extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation,  consistent  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  and,  the  provisions  of  this  act” — thus 
leaving  the  people  perfectlyTfee  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution.  It  is 
now  proposed  in  the  bill  under  consideration  to  repudiate  these  guar¬ 
antees  and  violate  these -great  fundamental  principles,  by  annexing  to 
Kansas  all  that  portion. of  the  country  acquired  from  Texas  wdiich  lies 
north  of  36°  30',  and  imposing  upyon  it  a  prohibition  of  slavery  for¬ 
ever,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1858,  regardless  of  the 
rights  and  wishes  of  the  people  who  may  inhabit  the  Territory. 

The  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  bill  is  in  the  following  wmrds: 

Sec.  24.  AtiA  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  fourteenth 
section,  and  also  so  much  of  the  thirty-second  section,  of  the  act 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-third  Congress,  commonly 
known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  as  reads  as  follows,  to  wit: 
cept  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved  March  6,  1820,  which,  being 
^  consistent  with  the  principles  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with 
slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,  as  recognized  by  tlie  legislation 
of  1850,  commonly  called  the  compromise  measures,  is  heyeby  declareo 
inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act 
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not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it 
therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to- form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Provided,  That^^nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in  force  any  law  or  regu¬ 
lation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of  6th  March,  1820, 
either  protecting,  establishing,  prohibiting  or  abolishing  slavery — 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  the  s^id  eighth  section  of 
said  act  of  6th  March,  1820,  is  hereby  revived  and  declared  to  be  in 
fall  force  and  effect  within  the  said  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska;  Provided,  however,  That  any  person  lawfully  held'to  service 
in  either  of  said  Territories  shall  not  he  discharged  from  such  service 
by  reason  of  such  repeal  and  revival  of  said  eighth  section,  if  such 
person  shall  be  permanently  removed  from  such  Territory  or  Territo¬ 
ries  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1858;  and  any  child  or  children 
born  in  either  of  said  Territories,  of  any  female  lawfully  held  to  ser¬ 
vice,  if  in  like  manner  removed  without  said  Territories  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  date,  shall  not  be,  by  reason  of  anything  in  this  act, 
emancipated  from  any  service  it  might  have  owed  had  this  act  never 
been  passed;  And  provided,  further.  That  any  person  lawfully  held  to 
service  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
escaping  into  either  the  Territory  of  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  may  be  re¬ 
claimed  and  removed  to  the  person  or  place  where  such  service  is  due, 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States  which  shall.be  in  force  upon  the 
subject.  ’  ’ 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  there  are  various  grave  and  serious 
objections  to  this  section  of  "the  bill.  In  the  first  place,  it  expressly 
repudiates  and  condemns  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  self- 
government  and  State  equality  which  it  was  the  paramount  object  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  to  maintain  and  perpetuate,  as  afi&rmed  in 
the  following  provision  1  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to 
exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

Not  content  with  repealing  this  wise  and  just  provision,  and  con-* 
demning  the  sound  constitutional  principles  asserted  in  it,  the  bill 
proceeds  to  legalize  and  establish,  for  unlimited  time,  hereditary 
slavery,  not  only  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  (where  there  is  no  other 
iucal  or  affirmative  law  protecting  it  than  the  enactments  of  the 
Kansas  Territorial  legislature,  which  have  been  alleged  to  be  illegal 
^-wd  void,  and  which  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  amendments  to 
^he  appropriation  bills,  have  instructed  the  President  not  to  enforce,) 
out  also  in  all  that  part  of  New  Mexico  vdiich  it  is  proposed  to  incor¬ 
porate  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  where  slavery  was  prohibited 
7  the  Mexican  law,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  any  territo- 
*’ial  enactment  recognizing  or  establishing  it.  Having  thus  asserted 
and  exercised  the  power  of  introducing  and  establishing  slavery  in 
ho  Territories  by  act  of  Congress,  and  declaring  children  hereafter 
orn  therein  io  be  slaves  for  .  life  and  their  posterity  after  them, 
?/®^^ded  they  shall  be  removed  therefrom  within  a  specified  period, 
0  hilK  proceeds  to  affirm  and  exercise  the  power  of  prohibiting 
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jslavery  in  the  same  Territories  forever  from  and  after  January  1, 
1858,  by  enacting  and  putting  in  force  the  following  provision,  being 
the  8th  section  of  the  act  passed  March  6,  1820,  to  wit ; 

“Sections.  An^theit  further  enacted^  That  in  all  that  territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  lati¬ 
tude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by  this 
act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited:  Provided  always,  That 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Uoited  States,  such 
fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claim¬ 
ing  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  8th  section  of  the  Missouri  act  (com¬ 
monly  called  the  Missouri  compromise)  by  its  terms  only  applied  to 
the  territory  acquired  from  Frarme,  known  as  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
the  western  boundary  of  which  was  defined  by  the  treaty  with  Spain 
in  18 J 9,  and  subsequently  by  treaties  with  Mexico  and  Texas,  to  he 
the  100th  meridian  of  longitude,  while  the  bill  under  consideration, 
under  the  guise  of  reviving  and  restoring  that  provision,  extends  it 
more  than  seven  degrees  of  longitude  further  westward,  and  applies 
it  to  that  large  extent  of  territory  to  which  it  had  no  application  in 
its  original  enactment.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  fairness  or  1 1ith  that 
this  provision  was  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  territory  in  question 
by  the  “joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,” 
for  the  reason  that  the  whole  territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
the  republic  of  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  one  St  ate,  with 
the  privilege  of  forming  not  exceeding  four  other  States  out  of  the 
State  of, Texas,  “by  the  consent  of  said  State,”  with  the  condition 
that  “in  such  State  or  States  as  should  be  formed  out  of  said  territory, 
north  of  said  Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servi¬ 
tude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited.” 

It  was  left  discretionary  with  Texas  to  remain  forever  one  Stat«, 
and  to  retain  the  whole  of  her  territory  as  slave  territory,  or  to  con¬ 
sent  to  a  division,  in  which  case  the  prohibition  would  take  effect,  hy 
virtue  of  the  compact,  from  the  date  of  the  formation  of  a  new  State 
within  the  limits  of  the  fepublic  of  Texas,  north  of  36°  30'.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  Texas  should  determine  to  withhold  her  assent,  no  sucli 
new  State  could  ever  be  formed,  and  heace  the  prohibition  would 
never  take  effect.  All  difficulty,  however,  6n  this  point,  has  been 
removed  by  the  act  of  1850,  purchasing  from  Texas  all  that  portion 
of  her  territory  lying  north  of  36°  30',  and  incorporating  it  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  with  the  guarantee  that  “when  admitted 
as  a  State,  the  said  Territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  he 
received  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitution 
may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  admission.”  Hence  all  that  territory, 
to  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply  the  Missouri  restriction  for  the 
first  time,  und^  the  plea  of  restoring  the  Missouri  compromise  of  the 
6th  of  March,  1820,  is  protected  from  an y^  such  invasion  of  the  righ*® 
of  the  inhabitants  to  form  and  regulate  their  own  domestic  affairs  m 
their  own  way,  by  the  solemn  guaranties  .contained  in  the  compromi®® 
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measures  of  1850,  whicli  blotted  out  the  geographical  line  as  a 
dividing  line  between  free  territory  and  slave  territory,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it  the  cardinal  principle  of  self-government,  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.  But  it  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  hill 
under  consideration  does  not  propose  to  limit  the  restriction  to  the 
territory  acquired  from  Texas,  nor  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rio  G-rande,  but  extend  it  across  that  river  over  a  portion  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  which  was  never  claimed  by  Texas 
nor  embraced  within  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  to  which  there  is 
no  pretext  for  asserting  that  the  Missouri  compromise  ever  applied. 
If,  in  the  application  of  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  the  6th  of 
March,  1820,  (commonly  called  the  Missouri  compromise,)  over  so 
large  a  district  of  country  to  which  it  never  had  any  previous  appli¬ 
cation,  it  be  the  policy  of  the  House' of  Representatives  to  return  to 
the  “obsolete  idea”  of  a  geographical  line  as  a  dividing  line  in  all 
time  to  come  between  slave  territory  and  free  territory,  a  perpetual 
barrier  against  the  advancement  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand  and  free 
institutions  on  the  other,  the  measure  falls  short  of  accomplishing  the 
whole  of  their-  object  in  not  extending  the  line  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Your  committee  can  perceive  many  weighty  considerations  founded  in 
policy,  although  wanting  the  sanction  of  sound  constitutional  princi¬ 
ples,  which  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  such  a  measure,  inasmuch  as 
the  barrier  once  erected  from  ocean  to  ocean — permitting  slavery  on 
the  one  side  and  prohibiting  it  on  the  other — if  universally  acquiesced 
in  and  religiously  observed  as  a  patriotic  offering  upon  the  altar  of 
our  common  country,  would  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  forever, 
ftnd  form  a  bond  of  peace  and  brotherhood  in  the  future.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  when  this  expedient  was  proposed  by  the  Senate  in  1848, 
it  was  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  whole  country  was  plunged  into  a  whirlpool  of 
sectional  strife  and  angry  crimination,  which  alarmed  the  greatest 
and  purest  patriots  of  the  land  for  the  safety -of  the  republic,  and  was 
only  rescued  from  the  impending  perils  by  the  adoption  of  the  com¬ 
promise  measures  of  1850,  which  abandoned  the  policy  of  a  geo¬ 
graphical  line,  and  substituted  for  it  the  great  principles  of  self 
government  and  State  equality,  in  obedience  to  the  federal  Constitu¬ 
tion.  In  view^of  the  history  of  the  past,  your  committee  can  perceive 
no  safety  in  the  future  except  in  a  strict  and  religious  fidelity  to  the 
true  principles  of  the  Constitution  as  embodied  in  the  adjustment  of 
that  unfortunate  controversy,  and  adopted  by  the  whole  country  as 
rules  of  action,  to  be  applied  in  all  future  time,  when  in  the  progress 
of  events  it  should  be  necessary  to  organize  Territories  or  admit  new 
States.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  act  was  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
pompromise  measures  of  1850,  and  rendered  imperatively  necessary 
in  order  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  principles  of  self-government 
nnd  State  equality  in  the  organization  of  Territories  and  admission  of 
^w  States.  For  these  reasons  your  committee  cannot  concur  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  proposition  to  blot  out  from  the 
organic  act  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  those  essential  provisions  and 
cardinal  principles,  the  faithful  observance  of  whi^  can  alone  pre¬ 
serve  the  just  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  . and  main- 
^in  the  peace,  unity,  and  fraternity  of  the  republic.  The  great  object 
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18  to  withdraw  the  slavery  question  from  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
remand  its  decision  to  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
subject  to  no  other  conditions  or  restrictions  than  those  imposed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Those  provisions  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  which  introduce  and  establish  slavery,  together  with 
those  which  abolish  and  prohibit  it,  ard  alike  obnoxious  on  the  score 
of  principle,  iuasmuch  as  they  assert  and  exercise  the  right  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  form  and  regulate  the  local  affairs  and  domestic  institutions 
of  a  distant  and  distinct  people  without  their  consent  and  regardless 
of  their  rights  and  wishes.  To  avoid  all  misconstruction,  however, 
upon  this  point,  your  committee  deem  it  proper  to  remark  that  their 
objections  do  not  apply  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  extends  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  to  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  provides  “  that  any  person  lawfully  held  to  service  in  any 
other  State  or  Territory,  and  escaping  into  either  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  or  Nebraska,  may  be  reclaimed  and  removed  to  the  person  or 
place  where  such  service  is  due,  under  any  law  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  in  force  upon  the  subject.”  In  this  clause  your  com¬ 
mittee  are  rejoiced  to  find  a  frank  and  conscientious  acknowledgement 
of  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  efficient  laws  for  carrying  into 
faithful  execution  the  prevision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  provides  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  as  well  as 
all  other  obligations  imposed  by  that  instrument. 

The  preservation  of  our  fr^ee  institutions  depend  upon  a  faithful  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Constitution  in  all  its  parts ;  and  the  assurance  thus 
furnished  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  ever  ready  to  ])ro- 
vide  new  and  additional  guarantees  when  supposed  to  be  necessary  f(* 
the  faithful  performance  of  that  constitutional  obligation,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  severest  criticism  in  some  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  true  friend  of  the  Union.  In  this 
case,  however,  no  such  legislation  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
organic  act  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  extended  the  provisions  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law  to  both  of  those  Territories. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  sections  of  the  bill  under  consideration 
read  as  follows : 

Sec.- 15.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  all  suits,  process,  and  pro¬ 
ceedings,  civil  and  criminal,  at  law  and  in  chancery,  and  all  indict¬ 
ments  and  informations  which  shall  be  pending  and  undetermined  in 
the  courts  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  or  of  New  Mexico,  when  this  act 
shall  take  effect,  shall  remain  in  said  courts  where  pending,  to  be 
heard,  tried,  prosecuted,  and  determined  in  such  courts  as  though  this 
act  had  not  been  passed :  Provided,  nevertheless,  That  all  criminal 
prosecutions  now  pending  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  Territory  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  imputing  to  any  person  or  persons  the  crime  of  treason  against  the 
United  States,  and  all  criminal  prosecutions,  by  information  or  in¬ 
dictment,  against  any  person  or  persons  for  any  alleged  violation  or 
disregard  whatever  of  what  are  usually  known  as  the  laws  of  the 
legislature  of  Kansas,  shall  be  forthwith  dismissed  by  the  courts  where 
such  prosecutions  may  be  pending^  and  every  person  who  may  be  re¬ 
strained  of  his  liberty  by  reason  of  any  of  said  prosequtions  shall  h® 
released  therefrom  without  delay.  '  Nor  shall  there  hereafter  be  insti¬ 
tuted  any  criminal  prosecution  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
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States,  or  of  said  Territory,  against  any  person  or  persons,  for  any 
such  charge  of  treason  in  the  said  Territory  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act,  or  any  violation  or  disregard  of  said  legislative  enactments 
at  any  time.- 

Sec.  16.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  sheriffs,  and 
all  other  judicial  and  ministerial  officers,  who  sliall  be  in  office  within  the  limits  of  said  Ter¬ 
ritory  when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  required 
to  continue  to  exercise  and  perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  as  officers  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Kansas,  temporarily,  and  until  they,  or  others,  shall  be  dul}'  appointed  and  qualified 
to  fill  their  places  m  the  manner  herein  directed,  or  until  their  offices  shall  be  abolished. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  two  sections  recognize  the  validity  and  binding  force  of  the 
entire  code  of  laws  ei. acted  at  the  Shawnee  Mission,  by  the  leffislalure  of  Kansas  Territory, 
and  provide  for  the  .ailhful  execution  of  all  those  enactments  except  the  criminal  code. 
All  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  sheriffs,  and  all  other  judicial  and  ministerial  officers, 
now  in  office  are  required  to  continue  to  exercise  and  perform  the  duties  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  offices.  All  these  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  governor,  three  judges,  secretary, 
and  marshal,  and  district  attorney,  were  elected  or  appointed  under  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  Kansas,  while  their  powers,  functions,  and  duties,  are  all  prescribed  b}'  those 
laws  and  none  others.  These  officers  are  all  required  to  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,  by  observing  and  enforcing  all  the  laws  enacted  at  the  Shawnee  Mis¬ 
sion,  except  the  criminal  code.  “  All  suits,  process,  and  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal,  at 
law  and  in  chancery,  and  all  indictments  and  informations  which  shall  be  pending  and  unde¬ 
termined  in  the  courts  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  or  JS'ew  Mexico,  wffien  this  act  shall  take 
effect,  shall  remain  in  said  courts  where  pending,  to  be  heard,  tried,  prosecuted,  and  deter¬ 
mined,  in  such  courts,  as  THOUGH  THIS  ACT  HAD  NOT  BEEN  PASSED.”  The  election  laws, 
and  the  laws  concerning  |laves  and  slavery,  and  all  laws  jrrotecting  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property,  and  affecting  all  the  relations  of  life,  are  recognized  as  valid  and  required  to 
be  enforced,  excepting  ciiiMiNAL  prosecutions,  by  information  or  indictment,  for 
violating  or  disregarding  the  laws  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas.  All  such  prosecutions 
are  required  to  oe  forthwith  dismissed,  and  tire  prisoners  set  at  liberty,  and  no  new  pro¬ 
secutions  are  to  be  commenced  for  ”  any  violation  or  disregard  of  said  legislative  enactments 
at  any  time.”  Such  is  the  legislation  provided  for  in  these  two  sections  of  the  bill.  They 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  laws  enacted  at  Shawnee  Mission,  and  provide  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  all  of  them  except  in  cases  of  criminal  prosecution.  Your  committee  are  unable  to 
jlerceive  liow  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  restore  peace,  quiet,  and  security  to  the  people 
of  Kansas.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  in  that  Territory  organized  bands  of  lawless 
and  desperate  men,  who  arc  in  the  constant  habit  of  perpetrating  deeds  of  violence — murder¬ 
ing  and  plundering  the  inhabitajrts,  stealing  their  property,  burning  their  houses,  and  driving 
peaceable  citizens  from  the  polls  on  election  day,  and  even  from  the  Territory.  The  remedy 
proposed  in  the  bill  is  to  gramt  to  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  a  general  amnesty  for  the 
past,  and  a  full  license  in  the  future  to  continue  their  bloody  work. 

There  is  no  law  in  force  in  Kansas  by  which  murder,  robbery,  larceny,  arson,  and  other 
orimes  known  to  the  criminal  codes  of  all  civilized  States,  can  be  punished,  except  under  the 
code  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Kansas  at  the  Shawnee  Mission.  The  provisions  of  “  an 
jtet  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  the  United  States,”  approved  April  30,  1790,  is,  by 
hs  terms,  confined  in  its  application  to  such  crimes  as  shall  be  committed  ”  within  any  fort, 
arsenal,  dock-yard,  magazine,  or  any  other  place  or  district  of  country  under  the  sole  and 
racclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,”  and  ”  upon  the  high  seas  and  navigable  waters 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,”  but  has  never  been  held  or  construed  to  apply 
to  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  to  provide  for  the 
ponishmont  of  crimes  and  offences  committed  within  the  Indian  boundaries,”  extends  the 
provisions  of  the  said  act  of  1790  to  the  Indian  country,  but  expressly  restricts  its  application. 
Its  title  imports,  to  crimes  committed  “  within  any  town,  district,  or  territory  belonging  to 
nation  or  nations,  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians.”  Hence,  the  moment  the  Indian  title  is 
extinguished,  and  the  country  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  territorial  government,  it 
^ases  to  be  “under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdictidn  of  the  .United  States,”  and  is  no 
if*th^*^  to  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  above  cited  acts.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 

*  he  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  should  become  a  low  with  the  provision 
granting  a  general  amnesty  in  respect  to  all  past  crimes,  and  urrlirnite,ddicenae'ih  tdie  futurp 
0  perpetrate  such  outrages  as  their  own  bad  passions  might  instigate, .there  would  be  no  law 
orce  in  Kansas  to  punish  the  guilty  or  protect  the  innocent. 
and”i*h'^o'^^'  the  House  of  Represontativesk^by  the  passage  of  the  bill  un^er  considejation, 
tile  .  ““^te,  by  its  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  fiaVt'each  recognized 
validity  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Kansas  legislature  at  Shawilep-MiskiDn,  so  fur  as  thej;' 
pf  ®™®'ftent  with  the  Constitution  and  tlte  organic  act,  and  affirmed  the  propriety  and  duty 
ntorcing  the  same,  cxc^t  in  certain  specified  cases,  it  becomesumporlant  io  inoijire  into 
in  of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  House  of  RepreMntsJtiytB  and  tlxq  Senate, 

particular  laws  which  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  The  Senate  has  alinatiy 
ared,  m  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  that  all  laws  and  enactments 
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in  said  Territory  which  are  repugnant  to,  or  in  conflict  with,  the  great  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice,  as  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  organic  act,  and 
embodied  in  the  l8th  section  of  that  bill,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  that  none  such'shall 
ever  be  enforced  or  executed  in  said  Territory. 

The  said  eighteenth  section  is  in  the  following  words  : 

“  Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  organic  act  of  said  Territory  has  secured  to  the  inhabitants  thereof  certain  inaliena¬ 
ble  rights,  of  which  Uiey  cannot  be  deprived  by  any  legislative  enactment,  therefore  no  re¬ 
ligious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  •,  no  law  shall 
.be  in  force  or  enforced  in  said  Territory  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  ,  or  of  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances  ;  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated  ;  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized  ;  nor  shall  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
be  infringed.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime, 
unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  Jury  ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the 
same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law  ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 
In  all  criminal  prosecution,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  process  of 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence.  The 
privilege  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless,  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  tfie  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  jury 
shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any'  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessiveHnes  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  No  law  shall  be  made  or  have  force  or  effect  in  said 
Territory  which  shall  require  a  test  oath  or  oath  to  support  any  act  of  Congress  or  other 
legislative  act  as  a  qualification  for  any  civil  office  or  public  trust,  or  for  any  employment  or 
profession,  or  to  serve  as  a  juror,  or  vote  at  an  election,  or  which  shall  impose  any  tax  upon 
or  condition  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  any  qualified  voter,  or  which  shall 
restrain  or  prohibit  the  free  discussion  of  any'  law  or  subject  of  legislation  in  the  said  Terri¬ 
tory,  or  the  free  expression  of  opinion  thereon  by  the  people  of  said  Territory.” 

By  this  provision  of  the  bill,  which  has  twice  passed  the  Senate,  and  now  remains  on  tbs 
Speaker’s  table  of  the  House  of  Representatives  unacted  upon,  and  only  awaits  the  favora¬ 
ble  action  of  the  House  to  enable  it  to  become  a  law  v.’ith  thesfresident’s  approval,  all  the 
obnoxious  laws,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  censure  and  complaint,  are  swept 
out  of  existence,  leaving  none  in  force  in  said  Territory  except  such  as  are  usual,  proper, 
and  necessary  in  all  civilized  communities  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
Your  committee  have  not  yet  relinquished  the  hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
concur  with  the  Senate  in  the  passage  of  that  bill,  and  thus  restore  peace  and  security  to  the 

Sle  of  Kansas,  by  declaring  all  those  obnoxious  laws  null  and  void,  and  providing  for  the 
ful  enforcement  of  the  Kansas  code,  the  validity  of  which  has  thus  been  frankly  and 
solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  votes  and  action  of  each  House  of  Congress.  The  two  HousM 
of  Congress  having,  by  their  action,  each  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Kansas  code  is  valid, 
and  that  the  obnoxious  laws  referred  to  ought  to  be  declared  inoperative  and  void,  as  being  re* 
pugnant  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  it  would ’seem,  that  the  most  serious  and  mate¬ 
rial  point  of  difference  between  the  two  Houses  which  remains  to  be  adjusted,  is  whether 
that  part  of  the  Kansas  code  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of  murder,  robbery,  larcenyi 
and  other  criminal  offdnees  shall  be  enforced,  or,  whether  all  persons  guilty  of  those  offence* 
shall  be  turned  loose  to  prey  upon  the  community  with  legalized  impunity.  It  is 
there  is,  apparently,  another  point  of  difference  between  the  two  Houses,  arising  out  of  tn« 
question  whether  the  people  of  Kansas  shall  be  authorized  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention, 
■'(with  proper  and  satisfactory  safe-guards  against  fraud,  violence,  and  illegal  voting,) 
form  a  constitetiom  and  state  government  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union,  oi 
whether  the  I’erritory  shall  be  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  fm® 
the  House  apd  l.eft,  foy  some  years  to  come,  in,that  condition.  While  the  House  of  Repr®' 
se’ntatives  has  rtfcintty  expressed  its  preference  for  the  latter  proposition,  by  the  passage  o 
the  bill  under.  c<.tn8jdepa.tlon,  your  committee  are  not  permitted  to  assume  that  they  h®'' 
insuperable  objections  to  the  admission  of  Kanfes  at  this  time,  for  the  reason  th^  n  f® 
‘Wcbks  previous -tltey  passsed  a  bill  to  admit  that  Territory  a^a  State,  with 
constitqtionV  Hifftifcer  the’ change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  abandoning  the  »ta  ' 
nfoVefnenrt  with  the  Topeka  constitution,  and  substituting  for  it  the  proposition  to  reo 
ganize  the  Territory  and  leave  it  in  that  condition,  must  be  taken  only  as  a  strong  expressio 
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of  a  decided  preference  on  the  part  of  the  House  for  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  not  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  insuperable  objections  to  a  fair  bill,  with  proper  and  suitable  guaran¬ 
tees  against  fraud  and  illegal  voting,  to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government  at  this  time.  While  the  Senate  bill,  now  pending  before  the  House,  is 
fair  and  impartial  in  all  its  provisions,  with  atiiple  and  satisfactory  safe-guards  against  illegal 
and  fraudulent  voting,  the  bill  from  the  House  to  reorganize  the  Territory  contains  no  such 
provisions  and  affords  no  such  assurances.  It  leaves  the  qualifications  of  the  voters  at  the 
first  election  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  denies  the  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  office  to  all  men  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have 
declared  on  oath  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  and  who  shall  have  taken  an  oath  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  who  shall  have  failed  from  any  cause  to  have 
completed  their  naturalization.  The  provision  is,  “  that  any  white  male  inhabitant,  being 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  said  Territory  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
first  election.”  No  penalties  or  punishments  are  provided  for  illegal  voting  ;  none  for  fraud 
in  conducting  the  elections  ;  none  for  violence  at  the  polls ;  and  none  for  destroying  the 
ballot-boxes.  All  these  things  may  be  done  with  impunity  ;  for,  while  the  election  must  be 
bold  in  pursuance  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  Territory,  which  are  recognized  as  being  in 
force,  the  bill  expressly  provides  that  no  criminal  prosecution  shall  hereafter  be  instituted  in  any 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  of  said  Territory  for  any  violation  or  disregard  of  said 
legislative  enaetment  at  any  time.  Under  this  bill  any  number  of  persons  from  Missouri  or 
Iowa,  from  South  Carolina  or  Massachusetts,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  world,  may 
enter  the  Territory  on  election  day  and  take  possession  of  the  polls,  and  vote  as  many  times 
as  they  choose,  and  drive  every  legal  voter  from  the  polls  with  entire  impunity  ;  for  the  bill 
declares  that  no  criminal  prosecutions  shall  ever  be  instituted  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  or  of  said  Territory  for  violating  or  disregarding  the  only  law  which  provides 
penalties  and  punishments  for  such  outrages  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas. 

No  measure  can  restore  peace  to  Kansas  which  does  not  effectually  protect  the  ballot-box 
against  fraud  and  violence,  and  impart  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  the  inhabitants.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  your  committee  are  unable  to  devise  any  measure  which  will  more 
certainly  accomplish  these  desirable  objects  than  the  bill  which  has  twice  passed  the  Senate, 
and  now  only  awaits  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

For  these  reasons  your  committee  recommend  that  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  be  laid  on  the  table,  as  a  test  vote  on  its  rejection,  inasmuch  as  the  objections  apply  to 
all  the  leading  features  and  material  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  amend¬ 
ment  without  preparing  an  entire  new  bill. 

The  following  is  the  vote  in  the  House  of  .Kepresentatives  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  hill,  the  main  provisions  of  which  are  set  forth  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  foregoing  report : 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  ;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative— yeas  88,  nays  74  ;  as 
follows : 

Feos — Messrs.  Albright,  Allison,  Ball,  Barbour,  Benson,  Bishop,  Bliss,  Bradshaw,  Bren¬ 
ts.  Buffington,  James  H.  Campbell,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Chaffee,  Clawson,  Colfax,  Comins, 
Govode,  Cumbgick,  Damrell,  Dean,  Dick,  Dodd,  Dunn,  Durfee,  Edie,  Edwards,  Emrie, 

aler,  Giddings,  Gilbert,  Granger,  Grow,  Robert  B.  Hall,  Harlan,  Harrison,  Haven, 
oway^  Thomas  R.  Horton,  Valentine  B.  Horton,  Hughston,  Kelsey,  King,  Knapp, 
Knight,  Knowlton,  Knox,  Kunkel,  Matteson,  McCarty,  Killian  Miller,  Moore,  Morgan, 
Morrill,  Nichols,  Norton,  Andrew  Oliver,  Parker,  Pelton,  Perry,  Pettit,  Pringle,  Purviance, 
Ritchie,  Sabin,  Sage,  Sapp,  Sherman,  Simmons,  Spinner,  Stanton,  Stranahan,  Tappan, 
Ihurston,  Todd,  Trafton,  Wade,  Wakeman,  Walbridge,  Waldron,  Cadwallader  C.  Wash- 
ourne,  Ellihu  B.  Washburne,  Israel  Washburn,  Watson,  Welch,  Wells,  Wood,  Woodruff, 
and  Woodworth— 88. 

Aiken,  Barksdale,  Bell,  Bowie,  Branch,  Broom,  Burnett,  John  P.  Camp- 
f  Caruthers,  Caskie,  Howell  Cobb,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Cox,  Craige,  Craw- 

ord,  Cullen,  Davidson,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Denver,  Dowdell,  Edmundson,  English, 
aulkner,  Foster,  Goode,  Greenwood,  J.  Morrison  Harris,  Sampson  W.  Harris,  Thomas  L. 
T  Jewett,  George  W.  Jones,  J.  Glancy  Jones,  Kennett,  Kidwell,  Lake, 

^iter,  Lumpkin,  Humphrey  Marshall,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  Maxwell,  Smith  Miller,  Mill- 
Phelps,  Powell,  Puryear,  Quitman,  Reade,  Ready,  Ricaud,  Rivers, 
Qi.™’  Shorter,  ^muel  A.  Smith,  William  Smith,  Sneed,  Stephens,  Stewart, 

Trippe,  Underwood,  Valk,  Walker,  Warner,  Watkine,  Winslow,  Daoiiel  B 
oIFfu’  Wright,  and  Zollicoffer— 74. 

oo  the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed.  • 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  entire  republican  party  (with  on« 
^litary  exception)  voted  for  this  odious  measure,  every  democrat  in  the 
.-Qouse  voted  against  it.  In  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Territories,  where  it^  provisions  were  carefully  examined  and 
thoroughly  exposed  in  the  foregoing  report,  which  was  concurred  in 
by  fiv^e  of  the  six  members  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Collamer  made  a 
minority  report,  in  which  he  attempts  to  palliate  some  of  the  mon¬ 
strous  provisions  of  the  hill,  hut  does  not  dispute  the  correctness  of 
any  one  fact  stated  in  the  above  report  of  tjhe  Committee.  After  these 
two  reports  had  been  read  to  the  Senate,  and  the  subject  had  become 
thoroughly  understood,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table,  with  the  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  that  it  should  be  deemed  a  test  vote,  on  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill.  The  vote  was  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Bell,  ofTennessee,  Benjamin,  Bigfgs,  Bigler,  Bright,  Brodhead, 
Brown,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay;,  Douglas,  Evans,  Fitzpatrick,  Geyer,  Houston,  Hunter,  Iverson, 
Jones,  of  Tennessee,  Mallory,  Mason,  Pratt,  Pugh,  Reid,  Sebastian,  Slidell,  Stuart,  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Kentucky,  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  Toombs,  Toucey,  Weller,  Wright,  Yulee — 35. 

Wisij/s — Messrs.  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire,  Collamer,  Fessenden,  Fish,  Foot,  Foster,  Hale, 
Harlan,  Seward,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilson — 12. 

Thus  it  appears  that  every  Republican  (all  the  supporters  of  Fre¬ 
mont)  in  the  Senate  voted  against  the  rejection  of  this  bill,  or,  in 
other  words,  every  one  of  them  declared  by  his  vote  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  while  every  Democrat  voted  to  kill  the 
bill.  But  one  friend  of  Fremont  (Mr.  SewartI)  expressed  his  dissent 
to  any  part  of  the  bill ;  all  the  rest  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  they 
were  ready  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  stood. 

VOTE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  THE  AMENDMENT  MAKING  THB 

‘SALARY  OF  THE  JUDGES  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  DE¬ 
CISION  THE  COURT  SHOULD  MAKE  IN  CERTAIN  CRIMINAL  PROSECUTIONS. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  following  amendment,  as  a  proviso  to  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  Kansas,  on  which  a  separate  vote  had  been  asked  : 

Previd-d,  That  the  money  hereby  appropriated  slnill  not  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  or 
any  part  thereof,  and  the  sa  me,  or  any  part  thereof,  siiall  not  be  paid  out  of  any  other  appro¬ 
priation  made  by  Congress,  until  all  criminal  prosecutions  now  pending  in  any  court  of  the 
Territory  of  Kansas  against  any  person  or  persons'  charged  with  Ireasoii  against  the  United 
States,  and  all  criminal  prosecutions  b}'  information  or  indictment  against  any  peison  or 
persons  for  any  alleged  violation  dr  disregard  of  the  professed  laws  of  a  body  of  men  who 
assembled  at  the  Shawnee  Mission  in  said  Territory,  claiming  to  be  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  said  Territory,  shall  be  dismissed  by  the  court ;  and  every  person  who  is,  or  may  be, 
restrained  of  his  liberty  by  reason  of  such  prosecution  or  prosecutions,  shall  be  released  from 
confinement. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for,  4nd  ordered. 

FIRST  TOTE. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  aSirmative — ^yeas  84,  nays  69,  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

Yeas — Messrs.  Albright,  Allison,  Ball,  Barbour,  Barclay,  Henry  fiennett,  Benson,  Billing- 
hurst,  Bishop,  Bliss,  Bradshaw,  Brenton,  Buffinton,  James  H.  Campbell,  Chaffee,  Ezra 
Clark,  Clawson,  Colfax,  Comius,  Covode,  Cragin,  Cumback,  Damrell,  Dean,  Dick,  Dodd, 
Dnrfee,  Emrie,  Flagler,  Galloway,  Giddings,  Granger,  Grow,  Harlan,  Holloway,  Hugh- 
ston,  Kelsey,  King,  Knapp,  Knight,  Knovilton,  Knox,  Kunkel,  Leiter,  Matteson,  McCarty, 
Killian  Miller,  Milward,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Mott,  Murray,  Norton,  Andrew-  Oliver,  Parker, 
Pearce,  Pelton,  Pennington,  Perry,  Pettit,  Pike,  Pringle,  Purviance,  Ritchie,  Robbins,  Rob¬ 
erts,  Sabin,  Sapp,  Sherrnan,  Simmons,  Spinner,  Stanton,  Stranahan,  Tappaii,  Todd,  Wade, 
Walbridge,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburne,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Israel  Washburn,  Watson, 
Wood,  Woodruff,  and  Woodworth — 84. 

J^Tays — Messrs  Aiken,  Bocock,  Bowie,  Branch,  Cadwalader,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Carlile> 
Caskie,  Clingman,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Crawford,  Heniw. Winter  Davis,  Dowdell, 
Dunn,  Elliott,  English,  Eustis,  Faulkner,  Florence,  Foster,  Goode,  Greenwood,  Haven, 
Hickman,  Valentine  B.  Horton,  Houston,  George  W  Jones,  J.  Glancy  .Tones,  Keitt,  Kelly, 
Kid  well,  Letcher,  Lumpkin,  Humphrey  Marshall,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  Maxwell,  McMulh“, 
Smith  Miller,  Millson,  Moore,  Phelps,  Porter,  Quitman,  Reade,  Richardson,  Rivers,  Ruffin* 
Rust,  Sandidge,  Savage,  Seward,  Shorter,  William  Smith,  Sneed,  Stewart,  Swope,  Taylor, 
Thurston,  Tyson,  Underwood,  Valk,  Warner,  Watkins,  Whitney,  Williams,  Winslow, 
Daniel  B.  Wright,  John  V.  Wright,  and  Zollicoffer — 69. 
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By  the  vote  on  this  amendment  it  appears  that  the  whole  Repub¬ 
lican  or  Fremont  party,  attempted  to  destroy  the  purity  of  the  judiciary 
and  corrupt  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  by  making  the  payment  of 
their  salaries  dependant  upon  their  subserviency  to  the  behests  of  a 
political  party  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

ANOTHER  ATTEMPT  TO  CORRUPT  THE  JUDICIARY  TOR  PARTY  PURPOSES. 

The  following  is  the  amendment  and  the  vote  on  it,  together  with 
the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  after  these  amendments  had  been 
added  to  it: 

The  next  ainendment  was  read,  as  follows  ; 

Add  to  the  clause  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Supreme  Court,  &c.,  the  folio  •I'ing  : 
Providtd,  however.  That  no  part  of  toe  money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  expended  for 
prosecuting  or  detaining  any  person  or  persons  charged  witii  treason,  or  any  other  political 
oftenee  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas 

Mr.  PHELPS  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

THIRD  VOTE. 

The  question  was  taken  ;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  afiirmative — ^yeas  82,  nays  60,  as 
follows :  ' 

Fe«j— Messrs.  Albright,  Allison,  Ball,  Barbour,  Barclay,  Henry  Bennett,  Benson,  Billing- 
hurst,  Bliss,  Bradshaw,  Brenton,  Bn^ngton,  James  H.  Campbell,  Ciiati'ee,  Ezra  Clark, 
Clawson,  '  ollax,  Comins,  Covode,  Gragiii,  Cuinback,  Damrell,  Dean,  Dick,  Dodd,  Dunn, 
Kmrie,  Kiagler,  Giddings,  Granger,  Grow,  Harlan,  Hickman,  Holloway,  Valentine  B. 
Horton,  Hughston,  Kelsey,  Kipg,  Knight,  Kiiowllon,  Kunkel,  Matteson,  .McCarty,  Killian 
Miller,  Ml  11  ward,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Mott,  Murray,  Norton,  Andrew  Oliver,  Parker,  Pearce, 
Pelton,  Pennington,  Perry,  Pettit,  Pike,  Pringle,  Purviance,  Ritchie,  Robbins,  Roberts, 
Sabin,  .Sapp,  tiirnmons.  Spinner,  Stanton,  Siranahan,  Tappan,  Thurston,  'J'odd,  I  rafton, 
Wade,  VValbridge,  Cadwalader  C.  Washbunie,  Elilm  B.  VYashburne,  Israel  VVashburn, 
Watson,  Wood,  and  M'oodworth — 82. 

aVa.i — Messrs.  Aiken,  llendley  S.  Bennett,  Bishop,  Bowie,  Braaich,  John  P.  Campbell, 
Lewts  D.  Campbell,  Carlile,  CaruUiers,  Caskie,  Clihgman,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Crav/- 
ford,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Dowdell,  Edmuud..on,  English,  Florence,  Foster,  Goode,  Green¬ 
wood,  I’lioinas  L.  Harris,  Haven,  Houston,  George  W.  Jones,  J.  Glancy  Jones,  Keitt, 
Kelly,  Kidwell,  Letcher,  Lumpkin,  Haniphrey  Marshall,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  Vla.xwell, 
McMulIin,  Smith  Miller,  Millson,  Pheljis,  Powell,  Quitman,  Richardson,  Rivers,  ttiitfin, 
Rust,  rfaiiduige,  Seward,  Shorter,  Willi.xrn  Smith,  Sneed,  Stewart,  Taylor,  Tyson,  Uuder- 
I  Wood,  vV.inier,  Watkins,  Williams,  Winslow,  Daniel  B.  Wright,  John  V".  VV^righl,  and 
!  Zollicolfer — 6d. 

;  So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Pending  the  call  of  the  roll, 

Mr.  CLING.VIAN  stated  that  Mr.  Eustis  and  Mr.  Sherm.vn  had  paired  off. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time ;  and  being 
®gros.sed,  it  was  accordingly  read  the  third  tune. 

Mr.  PHELPS  demanded  the  yeas  and  upon  the  passage  of  tlio  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  itnsi 

FOnRITH  VOTE. 

^he  question  was  taken  ;  and  it  was  decid^?n  the  atSrmative — yeas  84,  nays  65  ;  as  follows : 

Keu.<i — Messrs.  Albright,  Allison,  Ball,  Barlmur,  Barclay,  Benson,  Billinghurst,  Bishop, 
bliss,  tJradsliaw,  Bienlon,  Butiinton,  James  H.  Campbell,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Ciiatfee,  Ezra 
Clark,  Clawson,  Colfax,  Cpmins,  Covode,  Ciagin,  Cumback,  Damrell,  Dean  Dick,  Dodd, 
Emrie,  Fiagler,  Giddings,  Granger,  Grow,  Harland,  Hickman,  Holloway,  Valentine  B. 
Horton,  Hughston;  Kelsey,  King,  Knapp,  Knight,  Knowlton,  Kunkel,  Letter,  .Vlattespn, 
McGurty,  Killian  Miller,  Millward,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Mott,  Murray,  Norton,  Andrew  Oliver, 
barker,  f  earee,  Pelton,  Pennington,  Perry,  Pettit,  Pike,  Pringle,  Purviance,  Ritchie,  Robbins, 
Roberts,  Sabin,  Sapp,  Siramoiis,  Spinner,  Stanton,  Stranalian,  Tappan,  Thurston,  Todd, 
.^llon,  Tyson,  Wade,  Wulbridge,  Ctidwiilailer  C.  Washburne,  Ellihu  B.  Washburue,  Israel 
'VMhburn,  Watson,  Wood,  and  Woodworth — 84. 

— Messrs  Aiken,  Barksdale,  Henry  Bennett,  Hendley  S.  Bennett,  Bowie,  Branch, 
P.  Campbell,  Garlilie,  Caskie,  Clingman,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Crawtord,  Henry 
inter,  Davis,’  Dowdell,  Dunn,  Edmunsoii,  Elliot,  Florence,  Foster,  Goode,  Greenwood, 
I  oinas  L.  Harris,  Houston,  George  W.  Jones,  J.  Glancy  Jones,  Keitt,  Kidwell,  Letcher, 
Humphrey  Marshall,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  Maxwell,  McMullin,  Smith,  Miller, 
Sm-  u  ’  ^*>®*PS*  Powell,  Quitman,  Rivers,  ^tuffin.  Rust.  Sandidge,  Seward,  Shorter,  William 
mith,  Sneed,  Stewart,  Taylor,  Underwood,  Warner,  Watkins,  Winslow,  Daniel  B  Wright, 
oha  V.  Wrightj  and  Zollicoffer — 55. 

®o  the  bill, was  passed. 
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These  provisions  for  bribing  and  corrupting  the  courts  •were  forced 
on  the  civil  appropriation  bill  by  the  republican  or  Fremont  party, 
in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  democracy,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  essential  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  Kansas,  and  that  all  who  voted  against  these  amendments 
were  recreant  to  their  duty  in  that  respect.  Fervent  appeals  were 
made  to  all  the  friends  of  Kansas  to  respond  to  “  the  shrieks  for 
freedom,”  by  standing  by  these  amendments  until  the  wheels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  should  stop  and  anarchy  reign  ;  and  they  did  stand  firm 
until  they  discovered  that  the  same  bill  contained  the  appropriations 
for  their  own  pay  and  mileage,  and  that  the  Senate  would  refuse  to 
pass  the  bill,  and  thus  deprive  the  members  of  both  houses  of  their 
pay  unless  these  revolutionary  amendments  were  stricken  out.  When 
these  discoveries  were  made  the  republican  or  Fremont  party  were 
filled  with  consternation  ;  they  instantly  became  oblivious  to  the 
woes  of  suffering  Kansas,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  shrieks  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  allowed  enough  of  their  own  members  to  take  the  back 
track,  vote  against  their  own  amendments,  and  pass  the  bill  without 
any  such  revolutionary  provisions.  The  potent  argument  of  receiving 
their  own  pay  and  mileage,  added  to  the  consideration  that  all  the 
persons  provided  for  in  the  hill  were  voters  at  the  elections,  being  in 
the  employment  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  government,  could 
not  fail  to  convince  the  supporters  of  Fremont  that  it  would  be  wiser 
and  more  patriotic  to  abandon  Kansas  to  her  fate,  and  allow  the 
courts  to  decide  all  cases  before  them,  according  to  the  law  and  evi¬ 
dence,  than  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government  by  defeating  that  par¬ 
ticular  hill.  Hence  the  civil  bill  became  a  law  by  the  forbearance  of 
the  republican  or  Fremont  party.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  country 
will  appreciate  and  reward  their  patriotism  according  to  their  merits. 

THE  ARMY  BlLl AMENDMENTS— DEFEAT. 

The  following  is  the  amendment  which  the  republicans  or  Fremont 
men  forced  on  the  army  appropriation  bill  in  the  House  of  Eepresen- 
tatives,  together  with  the  vote  on  the  same : 

Provided,  nevertheless,  That  no  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  herein  pro¬ 
vided  for  shall  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  enforcement  of  the  enactments  of  the  alleged  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  recently  assembled  at  Shawnee  Mission,  until 
Congress  shall  have  enacted  either  that  it  was  or  was  not  a  valid  legislative  assembly,  chosen 
in  conformity  with  the  organic  law  by  the  people  of  the  said  I'erritory  :  .3nd  provided, 
That  until  Congress  shall  have  passed  on  the  validity  of  the  said  legislative  assembly  ol 
Kansas,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  use  the  military  force  in  said  Territory  to 
preserve  the  peace,  suppress  insurrection,  repel  invasion,  and  protect  persons  and  property 
therein,  and  upon  the  national  highways  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  or  elsewhere,  from  un¬ 
lawful  seizures  and  searches  ;  ..dnd  be  it  further  provided.  That  the  President  is  required  to 
disarm  the  present  organized  militia  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  recall  all  tlie  United 
States  arms  therein  distributed,  and  to  prevent  armed  men  from  goiiig  into  said  Territory  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  or  aid  in  the  enforcement  or  resistance  of  real  or  pretended  laws. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative — ^yeas  91,  nays  86,  ^ 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Albright,  Allison,  Ball,  Barbour,  Henry  Bennett,  Benson,  Billinghursti 
Bishop,  Bliss,  Bradshaw,  Brenton,  Buffington,  James  H.  Campbell,  Chaffee,  Clawson,  ColfaXi 
Comins,  Cov^e,  Cragin,  Cumback,  Damrell,  Day,  Dean,  Dick,  Dodd,  Dunn,  Durfee,  Edioi 
Emrie,  Flagler,  Galloway,  Giddings,  Gilbert,  Granger,  Grow,  Robert  B.  Hall,  HarlaSi 
Harrison,  Holloway,  Thomas  R.  Horton,  Valentine  B.  Horton,  Hughston,  Kelsey,  Kingi 
Knapp,  Knowlton,  Knox,  Kunkel,  Leiter,  Matteson,  McCarty,  Killian  Miller,  Moore,  Mot- 

fan,  Morrill,  Mott,  Nichols,  Norton,  Andrew  Oliver,  Parker,  Pelton,  Perry,  Pettit,  Plkei 
ringle,  Purviance,  Ritchie,  Sabin,  S^e,  Sapp,  Sherman,  Simmons,  Spinner,  Stanton, 
Stranahan,  Tappan,  Thurston.  Todd,  Trafton,  Wade,  Wakeman,  Walbridge,  Waldron, 
Cadwalader  C.  Washbume,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Israel  Waslibum,  Watson,  Welch,  Wood, 
Woodruff,  and  Woodworth — 91. 
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^ai/s— Messrs.  Aiken,  Barksdale,  Bell,  Bowie,  Branch,  Broom,  Burnett,  John  P.  Camp- 
b^l,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Carlile,  Caruthers,  Caskie,  llowpll  Cobb,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb, 
Cox,  Craige,  Crawford,  Cullen,  Daridson,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Denver,  Dowdell,  Edmund- 
son,  English,  Eustis,  Faulkner,  Foster,  Henry  M.  Fuller,  Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller,  Goode, 
Greenwood,  J.  Morrison  Harris,  Sampson  W.  Harris,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  Haven,  Hoffman, 
Houston,  Jewett,  George  W  Jones,  Kennett,  Kidwell,  Knight,  Lake,  Lindley,  Lumpkin, 
Humphrey  Marshall,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  Maxwell,  Smith  Miller,  Millson,  Packer,  Peck 
Phelps,  Powell,  Puryear,  Quitman,  Reade,  Ready,  Ricaud,  Rivers,  Ruffin,  Savaoe,  Seward, 
Shorter,  Samuel  A.  Smith,  William  Smith,  William  R.  Smith,  ^Sneed,  Stevens,  Stewart, 
Swope,  Taylor,  Trippe,  Tyson,  Underwood,  Vail,  Valk,  Walker,  Warner,  Watkins,  Whit¬ 
ney,  Williams,  Winslow,  Daniel  B.  Wright,  John  V.  Wright,  and  Eollicoffer— 86. 

So  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 


The  fe5enate  refused  to  agree  to  this  amendment  for  the  following, 
among  other  reasons  : 

1st.  It  was  irregular,  unparliamentary,  and  revolutionary  to  put 
any  such  matter  of  legislation  on  a  general  appropriation. 

2d.  It  undertook  to  deprive  the  President  of  the  right  to  use  the 
means  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  perform  his  oath  “  to  see  the 
laws  faithfully  executed’' — laws  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  recognized  as  valid  and  binding  in  the  bill  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  which  he  was  bound  to 
use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  to  enforce  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
mained  on  the  statute  book,  and  so  far  as  they  were  held  to  be  consti¬ 
tutional  by  the  courts  of  the  country. 

3d.  It  conferred  on  the  President  ' unlimited  power — a  power  sub¬ 
versive  of  constitutional  rights  and  dangerous  to  liberty — by  substi¬ 
tuting  the  military  for  the  civil  law,  and  making  the  discretion  of  the 
commander  of  the  army  the  only  law  for  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property  in  the  Territory,  and  on  the  national  highways  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  elsewhere. 

_4th.  It  violated  the  following  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  by  disarming  the  militia  and  depriving 
the  people  of  the  right  to  bear  arms : 


Art.  2.  A  well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security 
of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  infringed.” 


In  the  Senate  this  Republican  or  Fremont  amendment  to  the  army 
bill  was  stricken  out  by  a  party  vote,  every  Democrat  voting  to  strike 
The  Republican  or  Fremont  men  in  the  House  refused  to 
allow  the  bill  to  pass  as  it  went  from  the  Senate,  and  consequently 
returned  it  to  the  Senate,  with  the  following  amendment; 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows  : 

^^verthekss,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  That  no  part  of  the  military  force  of  the 
dW  H  ■  appropriations  are  made  by  this  act,  shall  be  em- 

1  yea  in  aid  of  the  enforcement  of  any  enactment  of  the  body  claiming  to  be  the  Territorial 
er^^^  K  4®  Kansas,  until  such  enactment  shall  have  been  affirmed  and  approved  by  Con¬ 
an  nd’  this  proviso  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  President  from  employing 
Son  HJ'^’t’i.ry  force,  but  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  employ  such  force  to  prevent  the  inva- 

actbiT  armed  bands  of  non-residents,  or  any  other  body  of  non-residents 

nient°  V°*^  claiming  to  act,  as  a  posse  comitatits  of  any  officer  in  said  Territory,  in  the  enforce- 
natinn°  1  enactments,  and  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  therein,  and  upon  the 

Bhall  leading  to  said  Territory,. from  all  unlawful  searches  and  seizures ;  and  it 

all  arm  e  to  take  efficient  measures  to  compel  the  return  of,  and  to  withhold 

of  the  TT  JO  United  States,  distributed  in,  or  to,  said  Territory,  in  pursuance  of  any  law 
united  States  authorizing  the  distribution  of  arms  to  the  States  and  Territories. 

ini  V*  ®'Oiendment,  being  similar  to  tbe  first  in  its  objects,  and  obnox- 
8  to  nearly  all  the  objections  which  had  been  found  to  exist  to  the 
er,  was,  of  courge,  rejected  by  the  Senate.  Inasmuch  as  this  bill 
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contained  no  appropriation  to  pay  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  the 
members,  and  only  prbvided  for  the  payment  of  the  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  army — a  class  of  persons  who  have  no  votes  at  elections — 
it  met  with  no  favor  with  the  Kepuhlican  or  Fremont  men,  and  they 
refused  to  allow  it  to  become  a  law,  and  hence  Congress"  adjourned 
without  making  any  provision  to  pay,  feed,  'and  clothe  the  army.  . 

Upon  a  full  and  careful  revision,  of  all  the  foregoing  facts,  eyery 
impartial  mind  is  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  leading 
and  paramount  object  of  the  Fremont  party  is  to  stop  the  wheels  of 
govei'nment,  stir  up  strife  and  discord  in  the  country,  and  produce 
anarchy  and  violence  in  Kansas,  with  the  hope  of  manufacturing 
political  capital  from  all  these  sources  of  evil  and  mischief.  The  tele¬ 
graph  informs  us  that  on  the  very  day  that  the  leaders  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  party  in  Congress  defeated  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  army, 
the  notorious  Jim  Lane,  their  confederate,  and  acting  under  their 
advice  and  direction,  and  supported  by  money  raised  by  subscription  at 
their  par^  meetings,  invaded  Kansas  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  lawless 
and  marauding  desperadoes,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  town  of 
Franklin,  and  robbed  and  murdered  its  unoffending  inhabitants,  for 
no  other  cause  than  their  refusal  to  join  the  abolitionists  and  take  up 
arms  against  the  government  of  the  Territory  established  by  Congress. 
Peace,  quiet,  and  security  for  life  and  property,  prevailed  in  Kansas 
until  these  bands  of  desperadoes  were  sent  there  at  the  expense  of  the 
Fremont  party  to  stir  up  strife  and  enact  new  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  and  to  circulate  false  and  exaggerated  accounts 
throughout  all  the  free  States  for  political  effect.  These  accounts, 
many  of  them  manufactured  to  order  without  the  slightest  pretext  of 
a  foundation,  and  all  of  them  distorted  and  colored  to  suit  their  own 
purposes,  will  increase  and  multiply  each  day  until  after  the  presi¬ 
dential  election,  when  peace,  and  security,  and  law  will  prevail  in 
that  Territory,  there  being  no  more  political  capital  to  he  made  by ' 
violence,  bloodshed  and  rebellion. 

Let  every  fair  minded  man  remember  and  reflect  on  these  things, 
and  be  ready  to  expose  these  spurious  and  fraudulent  accounts  of  the 
horrible  deeds  perpetrated  in  Kansas,  as  they  shall  be  sent  by  tele^ 
graph  for  circulation  in  each  State  just  before  election.  ,  The  last  and 
only  hope  of  the  Fremont  men  consists  in  hlopd,  violence,  and  murder 
in  Kansas,  If  they  shall  fail  through  their  agents  and  desperadoes 
to  produce  the  sad  reality  upon  the  plains  of  Kansas,  they  will,  at 
least,  be  able  to  fill  the  newspapers  and  flood  the  whole  country  with 
handbills,  portraying  black,  bloody,  and  damnable'  deeds,  with  the 
hope  of  making  the  people  believe  them  until  after  election.  Let 
every  friend  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  be  ready  to  expose  the 
infamous  fraud. 


THE  ISSUE  FAIRLY  PRESENTED. 


^  '  I  ’  —/i-  ^  l~~^ 
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WASHINGTON: 
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TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Democratic  National  Committee — with  the  hope  of  allaying 
in  some  degree  the  wild  excitement  now  prevailing  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  in  reference  to  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  Kansas, 
and  also  of  disabusing  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the 
designs  and  principles  of  the  democratic  party  with  regard  to  the 
(Question  of  slavery  in  the  territories — ask  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  a  practical  issue  now  made  up  between  the  two  parties,  in  the 
course  of  recent  congressional  legislation.  We  propose  fairly  and 
fearlessly  to  appeal  to  the  people,  whether  the  bill  passed  by  the 
democratic  senators  on  the  2d  of  July  instant^  to  admit  Kansas  as  a 
State  by  a  prescribed  process,  is  not  preferable  to  the  adoption  of  the 
crude,  partial,  and  revolutionary  measure  commonly  called  the  Toj3eka 
Constitution.  Other  questions  may  be  incidentally  glanced  at;  but 
our  main  purpose  on  this  occasion  will  be  to  show,  by  a  distinct  and 
definite  appeal  to  the  record,  that  (whether  in  or  out  of  Congress,) 

the  black  republican  leaders  do  not  desire  peace  in  KANSAS 

PRIOR  TO  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION! 

The  question  of  human  slavery  has  been  a  topic  of  partisan  dis¬ 
cussion  ever  since  our  government  began ;  but  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
territories  of  the  Union  that  it  has  presented  itself  in  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  and  dangerous  form. 

To  discuss  this  question  at  length,  in  any  of  its  various  aspects,  is 
irholly  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  We  shall  not  undertake  to 
determine  why  the  God  of  nature  made  the  African  inferior  to  the 
white  man ;  or  why  He  permitted  England  to  fasten  the  institution 
of  slavery  upon  the  colonies  against  their  repeated  and  earnest  remon¬ 
strances.  Nor  can  we  tell  what  Heaven  in  its  wisdom  may  intend  to 
Work  out  of  the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  as  they  now  exist  in 
of  the  United  States. 

This,  however,  we  do  know,  and  will  add,  that  when  these  States, 
^  independent  parties,  agreed  to  come  under  a  common  Constitution 
^nd  into  a  common  Union — it  was  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality,  for 
he  mutual  and  equal  benefit  of  all,  and  that  African  slavery  was  one 
the  recognized  subjects  of  that  compact.  All  power  over  it  was 
®^^®ssly  reserved  to  each  member  of  the  confederacy. 

Nothing  was  yielded,  and  no  new  right  in  this  respect  was  added, 
except  that  each  State  bound  itself  to  return  to  any  other,  upon  de- 
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mand^  fugitives  from  legal  servitude.  We  know,  'too,  in  relation  to 
any  compact,  it  is  always  good  faith,  and  good  morals  to  keep  it  in 
whole,  as  well  as  in  part;  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter;  in 
regard  to  Territories  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  States  of  this  Union. 
An  evasion  of  a  promise  or  covenant  is  as  immoral  as  a  hold  and  open 
breach  of  it ;  and  involves,  in  addition,  the  contempt  which  inevitably 
falls  upon  trickery  or  cowardice.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  success 
of  any  attempt  practically  to  disregard  a  particular* feature  of  the  Oon- 
•  stitution,  whether  relating  to  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor,  or 
any  other  distinct  guarantee  to  the  citizens  or  the  States,  would  ope¬ 
rate  as  a  virtual  abandonment  and  demoralization  of  the  whole  instru¬ 
ment,  an  event  which  the  Union  could  not  long  survive. 

The  ordinance  of  I'ZS'r,  which  seems  to  have  been  established  with¬ 
out  much  objection  at  the  time,  adjusted  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  Again  in  1820,  Congress,  after  an  angry 
and  exciting  controversy,  passed  a  law,  excluding  the  institution  from 
that  part  of  the  Louisiana  territory  which  lies  north  of  a  certain  par¬ 
allel  of  latitude.  In  1845,  when  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
this  line  of  inhibition  was  also  applied  to  that  State. 

But  when  the  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico  once  more  pre¬ 
sented  this  subject,  the  mode  of  adjustment  by  a  geographical  line 
was  considered,  and  finally  rejected  by  Congress ;  and  this  mainly  by 
the  votes  and  influence  of  the  very  same  brood  of  agitators  who  now 
affect  to  regret  the  abandonment  of  the  principle !  This  result  created 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  other  mode  of  settling  the  question. 
Finally,  in  1850,  after  a  period  of  great  agitation  throughout  the 
country,  the  leading  patriots  and  wise  men  of  both  parties,  such  as 
Clay,  Webster,  Cass,  and  others,  decided  upon  leaving  this  question 
where  it  always  ought  to  have  been  left,  and  where  the  true  spirit  of 
our  institutions  places  it — in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Territories  themselves,  restrained  only  by  the  Constitution. 

The  whole  nation  rejoiced  in  this  wise  adjustment,  and  all  parties 
^claimed  it  as  a  finality  as  to  this  principle  of  territorial  organization. 
For  once,  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  was  settled  upon 
the  principles  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  who  demanded  a  voice 
and  a  vote  in  regulating  their  own  institutions  ;  the  same  great  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  human  government,  which  underlie  and 
uphold  our  whole  republican  system — principles  suited  to  all  Terri¬ 
tories  and  to  all  times,  and  as  broad  and  enduring  as  eternal  truth. 
This  form  of  adjustment  was  denominated  non-intervention  by  Con¬ 
gress — self-government  by  the  people  of  the  Territories. 

In  1854,  when  it  became  necessary  to  organize  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  it  was  deemed  just  and  proper  to  extend  these 
principles  of  self-government  to  those  Territories,  regardless  of  the 
restrictive  Missouri  line.  It  seemed  manifestly  unjust  to  accord  such 
high  privileges  to  citizens  who  might  reside  in  the  Territories  of 
Washington,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  and  deny  their  enjoyment  to 
those  who  should  go  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Nor  did  it  seem 
right  to  reject  the  practical  use  of  a  great  principle,  which  had  been 
so  universally  approved  by  all  parties.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  act 
accordingly  became  a  law  of  the  land. 
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Then  it  was  that  the  abolition  party  renewed  their  scnemes  of  agi¬ 
tation.  Up  to  that  hour,  they  had  scarcely  ceased  to  denounce  the 
Missouri  demarcation  as  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  and  unjust.^  Their 
indignation  at  .  its  adoption  had  been  tinbounded.  No  public  man 
who  had  sustained  it,  that  was  within  their  reach,  escaped  their  ven¬ 
geance.  But  no  sooner  had  this  arbitrary  rule  been  superseded  by 
one  more  republican  and  reasonable,  than  their  admiration  for  the 
former  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  strongest  terms.  They  now  af¬ 
fected  to  see  in  it  the  force  and  virtue  of  a  solemn  compact  of  good 
faith,  justice,  and  liberty  ;  and  proceeded  to  denounce  those  who  fa¬ 
vored  its  repeal  with  as  much  bitterness  as  they  had  employed  at  an 
earlier  day,  against  those  who  had  sanctioned  its  adoption. 

Eeckless  and  inconsistent  upon  this  subject  to  the  very  last,  these 
desperate  agitators  are  now  engaged  in  charging  the  unhappy  state 
of  society  in  Kansas  to  the  legislation  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
as  consequent  upon  the  incorporation  of  the  principles  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  organic  law  of  Kansas  Territory  ;  forgetting,  or 
wilfully  overlooking  the  fact,  that  in  Washington,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico,  all  organized  upon  the  same  principle,  there  is  entire  quiet  and 
good  order.  It  would  be  equally  logical  and  true  to  say  in  reply  aij^ 
in  defence,  that  they  themselves  became  the  authors  of  the  evils  in 
Kansas,  by  rejecting  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific, 
as  a  final  adjustment,  when  proposed  by  Judge  Douglas  in  1848. 
Some  other  mode  of  adjustment  was  thus,  and  by  their  own  act,  ren¬ 
dered  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  that  applied  to  Kansas  was  devised 
by  the  wisest  men  of  the  nation,  in  1850,  tp  meet  the  exigencies  then 
presented. 

But  the  real  purposes  of  the  agitators  cannot  be  concealed.  Ex¬ 
citement  on  the  slavery  question  is  the  very  life-blood  of  their  fanat¬ 
ical  organization.  Take  this  away,  and  there  remains  to  them  only 
a  few  minor  and  kindred  topics,  by  the  agitation  of  which  they  can 
hope  to  secure  position  and  notoriety. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Kansas,  these  leaders  sanctimoniously,  and 
with  affectation  of  great  humanity,  claim  before  the  public  a  desire 
only  to  advance  the  interests  of  peace,  and  to  secure  for  the  settler  in 
that  Territory  a  just  and  equal  State  government,  of  his  own  unawed 
and  untrammelled  choice.  They  have  uniformly  contended  in  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  free  State  party  were  largely  in  the  majority,  and  that 
all  they  desired  was,  that  the  popular  will  should  be  fairly  reflected 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and  that  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  in 
Kansas  was  her  prompt  admission  as  a  State. 

Mark,  now,  the  progress  of  events  in  Congress,  and  judge  of  the 
sincerity  of  these  professions.  On  the  23d  day  of  July,  Mr.  Toombs, 
a  southern  senator,  submitted  a  proposition  for  the  early  admission  of 
Kansas  as  a  State,  by  authorizing  the  present  inhabitants,  in  a  pre¬ 
scribed  manner,  to  foim  a  State  constitution  in  November  next.  The 
^ain  features  of  this  measure,  as  finally  passed  by  the  Senate,  are 
hereto  appended,  so  that  the  reader  can  come  to  his  own  conclusion  as 
to  the  fairness  of  its  provisions. 

A  leading  and  vital  idea  of  this  bill, 'it  will  be  seen,  is  to  terminate 
at  once  all  inducement  on  the  part  of  outsiders  to  force  temporary 
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population  into  the  Territory,  with  the  view  of  controlling  a  decision 
on  the  question  of  slavery.  *The  sole  right  to  influence  such  decision 
is  conflned  to  citizens  who  may  have  already  become  hona  fide  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Territory  ;  thus  ending  this  angry  struggle,  and  giving 
peace  to  the  whole  country.  This  movement  produced  a  deep  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  and  throughout  the  Union,  and  no  small  share  of 
consternation  amongst  the  Kansas  agitators,  who  saw  in  it  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  destruction  of  their  vocation.  It  struck  all  right-minded 
men  as  eminently  just  and  wise  in  its  provisions.  Even  Senator  Hale, 
so  distinguished  'for  his  aversion  to  everything  emanating  from  a 
southern  source,  could  not  restrain  his  admiration,  and  almost  invol¬ 
untarily  paid  it  the  following  just  tribute  : 

‘‘  But,  sir,  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  that  subject,  hut  to  speak  a 
very  few  words  in  reference  to  this  hill  which  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the 
bill,  as  a  whole,  does  great  credit  to  the  magnanimity,  to  the  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  honorable  senator  who  intro¬ 
duced  it.  It  is  a  much  fairer  bill  than  I  expected  from  that  latitude. 
I  say  so  because  I  am  always  willing  and  determined,  when  I  have 
occasion  to  speak  anything,  to  do  ample  justice.  I  think  the  hill  is 
almost  unexceptionable.” 

After  having  been  read  in  due  course  in  the  Senate,  it  was  referred 
to  the  proper  committee  of  that  body ;  which  subsequently  returned  it 
with  amendments,  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  and  able  report,  in 
which  the  subject  is  thus  treated : 

‘^The  existing  government  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas  was  organized 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  30, 1850,  instituting 
temporary  governments  for  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
preliminary  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original. States,  so  soon  as  they  should  have  the  requisite  popu¬ 
lation.  The  organic  law  of  Kansas  is  identical  with  that  of  Nebraska 
in  all  its  provisions  and  principles.  Each  is  based  on  that  great  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  self-government  which  underlies  our  w'hole  sys¬ 
tem  of  republican  institutions,  as  promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  and  consoli¬ 
dated  and  firmly  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Each  recognizes  the  right  of  the  people  thereof,  while  a  Territory,  to 
form  and  regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  he  received 
into  the  Union,  so  soon  as  they  should  attain  the  requisite  number  of 
inhabitants,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatever.  These  two  Territories  were  thus  organized  in  1854,  under 
the  authority  of  the  same  act  of  Congress,  with  equal  rights,  privi 
leges,  and  immunities,  and  with  the  same  safeguards  and  guarantees 
for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  without  molestation  by  for¬ 
eign  interference  or  domestic  violence. 

In  Nebraska  the  inhabitants  have  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  law-abiding  people  to  derive  from  the  faithful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  wise  and  just  government.  Life,  liberty,  and  prop¬ 
erty  have  been  held  sacred,  the  elective  franchise  has  been  preserved 
inviolate,  and  all  the  rights  of  the  citizen  have  been  protected  against 
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fraud  or  violence,  by  laws  of  liis  own  making.  These  are  the  legiti¬ 
mate  fruits  of  the  principle,  the  practical  results  of  fidelity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Nebraska  organic  act.  There  was  no  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  domestic  affairs,  no  fraudulent  attempts  to  control 
the  elections  by  non-resident  voters.  Emigrant  aid  societies,  with 
their  affiliated  associations  and  enormous  capital,  did  not  extend  their 
operations  to  Nebraska,  and  hence  there  were  no  counter  schemes 
formed  to  control  the  elections  and  force  institutions  upon  the  Territory 
regardless  of  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  hona  Jide  inhabitants.  The 
principle  of  the  organic  law,  the  right  of  the  people  to  manage  their 
internal  affairs,  and  control  their  domestic  concerns  in  obedience  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  was  permitted  to  have  fair  play,  and  work 
out  its  natural  and  legitimate  results.  Hence,  peace,  security,  and 
progress,  in  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  in  this  Territory,  have  vin¬ 
dicated  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  Nebraska  act. 

‘‘Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  peace  and  hai’mony  of  the 
republic,  and  still  more  fortunate  for  the  unhappy  people  of  Kansas, 
had  they  been  permitted,  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  ac¬ 
knowledged  rights,  to  derive  similar  blessings  from  the  same  organic 
law.  Your  committee  can  perceive  no  reason  why  the  same  causes 
would  not  have  produced  like  results  in  Kansas  but  for  the  misguided 
efforts  of  non-residents  of  the  Territory,  citizens  of  different  States, 
who  had  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  interfere  with  the  elections  and 
legislation  of  the  Territory,  to  seize  upon  the  legislative  power  through 
the  ballot-box,  and  thus  control  the  local  and  domestic  institutions  of 
a  feeble  and  sparsely  settled  Territory." 

This  measure  of  peace  and  justice,  so  well  described  in  the  report, 
came  up  in  the  Senate  for  final  passage  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  and 
was  steadily  resisted  by  the  Kepublican  Senators,  during  a  prolonged 
session  of  twenty-one  hours.  Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Hale,  that  the  proposition  was  a  fair  one — “  almost  unexceptionable  — 
-it  encountered  the  bitterest  hostility.  Objection  after  objection  was 
presented,  and  promptly  removed  by  the  friends  of  the  bill — untU  it 
teas  made  manifest  that  the  JtejDuhlican  Senators  had  determined  to 
ciccept  no  measure  of  peace.  Mr.  Seward  discarded  all  attempts  to 
accommodate  it  to  his  views,  and  vauntingly  declared  that  ^Hhe  day 
for  compromises  had  gone  hy.  ’ ' 

^  It  was  first  objected,  that  the  laws  of  the  Territory  restrain  the  free 
discussion  of  the  question  of  slavery,  and  impose  test  oaths  for  suffrage 
and  office,  and  consequently  the  pro-slavery  party  would  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  friends  of  the  measure  answered,  that  all  such  laws 
are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  the  organic  act  of  Congress, 
and  the  bill  may  be  made  to  provide  for  their  repeal. 

Then  it  was  alleged  that  many  of  the  free  State  men  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  Territory,  and  therefore  the  bill  would  make  Kansas  a  slave 
btate.  This  objection  was  promptly  met  b}^  an  amendment  in  the  11th 
section,  giving  all  such  an  opportunity  to  return  and  have  their  names 
registered,  and  participate  in  the  election  for  delegates  to  make  a  con¬ 
stitution. 

^  It  was  next  said  that  the  penalties  for  abusing  or  obstructing  the 
right  of  suffrage  were  too  light,  and  these  were  immediately  increased 


The  last  discovery  was,  that  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  had  the  right  to  appoint  the  commissioners,  and  they  had  no 
confidence  in  this  appointing  power.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Q-eneral 
Cass  rose  in  his  place  and  gave  them  a  pledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  that  the  commissioners  should  he  selected 
from  both  political  parties,  and  all  be  men  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
ability. 

Then  they  evinced  their  want  of  sincerity  in  all  their  objections  to 
the  details,  by  voting  in  a  body  for  the  proposition  of  Senator  Wilson 
to  strike  out  the  entire  hill,  and  insert,  instead,  a  single  section,  re¬ 
pealing  all  the  laws  now  in  force  in  Kansas,  and  leaving  the  people 
in  anarchy  and  confusion  I 

The  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Hale,)  having  recovered 
from  his  right  impulses  under  the  party  lash,  came  forward  and  moved 
to  defer  the  effect  of  the  bill  to  July,  1857,  so  that  the  struggle  might 
last  another  year — in  order  “  that  Kansas  aiid  liberty  might  bleed"  till 
after  the  presidential  election ;  and  in  this  he  was  sustained  by  the 
vote  of  every  republican  senator  ! 

Mr.  Seward,  the  file  leader  of  the  factionists,  did  his  part  by  mov¬ 
ing  to  strike  out  the  entire  hill,  and  inserting  another  admitting 
Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Topeka  constitution,  and  was  sus¬ 
tained  in  this  by  his  entire  party.  Many  other  amendments  were 
offered,  all  designed  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  hill,  or  to  force  its 
friends  to  cast  votes  liable  to  misrepresentation. 

But  at  last  the  test  vote  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  They  had  said 
the  remedy  for  the  evils  in  Kansas  was  her  prompt  admission  as  a 
State ;  that  the  territorial  laws  were  odious  and  oppressive,  and  must 
be  repealed ;  that  the  elective  franchise  had  been  abused,  and  it  must 
he  protected ;  that  the  free  State  party  were  largely  in  the  ascendancy, 
and  the  voice  of  the  majority  must  he  heard.  The  hill  provided  for 
all  these  things.  What  then  did  these  hlacii  republicans  do?  Did 
they  act  up  to  their  professions  by  favoring  this  measure  of  relief  and 
pacification  for  Kansas?  It  is  almost  incredible  that  they  did  not. 
They  resisted  it  to  the  hitter  end.  They  deliberately  voted  against 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press ;  against  the  prompt  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State,  and, 
virtually,  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  and  laws !  It  is  no  justification  to  say  that  they  preferred  the 
Topeka  constitution ;  that  measure  had  already  failed ;  and  this  Senate 
bill  then  came  up  as  against  the  present  government  and  laws  of 
Kansas.  These  friends  of  Kansas”  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
From  this  record  there  is  no  escape.  Failing  to  get  the  Topeka  con¬ 
stitution,  which  they  had  claimed  as  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done, 
they  were  bound,  as  honest  men  and  patriots,  to  go  for  th©  next  best ; 
but  they  have  made  their  record. 

What  clearer  evidence  can  we  have  th  at  these  agitators  do  not  de¬ 
sire  peace  in  Kansas  than  is  furnished  in  this  brief  and  true  history? 
The  proof  amounts  almost  to  demonstration. 

But  now  for  their  remedy — the  Topeka  constitution.  It  was  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  democratic  senators  because  it  was  the  work  of  a  party? 
and  not  of  the  whole  people ;  because  that  work  was  commenced  with- 


out  authority  of  law,  and  prosecuted  in  open  defiance  and  menace  of 
the  government  and  its  authority,  emanating  from  and  partaking  of 
a  spirit  of  rebellion  at  every  step ;  because  its  recognition  by  Congress 
wordd  furnish  authority  and  precedent  for  revolution  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  grievances,  without  any  previous  effort  to 
gain  redress  by  petition — a  step  too  hazardous,  as  we  believe,  for  any 
government.  A  very  brief  history  of  the  Topeka  movement  will  he 
sufficient  to  convince  all  of  the  truth  of  these  allegations. 

ORIGIN  AND  AIM  OP  THE  TOPEKA  MOVEMENT. 

Preparatory  to  the  Topeka  movement  two  conventions  were  held — 
the  first  at  Lawrence  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  the  second  at  Big 
Springs  on  the  5th  of  September.  The  proceedings  of  the  Lawrence 
meeting  are  based  on  the  declaration,  That  the  people  of  Kansas 
Territory  have  been  since  its  settlement,  and  now  are,  without  any 
law-making  power,’'  &c. 

At  the  Big  Springs  convention  the  following  resolutions  were  unan¬ 
imously  adopted: 

‘‘Besolved,  That  this  convention,  in  view  of  its  recent  repudiation  of  the  acts  of  the 
so-called  Kansas  legislative  assembly,  respond  most  heartily  to  the  call  made  by  the 
people’s  convention  of  the  14th  ultimo  for  a  delegate  convention  of  the  people  of  Kansas, 
to  be  held  at  Topeka  on  the  19th  instant,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  formation  of  a 
Slate  constitution,  and  such  matters  as  may  legitimately  come  before  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  owe  no  allegiance  or  obedience  to  the  tyrannical  enactments  of 
this  spuidous  legislature;  that  their  laws  have  no  validity  or  binding  force  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas;  and  that  every  freeman  among  us  is  at  full  liberty,  consistently  with  his 
obligations  as  a  citizen  and  a  man,  to  defy  and  resist  them,  if  he  choose  so  to  do. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  endure  and  submit  to  these  laws  no  longer  than  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Territory  require,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  and  will  resist  them  to  a  bloody 
issue  as  soon  as  we  ascertain  that  peaceable  remedies  shall  fail,  and  forcible  resist¬ 
ance  shall  furnish  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
recommend  to  our  friends  throughout  the  Territory  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
volunteer  companies,  and  the  procurement  and  preparation  of  arms.” 

Addresses  of  the  most  inflammatory  character  were  made  by  Grov- 
ernor  Reeder  and  others,  avowing  their  determination  to  resort  to 
force  in  case  their  views  were  not  adopted  by  the  government ;  that 
^^ihey  must  conquer.,  or  mingle  the  bodies  of  the  opptessor  with  those  of 
the  oppressed  in  a  common  grave. '  ’ 

But  all  doubt  on  this  point  was  settled  by  the  action  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  itself,  immediately  after  it  met  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1855, 
as  can  be  seen  by  the  proceedings. 

_A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  instructing  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  to  shape  their  proceedings  with  reference  to  an  immediate 
organization  of  a  State  government,  irrespective  of  any  action  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  proposition  was  adopted  at  the  end  of  a  long  debate,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Delahay,  who  now  claims  a  seat  in  Congress 
under  the  constitution  made  by  that  body,  made  a  powerful  appeal 
against  it,  on  the  ground’  that  it  made  the  convention  act  of 
'^^fbdiixm^  ’  against  the  government ;  but  he  was  answered  by  the  ma- 
jority  that  ‘‘they  should  not,  and  loould  not,  wait  one  day  for  the  action 
ff  Congress.” 

The  constitution  framed  by  the  revolutionary  convention  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  thfe  people,  and  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  it 
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received  'TOO  or  1,Y00  out  of  fhe  6,000  then  in  tlie  Territory!  Its 
advocates  only  claim  for  it  the  sanction  of  IjTOO  people,  whilst  the 
other  side  say  it  did  not  receive  half  that  number. 

Colonel  James  H.  Lane,  claiming  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
on  hehalf  of  the  State  erected  by  this  constitution,  was  deputed  to 
convey  to  Congress  the  memorial  of  the  so-called  legislature,  praying 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  so  constituted  into  the  Union.  Tlie 
scene  which  followed  its  presentation  in  the  senate  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered.  The  document  was  handed  to  the  venerable  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cass)  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  request  that  he  would  present  it,  which  he  did.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  on  a  proposition  to  refer  and  prjnt  it,  the 
discovery  was  made- that  the  paper  was  not  an  original  one  ;  that  the 
signatures  were  all  in  the  same  handwriting  ;  that  it  was  blurred  on 
every  page  by  erasures  and  interlineations.  A  closer  examination 
proved  that  it  was  a  virtual  fraud  ;  that  it  bore  no  evidence  of  autho¬ 
rity  ;  that  the  revolutionary  ground  on  which  the  convention  and 
members  of  the  legislature  had  first  based  their  action  had  been 
stricken  from  it,  and  that  it  had  evidently  been  recently  shaped  to  sidt 
the  views  of  the  republican  members  of  Congress!  They  had  taken 
ground  that  the  Topeka  convention  was  “a  peaceable  assembling  of 
the  people  to  petition  for  redress,”  and  the  memorial  was  mutilated 
to  suit  their  partisan  ends.  Like  Mr.  Delahay,  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  stand  up  to  it  if  called  ''rebellion.”  It  must  be  shaped  to 
suit  their  partisan  issue,  though  fraud  and  forgery  became  the  agents 
of  the  work.  This  disfigured  document,  so  imposed  upon  the  Senate, 
was  indignantly  hurled  back  by  a  vote  of  32  yeas  to  3  nays,  and  has 
remained  in  silent  oblivion  ever  since! 

It  i§.  true  that  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  in  the 
Senate  made  a  very  unfair,  though  futile  attem-pt  to  redeem  this  mo-s^e- 
ment  from  the  odium  cast  about  it  by  its  rebellious  and  revolutionary 
aspect,  claiming  that  it  was  only  "  a  peaceable  assembling  of  the 
people  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.”  To  accomplish  this  end, 
the  true  import  of  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Butler,  in  the 
Arkansas  case,  was  deliberately  perverted.  Such  portions  only  were 
used  as  "answered  the  ends  of  the  committee ;  and  in  this  way  many 
honest  people  have  been  misled  as  to  the  analogy  between  the  Topeka 
movement  and  that  of  the  people  of  Arkansas.  Had  the  committee 
used  the  entire  opinion  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  their  case.  The 
Attorney  General,  it  is  true,  conceded  the  right  of  the  people  peac^ 
ably  to  assemble  and  to  make  a  written  constitution,  a  report  of  their 
prayer  to  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  but  he 
added,  provided  ahvays,  that  suoh  measure  be  commenced  and  pro^- 
cuted  in  a  peaceable  manner,  in  strict  subordination  to  the  territorial 
government,  and  in  entire  subserviency  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt, ^ 
reject,  or  disregard  them  at  pleasure.’:  We  submit  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  determine,  without  further  comment,  whether  it 
is  fair  or  candid  to  pretend  that  the  Topeka  constitution  falls  within 
these  rules  and  principles. 
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Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  find  a  precedent  for  this  lawless 
movement  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  admission  of  the  State 
ot  Michigan.  But  the  following  remarks  of  General  Cass,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Sumner,  on  this  point,  and  the  views  of  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Stewart,  presented  in  another  part  of  this  address,  will  sett^le  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  that  plea  beyond  cavil. 

Mr.  Cass.  I  have  listened  with  eqvtal  regret  and  surprise  to  the  speech  of  the  honor¬ 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Such  a  speech — the  most  un-American  and  unpa¬ 
triotic  that  ever  grated  on  the  ears  of  the  members  of  this  high  body — as  I  hope  never 
to  hear  again  here  or  elsewhere.  But,  sir,  I  did  not  rise  to  make  any  comments  on  the 
speech  of  the  honorable  Senator,  open  as  it  is  to  the  highest  censure  and  disapprobation. 
I  rise  for  another  purpose.  The  honorable  Senator  has  so  misunderstood  and  misap¬ 
plied  the  case  of  Michigan,  which  he  brings  forward  as  a  justification  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Kansas,  that,  as  1  know  the  facts  connected  with  it,  1  feel  bound  to  say  a  few 
words — and  but  very  few  they  will  be — to  the  Senate  upon  the  subject. 

The  honorable  Senator  has  spoken  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  form  conventions  with 
a  view  to  obstruct  the  authorized  laws  of  the  country.  I  deny  such  a  right.  I  do  not 
deny  the  right  of  any  portion  of  the  American  people  to  form  conventions  ;  but  con¬ 
ventions  formed  to  obsti;uct  the  existing  laws  of  the  country,  unless  they  succeed,  are 
rebellion.  The  conventions  to  which  the  Senator  alluded  were  held  in  times  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  He  referred  to  the  early  proceedings  in  Virginia,  while  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  revolution ;  when  the  people  rose  up  to  assert  their  rights ;  when  the  Government  was 
^posed  to  them  ;  and  when  they  had  to  take  measures  in  their  own  hands  to  put  down 
British  tyranny  and  oppression.  These  were  acts  of  revolution,  and  justified  conven¬ 
tions  but  the  American  people  now  have  no  justification  for  acts  of  rebellion.  Whom 
do  they  rebel  against?  Themselves.  The  majority  always  can  control  the  elections, 
and  give  form  and  substance  to  their  representatives  to  procure  any  measures  they 
please — not,  perhaps,  to-day,  or  within  a  week,  or  a  month ;  but  the  time  must  come 
shortly  when  they  will  be  felt.  So  much  for  the  States.  And  Congress  is  always  ready 
to  afford  relief  and  protection  to  the  Territories. 

Michigan  was  guilty  of  no  such  crime  as  that,  I  am  proud  to  say.  The  proceedings 
in  that  State  have  no  analogy  with  the  proceedings  in  Kansas.  The  convention  in 
Michigan  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  law.  Let  me  explain  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  a  few  words. 

The  ordinance  of  Congress  of  1187  provided,  as  I  have  already  said  in  the  Senate,  for 
three  States  certainly,  and  two  more  at  the  will  of  Congress,  within  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory.  If  the  number  was  increased  to  five,  the  first  three  States  were  to  be  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  line  running  due  east  from  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Congress  made  provision  for  the  three  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  When  Ohio 
came  into  the  Union,  she  proposed  that  her  boundary,  instead  of  being  the  east  line, 
should,  if  it  was  found  that  that  line  would  strike  Lake  Erie  south  of  the  north  cape  of 
the  Maumee  Bay,  be  a  straight  line  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  north  cape  of  Maumee  Bay. 

When  her  constitution  came  before  Congress  for  acceptance,  a  committee  of  the  House 
pf  Representatives,  at  the  head  of  which  was  John  Randolph,  took  charge  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  committee  reported  that  Congress  ought  not  to  change  the  line.  Congress 
”  l-he  mean  time,  provided  for  the  territory  of  Michigan,  with  the  east  line  for  its 
scfuthern  boundary.  The  Senate  will  recollect  that  the  provision  of  the  ordinance  of 
Longress  of  1787,  with  respect  to  the  States  ,10  be  formed  in  that  region,  was,  that  when 
Wiey  had  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  they  should  be  admitted,  by  their  delegates,  into  the 
Union.  The  words  were,  “  should  be  entitled  by  their  delegates  to  take  a  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress.”  It  was  contended,  in  early  times,  in  that  country,  and,  for  my.self.  I  think  cor- 
reetly,  that  the  people,  at  any  time  when  they  numbered  sixty  thousand,  under  that  ordi¬ 
nance/  had  the  right  themselves,  through  the  action  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  to 
TOme  forward  and  claim  admission.  That  was  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
a-  baaed  on  the  law  which  I  now  state. 

Michigan  had  a  population  of  sixty  thousand,  and  came  forward  for  admission  into  the 
1  called,  not  by  the  act  of  the  people — that  is,  not  by  the  act  of 

ividuals  ^but  by  a  law  passed  by  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Their  convention  as- 


setnbled  and  formed  a  State  constitntion,  and  came  forward  claiming  their  boundary  to 
the  line  established  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  and  not  acknowledging  the  Ohio  line. 
My  honorable  friend  from  California,  who  was  then  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  I  presume  was  in 
the  State  at  the  time.  He  knows  there  was  almost  civil  war.  He  must  remember  that 
the  militia  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  were  called  out.  I  was  here  in  the  Cabinet  of  General 
Jackson.  I  knew  his  anxiety.  We  were  all  apprehensive  that  a  war  might  break  out. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Trumbull,  who  had  argued  that  the 
admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  furnished  a  precedent  for  accept¬ 
ing  Kansas  on  the  Topeka  constitution,  Mr.  Stewart  submitted  the 
following  overwhelming  argument : 

“  If  the  Senator  will  hear  me,  I  will  show  him  that  he  is  mistaken  in  every  particular. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ordinance  of  1787  authorized  a  certain  number  of  States  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  authorized  their  admission  into  the  Union 
whenever  they  should  have  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  Acting  upon  that  authority,  the 
Territorial  Legislature  of  Michigan,  after  we  had  that  number  of  inhabitants  and  more, 
passed  a  law  to  enable  the  people  to  elect  delegates  to  a  State  convention  to  form  a  State 
constitution.  Those  delegates  were  elected,  and  they  formed  a  State  constitution,  and 
submitted  the  adoption  of  it  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  and  the  people  adopted  the 
constitution.  They  elected  a  legislature  under  it,  and  they  elected  their  senators  to  Con¬ 
gress.  The  people  elected  a  representative  to  the  other  House.  They  came  here,  and 
demanded  admission  into  the  Union.  All  this  was  done  in  virtue  of  the  territorial  laws 
of  Michigan,  acting  in  virtue  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  When  they  came  here,  Ohio 
disputed  the  southern  boundary.  That  boundary  included  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee 
river.  It  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 
It  had  not  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio.  All  the  officers,  township  and  county, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  others,  were  Michigan  officers  down  to  the  southern  boun¬ 
dary  which  we  claimed;  but  Ohio  claimed  a  right  to  that  portion  of  the  Territory. 
Congress  took  up  the  subject,  and  determined  that  Michigan  should  release  that  boun¬ 
dary,  and  carry  it  ten  miles  further  north,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  the 
Union ;  and  they  determined  that  that  consent  should  be  given  by  ‘  a  convention  of  the 
people.’  That  is  the  language  of  the  law  of  Congress.  They  did  not  say  how  that  con¬ 
vention  should  be  called.  They  did  not  say  that  it  should  be  called  by  the  legislature. 
They  did  not  say  that  there  should  be  legislative  consent ;  but  they  said  a  convention  of 
the  people  of  Michigan  should  consent  to  that  boundary.  The  legislature  afterwards 
called  a  convention,  and  that  convention  rejected  the  proposition.  The  people  then  took 
up  the  subject  themselves,  and  they  called  a  convention.  That  convention  accepted  the 
proposition,  and  that  acceptance  was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
transmitted  it  to  Congress ;  and  Congress,  after  full  debate,  decided  that  that  acceptance 
was  within  the  terms  of  its  own  law.  Therefore,  you  see,  sir,  that  there  was  not  a  move¬ 
ment  in  Michigan,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  a  law,  either  of  the  Territory  or  of  Congress,  or  of  both.  Now,  here  is 
the  Topeka  constitution,  formed  throughout  without  law  from  its  inception  to  its  end, 
admittedly  by  its  friends,  and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  a  parallel  case  to  Michigan.  I  submit 
that  there  is  not  a  single  circumstance,  from  its  commencement  to  its  end,  that  is  parallel; 
and  I  hope  (although  I  confess  that  I  have  no  ground  to  hope,  from  past  experience) 
that  it  will  not  be  asserted,  at  least  here  again,  that  the  case  of  Kansas  and  the  case  of 
Michigan  are  parallel.” 

There  are  also  a  few  additional  features  of  this  Topeka  movement 
which  are  not  inappropriate  at  this  point.  They  may  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  sincerity  and  consistency  of  its  advocates  as  the  friends  of 
the  colored  race  and  the  opponents  of  laws  not  authorized  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people.  , 

One  is  the  1st  section  of  the  11th  article  of  the  constitution,  to  he 
found  on  page  631  of  the  report  of  the  House  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  Kansas  affairs,  which  provides  that  the  constitution  shall  not  be 
amended  or  altered  prior  to  the  year  1865,  nine  years  after  its  adop¬ 
tion.  The  black  republicans  have  indulged  in  unlimited  denuncia- 
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tions  of  tlie  laws  of  Kansas,  because  a  majority  of  tbe  people  did  not 
authorize  their  adoption,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  you  see  they  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  recognition  of  a  constitution,  unalterable  for  nine  years, 
brought  forth  in  the  most  informal  mode,  and  unsustained  by  that 
great  element  of  authority,  the  popular  will. 

Another  is,  that  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  made  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  question  of  admitting  or 
excluding  free  people  of  color  from  the  State ;  the  decision  to  be  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  legislature.  The  vote  on  this  subject  can  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  committee,  between  pages  718  and  755,  inclusive, 
showing  a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  “exclusion.” 

On  page  645,  under  the  ominous  caption  of  “  Constitutional  Pro¬ 
clamation,’'  James  H.  Lane,  as  chairman  of  the  executive  constitu¬ 
tional  committee,  announces  the  result  of  the  vote  as  follows,  to  wit : 

“  And  I  do  further  proclaim  and  make  known,  that  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  aforesaid 
election  for  and  against  the  passage  of  a  law,  by  the  General  Assembly,  providing  for 
the  EXCLUSION  OF  FREE  NEGROES  FROM  THE  State  OF  Kansas,  the  result  of  such  vote  to 
operate  as  instructions  to  the  first  General  Assembly — a  majority  are  in  favor  of  exclu¬ 
sion,  as  ascertained  by  the  returns  of  said  election  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

“  James  H.  Lane,  Chairman  Executive  Committee.^ 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  humanity  and  liberality  of  those  who 
are  so  constantly  “shrieking  for  liberty  in  Kansas,”  who  are  daily 
shedding  crocodile  tears  over  the  hardships  of  the  down- trodden 
negro.  They  are  the  advocates  of  the  same  provision,  resisted  in 
1819  by  Mr.  Adams  and  others,  the  insertion  of  which  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Missouri  kept  her  out  of  the  Union  until  she  repealed  it. 
These  philanthropists  mean  to  have  Kansas  free,  indeed — free  of 
colored  freemen  as  well  as  of  slaves !  Expulsion  of  the  colored  race, 
bond  and  free,  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich  valleys  and  pure  air  of 
free  Kansas,  is  what  they  mean  by  liberty  and  equality— the  hypo¬ 
crites. 

We  have  now,  fellow-citizens,  given  you  the  history  and  character 
of  the  measure  which  the  friends  of  Colonel  Fremont  wish  you  to 
sustain  in  preference  to  the  wise  and  just  law  passed  by  a  democratic 
Senate ;  and  we  shall  await  your  verdict  with  confidence.  We  are 
entirely  certain  that  you  will  never  sanction  a  measure  so  fraught 
with  mischief  to  our  institutions — so  tarnished  with  violence,  insub¬ 
ordination,  disorder,  and  fraud,  and  so  unsustained  by  that  great 
element  of  governmental  power,  the  will  of  the  people. 

DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE. 

We  now  ask  you  to  read  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Toombs, 
delivered  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  explanation  of  the  character  and  effect 
of  his  bill,  and  his  views  and  purposes  in  presenting  it.  We  are 
quite  certain  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  they  are  able,  clear,  and 
patriotic,  and  evince  no  want  of  courage  or  frankness  in  the  author 
of  this  great  measure  of  freedom  and  justice. 

Mr.  Toombs  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Senators :  It  was  not  at  first  my  purpose  to  add  anything  to  the 
observations  which  I  made  when  I  gave  notice  of  the  bill  which  is  substantially  the  one 
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now  before  the  Senate.  I  have  never  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  one  speech  to 
explain  another.  Though  that  was  brief,  it  told  plainly  what  I  wanted,  what  I  meant  to 
do,  and  how  I  intended  to  do  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  declared  my  willingness  to  accept 
suggestions  from  those  who  agreed  with  me,  so  as  to  do  these  things  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  With  that  view,  I  accepted  with  pleasure  the  few  amendments  to  the  bill  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  was  obliged  to  them  for  correcting  my  own 
errors  in  matters  of  detail  with  which  they  were  much  better  acquainted  than  myself. 
Nor,  sir,  would  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Wilson)  have  altered 
my  determination  but  for  its  being  seconded  by  the  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Seward,) 
accompanied  with  the  assignment'  of  reasons  so  untenable  and  extraordinary  for  his 
position. 

The  senator  from  New  York,  in  a  speech  delivered  some  two  months  since,  after  re¬ 
counting  the  various  grievances  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  (which  had  no  other  founda¬ 
tion  than  his  own  imagination,  and  the  unreliable  sources  from  which  he  usually  derives 
his  information,  sustained  not  by  proof  but  by  intrepid  assertions,)  called  upon  the 
Senate,  and  upon  the  country,  to  give  peace  to  Kansas  by  introducing  her  as  a  Slate, 
with  the  Topeka  constitution.  The  foundation  upon  which  he  offered  that  constitution 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Senate  and  the  country  was,  that  it  was  the  voice  of  Kansas,  the 
will  of  her  bona  fide  inhabitants.  He  ns,sumed,  enlarged  upon  it,  and  proclaimed  it  to 
the  civilized  world  as  a  fact,  that  the  voice  of  Kansas  was  smothered  by  invasion,  that 
her  true  people  were  overrun  and  conquered  by  aliens,  that  their  ballot-boxes  were  seized 
and  their  liberties  were  trampled  under  foot  by  foreigners,  and  ‘he  demanded  that  yon 
should  give  justice  to  Kansas  by  allowing  her  people  to  make  their  own  institutions. 
When  he  made  that  demand,  though  I  admitted  none  of  his  assertions  to  be  true,  though 
I  denied  the'  truth  of  every  single  fact  upon  which  he  based  his  demand,  1  thought  I  saw 
in  his  demand  a  basis  for  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  question,  if  he 
were  sincere  in  his  demand.  I  had  again  and  again  avowed  my  purpose  to  allow  the 
people  of  Kansas  the  right  to  make  their  own  domestic  institutions,  under  the  organie 
law  and  the  constitution.  I  stood  pledged  to  that  policy  as  a  public  man,  a  pledge  which 
I  have  again  and  again,  at  this  session  and  at  previous  sessions,  reiterated  niy  readiness 
to  redeem. 

Then  there  was  a  common  point  of  agreement  between  ns.  It  was  not  upon  past 
grievances;  for  there  we  differed.  It  was  not  upon  his  allegation  of  frauds  or  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  ;  for  those  I  denied  to  the  extent  stated  by  him  and  his  friends. 
But  we  agreed  that  the  people  of  Kansas  should  legislate  for  themselves,  without  the 
intervention  of  force,  fear,  or  fraud.  We  had  but  one  point  to  settle — what  was  the  will 
of  Kansas  ?  That  senator  asserted  that  the  Topeka  constitution  was  the  true  exponent 
of  that  popular  Vill,  and  as  such  he  demanded  its  acceptance.  He  put  it  to  the  Senate, 
the  country,  and  the  civilized  world,  that  such  was  the  fact.  I  did  not  think  he  believed 
it;  I  do  not  think  so  now;  but  I  determined  to  meet  him  fairly  on  that  issue,  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  these  declarations.  I  was  willing  to  give  downtrodden  Kansas,  if  she  be 
down-trodden,  a  right  to  make  her  own  institutions,  under  the  constitution,  according  to 
her  own  will.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  I  supported  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 
I  stood  upon  it  in  no  fraudulent  or  double  sense,  but  as  an  honest  man  ready  to  main¬ 
tain  it  in  the  Senate  and  before  the  country,  at  any  time  and  at  all  times.  I  determined 
to  give  peace  to  the  country,  if  this  would  do  it.  It  was  in  affirmance  and  not  in  dero¬ 
gation  of  the  principles  advocated  by  the  friends  of  the  original  Kansas  bill,  I  only  re¬ 
quired  one  fact  to  be  established:  Is  the  Topeka  constitution  the  voice  of  Kansas?  This 
is  the  only  question  I  asked ;  this  is  the  sole  demand  I  made ;  this  is  the  sole  difference 
between  my  proposition  and  that  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  York.  I  did  not 
believe  he  wanted  any  settlement  of  this  question,  and  he  has  since  satisfied  rae  abund¬ 
antly  of  the  truth  of  that  belief.  I  believe  he  wanted  grievances ;  I  believe  he  wanted 
discord;  I  believe  he  wanted  anything  but  peace;  I  believe  he  wanted  nothing  but  revo¬ 
lution,  or  a  state  of  things  sulBcientlj  near  it  as  to  give  power  to  his  party.  I  will  offer 
the  evidence  of  this  belief  to  the  Senate  and  the  country.  He  and  his  associates  told  us 
this  same  story,  with  all  its  variations — the  free-soilers,  the  abolitionists,  the  two  senators 
from  New  York,  the  senator  from  Vermont,  (Mr.  Collamer,)  and  others  repeated  it.  I 
believe  the  senator  from  Vermont  went  so. far  as  to  suppose  that  nineteen-twentieths,  or 
some  other  large  number,  of  the  Kansas  population  were  all  on  one  side.  He  told  us  in 
his  report  that  Kansas  was  down-trodden  ;  that  the  laws  made  by  the  legislature  were 
not  the  laws  of  Kansas,  but  were  made  by  representatives  of  Missouri ;  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Kansas  abhorred  them; 'that  they  were  imposed  on  them. by  force  and 
•by  fraud. 
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Mr.  CoLLAMER,  Is  fhe  gentleman  alluding  to  me? 

Mr.  Toombs.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  senator’s  speech  he  said  the  laws  were  against  the  will 
of  the  real  settlers. 

Mr.  CoLLAMER.  I  said — and  I  produced  my  proof  by  reference  to  the  returns — that 
the  legislature  was  elected  by  Missouri  votes. 

Mr.  Toombs.  And  did  not  represent  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  CoLLAMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Toombs.  That  is  what  I  stated. 

Mr.  CoLLAMER.  I  meant  simply  that  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  which  created  the 
legislature  were  cast  by  people  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Toombs.  That  is  what  I  stated  to  be  the  gentleman’s  position.  Then  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  senator  set  forth  before  the  country,  in  an  elaborate  re¬ 
port,  the  position  that  the  present  government  of  Kansas  was  against  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  ;  that  a  large  majority  of  those  people  were  opposed  to  the  laws  en¬ 
acted  by  the  legislature  ;  that  a  majority  wanted  the  Topeka  Constitution;  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  been  invaded,  overridden,  trampled  under  foot,  ravished,  plundered,  imprisoned, 
murdered — as  we  have  heard  to  day.  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  all  this.  I  did  not 
think  those  who  said  them  believed  them.  I  intended  to  apply  a  test  to  them  which 
would  show  whether  those  senators  would  act  as  all  reasonable  men  would  who  believed 
dieir  statements ;  or  whether  I  was  sustained  in  my  opinion  of  their  objects,  views,  and 
purposes.  J  submit  that  point  to  the  American  people  and  the  world.  The  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  now  absent  from  his  seat,  [Mr.  Sumner,]  told  very  much  the  same  story. 
He  spoke  of  down-trodden  Kansas,  overridden  Kansas,  plundered  Kansas.  He  told  us 
that  her  people  had,  by  a  foreign  invasion,  been  deprived  of  the  right  which  had  been 
promised  them — of  being  allowed  to  select  their  own  institutions  for  themselves.  How¬ 
ever  variously  ramified,  enlarged,  painted,  or  bedaubed,  this  was  the  basis,  the  corner¬ 
stone,  upon  which  were  built  all  of  their  pretended  grievances — all  of  their  frantic  agonies. 

If  these  things  were  true,  they  demanded  redress;  but  the  facts  being  controverted, 
the  first  step  towards  any  just  measure  of  redress  would  be  to  ascertain  the  facts — to 
learn  the  truth,  and  then  to  act  upon  it — to  act  promptly,  efficiently.  The  measure 
which  I  proposed  w'as  founded  on  that  principle.  1  sought  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the 
best  possible  mode  that  my  own  mind  could  suggest,  to  the  end,  that  if  these  alleged 
wrongs  were  true,  to  remove  them  ;  and  if  they  were  not  true,  to  demonstrate  it  to  tha 
thousands  of  honest  men  in  the  republic  who  have  been  deceived  and  deluded  by  false¬ 
hoods  concocted  in  the  Territory,  and  daily  transmitted  to  the  public  through  congres¬ 
sional  speeches  and  reports,  in  order  to  conceal  the  base  metal  under  the  cover  of  official  ■ 
sanction.  " 

I  came  forward  to  offer  it,  not  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  as  I  said  to  the  senator  from  - 
Hew  York,  but  in  vindication  of  a  principle.  I  offered  it  on  principles  which  have  been 
affirmed  by  the  great  body  of  the  American  people.  I  did  not  expect  to  satisfy  bad 
roen  on  any  side.  When,  four  years  ago,  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  was  elected — 
and  I  believe  most  of  these  gentlemen  voted  for  him,  or  his  prominent  opponent,  Gbut 
eral  Scott — the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  singular  unanimity,  declared  it  to  be  a  • 
Wund  fundamental  principle  that,  when  the  people  of  a  Territory  came  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  they  should  be  admitted  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  hona  fid^  va- 
babitants  should  determine.  This  was  affirmed  at  Baltimore  by  the  democratic  and 
^ig  parties;  it  was  affirmed  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  American  people.  Then, 
Without  going  into  controverted  questions,  as  these  gentlemen  demanded  what  the-de- 
niocrats  and  whigs  declared  to  be  correct — as  they  demanded  what  I  held  to  be  the 
h^ne  principle — I  felt  ready  at  any  moment  to  grant  it.  But  what  did  I  require?.  Sim- 
I^y  that  the  fact  upon  which  it  all  turned  should  be  truly  ascertained.  I  said;:  “Gen¬ 
tlemen — you  the  senators  from  New  York,  you  the  senators  from  Maseachnsetts,  yon  the 
gators  from  Vermont — (whom  I  had  long  known,  and  thought  I  could  safely  rely  upon 
^  a  fair  judgment) — if  yon  say  the  voice  of  Kansas  is  for  a  free  State,  take^what  I 
^er;  I  present  you  a  proposition  to  let  her  have  her  own  free  choice  forever.  If  you 
spoken  trulyfor  her,  why  do  you  not  take  the  coveted  prize? 

When  I  make  the  annunciation,  that  I  am  willing  to  surrender  Kansas  precisely  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  the  nation — in  conformity  with  your  own  declarations,  how 
met?  I  offer  you  a  pure  and  undefiled  ballot-box.  I  protect  it  by  all  the  means 
which  law,  hacked  by  force,  can  give  it.  I  offer  the  entire  military  force  of  ^  this  great 
^untry  to  secure  to  you  that  inestimable  privilege — a  free  untrammelled,  and  uncoa- 
wolled  ballot-box.  How  am  I  met?  Instead  of  a  pure  ballot-box,  the  senator  from 
“•■ssachusetts  and  the  senator  from  New  York  tender  me  the  cartridge-box..  .  Mr.  Presi* 

-  .  - '  . 
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deDt,  if  I  believed  those  gentlemen  represented  the  North,  I  would  accept  it  and  with¬ 
draw  my  bill  now.  If  I  believed  the  people  of  the  free  States  were  ready  for  that  issue, 
before  God  and  my  country  I  would  not  shrink  from  it.  I  am  content  to  accept  it  when¬ 
ever  the  North  offers  it.  I  present  no  compromises;  I  present  principles  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  what  claim  either  of  those  gentlemen  has  to  speak  for  the  North.  I  see  around 
me  able,  patriotic,  and  venerable-statesmen — some  of  whom  have  for  fifty  years,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  been  honored  and4rusted  by  the  North,  by  the  South,  by  mankind.  They 
give  me  a  different  account  of  the  North.  The  representatives  of  millions  of  northern 
freemen,  from  every  State,  county,  and  town  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  met  in 
council  with  their  countrymen  of  the  South  four  short  weeks  ago.  I  consider  them  better 
witnesses  of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  North  than  the  black  republican  and  abolition 
senators  on  this  floor.  In  regard  to  the  senator  from  New  York,  to  my  knowledge,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  all  parties  have  dreaded  nothing  he  would  do  or  say  so  much  as  the 
odium  of  his  alliance.  I  deny  their  right  to  speak  for  the  North. 

We  next  call  your  special  attention  to  tlie  following  extracts  from 
speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  July,  pending  the 
question  on  General  Cass’  motion  to  print  twenty  thousand  copies  of 
the  Senate  bill  for  circulation.  They  are  selected  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  delivered,  and  will  serve  still  further  to  illustrate 
the  noble  and  just  position  of  the  democracy,  as  well  as  the  inconsist¬ 
encies  and  absurdities  indulged  in  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill : 

Mr.  Toucet.  Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Eepresentativea  has  passed  a  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  upon  the  so-called  Topeka  constitution.  The  Senate, 
not  satisfied  with  that  pretended  constitution,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  mere  partial 
rervolutionary  movement — that  it  was  against  law — that  it  was  adopted  by  only  a  portion 
of  a  party  which  had  no  power  to  act  for  the  people  of  Kansas,  or  to  impose  on  them  a 
constitution,  have  submitted  a  proposition  and  passed  it,  by  which  tke  question  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  hona  fide  settlers  of  Kansas,  and  a  constitution  formed,  if  they  see  fit  to 
form  one.  The  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  has  been  amended  by  substituting  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  and  sending  that  to  the 
House;  so  that  the  issue  is  made  between  the  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  one  point  only — namely:  whether  a  constitution 
fairly  formed  by  the  whole  people  of  Kansas,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Senate’s  bill, 
is  to  be  preferred  over  the  revolutionary  constitution  which  was  attempted  to  be  made  at 
the  Topeka  convention. 

Now,  sir,  I  desire  that  this  bill  of  the  Senate — which  is  so  just  and  fair  in  itself — which 
provides  against  every  evil,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  has  been  complained  of — may  be 
spread  before  the  country  in  the  fullest  manner  for  the  information  of  the  public;  and  I 
know  of  no  mode  in  which  it  can  be  done  so  effectively  as  by  sending  out  the  bill  itself 
without  note  or  comment.  Let  the  people  judge,  from  an  inspection  of  the  bill  itself, 
whether  we  ought  to  have  adopted  it — whether  we,  who  originally  proposed  to  leave  the 
whole  subject  of  their  domestic  institutions  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  intend  to  carry  ont 
that  measure  in  good  faith.  For  one  1  was  committed  to  that  measure  at  the  outset,  and 
I  intended  that  the  people  of  Kansas,  fairly  and  freely,  without  any  external  interference 
from  any  quarter,  should,  as  every  State  does,  and  as  every  community  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do  from  the  first  settlement  of  this  country  down  to  the  present  time — exercise 
the  right  of  self-government,  and  decide  for  itself  upon  its  own  domestic  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  country,  by  the  bill  which  we  have  presented, 
and  now  again  present  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  both  as  an  original  proposition, 
and  as  an  amendment  to  their  bill — whether  we  do  not  now  propose  to  carry  out  thnl 
doctrine  fairly  and  truly  as  we  avowed?  I  desire  no  better  vindication  of  my  course 
than  that  the  people  shall  read  this  bill.  There  was  only  one  objection  to  it,,  and  that 
was  the  want  of  numbers;  but  the  House  of  Representatives  has  waived  that  objection, 
and  we  have  waived  it.  We  do  so  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulties  now  existing 
Kansas,  and  we  apply  a  remedy.  That  remedy  is,  by  the  action  of  the  hona  fide  settlers, 
forming  a  constitution  for  themselves  without  external  interference,  and  we  mean  to  up¬ 
hold  ^em  in  their  right  to  form  their  own  constitution,  and  to  establish  thei^^wndo- 
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mestic  institutiona,  as  every  State  in  the  Union  now  does,  and  has  hitherto  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do. 

As  I  said  before,  I  wish  this  bill  to  go  to  the  American  people.  It  has  been  misre^- 
sented;  it  is  now  grossly  misrepresented.  Instead  of  taking  the  misrepresentationfl 
wish  thp  bill  to  go  to  the  people,  that  they  may  see  what  it  is,  and  that  intelligent  men 
m^erywhere  may  understand  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  Will  the  honorable  senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  in  what  particular  it 
has  been  misrepresented? 

Mr.  Toucet.  Misrepresented,  sirl  It  is  represented  as  a  mere  slave  measure;  it  is 
represented  as  an  unfair  measure;  it  is  denounced  and  misrepresented  as  designed  for 
other  purposes  than  to  secure  to  the  hona  fide  settlers  of  the  Territory  the  right  of  self- 
government;  and  there  are  thousands  who  will  never  know,  until  it  is  too  late,  what  is 
the  true  character  of  this  bill  and  what  are  its  provisions.  I  desire  that  the  bill  may  go 
before  the  people  at  the  north,  and  throughout  the  whole  north,  that  they  may  see  and 
know  who  they  are  who  are  disposed  to  leave  it  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  govern 
themselves,  to  make  their  own  laws,  to  establish  their  own  institutions,  and  who  propose 
a  diflFerent  and  an  opposite  course.  ****** 

Mr.  Weller.  I  do  not  desire  to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  bill;  I 
only  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  it.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that 
the  senators  from  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  are  willing  to  print  twenty  thousand  extra 
copies  of  the  bill  in  order  that  the  people  may  understand  precisely  the  position  which 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  occupy  on  this  question.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts 
certainly  must  know  that  this  bill  has  been  shamefully  misrepresented — I  do  not  say  by 
any  senators  here,  but  by  the  public  press  of  the  country — and  I  am  satisfied  from  what 
I  have  seen,  that  there  are  really  some  very  intelligent  editors  in  the  country  who  do  not 
comprehend  this  question,  who  do  not  understand  this  bill  as  it  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Why,  sir,  the  misrepresentations  of  the  public  press  are  of  such  a  character 
that  no  public  man  dare  now  go  before  an  assembly  and  read  a  newspaper  as  authority. 
I  grant  you,  this  bill  will  be  published  in  the  newspapers;  but  where  will  you  find  a  pub¬ 
lic  man  who  will  risk  his  reputation  by  reading  a  newspaper  as  authority  to  sustain  any 
fact  which  he  may  affirm?  I  know  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio  no  public  speaker  dare 
allude  to  a  newspaper  as  authority  for  any  statement  he  may  make.  Therefore  it  is  that 
I  desire  to  get  tJiis  bill  in  an  official  form.  It  will  then  be  a  document  which  cannot  fee 
controverted.  The  public  press  very  often  misrepresents  senators.  They  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  the  other  day,  in  a  public  speech 
which  he  made  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  declared  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  affirmed 
that,  if  he  had  a  drop  of  democratic  blood  in  his  veins,  he  would  let  it  out.  Now  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  publie  press.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  an  intelligent  man,  and  never  could  have  uttered  any  thing  so  destitute  of  truth  as 
that. 

I  only  allude  to  this  to  show  the  misrepresentations  of  the  public  press,  not  only  as  to 
public  men,  but  as  to  public  measures.  We  desire,  on  this  side  of  the  chamber,  that  our 
position  shall  be  understoed.  Let  the  people  read  the  bill,  and  my  word  for  it  they  will 
never  give  such  a  construction  to  it  as  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  senator  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Wade.)  At  all  events,  let  it  go  out.  We  shall  meet  them  at  the  ballot  box;  we 
shall  argue  this  question  there;  and  if  the  judgment  of  the  people  be  against  it,  we  shall 
submit.  We  shall  not  threaten  revolution,  as  some  of  the  leading  newspapers  on  that 
side  have  done.  We  shall  not  threaten  force  and  violence.  We  shall  threaten  another 
appeal  to  the  ballot  box  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Bigler.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  with  surprise.  He  has  gravely  inquired  for  the  time  and  occasion  when  the  bill 
(which  it  is  proposed  to  print)  was  misrepresented.  Why,  sir,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  answering  that  question.  He  has  done  so  himself.  Immediately  after  making  thein- 
qniry,  the  honorable  senator  asserted,  with  great  earnertness  of  manner,  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  and  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  carry  out  the  work  already  commenced  by  the  border 
ruffians  of  Missouri  I  Will  the  senator  say  that  such  statements  are  not  a  palpable  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  measure?  Will  he  pretend  that  the  language  of  the  proposed  law 
justifies  any  such  conclusion?  What  feature  of  the  act  has  brought  the  senator  to  the 
belief,  that  the  intention  is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  usurpation,  fraud,  arson,  and  murder, 
^hich  he  has  told  us  has  been  begun  in  Kansas?  What  language  in  the  bill  looks  to  a 
TTork  of  that  kind — that  justifies,  invites,  or  countenances  it  to  the  slightest  extent? 

Now,  sir,  when  this  measure  was  first  under  consideration,  the  senator  made  a  state¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  which  he  has  dropped  this  morning.  He  then  said  the  intention 
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was  to  brin"  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State.  Will  not  such  statemeiits  be 
picked  up  by  the  press  in  his  part  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  is  some  hidden  purpose  in  the  bill  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  a  portion 
of  me  "people  of  Kansas?  And  yet  the  senator  manifests  surprise  that  misrepresentation^ 
should  be  anticipated. 

Now,  sir,  I  assert,  unqualifiedly,  that  the  bill  intends  no  such  purpose  as  that  irriputed 
to  it  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts;  and  I  ask  him  to  point  to  the  section  or  clause 
that  justifies  his  assertion.  Its  language  and  purpose  are  clear,  so  much  so,  that  the 
wayfaring  man  cannot  misunderstand  it.  It  simply  intends  that  the  people — the  hona 
fde  citizens,  now  in  Kansas,  shall,  by  the  expression  of  their  will,  uncontrolled,  decide 
the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves — shall  determine  whether  they  will  have  the  insti¬ 
tution  or  not.  Is  this  not  fair?  Have  we  not  been  told  by  both  sides,  that  they  ask 
nothing  more?  Is  not  this  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  organic  law? 

But  we  are  next  told  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  that  if  a  little  more  time  had  been 
given  for  the  organization  of  the  State  under  the  bill,  it  would  have  been  more  accepta¬ 
ble.  This  is  extraordinary  logic  to  come  from  those  who  insist  upon  the  admission  of 
Kansas,  immediately,  on  the  Topeka  constitution  ;  a  measure  adopted  when  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  far  less  than  at  present,  and  which,  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings  connected 
with  it,  only  purports  to  come  from  a  portion  of  the  people — those  not  content  with  the 
territorial  government.  Again,  he  alleges  that  a  certain  class  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  driven  out.  The  honorable  senator  is  certainly  aware  that  the  eleventh  section  of 
the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  makes  a  provision,  that  all  those  who  at  any  time  bad 
been  citizens  of  the  Territory,  and  had  left,  temporarily,  because  of  the  bad  condition 
of  society,  or  for  any  other  reason,  shall  have  the  right  to  return  and  participate  in  the 
election. 

Mr.  Wade.  Does  this  bill  give  any  additional  right  to  the  people  to  return  there? 
Have  they  not  a  right  to  go  there  whether  your  bill  passes  or  not  ?  Is  there  anything 
gained  by  it  ? 

Mr.  Bigeer.  Certainly  the  people  can  return  to  the  Territory,  whether  the  bill  passes 
or  not ;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The  senator  knows  that  the  4th  day  of  July,  1856,  is 
named  as  the  time  when  the  bill  shall  take  effect.  Those  who  are  citizens  at  that  tim« 
are  to  have  the  right  to  vote  for  delegates.  The  senator,  and  those  acting  with  him, 
objected  to  this  feature,  alleging  that  the  free  State  party  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
Territory,  and  therefore  the  tendency  was  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State.  This  objection 
was  promptly  met  by  a  provision  from  the  committee,  which  1  have  just  described,  that 
all  who  had  left  could  return  and  participate  in  forming  a  State  government.  The  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  superintend  the  election  are  directed  to  enter  the  names  of  all 
such  on  the  list,  and  permit  them  to  vote  for  delegates  ;  so  that  all  the  qualified  voters 
who  were  in  the  Territory  at  the  time  the  Topeka  Constitution  was  made,  and  all  who 
have  at  any  time  made  their  residence  there  up  to  the  4th  of  July,  1856,  will  have  a  part 
in  making  the  constitution.  Surely,  Mr.  President,  no  man  who  advocates  the  Topeka 
constitution  can  consistently  object  to  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  all  the  citizens  are 
not  to  participate  in  carrying  out  its  provisions.  Any  objection  to  the  Senate  bill  on  tha+ 
noint  will  apply  with  destructive'force  to  the  Topeka  movement. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  ■li¬ 

lt  is  most  extraordinary,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should  be  lectured — no,  I  will  not  say 
lectured — but  edified  from  the  other  side,  on  the  necessity  of  order  and  form  in  oui 
movements — that  we  should  not  attempt  suddenly  to  force  a  measure  oh  the  country 
which  is  not  intended  to  accomplish  the  end  which  appears  on  its  face,  and  at  the  Same 
time  be  uri^ed  to  sanction  the  Topeka  constitution,  a  step  which  all  must  agree  was 
taken,  not  only  without  authority  of  law,  but  in  derogation  of  all  law,  and  which  pro¬ 
gressed  in  menace  of  the  government,  at  every  step,  and  which  has  been  marked  by 
violence  and  disorder  in  every  stage  of  its  emanation. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  senators  from  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  %'ery  distinctly, 
that  when  they  describe  the  tendencies  of  the  bill  as  forcing  slavery  into  the  Territory, 
and  as  perpetuating  the  work  of  the  border  ruffians — if  they  mean  to  say  that  I  seek  to 
produce  such  consequences,  they  misrepresent  my  motives.  I  simply  intend  that  ths 
hona  jide  citizens  of  Kansas  shall,  without  dictation  from  any  quarter,  decide  the  question 
of  slavery  for  themselves.  Thi.s  is  all  the  bill  intends,  or  is  calculated  to  produce.  I  have 
liked  this  pleasure  from  the  beginning,  because  I  thought  it  contained  the  elements  of 
peace  and  quiet,  together  with  those  of  perfect  fairness  to  all;  its  leading  idea  being  the 
prompt  termination  of  the  contest  as  to  the  local  policy  of  the  Territory  touching  the 
iostitulion  of  slavery.  We  have  been  told  by  the  other  side  that  there  was  no  rogaedy 
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for  the  state  of  society  In  Kansas  but  her  prompt  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
and  this  is  what  the  bill  provides  for.  We  have  been  told,  also,  by  these  gentlemen,  that 
they  had  no  confidence  in  the  local  government  o‘f  Kansas — that  it  was  controlled  Iw 
the  slave  power  entirely — that  free  State  people  were  driven  from  the  polls.  In  order  to 
meet  this  objection,  an  independent  organ  has  been  provided,  to  administer  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law — a  board  of  five  commissioners,  to  be  taken  from  both  sides,  and  who, 
I  trust,  will  be  able  and  pure  men,  and  who  are  to  be  clothed  with  ample  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ballot-box  against  aggressions  from  Missouri  or  any  other  quarter.  They  can 
even  call  in  the  aid  of  the  military  to  accomplish  this  end.  Now,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be 
misunderstood  on  this  subject  of  intrusions  from  Missouri.  I  cbunienance  no  such. 
I  have  uniformly  discarded  aud  condemned  them.  I  seek  only  a  fair  and  free  expression 
of  popular  will. 

****»*****. 

But  we  have  been  exultingly  told  that  we  have  'abandoned  the  doctrine  of  non-inter¬ 
vention  by  the  bill.  1  do  not  intend  to  argue  this  point  at  length.  The  senator  from 
Michigan,  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration  put  that  allegation  down.  I  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  impair  the  doctrine  by  any  act  of  mine,  for  I  intend  it  shall  be  a  finality 
on  this  subject.  But  I  can  see  a  very  clear  distinction  between  annulling  laws  clearly 
unconstitutional,  and  in  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  organic  act,  aud  a  law 
of  Congress  dictating  or  interdicting  a  local  institution — saying  that  the  people  should 
or  should  not  sell  ardent  spirits — that  they  should  or  should  not  hold  slaves.  It  should 
be  observed,  again,  that  the  proposed  action  has  special  reference  to  the  preparation  of 
Kansas  for  admission  as  a  State,  and  not  to  her  policy  as  a  Territory.  I  am  aware,  Mr. 
President,  that  some  features  of  the  bill  look  like  interference;  but  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  declares  that  the  action  of  the  local  legislature  shall  be  confined  to  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation.  Will  it  be  pretended,  then,  that  interfering  with  the  right  of  free  discus¬ 
sion  is  a  rightful  subject  of  legislation  ?  I  do  not  care  to  raise  the  question  of  congres¬ 
sional  power,  for  I  hold  that,  however  the  question  may  be  decided,  it  is  politic  for  Con¬ 
gress  not  to  exercise  the  right  to  interfere  wnth  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

********** 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  vitality  of  this  bill  is  found  in 
that  feature  which  so  promptly  terminates  all  motive,  on  the  part,  of  outsiders,  to  force  a 
temporary  population  into  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  its  policy  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  So  soon,  then,  as  the  bill  shall  become  a  law,  that  feature  will  take 
effect.  Thereafter  it  will  be  idle  for  the  advocates  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  institution  on  the  other,  not  residents,  to  continue  their  efforts  and  excite¬ 
ment.  I  seek  to  adopt  a  measure  of  peace;  and  much  as  I  dislike  the  precedent  for  the 
admission  of  States  with  very  small  population,  I  am  willing  to  forego  this,  because  I 
think  the  exigencies  demand  extraordinary  measures.  But  I  cannot  vote  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Kansas  on  the  Topeka  constitution.  It  would  be  the  recognition  of  violence — of 
usurpation,  and  because  it  would  be  unjust  to  a  portion  of  the  people — would  countenance 
revolution,  attempted  without  any  previous  application  for  redress — for  the  Topeka  con¬ 
vention  took  the  subject  into  their  own  hands,  without  asking  redress  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  at  all.  Both  sides  have  invited  the  proposed  measure  by  seeking  early  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Union,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result;  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be 
embraced.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wilson]  has  said  that  the  consequences 
will  be  to  bring  Kansas  in  as  a  slave  State  ;  and  yet  that  senator  has  uniformly  claimed., 
as  have  all  on  the  other  side,  that  three  fourths  or  nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
are  for  a  free  State,  and  I  have  shown  that  all  who  may  have  left  have  the  opportunity 
fo  return.  Up  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill  we  have  been  told  by  the  other  side  that  all 
they  desired  was  a  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people.  This  bill  will  afford  an  op- 
pOTtunity  for  such  expression,  and  those  •who  oppose  it  must  take  the  responsibility.  I 
for  the  motion  to  print. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long.  The  excuse  heretofore  given  for 
resisting  the  law  and  shooting  down  the  officers  of  the  law  in  Kansas,  has  been  that  the 
same  legislature  which  made  the  Kansas  code  passed  two  or  three  statutes  which  the 
resistauts  did  not  like— statutes  invading  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of 
speech,  and  imposing  certain  tests  for  voting  and  for  jurors.  It  was  said  that  these  par- 
icular  laws  were  barbarous  and  monstrous — that  a  free  people  should  not  submit  to 
■  L®™'  and  that,  whilst  such  laws  stood  on  the  statute  book,  they  were  justified  in  resisting 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Territory.  Well,  sir,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
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which  declares  all  such  obnoxious  provisions  or  laws  in  the  Territory  null  and  void. 
Every  statutory  provision  which  has  been  given  as  an  excuse  for  resistance  to  laws,  has 
been  blotted  out.  What  excuse  now  have  you  for  getting  up  rebellion,  and-  riots,  and 
bloodshed,  and  house-burnings  in  Kansas?  If  now  you  resist  the  law,  you  are  resisting 
statutes  that  are  acknowledged  to  be  proper  and  wise — those  which  punish  murder,  and 
house-breaking,  and  robbery,  and  those  crimes  that  are  punished,  and  ought  to  be  pun¬ 
ished,  in  all  civilized  communities.  What  excuse  have  you  now  for  resistance  to  the 
law?  Do  you  say  that  the  murderer  should  not  be  punished,  because  you  do  not  believe 
that  the  legislature  was  fairly  elected  which  made  the  law  against  murder  ?  Are  you 
going  to  rescue  the  thief  because  you  do  not  like  the  legislature  that  passed  the  law 
against  larceny?  The  obnoxious  laws  are  gone,  and  the  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wade] 
laments  that  they  are  gone.  He  laments  it  in  his  speech,  and  I  have  no  doubt  laments 
it  in  his  heart.  The  material  out  of  which  political  capital  is  to  be  made  is  gone. 

G-entlemen  have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  the  object  of  this  bill  is  to  make  a  slave 
State  in  Kansas.  I  show  them  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  its  object  is  to  allow 
the  people  to  make  just  such  a  State  as  they  wish.  The  Senator  from  Maine  (Ma 
Fessenden)  says  he  has  a  right  to  go  a  little  behind  the  face  of  the  bill,  and  give  his 
opinion  that  the  object  is  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State.  Conceding  that  right,  and 
acting  upon  it,  I  have  a  right  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  these  gentlemen  want 
is  to  get  up  murder  and  bloodshed  in  Kansas  for  political  effect.  They  do  not  mean 
that  there  shall  be  peace  until  after  the  Presidential  election.  They  sent  their  partisan 
agents  to  get  up  rebelion,  to  commit  crime,  to  burn  houses,  and  then  their  newspaper 
agents  are  to  report  these  acts  here,  and  charge  them  on  the  border  ruffians.  This 
whole  game  of  violence  there,  and  the  publication  of  it  here,  is  done  by  the  one  and 
same  set  of  men — done  for  political  effect.  It  is  a  part  of  their  game.  They  do  not 
mean  that  there  shall  be  peace.  Their  capital  .for  the  Presidential  election  is  blood. 
We  may  as  well  talk  plainly.  An  angel  from  heaven  could  not  write  a  bill  to  restore 
peace  in  Kansas  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Abolition  Republican  party  previous 
to  the  Presidential  election  (Laughter  and  applause,  in  the  galleries.) 

The  Peesiding  Officer,  (Mr.  Foot,)  order. 

Mr.  Doogi.as.  The  Senate  has  passed  and  now  propose  to  print  a  bill  no  man  on  earth 
can  pretend  is  not  fair,  ju.st,  and  equitable  in  all  its  provisions.  Even  the  most  hardened 
partisan  does  not  pretend  to  say  the  bill  is  unfair.  Then  why  not  go  for  it?  They  say 
there  is  something  beyond  it.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Collamer)  says  he  niust 
look  at  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  in  order  to  provide  the  remedy.  But  if  this  bill  is  a 
fair  one;  if  its  provisions  are  such  as  will  insure  a  true  expression  of  the  popular 
voice  of  Kansas,  why  not  agree  to  it  ?  You  say  you  do  not  like  the  cause  that  produced 
the  difficulty  in  Kansas.  Nor  do  we.  We  believe  that  you  originated  all  the  difficulties, 
and  are  justly  responsible  for  the  consequences;  we  believe  your  Emigrant  Aid  Society 
was  organized  for  such  purposes.  We  believe  there  never  would  have  been  any  trouble 
in  Kansas  but  for  your  efforts,  and  that  they  were  for  political  objects.  Still,  you  have 
brought  these  difficulties  upon  Kansas,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  ar®- 
We  have  to  deal  with  existing  facta.  Shall  we  refuse  to  remedy  the  evils  because  we 
feel  and  know  that  you  produced  them  ;  or  wiU  you  refuse  to  remedy  the  evils  because 
you  charge  the  origin  of  them  on  us?  We  are  bound  as  honest  men  and  patriots  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  they  may  have  originated. 

Then,  sir,  if  it  be  an  evil  to  have  laws  in  force  infringing  the  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
Territory,  why  not  join  with  us  to  pass  this  bill,  which  obliterates  those  laws  ?  If  it  b® 
an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  justify  rebellion  and  bloodshed  to  have  the  test  oaths  m 
the  Territory,  why  not  join  with  us  in  blotting  them  out?  If  there  be  such  evils  as  art 
portrayed  in  Kansas,  why  not  join  us  in  applying  the  remedy  ?  No ;  you  vainly  hope 
that  you  can  make  the  people  believe  that  the  Democracy  are  responsible  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  your  own  acts,  and  thus  gather  political  capital  from  the  blood  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  if  violence  can  reign  and  the  excitement  last  until  the  Presidential  election. 
Hence,  law  must  not  prevail — life  must  not  be  safe — property  must  not  be  secure—peaW 
must  not  be  restored  in  Kansas,  if  the  Abolition  Republican  leaders  can  prevent  it  until 
after  the  election.  You  mistake,  if  you  suppose  the  people  will  not  be  able  to  undei- 
stand  this  scheme.  •  i  ♦-  n 

When  we  present  you  with  a  fair  bill  designed  and  calculated  to  have  a  fair  election) 
if  yon  are  willing  that  there  should  be  a  fair  election,  why  not  join  us  in  passing  tne 
bill  ?  Your  excuse  is,  that  the  free  State  men  have  all  left  Kansas,  and  that  there  iB  “ 
hope  or  expectation  that  they  ever  will  return.  If,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  W 
truth  of  this  position  should  be  granted,  would  that  fact  furnish  sufficient  reason  » 
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denying  to  the  actual  inhabitants  of  Kansas — those  who  intend  to  remain  and  make  it 
their  home — the  right  of  living  under  a  constitution  and  laws  of  their  own  making? 
By  the  terms  of  the  bill,  all  who  have  left  have  the  right  to  return  and  vote  at  the  eleo- 
taon.  If  they  do  not  return  and  make  Kansas  their  home,  and  vote  at  the  election,  it 
will  be  their  own  fault  or  choice.  But  is  it  true,  in  fact,  that  the  great  body  of  the  free 
State  men  have  left  ^nsas  ?  If  they  have,  and  if  it  be  true  that  they  will  not  go  back, 
do  you  propose  to  give  effect  to  a  constitution  which  they  m^de,  and  to  which  they  will 
not  return  and  live  under  ?  If  your  statement  be  true  that  they  have  all  left,  you  have 
got  a  constitution  which  nobody  in  the  Territory  is  in  favor  of — a  constitution  to  govern 
a  people',  all  of  whom  are  against  it — a  constitution  in  the  making  of  which  nobody 
there  participated.  If  your  statement  be  true  that  those  who  made  the  Topeka  constitu¬ 
tion  have  left  and  gone  to  parts  unknown,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  return,  with  what 
propriety  or  truth  can  you  say  that  the  constitution  ought  to  govern  a  people  who  are 
opposed  to  it,  and  had  no  voice  in  making  it  ?  But  why  talk  about  the  free  State  men, 
OT  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  having  been  driven  from  the  Territory  ?  If  the 
newspapers  are  to  be  believed,  a  few  have  left  on  both  sides,  and  probably  in  about  equal 
proportions  in  respect  to  numbers. 

********** 


Then,  I  ask,  what  cause  of  complaint  la  there,  that  the  free  State  men  have  left  the 
;  Territory  ?  How  long  is  it  since  this  cry  has  been  raised  ?  The  whistle  was.  sounded 
i  by  the  leader  (Mr.  Seward,)  and  every  one  repeated  it  like  a  parrot.  Up  to  the  moment 
,  this  bill  was  submitted  to  them — up  to  that  very  instant  of  the  time — the  leader  said,  and 
!  every  one  repeated  it,  that  the  free  State  men  were  in  the  ratio  of  ten  or  twenty  to  one 
;  to  the  pro-slavery  men  of  Kansas.  You  all  aflSrmed  the  statement,  and  repeated  it  over 
I  and  over  again  in  your  speeches,  as  a  i-eason  why  Kansas  should  be  admitted  with  the 
I  Topeka  constitution.  You  all  averred  that  the  Topeka  party  comprised  a  vast  minority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas — some  of  you  stating  that  a  majority  ten  to  one,  while 
others  estimated  it  at  twenty  to  one  ;  but  all  agreeing  that  there  was  an  overwhelming 
majority  .in  favor  of  a  free  State,  and  for  that  reason,  insisted  upon  the  admission  of 
Kansas  with  the  Topeka  constitution.  You  affirmed  the  truth  of  this  fact  up  to  the  very 
hour  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  gave  notice  of  his  proposition  to  ascertain,  by  a  fair 
election,  the  real  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  when  suddenly  you  all 
changed  your  tune,  and  declared  that  such  a  law  would  result  inevitably  in  making 
Kansas  a  slave  State.  How  could  such  a  bill  make  Kansas  a  slave  State,  if  a  majority 
of  Ae  people  were  opposed  it?  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  bill  is  just  and 
equitable  in  all  its  provisions,  and  provides  for  a  fair  and  impartial  election.  Your  argu¬ 
ment  was,  that  Kansas  should  be  permitted  to  speak ;  that  her  voice  should  be  heard  ; 
her  will  dbeyed,  by  allowing  her  people  to  have  such  a  constitution  as  nineteen  twentieths 
of  .them  demanded.  You  said  it  was  a  great  crime  against  Kansas,  to  compel  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  submit  to  the  minority ;  that  a  free  people  would  not  submit,  and  ought  never 
to  submit,  to  a  system  of  laws  forced  upon  them  in  opposition  to  their  wishes,  and 
regardless  of  their  rights  under  the  organic  law  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Now,  when  we  propose  to  permit  Kansas  to  speak,  and  to  speak  her  own  voice,  unin¬ 
fluenced  and  unawed  by  any  foreign  power,  or  any  other  power  than  their  own  free  will, 
your  excuse  for  denying  them  the  right  of  making  their  own  fundamental  law,  is  that 
^ur  friends  have  been  driven  out,  or  they  are  imprisoned!  Imprisoned!  for  what? 
You  give  us  to  understand  that  they  are  all  in  prison  for  violating  the  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Bear  in  mind — and  I  have  had  to  remind  you  of 
it  several  times  this  session — there  has  never  been  one  of  your  men  imprisoned  for  a 
Eolation  of  either  one  of  the  obnoxious  laws  of  which  you  have  complained.  If  it  be 
true,  as  is  now  said,  that  they  are  in  prison,  and  under  arrest  for  a  violation  of  any  one 
of  those  laws,  this  bill  abrogates  those  laws,  and  thus  releases  your  prisoners.  There  is 
no  lawyer  who  will  deny  that  a  bill  repealing  a  penal  law  without  a  reservation  as  to 
pre-existing  offences,  dismisses  the  indictment,  and  releases  the  prisoner.  It  is  a 
general  jail  delivery  of  the  whole  Territory  as  to  any  crime  or  alleged  offence  under  any 
one  of  those  obnoxious  laws  which  you  say  ought  not  to  be  in  force.  Then  what  comes 
wyonr  complaint  that  your  men  are  all  in  prison?  If  they  are  in  prison,  they  are  not 
there  for  violating  any  one  of  those  obnoxious  laws.  If  they  are  in  prison,  they  are 
“ere  for  larceny,  for  murder,  for  robbery,  or  for  some  other  crime,  punishment  for  which 
*8  usual  and  proper  in  all  civilized  communities.  They  are  not  in  prison  for  violating 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  any  other  right 
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Held  sacred  in  any  Christian  country.  I  repeat  that  all  laws  of  which  you  complain 
have  been  declared  null  and  void,  as  being  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
tie  organic  law,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Then  what  becomes  of  your  objections  to  this  bill?  You  are  driven  back  to  the  flimsy 
pretext  that  it  is  a  bill  to  m  ike  Kansas  a  slave  State,  and  is  so  designed — yes,  “  designed’’ 
is  the  word.  The  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  a  free  State,  if  there  are  a  majority  of 
the  people  for  m  iking  it  a  free  State,  and  a  slave  State,  if  a  majority  are  in  favor  of  its 
being  a  slave  State;  yet  you  say  it<  is  a  bill  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State.  This  allega¬ 
tion  cannot  be  true,  and  you  cannot  believe  it  to  be  true,  unless  a  majority  of  the  bona 
fi-ck  inhabitants  are  opposed  to  the  Topeka  constitution,  and  in  favor  of  making  Kansas 
a  slave  State.  Do  you  pretend  that  there  is  a  majority  there  in  favor  of  a  slave  State? 
If  a  majority  of  the  bona  fide  inhabitants  are  in  favor  of  a  slave  State,  they  have  the 
right  to  make  it  so  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  it  into  the  Union  either  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  they  shall  determine.  The  will  of  that  people  fairly  expressed,  honestly  em¬ 
bodied  in  their  constitution)  ought  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  new  State. 

*  *  *  *  -x-  *  *  *  * 


I  have  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject  of  popular  sovereignty,  inaspiuch  as  the  gentle’ 
man  from  New  Hampshire  has  brought  it  into  the  debate.  He  certainly  could  not  have 
been  here  the  other  night,  or  else  he  is  very  forgetful,  when  he  says  the  doctrine  is  now 
abandoned — that  the  legislature  of  a  territory  has  the  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution.  Did  not  the  senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cass]  afiirm  that  right  in  debate  the  other  night?  Did  not  the  senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Toucey]  vindicate  that  right  in  the  same  debate? 

Did  not  the  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pugh]  avow  and  defend  the  same  doctrine  ?  Did 
I  not  do  the  same  thing  in  that  debate,  in  language  so  explicit  and  unequivocal  that  no 
man  can  be  excused  for  misunderstanding?  Did  not  every  senator  on  this  side  of  the 
chamber,  without  one  exception,  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  distinctly  avow  and  defend 
the  same  doctrine  ?  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  avowals  in  the  last  debate  which 
has  occurred  on  the  subject,  we  are  told  by  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hale] 
that  the  doctrine  is  abandoned.  Abandoned  I  when,  and  by  whom  ?  Certainly  not  by  its 
advocates.  The  doctrine  was  unanimously  afiSrmed  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Cincinnati,  and  now  forms  a  fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  the  party  as  ofiBcially 
promulgated.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  that  point.  The  senator  says  he  is  in 
favor  of  popular  sovereignty  so  far  as  to  allow  the  people  of  each  Territory  to  decide  the 
slavery  question  for  themselves  when  they  form  a  constitution  preparatory  to  their 
admission  into  the  Union.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  avowal.  I  am  sure  it  jvill  astonish 
his  political  associates  as  ranch  as  it  does  his  opponents.  He  complains  that  I  should 
have  intimated  that  he  and  his  political  friends  were  opposed  to  allowing  the  people  to 
decide  the  question  for  themselves  when  they  seek  admission  into  the  Union.  I  did  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  unanimons  and  determined  opposition  of  the  whole  abolition  party,  includ¬ 
ing  the  senator  himself,  to  the  bill  under  consideration,  justified  such  a  declaration. 

The  whole  object  of  the  hill  is  to  protect  the  people  of  Kansas  in 
the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  right  to  form  a  constitution  to  suit 
themselves,  and  to  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  or  without  it, 
as  they  shall  determine  in  their  constitution.  If  he  and  his  party 
really  believe  in  the  doctrine  which  he  now  avows,  he  and  they  are 
bound  to  vote  for  the  hill  under  discussion.  Sir,  if  he  is  in  favor  of 
allowing  each  State  to  come  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slav.erj', 
as  it  pleases,  he  belongs  to  a  political  party  whose  creed  declares  “no 
more  slave  States”  in  this  Union  under  any  circumstances.  Your 
party  is  pledged  never,  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine,  or  water  shall 
run,  or  grass  grow,”  to  admit  another  slave  State  into  this  Unions 
whether  the  people  want  slavery  or  not.  Is  not  that  the  position  ol 
your  party  ? 

You  run  a  candidate  pledged  to  do  an  act  which  you  deem  it  unfair 
and  unjust  for  us  to  charge  on  yourselves.  You  belong  to  and  co¬ 
operate  with  a  party  unanimously  pledged  to  do  an  act  which  you 
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admit  to  be  unconstitutional.  Your  party  stands  pledged,  by  evbry 
(Obligation  which  can  bind  men’s  honor,  never  to  admit  any  mdrp 
gdave  States,  while  you  declare  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  every 
new  State  has  a  right  to  come  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  its  own  people  shall  determine  for  themselves.  If  you  hold  the 
sentiments  which  you  now  declare,  you  cannot  and  dare  not  vote  fSl- 
the  Eepublican  ticket,  which  is  pledged  against  that  very  principle ; 
nor  could  you  be  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  restriction , 
which  prohibited  slavery,  not  only  while  a  Territory,  but  “forever,” 
in  the  country  over  which  it  extended.  So  much  for  the  views  of  the 
senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  popular  sovereignty  I 

But  the  senator  says  I  have  charged  him  with  certain  crimes,  and 
he  is  grieved  that  I  should  have  supposed  he  could  be  guilty  of  such 
grave  ofiences.  The  charge  consists  in  my  having  held  him  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  natural  consequences  of  every  speech  he  has  made  in  Con¬ 
gress  during  this  session,  if  not  for  several  years  past.  We  were  told 
yesterday,  by  the  same  senator,  that  it  was  but  fair  and  legitimate  to 
hold  a  senator  respcinsible  for  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own 
acts.  Here  is  what  he  said : 

“The  senator  from  Illinois  complains  that  it  has  been  represented  that  there  was  an 
intention,  a  desire,  a  purpose,  by  the  lerrislation  of  (lon^ress,  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  educated  to  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  that  maxim  of 
the  common  law  which  says  that  a  man  intends  the  natural  consequences  of  his  act.  It 
is  not  for  a  man  to  take  a  gun  and  fire  into  a  crowd,  and  say  he  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
anybody.  The  law  says  he  intended  the  natural  consequences  of  his  act.” 

Following  that  line  of  argument,  the  senator  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  charging  me  with  the  personal  intenlion  of  creating  a  slaves 
State  in  Kansas  in  direct  contradiction  to  my  own  language  on  this 
floor.  He  had  heard  me  deny  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  biU, 
or  of  those  who  voted  for  it.  He  had  heard  me  declare  that  the  inte^ 
tion  was  to  leave  the  people  there  free  to  form  a  slave  State  or  a  frfee 
State,  as  they  should  see  proper  ;  but  in  the  teeth  of  my  declaration, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  he  took  upon  himself 
to  charge  me  with  an  intent  to  do  what  he  thought  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  act.  Now,  when  I,  in  turn,  apply  his  own  process  of  rea¬ 
soning  to  him,  and  prove  that  if  his  reasoning  be  true  he  is  guilty  of 
every  crime  that  has  disgraced  humanity  in  Kansas,  he  objects  to  tire 
application  of  the  rule.  He  is  not  willing  to  be  held  responsible  fbr 
natural  consequences  of  his  own  action.  He  is  not  willing  to  be 
judged  by  the  same  rule  which  he  professes  to  be  fair  when  applied  to 
others.  Yet  he  must  submit  to  the  application  of  that  rule  to  himself, 
or  withdraw  all  he  has  said  against  us. 

,  The  senator  from  Maine,  this  morning,  repeated  the  same  declara- 
hon  of  his  belief;  so  did  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  Do  they 
expect  that  we  will  allow  them  to  attribute  designs  to  us  in  direct 
^ntradiction  of  our  express  language,  and  we  refrain  from  holding 
them  responsible  before  God  and  man  for  all  the  life  that  is  taken, 
and  the  blood  which  is  shed  in  pursuance  of  the  line  of  policy  they 
^^^■w^orked  out  for  the  presidential  campaign? 

We  show  them  that  their  intentions  may  be  questioned,  and  mo- 
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tives  impugned,  as  well  as  ours.  This'  system  of  vi61ating  all  the 
ryiles  and  usages  of  debate  by  impeaching  senators’  intentions,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  declaration,  they  will  find  is  not  a  pleasant  business.  I 
have  never  impugned  a  senator’s  motive  except  in  self-defence,  or  just 
retaliation.  In  this  sense  I  do  say,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that 
every  crime  committed  in  Kansas,  every  act  of  violence  perpetrated  in 
the  Territory,  has  resulted  naturally  as  the  legitimate  consequence  ©f 
the  speeches  and  action  of  the  free-soil  senators  in  this  chamber.  In 
your  speeches  you  have  told  the  people  of  Kansas  that  the  legislature 
was  an  unlawful  assemblage  ;  that  their  enactments  were  not  valid 
laws  ;  that  the  people  were  under  no  obligation,  moral  or  legal,  to 
obey  the  local  laws  of  the  Territory  ;  that  the  officers  appointed  to 
execute  the  laws  had  no  rightful  authority  to  do  so  ;  and  that  both 
officers  and  the  laws  rpight  be  resisted,  even  unto  death,  without  in¬ 
curring  any  responsibility  or  punishment. 

That  is  the  fair  construction  of  every  speech  you  have  made.  Yon 
have,  by  your  speeches,  advised  bloody  resistance  to  the  law  and  its 
officers.  You  now  complain  that,  in  raaldng  that  resistance,  blood 
has  been  shed  and  life  has  been  taken.  If  so,  the  blood  has  been  shed 
and  the  life  taken*  under  your  direct  advice  ;  it  is  the  legitimate  con¬ 
sequence  of  your  own  acts.  Then,  when  I  charge  upon  you  as  a  party 
all  the  consequences  of  those  bloody  acts  which  have  stained  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Kansas,  I  only  charge  that  which  is  and  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  speeches  you  have  made  and  the  course  you  have 
pursued. 

Mr.  FESSEND^K..  Will  the  Senator  state  who  has  made  any 
speech  advising  bloody  resistance  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such.  I 
have  made  no  speech  on  the  subject  myself,  and  therefore  the  remark 
does  not  apply  to  me  ;  but  I  have  not  heard  any  speeches  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  DOUG-LAS.  Each  one  of  the  speeches  which  I  have  heard 
from  your  side  of  the  Chamber  has  been  calculated  to  encourage  and 
excite  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Territory. 

Mr.  FESSENDEN.  That  is  your  inference  from  the  speeches. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  and  it  must  have  been  the  inference,  also, 
of  every' impartial  man  who  has  listened  to  the  debates.  Denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory,  and  of  its  enactments,  and 
of  the  officers  of  the  law,  together  with  eulogies  upon  the  heroic 
people  of  Lawrence,  and  praises  of  the  gallant  free  State  party,  have 
constituted  the  materials  out  of  which  nearly  all  of  your  speeches  have 
been  manufactured.  The  fact  can  neither  be  denied  nor  concealed, 
that  the  tendency  of  all  such  speeches  was  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
rebellion  against  the  laws,  and  resistance  to  the  officers  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  No  crime  has  been  perpetrated,  no  act  of  violence  committed, 
which  cannot  find  its  justification  in  the  speeches  of  senators.  B  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  those  speeches  were  made,  unless 
it  was  to  excite  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  to  con- 
yince  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  those  laws  ought  to 
successfully  resisted.  Thus  you  all  counselled  violence,  and  violence 
i^ulted  from  your  counsels.  It  affords  me  no  pleasure  to  Bj?eak  io 
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terms  of  severity  of  senators ;  but  it  is  time  tbey  learned  that  they 
cannot  assault  me,  or  question  my  motives,  witb  impunity. 

Mr.  President,  the  eenator  from  New  Hampshire  has  spoken  of  that  great  landmark 
of  freedom,  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  was  so  sacred  that  the  denunciations  of  the 
Bible  would  rest  upon  any  man  who  had  ever  committed  the  profane  act  of  assisting  in 
its  removal.  While  the  senator  was  pouring  forth  his  eloquent  denunciations  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  have  removed  the  landmark,  I  sent  one  of  the  pages  to  get  me  a  copy 
of  a  speech  made  by  that  senator  during  the  discussions  of  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1850.  I  have  the  speech  before  me,  and  I  will  read  what  he  then  said  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  and  see  how  far  it  sustains  the  sacred  character  which  he  now  attributes  to 
that  measure : 

“Mr.  Hale.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  a  teason  why  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  shall  vote  against  36°  30'  because  I  think  there  is  an  implication  in  it, 
[Laughter.]  I  will  vote  for  37°  or  36°  either,  just  as  it  is  convenient ;  but  it  is  idle  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  here  is  an  attempt  in  this  bill — I  will  not  say  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  mover — to  pledge  this  Senate  and  Congress  to  the  imaginary  line  of 
36°  30',  because  there  are  some  historical  recollections  connected  with  it  in  regard  to  this 
controversy  about  slavery.  I  will  content  myself  with  saying,  that  I  never  will,  by  vote  or 
speech,  admit  or  submit  to  any  thing  that  may  bind  the  action  of  our  legislation  here  to 
make  the  parallel  0/36°  30'  the  boundary  line  between  slave  and  free  territory.  And 
when  I  say  that,  I  explain  the  reason  why  I  go  against  the  amendment.” 

When  the  question  was  presented  for  consideration  whether  36°  30'  should  be  mam- 
tained  as  the  dividing  line  between  freedom  and  slavery,  as  the  senator  calls  it,  he  repre¬ 
sented  such  a  dividing  line  as  the  worst  of  all  modes  of  settlement  that  could  be  devised. 
Then  he  told  us  with  eloquent  tongue,  and  in  bold  language,  appealing  to  God  for  the 
sincerity  of  his  vow,  that  never  would  he,  by  act  or  speech,  recognize  the  propriety  of 
the  line  of  36°  30'.  Now,  when  he  thinks  he  can  make  a  point  on  a  political  opponent, 
he  speaks  of  that  great  covenant  of  peace,  36°  30',  and  of  the  terrible  condemnation 
threatened  by  Divine  authority  on  men  who  remove  the  landmark,  referring  to  36°  30', 
as  a  sacred  monument  between  freedom  and  slavery.  I  ask  him  now,  if  he  does  not 
tremble  lest  the  judgment  of  that  just  God,  whose  vengeance  he  has  implored  on  us,  will 
rest  upon  himself,  for  having  Brst  derided  that  measure,  which  for  partisan  purposes  ha 
now  calls  sacred?  It  does  not  become  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  arraign  "ma 
for  having  abrogated  the  line  36°  30'. 

While  speaking  of  the  territorial  laws,  condemning  many  of  them, 
and  conceding  abuses  in  the  elections  for  members  of  the  legislature, 
Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  presented  the  following  views  as  to  the  bind¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  statutes,  to  wit: 

I  hold  the  doctrine  in  respect  to  those  laws  to  be  this;  laws  enacted  by  a  legislature 
elected  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  and  placed  upon  a  statute  book  by  courts  and  be 
fvecutive  officers  throughout  this  whole  country,  are  to  be  regarded  as  binding  laws,  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  execute  them.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  highest  tribunals  in  thy 
States  and  the  United  States,  that  no  court  can  go  behind  the  law  to  see  whether  it  was 
fairly  passed  or  not,  and  no  executive  officer  called  on  to  execute  the  law  can  be  per- 
niitted  to  determine  for  himself  its  validity.  Thun,  when  Senators  on  this  floor  have  told 
the  people  of  Kansas  from  this  high  place  that  they  were  justified  in  resisting  those  laws, 
they  have  told  them  what  courts,  acting  in  obedience  to  laws  and  constitutions,  have 
determined  to  be  criminal  ever  since  civilization  began.  And  yet  they  say  they  are  not 
responsible!  Men  stand  here  in  their  places  and  say  to  the  people  of  Kansas;  “These 
laws  have  been  forced  on  you  by  the  people  of  Missouri;  they  are  irregular;  they  are 
of  no  binding  effect,  and  you  are  justified  in  their  resistance;”  and  yet  they  “wash  their 
hands  of  all  the  evils  that  exist  in  Kansas.” 

When  it  comes  to  a  congressional  question,  in  my  judgment  it  is  quite  another  affair. 
The  authority  of  Congress  put  that  Territory  in  a  condition  to  be  organized ;  and_  if 
Congress  are  satisfied  that  that  organization  has  been  irregular,  fcauduleut,  and  void, 
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they  possess  the  power  clearly  and  beyond  dispute  to  right  the  evil  and  afford  a  retfa^y, 
But,  sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  every  executive  offfcer,  the  Supr^ 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  every  judicial  officer,  is  bound  to  regard  those  laws  wjiile 
they  stand,  as  the  existing  hona  fide  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  they  are  to  be’  obeyed. 

In  reference  to  the  character  of  the  hill  and  the  objections  made  to 
itj  the  same  gentleman  presented  the  following  cogent  remarks : 

It  is  presented,  therefore,  in  the  existing  excited  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
lamentable  condition  of  Kansas,  as  the  only  remedy  that  it  is  possible  to  pass.  And 
how  is  it  objected  to?  Every  Senator  who  has  spoken  on  the  other  side  has  acknow- 
ledired  that  upon  its  face  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  that  if  it  could  be  carried  out  according  tt) 
its  own  terms  and  provisions,  it  would  execute  a  good  purpose — it  would  heal  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  Kansas,  and  reduce  things  to  order  and  harmony  throughout  the  country. 
Now,  I  say  to  my  honorable  friends- here — opponents  as  well  as  those  who  think  with  nw 
— that  whenever  any  man  ventures  opposition  to  a  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  to  be  dis¬ 
honestly  executed,  it  is  an  argument  which  subverts  the  foundation  of  all  law.  Human 
ingenuity  cannot  pass  a  law  which  is  to  be  effective,  if  it  is  not  to  be  honestly  and  com¬ 
pletely  executed.  If  you  assume  that  the  courts  of  the  country,  the  President  and  the 
executive  officers  of  the  country,  will  not  execute  your  laws,  then  you  may  abandon  legis¬ 
lation  upon  this,  and  upon  all  other  subjects.  I  go  for  this  bill  upon  the  belief  and 
upon  the  expectation  that,  like  all  other  laws,  it  will  be  honestly  executed  and  carried 
out;  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  country,  so  far  from  permitting  me  to 
leave  them  as  they  are,  urge  me  to  forgo  the  personal  wishes  which  my  friends  know  I 
had  in  respect  to  some  amendments  to  that  bill,  and  to  give  it  my  hearty  and  my  fall 
support. 

Mr.  Pugh  concluded  a  ver  j  able  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  with 
the  following  cogent  and  conrincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  Senate 
bill: 

The  Territory  of  Kansas  is  now  convulsed  by  civil  war.  These  Senators  themselveJ 
proclaim  the  fact.  They  represent  it  as  worse,  much  worse,  than'  I  have  seen  reason  to 
believe.  They  tell  us  that  the  people — our  fellow-citizens — men,  women,  children — are 
in  a  condition  of  horrible  distress.  What  remedies  are  proposed?  None  sir,  that  can 
be  effectual,  or  satisfactory,  except  the  bill  to  which  the  Senate  has  given  its  approval. 
Will  those  senators  defeat  the  bill?  Will  their  partisans  in  the  other  House  reject  il^ 
I  adjure  you  to  consider  the  consequences.  Do  you  desire  peace  in  Kansas?  Do  yon 
wish  to  have  a  fair  election?  Do  you  intend  to  allow  those  inhabitants  their  undoubted 
rights  as  American  citizens?  Then  assist  in  the  adoption  of  the  Senate  bill.  There  « 
nothingelse.  If  you  do  not  assist — if  you  defeat  that  bill — if  you  prolong  the  sorrowful 
condition  of  Kansas — if  you  stimulate  this  unnatural  controversy  to  greater  length»- 
then,  I  tell  you,  the  curse  of  every  crime  whioh  may  henceforth  be  committed  there — tli« 
blood  of  every  man  who  may  be  slain^ — the  honor  of  every  woman  who  may  be  violated— 
will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  you.  I  will  not  now  make  the  charge — although  asarfl- 
tort,  it  would  be  justifiable — that  you  desire  a  continuance  of  this  anarchy,  public  dis¬ 
tress,  and  civil  war,  in  order  that  you  may  influence  the  results  of  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  That,  however,  is  a  question  for  the  country  at  large ;  and  I  shall  endeavor,  in  wj 
bumble  sphere,  to  make  the  country  understand  and  appreciate  it. 

Here  is  the  substantive  proposition:  That  with  all  the  safeguards  suggested  in  either 
House  of  Congress,  an  election  is  to  be  held  in  Kansas — a  State  government  formed— 
and  peace  happily  restored.  What  is  proposed  on  the  other  side?  First,  the  senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Trumbull]  wishes  to  abolish  all  the  laws  of  the  Territory  at  once,  and 
thus  legitimate  the  outrages,  the  bloodshed,  the  anarchy,  which  he  pretends  to  deplore- 
Second,  he  and  his  political  associates  offer  to  subjugate  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  to 
a  constitution  which  they  never  ratified,  which  was  formed  without  authority  of  law — and 
which  modestly  declares  itself  unalterable,  in  any  particular  for  nine  years. 

Let  the  people  of  the  United  States  consider  such  an  issue — ay,  sir,  let  them  <Zec'^ 
This  involves  everything  connected  with  our  government,  which  is  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  If  passion,  prejudice,  fanaticism — aided  by  all  the  modern  arts  and  adjuncts  0 
falsehood — can  so  mislead  the  American  people  that  they  will  not  distinguish  good  froto 
eval — will  no  longer  respect  the  fandameutal  principles  of  their  own  governmentnrW 
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rashly  mutilate  that  saered  compact,  the  Federal  CoNSTiTUTio>r,  In  which  all  the 
securities  of  our  Union,  our  peace,  our  liberty,  our  happiness  reside — it  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  who  may  be  the  next  President,  and  whether  Congress  should  ever  awain  assem¬ 
ble.  The  experiment  of  popular  institutions  will  have  utterly  failed;  for,  without 
patriotism,  intelligence,  virtue,  and  self-command,  a  popular  government  must  fall  into 
confusion  and  despotism  at  last. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  can  do  nothing  more.  I  have  sacrificed  every  scruple, 
every  minor  consideration,  to  an  ardent  desire  for  peace.  I  have  gone  to  the  extremity 
of  concession.  I  have  agreed  to  whatever  is  honest  and  fair;  and  I  am  yet  willing  to 
vote  for  any  amendment  or  scheme  of  that  character  which  can  be  suggested.  If  the 
opposition  will  not  meet  us  in  this  spirit — if  the  Senate  pacification  bilT  should  be  re¬ 
jected  by  the  House — I  must  discharge  myself  henceforth  of  all  responsibility  as  a  sena¬ 
tor  and  a  citizen.  I  shall  have  performed  my  duty  to  the  uttermost ;  no  blood  will  be 
upon  my  skirts,  nor  any  reproach  upon  my  conscience. 

Judge  Douglas,  in  Ins  report  of  the  11th  of  August  on  the  House 
l)ill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  makes  a  num- 
l)er  of  telling  points  against  the  practical  workings  of  the  Topeka  con- 
gtitution,  as  adopted  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  which  we  deem 
proper  to  present  in  addition  to  those  already  given.  They  are  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Tirst.  Tt  incorporates  into  Kansas  a  portion  of  the  Cherokee  coun- 
tiy,  which  the  United  States  has,  by  treaty,  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
nation  should  never  be  incorporated  into  any  State  or  Territory. 

Second.  It  also  incorporates  into  Kansas  about  20,000  square  miles 
of  Mexico,  establishes  slavery  therein  until  1858,  and  prohibits  it 
hereafter,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  of  the  compro¬ 
mise  measures  of  1850,  Avhich  guarantied  said  Territory  should  come 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  should  de¬ 
termine. 

Third.  It  legalizes  and  establishes  slavery  in  Kansas  and  over  a 
])ortion  of  New  Mexico  until  1858,  and  provides  that  children  hereto- 
iore  born  shall  be  slaves  for  life,  and  their  posterity  after  them,  pro¬ 
viding  they  are  removed  into  a  slave  State  or  Territory  prior  to  1858. 

Fourth.  It  recognizes  the  validity  of  the  existing  laws  in  Kaphas, 
and  provides  for  the  faithful  execution  of  them,  except  punishing 
murder,  robbery,  larceny,  and  other  crimes. 

Fifth.  It  provides  no  guard  against  illegal  voting,  frauds  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  elections,  or  violence  at  the  polls  ;  but  legalizes  all  such 
p?itrages,  by  declaring  that  the  law  under  which  they  could  be  pun¬ 
ished  shall  not  be  enforced. 

The  report  recommends  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which  has  twice 
Iiassed  the  Senate,  declaring  all  the  obnoxious  laws  null  and  void,  and 
blowing  the  people  to  form  a  constitutioUv 
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APPENDIX. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SENATE  BILL. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  five 
commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  prescribes  the  oath  to  be  taken. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  ^be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  to  cause  to  be 
made  a  full  and  faithful  enumeration  of  the  legal  voters  resident  in  each  county  in  the 
sa^d  Territory  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  make  re¬ 
turns  thereof  during  the  month  of  August  next,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  one 
of  which  returns  shall  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  one  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  which  shall  also  exhibit  the  names  of  all 
such  legal  voters,  classed  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  prescribe  regulations  and  forms  to 
be  observed  in  making  the  enumeration  aforesaid,  and  to  furnish  the  same  with  all 
necessary  printed  blanks  to  each  of  the  commissioners  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their 
appointment;  and  the  commissioners  shall  meet  without  delay  at  the  seat  of  government 
in  Kansas  Territory,  and  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon 
them,  and  appoint  a  secretary  to  the  board,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  aid  and  assist  them  in  taking  the  enumeration  herein  provided  for,  who  must  also  b« 
duly  sworn  faithfully,  impartially,  and  truly  to  discharge  the  duties  assigned  thena  by  the 
commissioners. 

Section  4tb  provides  for  tbe  division  of  tbe  State  into  fifty-two  rep¬ 
resentative  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  census. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  board,  immediately  after  the  appor 
tionment  of  the  members  of  said  convention,  shall  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
thereof  and  of  the  returns  of  the  census  (specifying  the  name  of  each  legal  voter  in 
each  county  bv  district)  to  be  published  and  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  counties,  and  shall  transmit  one  copy  of  the  said  apportionment  and  census,  duly 
authenticated  by  them,  to  each  clerk  of  a  court  of  record  within  the  Territory,  who  shall 
file  the  same,  and  keep  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  inhabitant  who  shall  desire  to 
examine  it,  and  'shall  also  cause  other  copies  to  be  posted  up  in  at  least  three  of  the  most 
public  places  in  each  voting  precinct,  to  the  end  that  every  inhabitant  inay  inspect  tbe 
same,  and  apply  to  the  board  to  correct  any  error  he  may  find  therein,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided.  '  '  .  .  .  i.  j  » 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  said  board  shall  remain  in  session  each  day, 
Sundays  excepted,  from  the  time  of  making  said  apportionment  until  the  twentieth  day 
of  October  next,  at  such  places  as  shall  be  most  convenient  to  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Territory,  and  shall  proceed  to  the  inspection  of  said  returns,  and  hear,  correct,  and 
finally  determine  according  to  the  facts,  without  unreasonable  delay,  under  proper  regi^ 
lations  to  be  made  by  the  board  for  the  ascertainment  of  disputed  facts  concerning 
enumeration,  all  questions  concerning  the  omission  of  any  person  from  said  returns,  o 
the  improper  insertion  of  any  name  on  said  returns,  and  any  other  questions  aflfec  mg 
the  integrity  or  fidelity  of  said  returns,  and  for  this  purpose  the  said  board  and 
member  thereof  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  examine  witnesses,  and  oo 
pel  their  attendance  in  such  manner  as  said  board  shall  deem  necessary. 
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Skc.  7.  ^nd  he  it  further  enacted,  That  as  soon  as  the  said  lists  of  legal  voters  shall 
thus  have  been  revised  and  corrected,  it  shall  be  -the  duty  of  said  board  to  cause  copies 
thereof  to  be  printed  and  distributed  generally  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  proposed 
State,  and  one  copy  shall  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  each  court  of  record  within  the 
limits  of  the  proposed  State,  and  one  copy  delivered  to  each  judge  of  the  election,  and 
at  least  three  copies  shall  be  posted  up  at  each  place  of  voting. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  an  election  shall  be  held  for  members  of  a 
convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  State  of  Kansas,  according  to  the  apportion¬ 
ment  to  be  made  aforesaid,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  to  be  held  at  such  places  and  to  be  conducted  in  such 
ipanner,  both  as  to  persons  who  shall  superintend  such  election  and  the  returns  thereof 
as  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  appoint  and  direct,  except  in  cases  by  this  act  other¬ 
wise  provided;  and  of  such  election  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  unless  his  name 
shall  appear  on  said  corrected  lists. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  power, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
the  said  election  and  the  returns  thereof.  They  shall  appoint  three  suitable  persons  to 
be  judges  of  the  election  at  each  place  of  voting,  and  prescribe  th^  mode  of  supplying 
vacancies.  They  shall  cause  copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  with  a  notice  of  the 
j^aces  of  holding  elections  and  the  names  of  the  judges,  to  be  published  and  distributed 
in  every  election  district  or  precinct  ten  days  before  the  day  of  election,  and  shall  trans¬ 
mit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  each  court  of  record,  and  one  copy  to  each  judge  of 
!  dection. 

i  Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  judges  of  election  shall  each,  before  en¬ 
tering  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  make  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  faithfully  and 
impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  judge  of  the  election  according  to  law,  which  oath 
may  be  administered  by  any  officer  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths.  The  clerks 
of  election  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judges,  and  shall  take  the  like  oath  or  affirmation, 

I  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  or  by  any  of  the  officers  aforesaid.  Duplicate 
returns  of  election  shall  be  made  and  certified  by  the  judges  and  clerks,  one  of  which 
shall  he  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  tribunal  transacting  county  business 
for  the  county  in  which  the  election  is  held,  and  the  other  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
board  of  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  decide,  under  proper  regulations  to  be* 
made  by  themselves,  who  are  entitled  to  certificates  of  election,  and  to  issue  such  certi¬ 
ficates  accordingly,  to  the  persons  who,  upon  examination  of  the  returns  and  of  such 
proofs  as  shall  be  adduced  in  case  of  a  contest,  shall  appear  to  have  been  duly  elected 
ia  each  county  or  district:  Provided,  In  case  of  a  tie  or  contest,  in  which  it  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  determined  who  was  duly  elected,  said  commissioners  shall  order  a  new 
dection  in  like  manner  as  is  herein  provided.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  duties  the 
said  commissioners  shall  return  to  Washington,  and  report  their  proceedings  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  whereupon  the  said  commission  shall  cease  and  determine. 

S?c.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  may  be  a  bona  fide  inhabitant  of  said  Territory  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  who  shall  have  resided  three 
months  next  before  said  election  in  the  county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and  no  other 
persons  whatever  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  said  election,  and  any  person  qualified  as 
&  voter  may  be  a  delegate  to  said  convention,  and  no  others ;  and  all  persons  who  shall 
possess  the  other  qualifications  for  voters  under  this  act,  and  who  shall  have  been  bona 
fide  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  at  any  time  since  its  organization,  and  who  shall  have 
absented  themselves  therefrom  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  therein,  and  who  shall 
return  before  the  first  day  of  October  next  and  become  bona  fide  inhabitants  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  with  the  intent  of  making  it  their  permanent  home,  and  shall  present  satisfactory 
widance  of  these  facts  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  said 
election,  and  to  have  their  names  placed  on  said  corrected  list  of  voters  for  that  purpose; 
mid  to  avoid  all  conflict  in  the  complete  execution  of  this  act,  all  other  elections  in 
•md  Territory  are  hereby  posponed  until  such  time  as  said  convention  shall  appoint. 

8®p.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  commissioners,  and  all  persons 
•Ppointed  by  them  to  assist  in  taking  the  census,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
^d  examine  persons  on  oath  in  all  cases  where  it  shall  be  necessary  to  the  full  and 
“Mthful  performance  of  their  duties  under  this  act ;  and  the  secretary  shall  keep  a  jonr- 
^1  of  the  proceedings  of  said  board,  and  transmit  copies  thereof  from  time  to  time  to 
“0  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  when  said  commissioners  shall  have  completed  the  bnsi- 
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ness  of  their  appointment,  the  books  and  papers  of  the  board  shall  be  deposited  ih  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  there  kept  as  records  of  the  office. 

The  13th,  14th,  and  15th  sections  impose  severe  penalties  of  ftne 
and  imprisonment  for  interrupting  or  abusing  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Sec.  16.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  delegates  thus  elected  shall  assemblte  in 
convention  at  the  capitol  of  said  Territory  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  next ;  and 
when  so  assembled,  shall  first  determine  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members 
elected,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  expedient  at  that  time  to  form  a  constitution  and  Stake 
government,  and  if  deemed  expedient,  shall  proceed  to  form  a  constitution  and  State 
government,  which  shall  be  republican  in  its  form,  for  admission  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  by  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  with  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit:  beginning  on  the  western  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  crosses  the 
same,  then  west  on  said  parallel  to  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  of  longitude, 
then  north  on  said  meridian  to  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  then  east  on  said  paralW 
of  latitude  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  then  southward  with  said 
boundary  to  the  beginning  5  and  until  the  next  congressional  apportionment  the  said 
State  shall  have  one  representative  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Section  1*7 th  provides  for  compensation  of  commissioners. 

Sec.  18.  Andhe  it  further  enacted,  That  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  organic  act  of  said  Territory  has  secured  to  the  inhabitants  thereof  certain 
inalienable  rights,  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived- by  any  legislative  enactment,  there¬ 
fore  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  publis 
trust ;  no  law  shall  be  in  force  or  enforced  in  said  Territory  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press  ;  or  of  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  aud  petition  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated; 
and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  things 
seized ;  nor  shall  the  rights  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  be  infringed.  No 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jnry ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compen¬ 
sation.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  liave  been  com¬ 
mitted,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him :  to  have  compulsory  process  of  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence.  The  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus¬ 
pended,  unless,  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  ^ 
In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  jury  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law .  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  inflicted.  No  law  shall  be  made  or  have  force  or  effect  in  smd 
Territory  which  shall  require  a  test  oath  or  oath  to  support  any  act  of  Congress  or  other 
legislative  act  as  a  qualification  for  any  civil  office  or  public  trust,  or  for  any  emplof 
ment  or  profession,  or  to  serve  as  a  juror  or  vote  at  an  election,  or  which  shall  impow 
any  tax  upon  or  condition  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  any  qualified  voter, 
or  which  shall  restrain  or  prohibit  the  free  discussion  of  any  law  or  subject  of  legisl^alioj 
in  the  said  Territory,  or  the  free  expression  of  opinion  thereon  by  the  people  of  saw 
Territory. 


Read  and  hand  to  your  Neighbor.  f-  „  -t 

,  /  J 

THE  FEAEFUL  ISSUE 

TO  BE  DECIDED  IN  NOVEMBER  NEXT! 

SHALL  THE 

CONSTITUTION 

AND 

THE  UNION 

STAND  OR  FALL? 

FREMONT, 

THE  SECTIONAL  CANDIDATE 

or  THE 

ADVOCATES  OF  DISSOLUTION! 
BUCHANAN, 

THE  CANDIDATE  OF  THOSE  WHO  ADVOCATE 

ONE  COUNTRY!  ONE  UNION! 

ONE  CONSTITUTION! 

AND 

GIVE  DESTINY! 


FREMONT  AND  HIS  FRIENDS! 

BEHOLD  THE  RECORD! 


We  propose  showing  by  indubitable  testimony  that  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont’s  leading  friends  are  now  the  open  enemies  of  the  Federal 
Constitution;  the  enemies  of  the  Union;  the  enemies  of  one-half  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  ;  the  enemies  of  the  laws  of  Congress ;  and 
the  enemies  to  equality  of  the  States. 

The  Boston  Liberator — Garrison’s  organ — has  finally  decided 
to  support  John  C.  Fremont,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  para¬ 
graph  announcing  his  nomination,  which  we  copy  from  that  paper  of 
the  20th  of  June,  1856,  and  from  other  testimony  which  we  subjoin: 

“Presidential  Nominations. — At  the  Anti-Fillmore  American  Con¬ 
vention,  held  at  New  York  last  week,  Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  and  Gov.  Johnston,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Of  course,  Mr.  Banks  will  decline  this 
’nomination.  A  small  squad  seceded,  met  in  another  hall,  and  nominated 
Com.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Kenneth  Raynor,  of  North  Carolina, 
for  the  same  offices — a  mere  farce.  On  Wednesday  last,  the  National  Re¬ 
publican  Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  nominated,  on  the  first  ballot,  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Hon.  John  C.  Fremont,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  enthusiasm  was  boundless.” 

Banks,  it  will  he  seen,  has  withdrawn  according  to  order ;  and  all 
the  Abolition  Know  Nothings  are  out  for  Fremont. 

The  same  number  of  the  same  paper.  The  Liberator,  holds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language : 

“  The  United  States  Constitution  is  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  hell.” — See  Liherutor,  June  20,  1856. 
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And  now,  from  the  same  paper,  observe  the  fearful  issue  involved 
in  this  Presidential  contest.  This  is  the  issue  made  tublic  in 
The  Liberator  since  Fremont’s  nomination  : 

“  But  one  Issue — The  Dissolution  of  the  Union. — See  what  the  des¬ 
perate  and  infernal  spirit  of  the  South  is,  bj  turning  to  the  ‘  Refuge  of 
Oppression,'  and  by  reading  the  intelligence  from  Kansas  in  subsequent 
columns,  and  then  sign  and  circulate  this  petition. 

“  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

“The  undersigned,  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  State  of 

respectfully  submit  to  Congress : 

“That  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  antagonistical  principles,  interests,  pur¬ 
suits,  and  institutions  can  never  unite  : 

“That  an  experience  of  more  than  threescore  years  having  demonstrated 
that  there  can  be  no  real  union  between  the  North  and  the  South,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  ever  increasing  alienation  and  strife,  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  civil  war,  in  consequence  of  their  conflicting  views  in  relation  to  Freedom 
and  Slavery : 

“That  the  South,  having  declared  it  to  be  not  only  her  right  and  purpose 
to  eternise  her  slave  system  where  it  now  exists,  but  to  extend  it  over  all 
the  territories  that  now  belong  or  may  hereafter  be  annexed  to  the  Republic, 
come  what  may;  and  having  outlawed  from  her  soil  the  entire  free  colored 
population  of  the  North,  made  it  perilous  for  any  Northern  white  citizen  to 
exercise  his  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  speech  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  even  in  the  national  capital,  and  proclaimed  her  hostility  to  all 
free  institutions  universally : 

“We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  arrangement  of 
elements  so  hostile,  of  interests  so  irreconcilable,  of  institutions  so  incon¬ 
gruous  ;  and  we  earnestly  request  Congress,  at  its  present  session,  to  take 
such  initiatory  measures  for  the  speedy,  peaceful,  and  equitable  dissolution 
of  the  existing  Union  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require — leaving  the 
South  to  depend  upon  her  own  resources,  and  to  take  all  the  responsibility, 
in  the  maintenance  of  her  slave  system,  and  the  North  to  organize  an  inde¬ 
pendent  government  in  accordance  with  her  own  ideas  of  justice  and  the 
rights  of  man." — Liberator,  June  20,  1856. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Boston  Liberator,  the  infidel  and 
disunion  organ,  through  its  editor^  Garrison,  comes  out  still  more  openly 
for  Fremont. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  29th  of  May,  1856,  by  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  we  have  a 
flood  of  light  shed  on  the  relation  between  abolitionism  and  republi¬ 
canism,  which  divests  the  subject  of  all  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  brothers  or  sisters  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  had  spoken  rather  harshly  of  the  Black  Republicans,  when  Mr. 
Garrison  rebuked  them  as  follows ; 
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“  I  come  now  to  the  Republican  party ;  and  while  I  do  not  forget  its  actual 
position  under  the  Constitution  and  wiihin  the  Union,  I  am  constrained  to 
differ  in  judgment  from  some  of  ray  respected  friends  here  about  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  that  party.  I  think  that  they  do  not  always  accord  to  it 
all  that  justice  demands;  that  they  overlook  the  necensary  formation  of  auch 
a  party  as  the  result  of  our  moral  agitation  ;  and  I  marvel  that  they  do 
not  see  that  to  quarrel  with  it,  to  the  extent  they  are  doing,  is  to  quirel 
with  cause  and  effect — with  the  work  of  our  own  hands.” 

When  Mr.  Garrison  broached  the  idea  that  the  Black  Republicans 
were  the  offspring  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  for  that  reason  that  they 
ought  to  be  treated  tenderly,  Sister  Roster  could  not  restrain  the 
instincts  of  her  nature,  and  she  spoke  out  in  the  meeting  as  follows; 

‘  Mrs.  Foster.  I  admit  that  the  party  is  our  own  progeny  ;  but,  as  every 
child  needs  a  great  deal  of  nproof -And  constant  effort  to  bring  it  up  in  the 
Wiiy  It  should  go,  this  party,  which  is  the  necessary  off.pring  of  our  efforts, 
needs  constant  admonition  and  rehuke ;  and,  God  giving  me  strem^th,  1 
will  not  spare  it  an  hour  until  it  is  fully  educated,  reformed,  and  hrounht 
up  to  the  high  position  of  truth  and  duty.  [Applause!]’^ 

At  this  point  Brother  Foster  came  to  the  relief  of  his  spouse,  and 
brought  Mr.  Garrison  to  the  confessional  by  a  very  pertinent  inter¬ 
rogatory  : 

“Mr.  Foster. — Do  you  believe  they  can  succeed?” 

The  Black  Republican  progeny  of  Mr.  Garrison  and  Mrs.  Stowe 
will  not  thank  their  great  father  for  the  candor  of  his  reply  to  this 
question,  but  it  is  not  the  less  truthful  for  the  reason  that  it  is  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  them. 

“Mr.  Garrison.— But  that  is  not  the  question.  They 
believe  that  they  can.  They  laugh  at  my  incredulity  because  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  It.  I  think  that,  ere  long,  they  will  be  satisfied  that  I  am  right,  and 
th^iit  they  have  been  deluded;  in  which  case,  I  expect  then  to  hear  them  cry, 
Fxcelsior  come  up  higher  !’  and  to  see  many  of  them  take  their  position 
under  the  banner  of  Disunion.” 

One  more  quotation  from  Mr.  Garrison  makes  the  record  com¬ 
plete  : 

I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  such  of  our  friends  here  as  regard  it  as 

e  worst  or  most  dangerous  party  with  which  our  movement  has  to  contend, 
n  Its  attitude  toward  the  slave  power,  in  the  amount  of  con.^cience  and 
bnmaniiy  to  be  found  in  it,  in  its  direct  effort  to  b.,ffle  the  de.Mgns  of  the 
s  ave  oligarchy  respecting  the  Territories  of  the  country,  it  is  a  lur  better 
party  th  ail  ei  I  her  of  the  others,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  a  sign  of  progress 

icn  we  have  no  cause  to  lament.  1  have  said  again  and  again,  that  in 


proportion  to  the  growth  of  disunionism  will  he  the  growth  of  repuhlicanism 
or  free-soilism.  I  think  if  you  will  examine  the  map  of  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  you  will  find  this  to  hold  true,  with  singular  uniformity  :  that  m 
those  places  where  there  are  the  most  abolitionists  who  have  disfranchised 
themselves  for  conscience  and  the  slave’s  sake,  the  heaviest  vote  is  thrown  for 
the  free-soil  ticket.  This  is  as  inevitable  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
greater  includes  the  less.  If  we  should  begin  our  work  over  again,  and  try 
the  same  experiment  ten  thousand  times  over,  we  should  have  the  same  re¬ 
sult  in  the  formation  of  the  same  party.  Why,  then,  should  anyone  speak 
in  a  tone  of  despondency,  or  feel  that  our  cause  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  wrecked  ?  Is  this  to  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  ?  Such, 
then,  is  my  judgment  of  the  Republican  ptarty .” 

The  Liberator,  of  the  last  4th  of  July,  more  boldly  throws  off  the 
mask.  Under  the  head  of  “  The  Great  Fremont  Meeting  in  New 
York,”  Garrison  copies  from  the  Herald  and  Tribune  certain  exagge¬ 
rated  extracts  in  favor  of  Fremont;  and  in  bis  editorial  column  he 
thus  pours  out  his  feelings : 

“  Independence  Day. — This  is  the  Eightieth  Anniversary  of  American 
Independence.  That  Independence  began  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  with 
the  foul  spirit  of  Slavery ;  it  ends  with  every  seventh  person  in  the  land  a 
chattel  slave, — the  universal  mastery  of  a  slaveholding  oligarchy, — the 
overthrow  of  all  the  constitutional  rights  of  Northern  citizens, — the  reign 
of  Lynch  Law  and  Border  Ruffianism  throughout  the  entire  South, — the 
subversion  of  the  National  Government  by  a  clique  of  desperate  and  un¬ 
principled  demagogues,  of  which  the  President  is  a  miserable  and  perjured 
tool, — the  reigu  of  violence,  tyranny,  and  blood,  on  a  frightful  scale.  So 
much  for  disregarding  the  ^Higher  Law’  by  our  fathers!  So  much  for 
entering  into  ‘  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell!’  Truly, 
God  is  just,  and  our  rtational  retribution  another  striking  proof  that,  as  a 
people  sow,  so  shall  thry  also  reap.  A  NEW  REVOLUTION  HAS 
BEGUN,— ANOTHER  SECESSION  is  to  take  place,— and  FREEDOM 
FOR  ALL  secured  upon  a  sure  basis.  ‘NO  UNION  WITH  SLAVE¬ 
HOLDERS  !’  ” 


How  Seward  hopes  to  Change  the  Constitution  and  to  Dissolve  the  Union, 
beginning  with  Fremont’s  Election  to  the  Presidency. 

From  Seward’s  speech  at  Albany,  Oct.  12,  1855. 

“  Slavery  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  perpetual.  It  will  be  overthrown  either 
peacefully  and  lawfully  under  this  Constitution  or  it  will  work  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  Constitution  together  with  its  own  overthrow.  Then  the  slave¬ 
holders  would  perish  in  the  struggle.  The  change  can  now  be  made  without 
violence,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  ballot-box.  The  temper  of  the  nation  is 
just,  Hbtrai,  and  forbearing.  It  will  contribute  any  money  and  endure  any 
sacrifices  to  effect  this  great  and  important  change  j  indeed,  it  is  half  made 
already.” 
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William  H.  Seward  was  known  at  the  Abolition  Convention,  at 
Philadelphia,  first  as  a  candidate,  and  afterwards  as  one  of  Fremont’s 
warmest  supporters.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  to  Chase,  Seward, 
and  Greeley,  Fremont  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  nomination :  they  de¬ 
feated  McLean.  “When  Henry  Wilson  mentioned  the  name  of 
Seward,  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Gazette,  the 
whole  Convention  rose  to  its  feet,  gave  the  New  York  Senator  three 
times  three,  and  could  not  have  been  warmer  in  their  applause  if  he 
had  just  been  nominated  for  President  by  acclamation.” 

Seward’s  Agitation  after  the  Adoption  of  the  Compromise  Measures. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  Abolitionists  that  the  Nebraska  issue  re¬ 
opened  the  slavery  agitation.  To  show  how  this  is,  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  say  that  in  April  of  1851,  when  the  cry  of  repeal  was 
raised  against  the  fugitive  slave  law  as  the  Shibboleth  of  the  party 
opposing  the  democracy,  the  Abolitionists  of  Massachusetts  called  a 
convention  to  assist  in  this  repeal,  and  invited  Mr.  Seward  to  attend. 
He  replied  in  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

“  Avbukn,  April  5,  1851. 

“Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  inviting  me  to  attend  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  to  com¬ 
municate  in  writing  my  opinion  on  that  statute,  if  I  should  be  unable  to 
attend  the  convention,  has  been  received. 

“While  offering  the  pressure  of  duties  here  too  long  deferred  as  an 
apology  for  non-attendance,  I  pray  you  to  assure  the  committee  in  whose 
behalf  you  act  of  my  profound  sense  of  their  courtesy  and  kindness.  It 
would  be  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  address  the  people  of  Massachusetts  on 
any  subject,  but  it  might  well  satisfy  a  generous  ambition  to  be  called  upon 
to  speak  to  that  great  and  enlightened  Commonwealth  on  a  question  of 
human  rights  and  civil  liberty. 

“  I  confess,  sir,  that  I  have  earnestly  desired  not  to  mingle  in  the  popular 
discussions  of  the  measures  of  the  last  Congress.  The  issue  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  the  claims  of  their  advocates  and  adversaries  in  the  public  councils 
to  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Some  of  those  advocates  have  entered  the 
popular  arena,  criminating  those  from  whom  they  had  differed,  while  others 
have  endeavored  by  extraordinary  means  either  to  control  discussion  or  to 
suppress  it  altogether,  and  thus  they  have  shown  themselves  disqualified, 
by  prejudice  or  interest,  for  practising  that  impartiality  and  candor  which 
the  occasion  demanded. 

“lam  unwilling  even  to  seem  to  imply,  by  reiterating  arguments  al¬ 
ready  before  the  public,  either  any  distrust  of  the  position  of  those  with 
whom  I  stood  in  Congress  or  impatience  for  that  favorable  popular  verdict 
which  1  believe  to  be  near,  and  know  to  be  ultimately  certain. 

“Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  my  declaring,  when  thus 
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questioned,  the  opinions  which  will  govern  my  vote  upon  any  occasion  when 
the  fugitive  slave  law  shall  come  up  for  review  in  the  national  legislature. 

“  1  think  the  act  signally  unwise,  because  it  is  an  attempt,  by  a  purely 
federative  government,  to  extend  the  economy  of  slave  States  throughout 
States  which  repudiate  slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil.  Any 
despotic  government  would  awaken  sedition  from  its  profoundest  slumbers 
by  such  an  attempt. 

“  The  attempt  by  the  government  has  aroused  constitutional  resistance, 
which  will  not  cease  until  the  effort  shall  he  relinquished.  He  who  teaches 
another  faith  than  this,  whether  self-deceived  or  not,  misleads.  I  think, 
also,  that  the  attempt  was  unnecessary ;  that  political  ends — merely  poli¬ 
tical  ends — and  not  real  evils  resulting  from  the  escape  of  slaves,  constituted 
the  prevailing  motives  to  the  enactment.” 

Disunionism  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Abolitionist  and  Disunionist,  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  hy  a  solid  sectional  vote  :  he  did  not  get  one 
vote  from  the  South.  He  made  the  example  now  being  followed  by 
Fremont.  His  sentiments  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
unanswered  extract  from  his  speech  to  a  Disunion  meeting  m  New 
England : 

“  Although  I  am  not  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  cry  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  though  I  am  willing  in  a  certain  state  of  circumstances 
to  let  it  ‘  slide’  I  have  no  fear  for  its  perpetuation.  But  let  me  say,  if  the 
chief  object  of  the  people  of  this  country  be  to  maintain  and  propagate 
chattel  property  in  man,  in  other  words,  human  slavery,  this  Union  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  stand.” 

Mr.  Banks  is  now  actively  leading  the  Abolition  Know  Nothings 
in  support  of  Fremont. 

But,  before  Banks  was  elected  Speaker,  Giddings  had  him  in¬ 
structed  in  the  work  of  disunion.  We  copy  from  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  State  Journal,  a  Disunion  paper.  The  following  extract,  taken 
from  a  Washington  letter,  dated  the  5th  of  December,  and  appearing 
in  the  Journal,  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  leading  motives 
which  instigated  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives : 

“On  the  1st  inst.,  at  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  members  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  that  vigilant, 
tried,  and  stern  old  man,  Mr.  Giddings,  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
voice : 

Resolved,  That  we  will  support  no  man  for  Speaker  who  is  not  pledged 
to  carry  out  the  parliamentary  law  by  giving  to  each  proposed  measure 
ordered  by  the  House  to  be  committed  a  majority  of  such  special  committee, 
and  to  organize  the  standing  committees  of  the  house  by  placing  on  each  a 
majority  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  who  are  J'avoraile  to  making  reports 
on  all  petitions  committed  to  them.” 
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Giddings,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ashtabula  (0.)  Sentinel,  dated  Wash¬ 
ington,  December  6,  1855  (a  letter  -which  he  subsequently  admitted 
to  be  his  on  the  floor  of  the  House),  spoke  of  this  abolition  triumph 
in  the  folio-wing  strains ; 

“  This  unanimity  of  feeling  was  so  strongly  exhibited  that  my  own  mind 
ran  back  to  other  scenes  and  other  times,  the  history  of  which  is  familiar  to 
my  readers  •,  but  the  recollection  is,  perhaps,  more  vividly  impressed  on  my 
own  mind  than  that  of  any  other  man  living.  I  will  not,  however,  trust 
my  pen  nor  my  language  to  express  the  emotions  which  I  then  experienced. 

“Our  friends  now  appeared  to  feel  that  we  had  found  a  common  senti¬ 
ment  and  a  common  principle  on  which  we  could  rally.  Hope  seemed  to 
cheer  them,  and  a  firmer  purpose  to  unite  appeared  to  pervade  the  minds  of 
all  present.” 

The  sentiments  of  Giddings  against  the  South  are  those  of  Garri¬ 
son,  Greeley,  and  Phillips.  No  man  has  exhibited  such  ferocious 
hostility  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  to  the  compromise  measures,  and 
to  the  Federal  Constitution.  His  speeches,  full  of  treason  and  of 
war,  would  fill  a  volume.  We  give  the  following  specimens: 

“  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  there  shall  be  a  servile  insurrection  in 
the  South  ;  when  the  black  man,  armed  with  British  bayonets,  and  Jed  on  by 
British  Ojficers,  shall  assert  his  freedom,  and  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  his  master;  when  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  shall  light  up  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  South,  and  blot  out  the  last  vestige  of  slavery.  And  though 
I  may  not  mock  at  their  calamity,  nor  laugh  when  their  fear  cometh,  get  1 
will  hail  it  as  the  dawn  of  a  political  millennium.” 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  an  anti 
fugitive  slave  law  meeting  held  at  Palmyra,  Ohio,  in  1850  : 

“  The  fugitive  slave  law  commands  us  to  participate  in  arresting  and 
Bending  victims  to  this  Southern  immolation  by  torture  a  thousand  times 
more  cruel  than  ordinary  assassination.  I  would  be  as  willing  to  handle 
the  scourge — to  sink  the  thong  into  his  quivering  flesh,  and  to  tear  from  him 
the  life  which  God  has  given  him — as  to  seize  him  and  hand  him  over  to 
his  tormentors,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  conviction  that  they  will  do  it. 
Nor  is  the  crime  of  the  slave-catcher  less  in  the  sight  of  God  and  good  men 
than  is  the  guilt  of  him  who  consummates  the  outrage  by  this  final  sacrifice 
of  the  victim, 

“Yet  we  are  told  we  must  obey  this  law,  and  perpetuate  these  crimes, 
until  a  slave-ridden  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  reclaim  us  from  such  sin  against 
God  by  repealing  the  law.  >  *  Whether  it  he  right  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man,  judge  ye.’ 

“  From  my  innermost  soul,  I  abhor,  detest,  and  repudiate  this  law.  I 
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despise  the  human  being  who  would  obey  it,  if  such  a  being  has  existence. 
I  should  regard  such  a  man  as  a  moral  nuisance,  contaminating  the  air 
of  freedom,  and  would  kick  him  from  my  door  should  he  attempt  to  enter 
my  dwelling. 

“  The  authors  of  this  law  may  take  from  me  my  substance,  may  imprison 
me,  or  take  my  life ;  but  they  have  not  the  power  to  degrade  me,  by  com¬ 
pelling  me  to  commit  such  transcendent  crimes  against  my  fellow-man  and 
against  God’s  law. 

“  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  the  people  of  the  free  States  comprehend  and 
appreciate  this  insult  to  every  freeman  at  the  North.  Public  feeling  is 
aroused;  popular  indignation  is  speaking  trumpet-tongued  to  those  servants 
of  the  people  who  dared  thus  degrade  the  American  character  by  constituting 
us  the  catcbpoles  of  Southern  slave-hunters.” 

Giddings  was  the  most  prominent  leader  for  Fremont  in  the  Black 
Bepublican  Convention  of  the  17th  of  June.  See  the  testimony  of 
the  National  Era,  page  12. 

Banks,  having  been  instructed  by  Giddings,  was  elected.  And  how 
did  he  constitute  the  Committees  of  the  House  ?  By  SECTiONALiziNa 
THE  House  !  Every  leading  committee  has  an  Abolition  Bisunionist 
for  chairman,  and  a  Disunion  majority  !  There  are  some  thirty- 
five  committees  in  the  House,  and  but  one  Southern  Democrat  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  least  consequence,  Gen. 
Quitman,  of  Mississippi.  Giddings,  Grow,  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  Wash¬ 
burn,  of  Maine,  Mace,  Bennett,  of  New  York,  Benson,  Simmons, 
of  New  York,  Morgan,  of  New  York,  &c.,  &c.,  all  Black  Republicans, 
monopolized  all  the  great  committees.  Thus  was  the  work  of  Dis¬ 
union  formally  begun  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States!  This 
monstrous  act,  unprecedented  in  all  our  history,  was  the  deliberate 
work  of  the  men  who  now  surround  Fremont.  Will  he  hesitate  to  carry 
out  the  baleful  project,  if  elected  ?  Will  those  who  rule  him  be 
less  bold  than  they  are  in  Congress,  when  they  lay  hands  on  the 
Government  and  the  Constitution  ?  It  would  be  madness  to  doubt 
them. 

Fremont’s  Friends  in  Ohio. 

The  Abolitionist  Convention,  which  nominated  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
for  Governor  of  Ohio,  adopted  the  following  resolutions.  All  these 
fanatics  are  now  for  Fremont : 

“  Resolved,  That  we  cannot  respect,  nor  can  we  confide,  in  those  ‘  Lower 
Law'  doctors  of  Divinity,  who  hold  Awman  laws  oiowe  the  laws  of  God;  nor 
can  we  concur  in  their  teachings,  that  the  Divine  law  is  subject  to  Congres¬ 
sional  Compromise.'’ — Chase  Convention,  Ravenna. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  give  it  distinctly  to  be  understood,  by  this 
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nation  and  the  world,  that,  as  Abolitionists,  considering  that  the  strength  of 
our  cause  lies  in  its  righteousness,  and  our  hopes  for  it  in  our  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  God,  and  our  support  for  the  rights  of  naan,  we  owe  to  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  as  a  proof  of  our  allegiance  to  Him,  in 
all  our  civil  relations  and  offices,  whether  as  friends,  citizens,  or  as  public 
functionaries,  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
regard  and  treat  the  third  clause  of  the  instrument,  whenever  applied  in 
the  ease  of  a  fugitive  slave,  as  utterly  null  and  void,  and  consequently  as 
forming  no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whenever  we  are 
called  upon  or  sworn  to  support  it.” — Chase  Convention. 

Salmon  P.  Chase  was  at  the  Abolition  Convention,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  the  17th  of  June,  by  letter  and  originally  as  a  candidate — 
afterwards  a  zealous  supporter  of  Premont  for  nomination.  Ee  is 
an  original  old  line  Abolitionist,  in  favor  of  negro  sujfrage  and 
negro  equality ;  opposed  to  the  Constitutional  provisions  for  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  in  favor  of  excluding  all  slaveholders 
from  office  ;  believes  that  slavery  in  the  States  would  not  continue 
a  year  after  the  accession  of  the  Anti-slavery  party  to  power  ;  and 
thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  by  the  Constitutional  power  of 
Congress,  and  the  State  Legislatures. 

So  Benjamin  P.  Wade,  now  a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio,  is  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  Premont,  and  a  leader  of  the  party.  Hear  him  : 

“  He  thought  there  was  but  one  issue  before  the  people,  and  that  was  the 
question  of  American  slavery.  He  said  the  Whig  party  is  not  only  dead, 
hut  stinks.  It  shows  signs  occasionally  of  convulsive  spasms,  as  is  some¬ 
times  exhibited  in  the  dead  snake’s  tail  after  the  head  and  body  have  been 
buried.  » 

“  There  is  really  no  union  novo  between  the  Earth  and  the  South,  and  he 
believed  no  two  nations  upon  the  earth  entertained  feelings  of  more  bitter 
rancor  towards  each  other,  than  these  two  nations  of  the  Republic.  The 
only  salvation  of  the  Union,  therefore,  was  to  be  found  in  divesting  it  en¬ 
tirely  from  all  taint  of  slavery.” 

Rufus  P.  Spaulding  was  a  member  and  leader  of  the  Convention. 
Hear  him : 

“  In  the  case  of  the  alternative  being  presented  of  the  continuance  of 
slavery  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  I  am  for  dissolution,  and  I  care  not 
bow  quick  it  comes.” 

Horaob  Mann,  formerly  of  Massachusetts,  and  now  of  Ohio,  is  the 
supporter  of  Premont.  Hear  him : 

“  In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  add  that  such  is  my  solemn  and  abiding 
conviction  of  the  character  of  slavery,  that,  under  a  full  sense  of  my  re- 
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gpon^bility  to  my  country  and  my  God,  I  deliberately  say,  hetter  disunion 
— hetter  a  civil  or  a  servile  war — hetter  anything  that  God  in  his  provi¬ 
dence  shall  send — than  an  extension  of  the  hounds  of  slavery.” 

What  killed  off  Judge  McLean  at  Philadelphia. 

The  public  have  long  known  Judge  McLean  as  a  man  of  learning 
and  ability  and  firmness  of  character.  When  consulted  by  the  “  Re¬ 
publicans”  on  the  subject  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
he  made  this  distinct  avowal: 

“But  my  mind  has  been  made  up,  if  elected,  I  would  reform  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  rest  the  executive  power  on  the  great  principles  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  or  fall  in  the  attempt.  On  no  other  condition  could  I  accept  the  office 
of  President.  This  involves  no  sectionalism,  except  that  which  arises  from 
the  independence  of  State  government  and  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Union.” 

As  the  Philadelphia  Convention  was  based  on  Sectionalism,  its 
hopes  of  carrying  the  election  resting  almost  wholly  upon  that 
ground,  this  repudiation  by  the  Judge  darkened  his  prospects.  When 
he  added  that  he  would  seek  reform,  instead  of  opening  the  treasury 
and  means  of  the  government  to  be  plundered,  his  chance  for  a  nomi¬ 
nation  became  hopeless,  and  his  name  was  withdrawn,  and  one  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  more  yielding  and  pliant  on  both  points  was  promptly 
nominated.  Sectionalism  for  a  basis,  and  plunder  for  an  object, 
were  never  more  markedly  displayed.  Both  are  strikingly  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  selection  of  Fremont  and  Dayton. 

Giddings  in  the  Disunion  Convention. 

Joshua  R.  Giddings  was  at  this  Convention,  a  leading  spirit  in 
all  its  acts,  reeking  as  he  is  with  the  stench  of  twenty  years  of 
Abolitionism.  What  he  did  in  that  Convention,  the  National  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Disunion  organ  at  Washington  will  say.  We  copy  from  the 
Era  of  the  26th  of  June,  1856 : 

“  Thank  God  !  the  movement  has  escaped  this  danger ;  the  counsels  of 
temporizing  men  have  failed  j  to  the  bold,  clear-sighted  Joshua  R.  Gid¬ 
dings,  sustained  by  the  good  sense  of  the  Convention,  are  we  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Great  Movement  against  the  Slave  Power,  free  from 
all  entangling  alliances.” 

The  Friends  of  Fremont  in  Illinois. 

The  Abolition  Know  Nothings  of  Illinois,  now  all  for  Fremont, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions,  July  11, 1855.  Their  action  since 
then  is  even  more  revolutionary. 
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“  That  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  American  party  of  the  United 
States  are  called  upon  to  take  open,  fearless,  and  unreserved  ground  upon  the 
great  question  of  Slavery,  that  is  now  agitating  the  people  of  every  section 
of  this  Union;  and  that  the  intense  excitement  and  agitation  which  at  the 
present  time  are  distracting  our  country  upon  the  suQect  of  Slavery  have 
been  caused  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise;  and  that  that  repeal 
was  uncalled  for,  a  gross  violation  and  disregard  of  a  sacred  compact,  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  two  great  sections  of  this  confederacy,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  destructive  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  Union.  That  a 
restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  as  it  will  restore  the  territory  for 
which  it  was  originally  made  to  the  same  situation  in  which  it  was  before 
that  line  was  unnecessarily  destroyed,  so  it  will  restore  peace  and  harmony 
to  the  country,  without  injury  or  injustice  to  any  portion  of  the  Union;  that 
while  it  will  only  give  to  freedom  that  which  with  due  solemnity  and  in  good 
faith  was  long  since  conveyed  to  her  under  the  contract,  it  will  equally  pre¬ 
serve  the  full  and  undisputed  rights  acquired  under  it  by  the  South,  and 
that  therefore  the  Missouri  Compromise  should  be  restored,  and  that  in  all 
political  national  contests  the  American  party  in  the  State  of  Illinois  will 
demand  of  its  candidates  for  office,  among  other  qualifications,  their  open 
and  undisguised  opinions  upon  this  subject, 

“  The  essential  modification  of  the  naturalization  laws  by  extending  the 
time  of  residence  required  of  those  of  foreign  birth  to  entitle  them  to  citi¬ 
zenship.  A  total  repeal  of  all  state  laws  allowing  any  but  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  right  of  suffrage.  But  a  careful  avoidance  of  all  inter¬ 
ference  with  rights  of  citizenship  already  acquired  under  existing  laws. 

“Resistance  to  the  corrupting  influences  and  aggressive  policy  of  the 
Romish  Church,  unswerving  opposition  to  all  foreign  influence,  or  inter¬ 
ference  of  foreign  emissaries,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.” 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fact  that  every  Black  Republican  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  Illinois  is  for  Fremont. 

Fremont’s  Friends  in  New  Hampshire. 

Gov.  Colby,  Hale,  Tuck,  and  all  the  Hisunionists  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  are  under  the  Fremont  flag.  The  following  resolution  passed 
the  last  Fremont  Abolition  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire: 

^‘Resolved,  That  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  demand  as  a  right  the 
restoration  of  said  Compromise,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska  bill,  so  called,  so  as  to  exclude  Slavery  from  said  Territories,  and 
will  never  consent  to  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  any  State  out  of  said 
Territory  with  a  Constitution  tolerating  Slavery.” 

John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  delegate  to  the  Black  Repub¬ 
lican  Fremont  Convention  of  the  17th  of  June,  1856,  addressed 
that  Convention,  and  said : 

“Mr.  Hale  congratulated  the  Convention  upon  the  spirit  of 
unanimity  with  which  it  had  done  its  work.  I  helieve^  said  he, 
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that  this  is  not  so  much  a  Convention  to  change  the  Administration 
of  the  G-overnment,  hut  to  say  whether  there  shall  he  any  government 
to  he  administered.  You  have  assemhled^  not  to  say  whether  this 
Union  shall  he  yreserved^  hut  to  say  whether  it  shall  he  a  Messing  or 
a  scorn  and  hissing  among  the  nations.  Some  men  pretend  to  be 
astonished  and  surprised  at  the  events  -which  are  occurring  around 
us  ;  hut  I  am  not  more  surprised  than  I  shall  be  this  autumn  to  see 
the  fruits  following  the  buds  and  the  blossoms.” 

Fremont’s  Kno-w  Nothing  Friends  in  Massachusetts. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Abolition  column  is  a  unit  for  Fremont, 
and  this  includes  not  only  Wilson  and  Sumner,  not  only  Garrison 
and  Wendell  Phillips,  but,  also,  the  Rockwell  and  Boston  Atlas 
party. 

Senator  Wilson  and  Disunion. 

In  October,  of  1855,  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  made  a 
speech  at  the  Tabernacle,  in  New  York,  in  which  he  said : 

“  Every  generous  impulse  of  the  human  heart  is  with  us — every  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  human  conscience  is  with  us ;  the  great  hopes  of  the  human 
race  are  all  with  us,  and  we  shall  triumph  in  the  end ;  we  shall  overthrow 
the  slave  power  of  the  republic ;  we  shall  enthrone  freedom  j  shall  abolish 
slavery  in  the  Territories;  we  shall  sever  the  national  government  from  all 
responsibility  for  slavery,  and  all  connection  with  it;  and  then,  gentlemen, 
then,  when  we  have  put  the  nation,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  openly, 
actually,  and  perpetually  on  the  side  of  freedom,  we  shall  have  glorious 
allies  in  the  South.  We  shall  have  men  like  Cassius  M.  Clay.  [Loud  ap¬ 
plause.]  We  shall  have  generous,  brave,  gallant  men  rise  upon  the  South, 
who  will,  in  their  own  time,  in  their  own  way,  for  the  interest  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  bondsman,  lay  the  foundations  of  a  policy  of  emancipation  that  shall 
give  freedom  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of  men  in  America.  [Enthusi¬ 
astic  applause.]  I  say,  gentlemen,  these  are  our  objects,  and  these  are 
our  purposes. 

We  shall  change  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  place 
men  in  that  Court  who  believe  with  its  pure  and  immaculate  Chief  Justice, 
John  Jay,  that  our  prayers  will  be  impious  to  Heaven,  while  we  sustain 
and  support  human  slavery.  We  shall  free  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  from  Judge  Kane.  [Loud  applause.]  And  here  let  me  say 
there  is  a  public  sentiment  growing  up  in  this  country  that  regards  Passmore 
Williamson  in  his  prison — [tremendous  applause] — in  his  prison  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  a  martyr  to  the  holy  cause  of  personal  liberty.  [Great  ap¬ 
plause.]  There  is  a  public  sentiment  springing  up,  that  will  brand  upon 
the  brow  of  J udge  Kane  a  mark  that  will  make  him  exclaim,  as  his  name¬ 
sake,  the  elder  Cain,  ^  It  is  too  great  for  me  to  bear.'  [Loud  applause.]” 
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Hear  Henry  Wilson,  Senator,  in  the  Philadelphia  Know  Nothing 
Convention,  June  12,  1855: 

“I  am  in  favor  of  relieving  the  Federal  Grovernment  from  all  connection 
with,  and  responsibility  for,  the  existence  of  slavery.  To  effect  this  object 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  the  Territories.” 

Garrison,  Sumner,  Banks,  Rockwell,  and  Wilson. 

We  have  already  shown  that  Garrison  has  resolved  to  support 
Fremont;  and  it  is  known  that  Sumner,  Banks,  Rockwell,  and  Wil¬ 
son,  do  so  most  heartily.  The  following  exhibits  the  harmony  of 
feeling  between  them : 

“No  union  with  slaveholders.  Up  with  the  flag  of  Disunion,  that  we 
may  have  a  free  and  glorious  Union  of  our  own,  &c.” — William  L.  Gar¬ 
rison. 

“  Mark !  How  stands  Massachusetts  at  this  hour  in  reference  to  the 
Union?  Just  where  she  ought  to  be — in  an  attitude  of  open  hostility.** — 
The  Liberator,  Garrison* s  paper. 

“A  northern  confederacy,  with  no  union  with  slaveholders.  To  this  all 
is  fast  tending,  and  to  this  all  must  soon  come.  The  longer  it  is  delayed, 
the  worse  for  the  country,  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  To  this  end  all 
who  love  liberty  will  labor. 

“Justice  and  liberty,  God  and  man,  demand  the  dissolution  of  this  slave¬ 
holding  Union,  and  the  formation  of  a  northern  confederacy,  in  which 
slaveholders  shall  stand  before  the  law  as  felons,  and  be  treated  as  pirates 
are  treated.  God  and  humanity  demand  a  ballot-box  in  which  the  slave¬ 
holders  shall  never  cast  a  ballot.  In  this,  what  State  so  prepared  to  lead 
as  the  old  Bay  State  f  She  has  already  made  it  a  penal  offence  to  help 
execute  a  law  of  the  Union.  I  want  to  see  the  officers  of  the  State  brought 
into  collision  with  those  of  the  Union:’ — Liberator,  Sept.  1855. 

This  much  for  Garrison.  He  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what 
he  means.  He  means  dissolution,  and  nothing  else.  Let  us  see  how 
these  declarations  harmonize  with  some  others : 

“  The  good  citizen,  as  he  reads  the  requirements  of  this  act  (the  fugitive 
slave)  is  filled  with  horror.  *  *  *  Here  the  path  of  duty  is 

clear.  I  am  bound  to  disobey  this  act.  *  h:  *  ;i«  * 

_  “Sir,  I  will  not  dishonor  this  home  of  the  Pilgrims  and  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  by  admitting, — nay,  I  cannot  believe — that  this  bill  will  be  executed 
here.” — Charles  Sumner,  Oct.  1850,  in  Boston,  and  Aug.  26,  1852,  in  U. 
S.  Senate. 

“Let  us  remember  that  more  than  three  millions  of  bondmen,  groaning 
under  nameless  woes,  demand  that  we  shall  cease  to  reprove  each  other,  and 
that  we  labor  for  their  deliverance.  ***;(!»# 

“I  tell  you  here  to-night,  that  the  agitation  of  this  question  of  human 
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slavery  will  continue  while'  the  foot  of  a  slave  presses  the  soil  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republic." — Renry  Wilson,  United  States  Senator. 

<‘I  am  not  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  cry  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Union,  though  I  am  willing,  in  a  certain  state  of  circumstances,  to  let  it 
*  slide.*  " — Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Representative  to  Congress. 

“  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  act  is  constitutional.  If 
it  is  not,  it  ought  to  he.  I  view  the  act  as  the  faithful  expression  of  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts." — Mayor  Chapin,  of  Wor¬ 
cester. 

The  object  to  be  accomplished  is  this  :  That  the  free  States  shall  take 
possession  of  the  Government  by  their  united  votes.  Minor  interests  and  old 
party  affiliations  and  prejudices  must  be  forgotten.  We  have  the  power  in 
number;  our  strength  is  in  union.** — Simon  Brown,  Massachusetts  Freesoil 
Candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

“Recognizing,  therefore,  the  paramount  issue,  I  recognize,  as  the  only 
practical  means  of  sustaining  our  position  upon  that  issue,  our  co-operation 
with  the  masses  of  our  friends  in  other  States  in  the  formation  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  of  the  Union." — Julius  Rockwell,  Massachusetts  Freesoil  Candi¬ 
date  for  Governor. 

Hear  James  Watsoi)  Webb,  another  Fremont  leader.  {We  copy 
from  Webb’s  New  York  Courier  ^  Enquirer) — 

“  We  love  (quoted)  the  Whig  party,  but  we  love  its  principles  more.  We 
dislike  Abolitionism ;  but  we  would  rather  a  thousand  times  vote  for  Garri¬ 
son  and  Tappan  as  President  and  Vice  President  than  tamely  submit  for  an 
hour  to  the  humiliation  which  the  Senate  has  put  upon  us  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise. 

“  We  are  willing  (quoted  again)  to  consort  with  the  most  rabid  Aboli¬ 
tionists  in  order  to  restore  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  thus  redress  a 
great  wrong." 

To  which  Garrison,  in  his  Boston  Liberator,  thus  affectionately 
responds : 

The  Dissolution  of  the  Union  essential  to  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery. — But  until  we  cease  to  strike  hands  religiously,  politically,  and 
governmentally  with  the  South,  and  declare  the  Union  to  be  at  an  end,  I 
believe  we  can  do  nothing  even  against  the  encroachments  of  the  slave 
power  upon  our  rights.  When  will  the  people  of  the  North  see  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  liberty  and  slavery  to  commingle,  or  for  a  true  union  to  he 
formed  between  freemen  and  slaveholders?  Between  those  who  oppress 
and  the  oppressed,  no  concord  is  possible.  This  Union — it  is  a  lie,  an  im¬ 
posture,  and  our  first  business  is  to  seek  its  utter  overthrow.  In  this  Union 
there  are  three  millions  and  a  half  of  slaves  clanking  their  chains  in  hope¬ 
less  bondage.  Let  the  Union  be  accursed  !  Look  at  the  awful  compromises 
of  the  constitution  by  which  that  instrument  is  saturated  with  the  blood  of 
the  slave !" 

General  Webb’s  candidate  for  President  has  erected  his  platform ! 
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Fremont’s  Friends  in  Massacliusetts  nullifying  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  celebrated  Personal  Liberty  law,  passed  by  the  friends  of  Fre- 
mont  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  nullifying  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  a  law  based  upon  that  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
without  which  no  Constitution  could  have  been  framed  and  adopted 
— is  as  follows : 

“By  the  10th  section  it  is  provided  that  ^any  person  who  shall  grant  a 
certificate  under  the  act  of  1851  shall  be  deprived  of  any  office  he  may 
hold  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  be  forever  thereafter  ineligible  to 
any  office  of  trust,  honor,  or  emolument  under  the  law  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.’ 

“Obedience  to  the  laws  of  Congress  is  thus  made  a  cause  why  a  citizen 
should  be  deprived  of  all  public  confidence  and  offices  of  trust;  in  other 
words,  rewards  are  held  out  for  disobedience,  while  punishment  is  dealt  out 
for  fealty  to  the  Constitution. 

“  The  eleventh  section  declares  that  ‘any  person  who  shall  act  as  counsel 
or  attorney  for  any  claimant  under  said  act  shall  be  deprived  of  any  com¬ 
mission  he  may  then  hold  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall 
be  thereafter  incapacitated  to  appear  as  counsel  or  attorney  in  the  courts  of 
the  Commonwealth.’ 

“  Any  attorney  who  shall  presume  to  pursue  his  chosen  profession,  and 
act  as  counsel  in  the  United  States  Courts,  to  aid  in  the  investigation  of  the 
rights  of  parties,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  Constitution  be  was  sworn  to  sup¬ 
port  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  and  without 
which  act  he  could  not  practise  in  said  courts,  is  to  be  expelled  from  that 
same  Dar  for  doing  what  he  was  required  to  swear  he  would  do  when 
admitted. 

“The  16th  section  forbids  any  member  of  the  volunteer  militia  from  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  provides  that  ‘  any 
member  of  the  same  who  shall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  and  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison 
Qot  less  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  two  years.’ 

“  Imprisoument  ‘  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  two  years’  is  the 
moderate  penalty  attached  to  the  criminal  offence  of  aiding  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  laud.  What  language  of  nullification  can  be  plainer? 
j^ell  did  Garrison  assert  that  Massachusetts  stands  ‘  in  an  attitude  of  open 
hostility  to  the  Union  !’  ” 

Now  hear  Josiah  Quincey  of  Boston. 

JosiAii  Quincey  is  the  venerable  bead  of  a  large  class  of  men  in 
Boston,  who  are  constantly  at  work  against  the  Union.  During  the 
liite  war  with  England  he  began  his  crusade  against  the  Union,  and 
Burpassed  its  worst  adversaries.  He  assailed  Mr.  Jefferson  for  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  because  this  was  intended,  in  his  opinion, 
to  extend  the  area  of  Slavery.  Though  past  eighty-five,  he  is  still 
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the  enemy  of  the  Democracy.  He  is  now  in  the  field  for  Fremont. 
What  his  views  now  are,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  his  speech,  at  Boston,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1854. 

“The  Nebraska  fraud  is  not  that  burden  on  which  I  iutend  now  to  speak. 
There  is  one  nearer  home,  more  immediately  present  and  more  insupporta¬ 
ble.  Of  what  that  burden  is,  I  shall  speak  plainly.  The  obligation  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  free  States  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  is  that  burden — 
and  it  must  he  ohl iterated  from  that  Constitution,  at  every  hazard. 

“  And  such  an  obliteration  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  as  much  the  interest 
of  the  South  as  it  is  of  the  North.” 

This  man  knows  that  we  should  have  no  Union  or  Constitution, 
but  for  this  very  provision ! 

Josiah  Quincey  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  and  though 
approaching  his  ninetieth  year,  is  still  as  hostile  to  the  Union 
as  he  was  fifty-three  years  ago,  while  Jefferson  was  President,  or  at  a 
later  period,  when  Jackson  was  chief  magistrate. 

Fremont’s  Friends  in  New  York. 

Gen.  James  Watson  Webb  was  a  delegate  to  the  Black  Republi¬ 
can  Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  and  favored  that  body  wdth  his  sage 
counsels.  He  delivered  a  speech,  which  is  reported  for  the  New 
York  Times,  and  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract,  and  ask 
for  it  a  careful  perusal : 

“Why,  I  ask,  are  we  here?  We  are  here  because  the  countty  is  in 
danger.  We  are  here  because  a  solemn  compact,  by  which  the  curse  of 
Slavery  was  limited  forever  to  latitude  30  deg.  30  miu.  has  been  violently 
disruptured,  torn  asunder,  and  the  people  of  the  North  told  ‘you  shall  have 
this  matter  forced  upon  you.’  Now,  what  are  the  people  doing  ?  Our 
people,  hiving  order  and  loving  law,  and  willing  to  abide  by  the  ballot-box, 
eomc  together  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  ask  us  to  give  them  a  nomi¬ 
nation  which,  when  fairly  put  before  the  people,  will  unite  public  sentiment, 
and,  through  the  ballot-box,  will  restrain  and  repel  this  pro-slavery  exten¬ 
sion,  and  this  aggression  of  the  slaveticracy  What  else  are  they  doing? 
They  tell  you  that  they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  ballot-box,  and  willing 
to  make  that  the  last  appeal.  If  we  fail  there,  what  then  f  We  will  drive 
it  hark.,  swwd  in  hand,  and,  so  help  me  God  !  helieviny  that  to  he  rhjht,  I 
am  with  them.  [Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  ‘Good.’]  Now,  then,  gentle¬ 
men,  on  your  action  depends  the  result.  You  may,  with  God’s  blessing, 
present  to  this  country  a  name  rallying  around  it  all  the  elements  of  the 
opposition,  and  we  will  thus  become  so  strong  that  through  the  ballot-box 
we  shall  save  the  country.  But,  if  a  name  he  presented  on  which  we  may 
not  ndhp  and  the  consequence  is  civil  war — yes,  nothinij  more,  nothing  less, 
hut  civil  war — I  ask,  then,  what  is  our  first  duty?" 

In  another  part  of  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Seward’s  opinion  may  be 

found. 
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Horace  Greeley  was  one  of  the  most  active  advocates  of  Fremont, 
and  now  advocates  him  on  the  Disunion  grounds. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  has  also  been  hired  to  advocate  Fremont, 
though  on  the  4th  of  April,  1856,  he  spoke  of  him  in  the  following 
insulting  terms : 

“  Col.  Fremont  Brought  out. — The  ‘  Cleveland  Herald’  (Nigger 
■Worshipper),  has  hoisted  tlic  flag  of  Col.  John  C.  Fremont,  as  the  pro¬ 
per  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Anti-slavery  Holy  Alliance.  In  the 
course  of  a  lengthy  glorification  over  him,  this  Cleveland  organ  says : 

“  ‘  Col.  Fremont,  we  feel  authorized  to  say,  does  not  acquiesce  in  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act ;  in  submission  to  the  wrong  perpetrated  in  violating 
the  compact ;  in  the  atrocious  iniquity  of  defeating  the  law  thus  substituted 
by  force,  when  it  was  discovered  that  it  would  not  subserve  the  purposes  of 
the  enemies  of  freedom  ;  and  the  crime  of  the  Government  in  upholding  that 
usurpation,  the  most  tyrannical  in  its  laws  of  any  since  Draco’s.  When  the 
proper  occasion  comes  for  an  avowal  of  his  piinciples  and  purposes  on  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day,  we  are  assured,  he  will  express  them  without 
reserve.’ 

“It  thus  appears,  that  our  Cleveland  abolition  cotemporary  speaks  by 
authurity.  Fremont  has  caught  the  White  House  fever.  He  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends.  He  is  rich,  exceedingly,  and  said  to  be  liberal.  Does 
Seward  give  way,  to  save  expen.ses,  this  time?  It  looks  very  much  as  if 
Fremont  were  to  be  victimized  to  get  the  party  organized.  Let  him  consult 
Live  Oak  George.” 

The  Avowed  Abolitionist  and  Disnnionist,  H.  Ward  Beecher,  of  New 
York,  on  Fremont. 

The  reverend  agitator,  Ward  Beecher,  is  out  for  Fremont,  in  the 
last  number  of  his  “  Independent.”  He  is,  probably,  next  to  Gar¬ 
rison  and  Phillips,  the  most  profligate  calumniator  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  Now  for  the  opinions  of  this  new  captain  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  forces : 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1855,  Beecher  said,  in  a  lecture  in 
New  York,  on  the  subject  of  cutting  the  North  from  the  South: 

“  All  attempts  at  evasion,  at  adjourning,  at  concealiug  and  comprom'sing, 
are  in  vaiu.  The  reason  of  our  long  agitation  is,  not  that  restless  Aboli¬ 
tionists  are  abroad,  that  ministers  will  meddle  with  improper  themes,  that 
parties  are  disregardful  of  their  country’s  interest.  These  are  symptoms 
only,  not  the  disease;  the  eflects,  not  the  causes. 

“Two  great  powers  that  will  not  live  together  are  in  our  midst,  and  tug¬ 
ging  at  each  other’s  throats.  They  will  search  each  other  out,  though  you 
separate  them  a  hundred  times  And  if  by  an  insane  blindness  you  shall 
contrive  to  put  off  the  issue,  and  send  this  unsettled  dispute  down  to  y>>ur 
children,  it  will  go  down,  gathering  volume  aud  strength  at  every  step,  to 
Waste  aud  desolate  their  heritage.  Let  it  be  settled  now.  Clear  the  place. 
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Bring  in  the  champions.  Let  them  put  their  lances  in  rest  for  the  charge. 
Sound  the  trumpet,  and  God  save  the  right  T* 


Rifles  before  Bibles. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  in  his  church  to  promote  emigration  to 
Kansas,  the  Rev.  Ilenrj  Ward  Beecher  made  the  following  remarks, 
as  we  find  them  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

“  He  believed  that  the  Sharp  rifle  was  truly  moral  agency,  and  there  was 
more  moral  power  in  one  of  those  instruments,  so  far  as  the  slaveholders  of 
Kansas  were  concerned,  than  in  a  hundred  Bibles.  You  might  just  as  well, 
said  he,  read  the  Bible  to  buiFaloes  as  to  those  fellows  who  follow  Atchison 
and  Stringfellow ;  but  they  have  a  supreme  respect  for  the  log'c  that  is  em¬ 
bodied  iu  Sharp’s  rifles.  The  Bible  is  addressed  to  the  conscience  j  but 
when  you  address  it  to  them  it  has  no  eflFcct — there  is  no  conscience  there. 
Though  he  was  a  peace  man,  he  had  the  greatest  regard  for  Sharp’s  rifles, 
and  for  that  pluck  that  induced  those  New  England  men  to  use  them.  In 
such  issues,  under  such  circumstances,  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  such 
instrumentalities.  General  Scott  bad  said  it  was  difiicult  to  get  the  New 
England  men  into  a  quarrel,  but  when  they  are  waked  up  and  have  the  law 
on  their  side,  they  are  the  ugliest  customers  iu  the  world.” 

The  New  Yorh  Observer^  a  religious  paper,  of  vast  influence,  copy¬ 
ing  the  above,  adds: 

“  Wo  remember  the  time  when,  in  the  same  church,  the  same  minister  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  presented  a  cannou-ball  to  a  political  agitator  as  the 
argument  to  which  it  was  best  to  resort.  That  act,  as  inconsistent  as  it  then 
appeared,  and  still  appears  to  us,  was  innocent  compared  with  the  intempe¬ 
rate,  not  to  say  sacrilegious  language  of  the  extract  made  above.” 

What  a  Combination  !  Seward,  Greeley,  Bennet,  AVatson 
Webb,  II.  Ward  Beecher,  &c.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
goodly  company  will  speedily  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  Fred. 
Douglass  and  his  black  republicans. 

Every  Black  Republican  in  Congress,  from  New  York,  is  now  the 
earnest  advocate  of  Fremont. 


Another  Disunion  Witness  for  Fremont. 

From  the  New  York  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  June  21,  1856. 

'‘,The  Abolitionists  as  Prophets  — Whoever  has  been  an  attentive 
reader  of  Anti-Slavery  literature  and  journalism  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  cannot  but  have  been  struck  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  that  runs 
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through  it  all.  To  be  sure,  the  Abolitionists  may  be  said  to  belong  to  that 
large  class  of  prophets  who  help  to  bring  about  the  accomplish inenrof  their 
own  predictions.  But  it  is  a  proof  that  they  have  known  what  they  wanted, 
and  also  how  best  to  bring  it  about.  They  have  had  a  clear  vision  from  the 
beginning  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  walk,  and  of  the  work  which 
they  had  to  do.  They  acted  on  certain  fixed  principles,  basing  their  mea¬ 
sures  on  the  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  man ;  and,  as  their  princi¬ 
ples  were  eternally  right,  and  their  views  of  man  and  his  ways  founded  on 
reason  and  experience,  and  as  their  speculations  and  their  practice  had  no 
taint  of  selfishness  in  them,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  they  should  see 
clearly  and  act  sagaciously.  Only,  they  have  not  seen  half  that  was  to 
come  to  pass,  and  the  times  were  hidden  from  them,  so  that  they  are  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  haste  with  which  the  procession  of  events  hurries  past,  in  spite 
of  the  second  sight  which  discerned  their  coming  shadows  in  the  distant 
future. 

“  Among  the  many  predictions  which  they  have  uttered,  or  rather  the 
many  statements  they  have  made,  as  to  what  must  come  to  pass,  the  one 
which  fivm  or  six  years  ago,  seemed  the  wildest,  was  the  necessary  division 
of  the  nation  into  two  parts— the  Northern  and  the  Southern— of  which  the 
principles  should  be  Slavery  and  Anti- Slavery .  Five  years  ago,  what  seemfed 
more  unlikely  than  that  the  nation  should  be  divided  into  strictly  sectional 
parties  as  it  is  now  ?  The  Whigs  were  running  up  their  bids  for  slavehold¬ 
ing  support  with  a  desperation  which  showed  that  they  had  abandoned  any 
other  hope  of  success.  Daniel  Webster  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  a  North, 
and  had  flung  himself  and  all  he  had  at  the  feet  of  the  Slave-masters,  as  his. 
last  and  only  chance  for  the  eminence  he  sighed  for.  They  spurned  him 
away,  to  be  sure,  and  sent  him  broken-hearted  into  his  grave  j  but  they  ap¬ 
pointed  both  the  candidates  and  elected  the  one  they  loved  the  best. 

“The  idea  of  a  Northern  party,  of  a  party  which  should  not  extend  its 
ramifications  into  the  Southern  States,  was  regarded  as  something  worse 
than  a  chimera,  as  a  positive  imagining  of  the  death  of  the  Republic,  as  a 
positive  misprision  of  treason.  What  a  change  has  come  over  the  dreams 
of  the  people  since  then  !  The  Whig  party,  five  years  ago  in  power,  and 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  maintaining  it,  now  dispersed,  is  demolished 
and  ground  to  powder.  Their  very  name  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth — or  exists  only  as  a  mockery  and  a  laughing-stock.  The  Abolitionists 
foresaw  that  this  must  come  to  passj  but  they  did  not  dream  of  its  accom¬ 
plishing  itself  so  soon."  “That  the  National  parties  should  sooner  or 
later  divide  on  the  only  real  matter  of  dispute  existing  in  the  country,  was 
inevitable.” 

“But  the  lines  are  now  drawn  and  the  hosts  are  encamped  over  against 
each  other.  The  attempt  to  keep  up  a  delusive  alliance  with  natural  ene¬ 
mies  has  been  abandoned. 

“The  Abolitionists  have  been  telling  these  things  in  the  ears  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  have  had  a  double  part  in  what  has 
come  to  pass,  both  by  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  North,  and 
y^^pclling  the  people  of  the  South  to  the  very  atrocities  which  have  startled 
he  North  into  attention.  Notiliing  but  the  madness  which  ushers  in  de¬ 
struction  and  the  pride  which  goeth  before  a  fall,  on  the  part  of  the  slave- 
nlders,  could  have  roused  the  sluggish  North  from  its  comfortable  dreams 
of  wealth,  and  made  it  put  itself  even  into  a  posture  of  resistance.” 
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^‘The  North  is  in  a  state  of  excitement,  temporary  perhaps,  hut  real  for  the 
time,  and  the  widening  lines  of  division  between  the  North  and  South  are 
growing  deep  and  distinct. 

“  It  is  long  since  this  paper  took  the  ground  that  the  first  thing,  though 
hg  no  means  the  only  thing,  needful  was  the  formation  of  Sectional  parties — 
of  parties  distinctly  Northern  and  Southern,  and,  of  necessity,  Slavery  and 
Anti- Slavery.  We  rejoice  that  our  eyes  behold  the  day  of  that  beginning 
of  the  end.  Not  that  we  have  any  very  exalted  hopes  from  the  success  of  the 
Republican  party,  even  if  we  considered  its  success  a  very  likely  thing. 
All  that  it  proposes  to  itself  is  to  keep  Slavery  out  of  Kansas,  provided 
the  actual  settlers  there  do  not  want  to  have  it  in.  This  is  a  very  small 
platform  for  a  great  party  to  stand  upon,  it  must  be  owned ;  and  in  rejoic¬ 
ing  to  see  it,  we  certainly  are  grateful  for  very  moderate  mercies.  But  it 
is  not  the  platform  that  is  significant — it  is  not  the  point  nominally  at  issue 
that  is  the  material  thing.  The  position  is  everything .  It  is  the  attitude 
that  is  expressive  and  encouraging.  It  is  the  entire  separation  of  the  party 
from  all  Southern  alliance,  and  from  all  possibility  of  Slaveholding  help, 
that  gives  it  its  encouraging  aspect  and  makes  it  with  all  its  shortcomings,  a 
thing  to  thank  God  for. 

“  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  do  not  look  upon  this  new  party  as  one 
that  should  supersede  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement.  It  has  sprung  from 
that  movement,  and  whatever  of  strength  and  hope  it  has  lies  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  feeling  of  the  Northern  mind.  It  is  vain  that  servile  men-pleasers 
seek  to  separate  this  effect  from  its  Anti- Slavery  origin.  The  Slaveholders 
stamp  it  with  its  real  character,  and  DESCRIBE  it  better  than  it  LIKES 
TO  DO  ITSELF.  It  is  true  that  the  differing  sagacities  of  the  Slaveholders 
and  the  Abolitionists  both  discern  that  this  must  be  the  ultimate  result.” 


The  Disimion  Organ  at  the  seat  of  the  National  Government  ont  for 
Fremont. 

From  the  Washington  National  Era,  of  June  26,  1856. 

“  Having  thus  given  an  exposition  of  the  action  of  the  Convention,  and 
defined  our  position,  we  shall  henceforth  do  all  that  may  lie  in  our  power  to 
bring  about  a  perfect  union  of  the  friends  of  Freedom  at  home  and  of  good 
faith  and  peace  in  our  foreign  relations,  against  the  Cincinnati  nominations, 
pledged  as  they  are  by  the  platform  which  accompanies  them,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  who  framed  both,  to  Slavery  at  home  and  filibustering  abroad.  Like 
many  others,  we  may  hare  been  vexed,  disappointed,  sometimes  mortified, 
at  the  injudicious  and  unfair  measures  of  men  who  ought  to  have  known 
better;  but,  we  place  our  great  movement  above  men  :  it  is  the  only  move¬ 
ment  which  aims  or  is  calculated  to  save  Kansas,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
despf)tism  which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  is  perpetually 
seeking  to  subjugate  the  country  to  Slavery  :  its  platform  is  clear,  sound, 
and  comprehensive :  its  nominations  must  represent  it :  by  sustaining  them, 
we  sustain  it:  opposition  to  them  will  only  tend  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  and 
policy  of  an  Administration  which  has  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
myil  and  foreign  war.  Will  not  patriotic  men,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  preferences,  hesitate  long  before  assuming  such  a  responsibility  as 
that?” 
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From  the  same  paper  of  July  3,  185b. 

“The  Philadelphia  Convention  has  defined  the  issues  of  the  campaign, 
framed  the  platform,  made  the  nominations,  and  respectfully  called  u^on 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  sustain 
them.  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  North  Americans  and  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  all  sorts  of  Americans  rallying  to  the  standard  of  Fremont,  and 
uniting  to  put  down  the  Slave  Power,  but  let  us  have  no  talk  of  special  ar¬ 
rangements  with  any  particular  class  or  party,” 

Fremont’s  Friends  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  aver  that  there  is  not  an  Abolitionist  or  Disunionist  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  who  is  not  an  active  and  open  friend  of  John  C.  Fremont 
for  the  Presidency.  David  Wilmot  and  William  F.  Johnston  lead 
the  motley  crew,  both  recreants  from  the  Democratic  party,  because 
the  Democratic  party  respected  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  not  desert  its  injunctions.  Ever  since  their  recreancy, 
they  have  been  busied  in  doing  all  within  their  power  to  destroy  the 
eflSciency  of  the  Democracy,  and  to  assist  the  worst  fanatics  of  the 
day.  Conservative  men  will  not  forget  that  Johnston,  when  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  officers  of  the  General  Government  to  execute  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  put  the  bill  in  his  pocket,  while  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  retained  it,  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the  majority  of  the 
Legislature.  Wilmot  has  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse.  At  first, 
he  was  only  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  continued  to  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  a  Democrat  for  some  time.  Now  he  is  the  companion  and 
friend  of  men,  whom,  ten  years  ago,  he  would  have  regarded  it  as  a 
personal  insult  to  be  associated  with.  We  might  enumerate  a  hun¬ 
dred  others  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  but  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
mention  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Passmore  Williamson,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Abolition  and  Anti-slavery  Society  in  Philadelphia.  The  plot¬ 
ters  of  the  Christiana  outrage  are  all  embarked  in  the  cause  which 
acknowledges  John  C.  Fremont  as  its  leader  and  its  candidate. 

The  only  candidate  to  arrest  this  tide  of  demoralization  and  sec¬ 
tionalism,  is  James  Buchanan.  It  is  against  him  and  against  the 
Constitution  that  this  combination  has  been  formed.  It  is  in  vain 
for  a  conservative  citizen,  of  whatever  politics,  to  close  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  choice  is  narrow-ed  down  between  Buchanan  and 
Fremont,  between  the  Constitution  as  represented  by  the  one,  and 
disunion  as  represented  by  the  other.  The  election  of  the  latter 
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■would  dissolve  every  tie  binding  these  States  together.  It  would  con¬ 
vert  the  District  of  Columbia  into  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war ;  it  would 
alienate  every  Southern  State  through  its  representatives,  and  it 
would  leave  in  each  branch  of  Congress  a  fanatical  representation 
committed  to  the  worst  doctrines  that  have  ever  been  preached  or 
practised  in  any  country.  It  is  also  in  vain  for  moderate  order-loving 
citizens  to  deny  to  themselves  that  the  combination  which  supports 
John  C.  Fremont  is  at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  other 
factions,  and  that  chief  among  these  latter  is  the  faction  of  Abolition 
Know  Nothings.  The  national  men  in  the  North  and  South  who  still 
support  Mr.  Fillmore,  are  regarded  already  by  Fremont  and  his 
friends  as  certain,  in  the  end,  to  prove  his  willing  or  unwilling  allies. 
Even  now  where  there  are  Fremont  and  Fillmore  tickets  running  in 
the  free  States,  such  men  as  Wm.  F.  Johnston,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
and  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  have  prepared  a  plan  by  which 
the  National  friends  of  Fillmore  and  the  Disunion  friends  of  Fremont 
shall  vote  the  same  electoral  ticket,  though  Fillmore  himself  has 
denounced  in  terms  of  withering  eloquence  the  platform  upon  which 
Fremont  stands,  while  in  the  South  every  vote  thrown  for  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  is  more  or  less  an  aid  to  John  C.  Fremont,  to  the  extent  that 
ft  may  weaken  James  Buchanan. 

We  would  speak  of  Mr.  Fillmore  with  entire  respect.  His  speech 
at  Albany  was  patriotic  and  forcible,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
out  of  New  York,  in  the  North,  all  those  who  pretend  to  support  him 
will  be  called  upon  in  the  State  elections  to  unite  against  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  with  the  friends  of  Fremont,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Black  Republicans.  In  the  November  election,  when  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidates  come  to  be  voted  for,  a  similar  attempt  will  be  made 
to  bring  his  friends  into  the  support  of  the  same  electoral  ticket, 
which  is  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  candidate  of  Greeley,  Seward, 
and  Giddings. 
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SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  RECKLESS  FARRICATIONS. 


THE  “DROP  OF  BLOOD”  FALSEHOOD. 

It  mvist  be  a  desperate  calumny  that  Horace  Greeley  -will  not  circulate 
against  a  political  opponent.  In  bis  New  York  Tribune,  of  the  7th  of 
.June,  1856,  he  refuses  to  endorse  the  stoiy,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  once 
declared,  that  “  if  he  had  a  drop  of  Democratic  blood  in  his  body,  he 
would  open  his  veins  and  let  it  out.”  Mr.  Greeley  says  : 

“There  has  long  been  a  story  current  that,  in  his  old  Federal  days, 
Mr.  Buchanan  once  declared,  that  ‘  if  he  supposed  he  had  a  drop  of 
Democratic  blood  in  his  veins,  he  would  open  them  and  let  it  out.’ 
We  do  not  think  any  one  who  knew  Mr.  Buchanan,  can  have  ever 
credited  this  tale.  There  is  not  a  man  living  more  unlikely  to  make 
rash,  silly  speeches,  than  he  is.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  refutation  to  this  amende  honorable  ; 
but  as  the  accusation,  contemptible  a»s  it  is,  may  require  some  new 
authoritative  contradiction,  we  give  Mr.  Buchanan’s  own  words,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Philadelphia  Courier  and  Enquirer,  introduced  by  the  editor 
of  the  Harrisburg  Reporter  : 

[From  the  Washington  Union.] 

THE  “DROP  OF  BLOOD”  CALUMNY. 

We  published  yesterday  the  emphatic  denunciation  by  the  Lancaster 
Intelligencer,  of  the  base  calumny  which  attributed  to  Mr.  Buchanan  the 
declaration,  that  “  if  he  had  a  drop  of  Democratic  blood  in  his  veins,  he 
would  let  it  Out.”  It  seems  now  that  this  falsehood  originated  in  1828, 
when  Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  as  a  Jackson  Demo¬ 
crat.  The  charge  was  revived  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  came  forward  with  the  characteristic  straightforwardess  and  fi^nk- 
ness  of  his  nature,  and  denounced  it  as  an  unmitigated  calumny.  We 
copy  from  the  Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania)  Reporter,  the  letter  of  Mr. 
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Buchanan,  with  the  single  remark  that,  with  such  a  refutation  as  we  now 
present,  no  one  can  repeat  the  slander  without  knowingly  giving  cur¬ 
rency  to  a  falsehood : 

[From  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Reporter.] 

We  observe  by  the  report  of  Congressional  proceedings,  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  of  March  30th,  that  on  the  previous  Friday 
evening,  our  Senator  Buchanan  was  assailed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  the  charge  of  once  having  said,  in  a  4th  of  July 
oration,  “  that  if  he  thought  he  had  one  drop  of  Democratic  blood  in  his 
veins,  he  would  let  it  out.”  This  charge  was  promptly  contradicted  by 
ilessrs.  Rarasey  and  (xencral  Keim,  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  make  any  comments  upon  this 
ridiculous  story,  which  first  originated  in  1828,  immediately  preceding 
Mr.  Buchanan's  fifth  election  to  Congress,  but  merely  to  re-publish  the 
letter  of  that  gentleman  to  the  editor  af  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  and 
Courier,  dated  February  27,  1838,  contradicting  the  charge  so  explicitly 
and  unequivocally,  as  to  silence  the  slander,  it  was  supposed,  forever. 
This  letter  was  elicited  by  a  similar  charge,  made  in  debate  by  Mr.  Cox, 
a  member  of  the  Convention  for  amending  the  Constitution  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  May,  1837.  It  was  then  promptly  repelled,  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  by  the  present  Judge  Porter  and  Emanuel  C.  Reigart,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  body — the  first  a  prominent  Democrat,  and  the  latter  one  of 
the  anti-Masonic  party  in  Pennsylvania.  Had  this  sentiment,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it,  ever  been  uttered  by  Mr.  Buchanan  at  a  ‘‘  political  meeting 
in  the  court-house  in  Lancaster,”  these  two  gentlemen,  from  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  character,  must  either  have  heard  it  themselves,  or  immediately 
heard  it  from  others;  both  of  them  being  residents  of  that  city  when  it 
was  alleged  to  have  been  uttered,  and  Mr.  Reigart,  residing  there  ever 
since.  The  charge  would  have  specially  attracted  public  attention  at 
that  time,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  successful  candidate  for  the  State 
Legislature  both  in  October,  1814,  and  October,  1815. 

5lr.  Cox,  not  satisfied  with  the  contradiction  of  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr. 
Reigart,  endeavored  to  obtain  proof  of  the  charge,  and  renewed,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  and  Courier,  dated 
February  24,  and  published  in  that  paper  of  February  26,  1838,  the  tes¬ 
timony  which  he  then  adduced  in  support  of  it,  and  all  which  could  be 
collected  after  a  laborious  search,  consists  of  the  certificate  of  a  certain 
Anthony  M'Glinn,  and  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  George  Ford,  Jr.,  both 
of  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  referred  to  in  the  following  letter  of 
Mr.  Buchanan: 

To  the  Editor  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  and  Courier : 

Washington  City,  February  27, 1888. 

Sia I  have  this  moment  perused  the  letter  of  J.  F.  Cox,  published 
iL  yesterday's  Inquirer.  His  late  official  station,  as  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  induces  me  to  notice  the  stale  slander  which  he  again  repeats, 
and  which  I  now  pronounce  to  he  utterly  and  absolutely  false,  no  matter 
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from  what  source  it  may  have  •proceeded  of  shall  proceed.  I  never  did, 
upon  any  occasion,  public  or  private,  whether  at  the  court-house  in  Lan¬ 
caster,^  or  elsewhere,  declare  that  “  if  I  knew  I  had  a  drop  of  Democratic 
blood  in  my  veins,  I  would  let  it  out,”  or  any  words  to  that  effect.  TKis 
ridiculous  story  is  without  the  shadow  of 'foundation. 

The  first  version  of  the  story  was,  that  I  had  used  the  expression  in 
an  oration  which  I  had  delivered  at  the  court-house  in  Lancaster,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1825.  The  oration  itself  disproved  this  assertion;  and  then, 
after  Mr.  Cox  had  made  it  a  subject  of  debate  before  the  Reform  Con¬ 
vention,  in  May  last,  one  of  the  papers  at  Harrisburg  solemnly  announced 
that  the  expression  had  been  used  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  this  city,  in'  reply  to  Gov.  Floyd,  of  T^irginia,  and 
that  it  could  be  proved  by  a  gentleman  who  had  formerly  been  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  representative  in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  The  scene  is  now 
again  shifted  to  the  court-house  in  Lancaster,  and  a  certain  Anthony 
M^Glinn  is  the  witness.  He  states,  that  a  number  of  years  ago,  one 
evening,”  whilst  I  was  addressing  a  political  meeting  there  assembled,  he 
had  heard  me  use  the  expression  already  stated,  “  in  an  emphatic  manneP5 
with  my  right  hand  elevated  above  my  head.”  He  does  not  state  ihe 
year  when  this  expression  was  used,  nor  the  name  of  any  other  person 
who  was  present  at  this  public  meeting. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Cox,  that  if  I  had  uttered 
pch  a  sentiment  as  that  attributed  to  me  in  the  court-house  at  Lancaster, 
it  would  have  been  heard  by  hundreds  of  people ;  that  it  would  imme¬ 
diately  have  become  the  subject  of  universal  remark  and  universal  condem¬ 
nation,  and  that  it  would  have  been  severely  and  justly  commented  upon  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Had  it  been  true,  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  to  resort  to  Anthony  M‘Glinn  to  prove  the  charge,  nor  to  a 
conversation  alleged  by  Mr.  Ford  to  hav^  been  held  with  Peter  Shindle, 
who,  although  a  respectable,  is  an  aged  man ;  and  from  a  defect  of  memory, 
incident  to  that  period  of  life,  must  have  confounded  what  may  have  been 
stated  to  him  by  others  with  what  he  had  heard  himself.  But,  I  repeat 
again,  no  matter  wLo  has  been  or  shall  be  the  witness,  the  tale  is  utterly 
and  absolutely  false. 

Shortly  after,  the  slander  was  made  a  subject  of  debate  by  Mr.  C®x  in 
the  Reformed  Convention ;  a  number  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
citizens  of  Lancaster,  without  distinction  of  party,  signed  a  certificate 
disproving  the  charge,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  negative  to  be  proved, 
which  was  placed  and  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  one  of  my  friends.  After 
what  had  been  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cox  by  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Reigart — 
who  must  either  have  heard  the  expression  had  it  been  Tised,  or  heard  it 
immediately  after — I  deemed  it  wholly  unnecessary  then  to  publish  this 
certificate.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

James  Buchanan. 

We  have  said,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  we  would  at 
this  time  publish  nothing  in  refutation  of  this  charge  but  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
own  letter.  We  have,  however,  procured  a  copy  of  the  certificate  to 
which  Mr.  B.  refers,  and  give  it  publicity  below  for  the  first  time.  In 
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doing  so,  we  will  boldly  assert,  that  the  thirty  subscribers  to  it  are  gentle¬ 
men  of  as  much  moral  worth  and  respectability  as  can  be  found  among 
the  same  number  of  individuals  in  any  other  community  in  the  Union  j 
and  we  venture  to  say,  that  no  respectable  man  in  Pennsylvania, 
OP  ANY  POLITICAL  PARTY,  after  reading  Mr.  B’s  contradiction,  endorsed 
by  the  cool  and  deliberate  declaration  of  these  gentlemen}  will  reiterate 
the  charge,  believing  himself  in  its  truth : 


CERTIFICATE. 

Several  of  the  undersigned  have  known  Mr.  Buchanan  ever  since  he 
first  came  to  Lancaster  to  study  law  with  the  late  James  Hopkins,  and 
the  others  for  many  yearn  past.  We  are  all  convinced  that,  if  at  a  public 
meeting  at  the  court-house,  or  anywhere  else  in  this  city,  he  had  ever 
used  such  an  expression,  or  anything  like  it,  as  that  which  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  by  Mr.  Cox  in  the  Convention,  to  wit :  “  that  he  thanked 
his  God  he  had  not  a  drop  of  Democratic,  blood  in  his  veins,  and  if  he 
had,  he  would  let  it  out,”  some  of  us  would  have  heard  it,  and  of  us 
would  have  heard  of  it,  and  it  must  have  become  a  subject  of  general  con¬ 
versation  throughout  Ijancaster.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  it  never 
was  mentioned  by  any  person  until  the  year  1828,  immediately  -before 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  last  election  to  Congress  on  the  Democratic  Jackson 
ticket.  As  this  election  immediately  preceded  General  Jackson’s  first 
dection  t©  the  Presidency,  (in  November,  1828,)  and  as  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  been  for  several  years  previously  his  ardent  and  active  supporter,  he 
was  then  opposed  with  much  zeal  and  bitterness. 

Ever  since  we  first  heard  this  story,  referring  back  as  it  did  to  1815, 
we  have  always  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  it  was  got  up  without 
any  foundation  in  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  against  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an’s  election  to  Congress  in  1828.  Indeed,  we  had  never  supposed 
that  any  person  acquainted  with  his  character  could  believe  that  at  anj 
period  of  life  he  would  have  made  such  a  declaration  as  now  Seems  to 
be  Seriously  imputed  to  him. 


Wm.  Jenkins, 

Wm.  B.  Fordney, 
Eeab  Frazer, 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg, 
John  Mathiot, 

William  Norris, 

John  Christ, 

George  Musser, 
William  Frick, 

Samuel  Dale, 

Joseph  Ogil%, 

John  F.  Steinman, 
Emanuel  0.  Reigart, 
Adam  Reigart, 
Benjamin  Champneys, 


Jas.  Humes, 

Geo.  H.  Krug, 

Wm.  Cooper, 

John  N.  Lane, 

John  Reynolds, 

John  R.  Montgomery, 
Henry  Rogers, 

Jacob  Demuth, 
Christian  Bachman, 
John  Bomberger, 
John  Ross, 

John  Evans, 

John  Miller, 

Henry  Keffer, 

George  Messenkop. 
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The  Harrisburg  Rtporter  referred  to,  is  not  now  published  3  but  at  the 
time  the  editorial  above  copied  was  written  and  printed,  it  was  the  De¬ 
mocratic  State  paper  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Mr.  Cox,  who  made  the 
charge  against  Mr.  Buchanan,  has  been  dead  for  some  years  j  but  before 
he  died,  he  became  a  Democrat,  and  fully  and  repeatedly  atoned  for  the 
wrong  he  did  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  Indeed,  he  became  one  of  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  best  friends.  Of  the  signers  to  the  card  above  quoted,  a  num¬ 
ber  have  died.  There  were  Democrats  and  Whigs  on  this  list.  Among 
those  still  living  is  Hon.  E.  C.  Reigart,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Democracy 
in  1838,  even  while  defending  Mr,  Buchanan  against  this  aspersion. 
He  is  a  distinguished  politician  and  lawyer.  He  is  now  Mr,  Buchan¬ 
an’s  decided  advocate  for  the  Presidency. 


FABRICATION  NO.  11. 

ME.  BUCHANAN  AND  THE  WAE  OS  1812. 

Some  of  the  opposition  papers  are  re-publishing  an  eration  alleged  to 
have  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  4th  of  July^  1815 ;  and  he 
is  falsely  accused  of  having  opposed  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  Ae  war 
of  1812.  In  1847,  after  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Mr. 
Polk,  a  similar  charge  was  made  against  him  in  Tennessee,  of  which  he 
was  infbrmed  by  Hon.  George  W.  Jones,  a  leading  member  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Congress  from  that  State.  Mr.  Buchanan  replied  by  the  following 
letter,  which  so  clearly  covers  the  whole  ground,  that  aU  necessity  for 
hirther  comment  is  precluded : 

Washington,  April  23,  1847. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  15tfa 
inst.,  and  hasten  to  return  an  answer. 

In  one  respect  I  have  been  fortunate  as  a  public  man.  My  political 
enemies  are  obliged  to  go  back  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  find  plausi¬ 
ble  charges  against  me. 

lu  1814,  when  a  very  young  man,  (being  this  day  56  years  of  age,)  I 
made  my  first  public  speech  before  a  meeting  of  my  fellow-oitizens  Lan- 
«3«ter.  object  of  this  speech  was  to  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of 

volunteering  their  services  in  defence  of  their  invaded  oouutry.  A  vol- 
^teer  company  was  raised  upon  the  spot,  in  which  I  was  Ae  first,  I 
believe,  to  enter  my  name  as  a  private.  We  fortliwith  proceeded  to  ]^- 
«more,  and  served  until  we  were  honorably  discharged. 

In  October,  1814, 1  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
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lature;  and  in  that  body  gave  my  support  to  every  measure  calculated, 
in  my  ojunion,  to  aid  the  country  against  the  common  enemy. 

In  1815,  after  peace  had  been  concluded,  I  did  express  opinions  in 
relation  to  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  war,  which  I  very  soon  after 
regretted  and  recalled.  Since  that  period  I  have  been  ten  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  an  equal  time  of  the  Senate, 
acting  a  part  on  every  great  question.  My  political  enemies,  finding 
nothing  assailable  throughout  this  long  public  career,  now  resort  to  my 
youthful  years  for  expressions  to  injure  my  political  character.  The 
brave  and  generous  citizens  of  Tennessee,  to  whatever  party  they  may 
belong,  will  agree  that  this  is  a  hard  measure  of  justice,  and  it  is  still 
harder  that,  for  this  reason,  they  should  condemn  tlie  President  for  hav- 
kig  voluntarily  offered  me  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet. 

I  never  deemed  it  proper,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  whilst  the  country 
was  actually  engaged  in  war  with  a  foreign  enemy,  to  utter  a  sentiment 
which  could  interfere  with  its  successful  prosecution.  Whilst  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  was  raging,  I  should  have  deemed  it  little  better  than 
moral  treason  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  Government  whilst  dealing 
blows  against  the  enemy.  After  peace  was  concluded,  the  case  was  then 
different.  My  enemies  cannot  point  to  an  expression  uttered  by  me 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  which  was  not  favorable  to  its  vigor¬ 
ous  prosecution. 

From  your  friend,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Hon.  George  W.  Jowes. 


FORMER  OPPONENTS  AND  PRESENT  OPPONENTS  PAY¬ 
ING  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  BUCHANAN’S  INTEGRITY,  AND 
REFUTING  ATTACKS  UPON  HIS  CHARACTER. 

"This  pamphlet  might  be  extended  through  many  pages,  by  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  former  opponents,  now  acting  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  those  supporting  other  candidates,  bearing  testimony  either  to 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  spotless  reputation  and  statesmanlike  ability,  or  else  con¬ 
tradicting  the  stories  in  circulation  against  him. 

Let  us  take  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  now  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  on  the  Fillmore  ticket,  and  we  find  that,  while  he  was  editor 
of  the  Washington  Union,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1851,  he  defended  Mr. 
Buchanan  against  an  attack  of  the  organ  of  Mr.  Fillmore’s  administra¬ 
tion,  in  the  following  language : 

“But  the  special  organ,  instead  of  manfully  acknowledging  the  errw 
which  has  been  committed  by  its  party  in  the  countenance  it  has  given 
to  political  anti-zlavery  organization — an  error  not  denied  nor  even  con¬ 
cealed  hy  the  President,  or  any  one  of  his  cabinet  ministeTS,  in  die  vari¬ 
ous  ^eeches  which  diey  have  addressed  to  the  abolition  districts  of  .Vcw 
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Yorh — imagines  ttat  it  is  its  office  to  neutralize  the  force  of  such  a  fact, 
by  reviving  the  stale  charge  of  Federalism  against  Mr.  Buchanan,  who 
is  one,  amongst  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  that  may  he  brought  before  a  National  Convention,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  put  some  one  of  them  in  nomination  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  This  gentleman  has  friends  who  will  doubtless,  in  due  season, 
make  a  more  detailed  vindication  of  his  character  than  we  have  done  in 
this  hasty  article.  What  we  have  said,  is  not  a  defence  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  as  a  member  of  the  party  in 
whose  service  he  has  acquired  the  high  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
has  proved  that  he  possesses  the  eminent  ability  and  patriotism,  which 
justified  the  confidence  given  to  him  by  the  State  which  he  so  long 
represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Polk,  who  gave  him  the  first  place  in  his  Cabinet.” 

The  Hon.  Oscar  F.  Moore,  at  present  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Ross  district,  Ohio,  a  leading  member  of  the  Opposition  party, 
in  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  defines  his  position  as  follows : 

“  With  the  announcemeht  of  the  nomination  of  Fremont,  as  it  spread 
with  lightning  rapidity  over  the  land,  expired  the  last  hopie  that  lingered 
around  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  What  a  fell !  Judge  McLean, 
with  all  his  age,  learning  and  experience,  his  fame,  his  stern  integrity — 
the  hopes  of  quiet,  peace,  purity,  safety  and  glory  to  the  country,  con¬ 
centrated  in  him — ^rejected !  And  a  man,  whose  only  merit,  so  far  as 
history  records  it,  is  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  born  in  South  Carolina, 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  subsisted  on  frogs,  lizzards,  snakes  and 
grasshoppers,  and  captured  a  woolly  horse,  chosen  as  the  person  to  control 
the  destinies  of  this  great  nation  !  And  this  too,  by  the  cool,  deliberate, 
intellectual  men  of  New  England  and  the  North ! !  But  what  shall  we 
do !  If  Judge  McLean  had  been  nominated,  no  one  could  have  hesitated. 
Nor  can  I  now  hesitate  to  take  position.  As  warmly  and  as  steadily  as 
I  have  heretofore  opposed  the  Democratic  party,  and  as  bitterly  as  I 
denounced  the  Cincinnati  Platform  now,  with  my  respect  for  the  ability, 
age  and  experience  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  with  my  contempt  for  the 
claims  of  l^emont,  and  the  arrant  folly — to  use  no  harsher  term — of 
those  who  dictated  his  nomination,  if  I  were  compelled  this  day  to  choose 
between  them,  I  should  vote  for  Mr.  Buchanan.” 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  with  a  fall  knowledge  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  position, 
(he  resides  in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  own  county,)  declared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Black  Republican  Convention,  that  Mr.  B.  would  carry  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  by  fifty  thousand  majority.  He  said : 

Mr.  Stevens  saw  what  the  current  of  the  Convention  was — ^he  did  not 
rise  to  resist  it — but  he  admonished  delegates  to  take  care  it  does  not 
sweep  away  friends  as  well  as  foes.  [Applause.]  Pennsylvania  is  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  only  name  he  thought  could  save  the 
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State.  He  ■would  like  to  have  time  to  consult  his  colleagues.  He  would 
be  sorry  to  see  Judge  McLean's  name  introduced  now ;  but  he  was  assured 
that  without  that  name,  Pennsylvania  wovld  he  lost  hy  50,000  majority 
in  the  Fall!  In  conclusion,  he  moved  to  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  next 
moiuing. 

The  National  Intdligencer,  the  organ  of  the  Fillmore  opposition,  at 
Washington,  spoke  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  nomination,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  man  of  character,  of  stainless  private  life,  and  of 
long  and  varied  experience  in  public  affairs.  As  a  gentleman,  we  have 
nothing  to  object  to  him,  save  his  party  politics  and  party  career;  and 
although  we  trust  that  the  anti-Democratic  conservative  power  of  the 
country  will  be  able  to  beat  him,  yet,  if  they  should  fail,  they  may  still 
hope  that  his  success  will  give  to  the  country  a  President,  who  will  prove 
a  friend  to  the  Union,  and  more  conservative  in  his  administration,  than 
is  the  political  platform  upon  which  he  has  been  placed  by  the  Con¬ 
vention.” 

As  a  comment  upon  the  course  of  some  ‘of  the  opposition  papers, 
we  may  add,  that  before  the  National  Democratic  Convention  met, 
they  were  very  confident  that  Mr.  Buchanan  would  not  be  nominated, 
and  many  of  them  anticipating  this  result,  spoke  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms,  some  saying,  that  if  nominated,  it  would  be  vain  to 
make  any  opposition  to  him.  No  doubt  much  of  this  grew  out  of  a 
desire  to  prepare  the  Democracy  for  a  state  of  feeling  consequent  upon 
the  unexpected  defeat  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  An  evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  was  telegraphed  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  from  Cincinnati,  on  the  3d  of  June  last: 

An  Eably  Surrender. — “If  Mr.  Buchanan’s  friends  fulfil  their 
confident  expectations,  he  will  be  nominated  before  this  reaches  the  Tri- 
hune.  He  will  not  be  nominated  at  all  except  by  a  divided  Convention, 
after  Thursday  night.  His  nomination  has  been  generally  deprecated  by 
fifte  Repvhlicans  as  dangerous,  if  not  FATAL  to  ihdr  success.” 

But  probably  the  most  complete  answer  to  every  charge  against  Mr. 
Buchanan,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  fiom  Maine  to  Georgia,  the  most 
eminent  minds  heretofore  opposed  to  the  Democratic  party  are  rallying  in 
his  support.  Look  at  the  list  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  Joseph  B. 
Chandler,  William  B.  Reed,  Josiah  Randall,  Frederick  Fraley,  Eli  K 
Price,  and  hundreds  of  men  who  have  heretofore  been  the  light  and  the 
staff  of  the  old  Henry  Clay  party.  In  Maryland,  there  are  Senators 
Pearce  and  Pratt,  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  hundreds  of  men  of  that  class. 
In  Louisiana,  Senator  J.  P.  Benjamin.  In  Missouri,  Hon.  Sam.  Caru- 
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thers^  and  Mordecai  Oliver.  In  Kentucky,  Hon.  Win.  E.  Preston,  and 
hosts  of  others.  All  these  men  Trith  thousands  at  their  backs  agreeing 
with  them,  look  down  with  ineffable  contempt  and  scorn  upon  the  calum¬ 
nies  which  have  grown  so  s^le  and  so  old,  that  Mr.  Greeley  himself  has 
got  tired  and  disgusted  with  them,  and  in  a  late  number  of  his  Tribwne 
speaks  as  follows : 

“In  opening  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1856 — a  canvass  destined  to 
form  a  memorable  epoch  in  our  Nation’s  history— we  would  impress  on 
our  compatriots  in  the  support  of  Premont  and  Dayton,  and  especially 
our  brethren  of  the  Kepuhlican  Press,  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of 
refraining  from  all  personal  warfare.  We  believe  all  the  candidates  in 
nomination  for  President  and  Vice  President  have  sustained  fair  repu¬ 
tations  in  alb  their  relations  as  citizens ;  and,  if  it  were  possible  to 
rake  from  the  dust  of  oblivion  some  charge  that  would  tend  to  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  one  or  another  of  them,  we  hold  it  unwise  and  improper 
to  do  so.” 

MR.  BUCHANAN  AND  GENERAL  JACKSON.— MR. 
BUCHANAN  AND  MR.  CLAY. 

Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  whose  defence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  appears 
in  another  part  of  this  pamphlet,  has  been  ransacking  some  of  General 
Jackson’s  private  letters,  to  find  reflections  against  Mr.  Buchanan.  A 
very  brief  answer  only  is  necessary  here.  Two  facts  will  go  fkr  to  show 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  bore  a  relation  to  General  Jackson,  such  as  no  man 
ever  maintained  who  did  not  secure  the  confidence  of  the  old  hero.  After 
his  ten  years’  service  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  B.  re¬ 
tired  to  private  life ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  General  Jackson,  after 
that,  was  to  make  a  voluntary  tender  to  him  of  the  important  mission  to 
Russia.  The  other  fact  is  that  which  defies  denial — ^that  Mr.  Polk  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Buchanan  Secretary  of  State  in  his  administration,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  General  Jackson,  who  was  then  residing  at  the  Hermitage, 
and  who  recommended  and  approved  the  selection.  On  this  latter  point, 
the  facts  are  alike  ample  and  conclusive. 

The  following  from  the  Washington  Union,  conducted  by  Hon.  A. 
0.  P.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  and  personally  known  to  all  the  parties, 
is  so  full  and  complete  on  this  subject,  that  we  copy  it  entire : 

[From  the  Washington  Union.] 

GEN.  JACKSON. — ^MR.  CLAY. — MR.  BUCHANAN. 

The  friends  of  General  Jackson  will  read  the  paragraph  below,  from 
the  Nashville  Union,  with  gratification.  It  is  high  time  that  Andrew 
Jackson  should  step  forward  to  arrest  the  ruthless  war  of  ingratitude  and 
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hyena-like  malignity,  which  is  being  waged  on  the  memoiy  of  his  iather. 
We  trust  that  the  son  will  be  no  longer  restrained  by  feelings  of  delicacy 
from  coming  forward  to  shield  the  fame  of  his  illustrious  father,  from  the 
wicked  abuse  of  the  confidence  which  he^eposed  in  such  ingrates  as 
Blair  and  Donelson.  There  is  no  lower  deep  of  political  degradation,  than 
that  to  which  the  man  has  descended,  who  would  take  advantage  of  the 
speechless  silence  of  the  grave  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  his  benefactor 
with  impunity. 

We  suppose  the  late  publication  of  what  purports  to  be  a  part  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  of  General  Jackson,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  connection  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  with  the  charge  of  “  bargain  and  intrigue,”  that  involved 
General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay  in  an  angiyr  controversy,  has  induced 
Major  Jackson  to  express  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  paragraph  below. 
We  understand  the  Nashville  Union  to  intimate  that  Major  Donelson  has 
ftirnished  this  extract  to  his  organ  in  Nashville,  for  publication.  The 
object  of  its  publication  is  to  exhume  from  the  graves  of  Jackson  and 
Clay  a  quarrel  which  was  buried  with  their  bodies,  under  the  hope  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  feelings  of  their  respective  friends  -against  Mr.  Buchanan. 
We  know  with  how  much  ardor  and  earnestness  the  people  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  contest  the  ascendancy  in  their  political  conflicts  ;  but  we 
know,  too,  that  they  are  as  generous,  as  brave,  and  as  noble  a  people 
as  live.  We  think,  therefore,  we  risk  nothing  in  predicting  that  the 
effort  to  revive  a  personal  quarrel  between  the  friends  of  the  two  men, 
whose  memories  are  respectively  dear  to  the  two  people,  will  cause  both 
to  turn  with  loathing  and  disgust  from  so  unmanly  a  mode  of  warfare.  It 
was  our  fortune  to  know  something  personally  of  General  Jackson’s  feel¬ 
ings  and  opinions  in  respect  to  public  men,  as  also  to  know  from  actual 
observation,  the  relations  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Buchanan.  Upon 
this  knowledge,  we  have  the  most  perfect  conviction,  that  whatever  feel- 
rftgs  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay  carried  to  their  graves  towards  each 
other,  they  carried  none  towards  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  those  of  earnest 
friendship.  Before  quoting  the  paragraph  referred  to,  we  commend  to  our 
readers,  as  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  attempt  to  misrepresent  the  relations 
subsisting  between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
the  following  extract  from  a  late  number  of  the  Nashville  Union : 

“  It  is  supposed  that  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay  knew  more  about 
this  matter,  and  how  far  Mr.  Buchanan  was  answerable,  than  any  other 
two  men  that  ever  lived ;  and  that,  if  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay  could 
excuse  Mr.  Buchanan  of  any  wrongful  intention,  and  honor  him  with 
their  confidence,  no  one  else  can  have  proper  cause  of  complaint  against 
him.  That  Mr.  Buchanan’s  explanation  of  the  misunderstanding  that 
had  gi-own  out  of  the  conversation  between  himself  and  General  Jackson, 
was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Clay,  is  a  matter  of  history  j  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  which  could  be  given,  but  the  following  will  suffice 

MR.  CLAY  TO  MR.  BROOKE. 

“  Mr.  Buchanan  has  presented  his  communication  to  the  public ;  and 
although  be  evidently  labors  throughout  the  whole  of  it  to  spare  and 
cover  General  Jackson,  he  ffiils  in  every  essential  particular  to  sustain 
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die  General.  Indeed,  I  could  not  desire  a  stronger  statement  from  Mr. 
Buchanan.” 

Ex-Govemor  Letcher,  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  writing  from 
Lexington,  Ky.,  August  25,  1827,  says  : 

“  With  your  letter  of  the  9th,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  response  to  the  hero 
was  received.  This  answer  is  well  put  together.  As  they  say  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  ‘  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  reading’  in  Buck’s  reply.  It  is 
modest  and  gentle,  yet  strong  and  conclusive.  I  am  truly  delighted  with 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  B.  has  acquitted  himself.” 

We  might  also  quote  from  Prentice’s  biography  of  Mr.  Clay,  written 
many  years  ago,  in  which  he  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  acquitted  him¬ 
self  in  this  matter  like  an  honorable  man.”  But  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Clay  did  not  censure  Mr.  Buchanan,  after  being  made  to  understand  the 
facte,  is  too  notorious  for  argument. 

As  to  General  Jackson,  it  is  a  matter  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
the  country — ^whatever  scandalous  betrayals  of  private  confidence  men 
may  now  make  by  parading  letters  shamefully  perverted,  and  that  were 
never  intended  to  be  published — that  a  warm  and  cordial  intimacy  and 
mutual  regard  and  confidence  existed  between  him  and  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
the  last  hour  of  the  old  hero's  life. 

All  these  old,  unpleasant  difiiculties,  rejuvenated  by  the  Banner, 
through  the  aid  of  Maj.  Donelson,  were  enacted  from  1825  to  1827. 
Four  years  afterwards,  upon  retiring  from  Congress,  in  1831,  Mr.  Bucha¬ 
nan  received  from  Gen.  Jackson,  unsolicited,  the  high  compliment  and 
trust  of  the  mission  to  Russia,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered  the  country 
the  important  service  of  negotiating  the  first  commercial  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  which  secured  to  our  commerce  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Mr.  Polk  is  known  to  have  gone  to  the  Hermitage,  upon  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  for  the  special  purpose  of  consulting  General  Jackson  on 
the  subject  of  his  Cabinet.  Pennsylvania,  led  by  James  Buchanan,  had 
contributed  her  electoral  vote  to  his  election.  *  General  Jackson  had 
known  Mr.  Buchanan  intimately  for  twenty  years.  The  consequence 
was,  Mr.  Polk  invited  Mr.  Buchanan  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  the  State 
Department,  the  head  of  his  Cabinet.  It  was  in  view  of  all  these  things, 
and  the  gruve  importance  of  the  mission,  that  President  Pierce  sent  him 
as  Minister  to  England  And  it  is  for  his  purity  of  public  and  private 
(diaracter,  as  attested  by  the  confidence  of  Jackson,  Polk,  and  Pierce,  and 
the  large  and  comprehensive  statesmanship  which  he  manifested  in  all 
these  important  public  stations,  filled  at  their  solicitation,  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  have  put  him  forward  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

If  Mr.  Clay  “could  not  ask  a  stronger  statement  from  Mr.  Buchanan,” 
and  respected  his  great  public  worth,  as  he  frequently  attested  when  they 
were  both  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1841 — ^if  General 
Jackson  could  so  esteem  him  as  to  appoint  him  to  an  important  foreign 
mission  in  1831,  recommend  him  to  Mr.  Polk  as  a  Cabinet  officer,  and 
express  regret  for  his  defeat  for  the  Senate  as  late  as  1845 — ^is  it  not  the 
most  contemptible  twaddle  for  men  who  have  been  treacherous  themselves 
to  both  the  old  parties,  led  respectively  by  Clay  and  Jackson,  to  be  raising 
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a  hue  and  cry  at  this  day,  against  so  venerable  a  patriot  and  sage  as 
James  Buchanan  ?  This  is  all  we  have  to  say  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  letter  of  Gen.  Jackson,  alluded  to  in  the  fore¬ 
going  article,  that  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  the  Nash^le  Union  : 

“  We  were  much  gratified  a  few  days  since,  to  receive  a  visit,  from  Mr. 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  present  occupant  of  the  Hermitage.  He  expressed 
himself  greatly  mortified  at  the  wanton  and  unauthorized  use  which  has 
recently  been  made  of  the  private  letters  of  his  father,  Gen.  Jackson — 
letters  which  the  unworthy  possessors  of,  \^ould  sooner  stick  their  heads 
in  the  fire  than  to  have  published,  if  the  old  hero  had  been  living.  Mr. 
Jackson  regards  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  these  random  letters  as 
an  outrage  upon  the  memory  of  his  revered  father  not  longer  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  in  silence,  and  which  he  can  and  will  eflfectually  crush  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,” 

MR.  BUCHANAN’S  OWN  STATEMENT. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  to  which  both  Mi-. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Letcher  refer,  is  so  candid,  frank,  and  plain  a  statement,  that 
we  publish  it  entire.  It  was  after  the  publication  of  this  letter,  that  General 
Jackson  offered  to  Mr.  Buchanan  the  post  of  Minister  to  Russia,  and  recom¬ 
mended  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Polk : 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  Lancaster  Journal. 

The  Cincinnati  Advertiser  was  last  night  placed  in  my  hands  by  a  friend, 
containing  an  address  from  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  public,  dated  on  the  18th 
ultimo,  in  which  he  announces  me  to  be  the  Member  of  Congress  to  whom 
he  had  referred,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beverly  of  the  5th  of  June  last.  The 
duty  which  I  owe  to  the  public,  and  to  myself,  now  compels  me  to  publish  to 
the  world,  the,  only  conversation  which  I  ever  held  -with  Gen.  Jackson,  on  the 
subject  of  the  last  Presidential  election,  prior  to  its  termination. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1824,  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  Congress,  I  heard,  among  other  rumors  then  in  circulation, 
that  Gen.  Jackson  had  determined,  shonld  he  be  elected  President,  to  con¬ 
tinue  Mr.  Adams  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Although  I  felt  certain 
he  had  never  intimated  such  an  intention,  yet  I  was  sensible  that  nothing 
oould  be  better  calculated  both  to  cool  the  ardor  of  his  friends,  and  to  inspire 
his  enemies  with  confidence,  than  the  belief  that  he  had  already  selected  his 
chief  competitor,  for  the  highest  office  within  his  gift.  1  thought  General 
Jackson  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  the  cause,  in  which  his  political  friends 
were  engaged,  to  contradict  this  report;  and  to  declare  that  he  would 
not  appoint  to  that  office  the  man,  however  worthy  he  might  be,  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable  party  of  his  political  enemies. 
These  being  my  impressions,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  a  confidential  friend  in 
Pennsylvania,  then  and  still  high  in  office,  and  exalted  in  character,  and  one 
who  had  ever  been  the  decided  advocate  of  General  Jackson’s  electiqp,  re¬ 
questing  his  opinion  and  advice  upon  the  subject.  I  received  his  answer, 
dated  the  27th  December,  1824,  upon  the  29th,  which  is  now  before  me,  and 
which  strengthened  and  confirmed  my  previous  opinion. 

I  then  finally  determined,  either  that  I  would  ask  General  Jackson  myself, 
or  get  another  of  his  friends  to  ask  him — whether  he  had  ever  declared  he 
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would  appoint  Mr.  Adams  his  Secretary  of  State.  In  this  manner,  I  hoped 
a  contradiction  of  the  report  might  be  obtained  from  himself  and  that  he 
might  probably  declare  it  was  not  his  intention  to  appoint  Mr.  Adams. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred, 
my  friend  Mr.  Markley  and  myself  got  into  conversation,  as  we  very  often 
did,  both  before  and  after,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Presidential  election,  and 
concerning  the  person  who  would  probably  be  selected  by  General  Jackson, 
to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  I  feel  sincerely  sorry  that  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  thus  to  introduce  his  name ;  but  I  do  so  with  the  less  reluctance,  because  it 
has  already,  without  ,  any  agency  of  mine,  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers, 
in  connection  with  this  transaction. 

Mr.  Markley  adverted  to  the  rumor  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  said  it 
was  calculated  to  injure  the  General.  He  observed,  that  Mr.  Clay’s  friends 
were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  that  he  thought  they  would  endeavor  to 
act  in  concert  at  the  election.  That  if  they  did  so,  they  could  either  elect 
Mr.  Adams  or  General  Jackson  at  their  pleasure;  but  that  many  of  them 
would  never  agree  to  vote  for  the  latter,  if  they  knew  he  had  predetermined 
to  prefer  another  to  Mr.  Clay,  for  the  first  office  in  his  gift.  And  that  some 
of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  already  been  holding  out  the  idea,  that  in 
case  he  were  elected,  Mr.  Clay  might  probably  be  offered  the  situation  of 
Secretary  of  State. 

1  told  Mr.  Markley,  that  I  felt  confident  General  Jackson  had  never  said 
he  would  appoint  Mr.  Adams  Secretary  of  State  ;  because  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  upon  the  subject  of  the  election;  and  if  he  were,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  his  secret  intention,  he  had  more  prudence  than  to  make  such 
a  declaration.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  hod  been  thinking,  either  that  I 
would  call  upon  the  General  myself,  or  get  some  one  of  his  other  friends  to 
do  so,  and  thus  endeavored  to  obtain  from  him  a  contradiction  of  the  report; 
although  I  doubted  whether  he  would  hold  any  conversation  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Markley  urged  me  to  do  so ;  and  observed,  if  General  Jackson  had 
not  determined  whom  he  would  appoint  Secretary  of  State,  and  should  say 
that  it  would  not  be  Mr.  Adams,  it  might  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  cause, 
for  us  so  to  declare,  upon  his  own  authority;  we  should  then  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  Adams  men,  and  might  fight  them  with  their  own 
weapons.  That  the  western  members  would  naturally  prefer  voting  for  a 
western  man,  if  there  were  a  probability  that  the  claims  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the 
second  office  in  the  Government  should  be  fairly  estimated ;  and  that  if  they 
ffiought  proper  to  vote  for  Gen.  Jackson,  they  could  soon  decide  the  contest 
in  his  favor. 

A  short  time  after  this  conversation,  on  the  30th  December,  1824,  (I  am 
enabled  to  fix  the  time  not  only  from  my  own  recollection,  but  from  letters 
which  I  wrote  on  that  day,  on  the  day  following,  and  on  the  2d  January,  1825) 
I  called  upon  General  Jackson.  After  the  company  had  left  him,  by  which 
I  found  him  surrounded,  he  asked  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him ;  and.  whilst 
we  were  walking  together  upon  the  street,  I  introduced  the  subject.  I  told 
Inm,  I  wished  to  ask  him  a  question  in  relation  to  the  Presidential  election; 
that  I  knew  he  was  unwilling  to  converse  upon  the  subject;  that  therefore  if 
he  deemed  the  question  improper,  he  might  refuse  to  give  it  an  answer.  That 
>ny  only  motive  in  asking  it,  was  friend^p  for  him,  and  I  trusted  he  would 
excuse  me  for  thus  introducing  a  subject,  about  which  I  knew  he  wished  to 
be  silent. 

His  reply  was  complimentary  to  myself,  and,  accompanied  with  a  request 
that  I  should  proceed.  I  then  stated  to  him,  there  was  a  report  in  circular 
don,  that  he  had  determined  he  would  appoint  Mr.  Adams  Secretary  of  State, 
la  case  he  were  elected  President:  and  that  I  wished  to  ascertain  from  him 
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•vrhetlier  he  had  ever  intimated  such  an  intention.  That  he  must  at  once 
perceive,  hovr  injurious  to  his  election  such  a  report  might  be.  That  no  doubt, 
Qiere  vpere  several  able  and  ambitious  men  in  the  country,  among  whom  I 
thought,  Mr.  Clay  might  be  included,  who  were  aspiring  to  that  office ;  and 
if  it  were  believed  he  had  already  determined  to  appoint  his  chief  compdMor, 
it  might  have  a  most  unhappy  effect  upon  their  exertions,  and  tiiose  of  their 
friends.  That  unless  he  had  so  determined,  I  thought  this  report  should  be 
promptly  contradicted  under  his  own  authority. 

I  mentioned,  it  had  already  probably  done  him  some  injury,  and  proceeded 
to  relate  to  him  the  substance  of  the  conversation  which  I  had  held  with  Mr. 
Markley.  I  do  not  remember  whether  1  mentioned  his  name,  or  merely 
described  him  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clay. 

After  I  had  finished,  the  General  declared  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to 
answer  my  question.  That  he  thought  well  of  Mr.  Adams ;  but  had  never 
said  or  intimated,  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not,  appoint  him  Secretary 
of  State.  That  these  things  were  secrets  he  would  keep  to  himself— he  would 
conceal  from  the  very  hairs  of  his  head.  That  if  he  believed  his  right 
hand  then  knew  what  his  left  would  do  upon  the  subject  of  appointments  to 
office,  he  would  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  into  the  fire.  That  if  he  should  ever  he 
elected  President,  it  would  be  without  solicitation  and  without  intrigue  on  his 
part — that  he  would  then  go  into  office  perfectly  free  and  untrammelled,  and 
would  be  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  fill  the  offices  of  government  with  the 
men  whom  at  the  time  he  believed  to  be  the  ablest  and  the  best  in  the 
country. 

I  told  him  that  his  answer  to  my  question  was  such  an  one  as  I  had  expected 
to  receive,  if  he  answered  it  at  all ;  and  that  1  had  not  sought  to  obtain  it  for 
my  own  satisfaction.  I  then  asked  him  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  repeat  his 
answer.  He  said  I  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so  to  any  person  I  thought 
proper.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  I  afterwards  availed  myielf  of  the 
privilege.  The  conversation  upon  this  topic  here  ended — and  in  all  our  te- 
tercourse  since,  whether  personally  or  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence, 
Gen.  Jackson  never  once  adverted  to  the  subject,  prior  to  the  date  of  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Beverly. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  General  Jackson  told  me  I  might  repeat  his  answer 
to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  ;  though  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  he  did  not.  The 
whole  conversation  being  upon  the  public  street,  it  might  have  escaped  mj 
observation. 

A  few  remarks  more,  and  I  trust  I  shall  have  done  with  this  disagreeable 
business  forever. 

I  called  upon  Gen.  Jackson  on  the  occasion  which  I  have  mentioned,  solely 
as  his  friend,  upon  my  individual  responsibility,  and  not  as  the  agent  of  Mr. 
Clay,  or  any  other  person.  I  never  have  been  the  political  friend  of  Mr.  Clay 
since  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President,  as  you  very  well 
know.  Until  I  saw  Gen.  Jackson's  letter  to  Mr.  Beverly  of  the  5th  ult.,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  informed  by  letter  from  the  Editor  of  the  United  States 
Telegraph,  that  I  was  the  person  to  whom  he  alluded,  the  conception  never 
once  entered  my  mind,  that  he  deelned  me  to  have  been  the  agent  of  Mr.  Clay, 
or  of  hie  friends,  or  that  I  had  intended  to  propose  to  him  terms  of  any  kind 
from  them,  or  that  he  could  have  supposed  me  to  be  capable  of  expressing 
the  “opinion  that  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers  with  their  own  wea^ns- 
Such  a  supposition,  had  I  entertained  it,  would  have  rendered  me  exceediugly 
unhappy  ;  as  there  is  no  man  upon  ear^  whose  good  opinion  I  more  value 
than  that  of  General  Jackson.  He  could  not,  I  mnk,  have  received  this  im¬ 
pression  until  after  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  had  actually  elected  Mr.  Ad^e 
President,  and  Mr.  Adams  had  appointed  Mr.  Clay  Secretary  of  State.  After 
th^e  events  had  transpired,  it  may  be  readily  coiyectured,  in  what  manner 
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my  communication  might  have  led  him  into  the  mistake.  I  deeply  de¬ 
plore  that  such  has  been  its  effect. 

I  owe  it  to  my  own  character  to  make  another  observation.  Had  I  ever 
known,  or  even  suspected  that  Gen.  Jackson  believed  I  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends,  I  should  have  immediately  corrected  his  erroneous 
impression ;  and  thus  prevented  the  necessity  for  this  most  unpleasant  ei- 
plahation.  When  the  Editor  of  the  United  States  Telegraph,  on  the  12th  of 
October  last,  asked  me  by  letter  for  information  upon  the  subject,  I  promptly 
informed  him  by  the  returning  mail  on  the  16th  of  that  mouth,  that  I  had  nc 
authority  from  Mr.  C.  or  his  friends,  to  propose  any  terms  to  Gen.  Jackson 
in  relation  to  their  votes,  nor  did  I  ever  make  any  such  proposition ;  and  that 
I  trusted  I  would  be  as  incapable  of  becoming  a  messenger,  upon  such  an 
occasion,  as  it  was  known  Gen.  Jackson  would  be  to  receive  such  a  message. 

I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  this  statement,  in  order  to  remove  any 
misconception  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  publication,  in  the 
Telegraph,  of  my  letter  to  the  editor,  dated  the  11th  ultimo. 

With  another  remark,  I  shall  close  this  communication.  Before  I  held  the 
conversation  with  Gen.  Jackson,  which  I  have  detailed,  I  called  upon, Major 
Eaton,  and  requested  him  to  ask  Gen.  Jackson,  whether  he  had  ever  declared 
or  intimated,  that  he  would  appoint  Mr.  Adams  Secretary  of  State,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  that  the  General  should  say,  if  consistent  with  truth,  that 
he  did  not  intend,  to  appoint  him  to  that  office.  1  believed  that  such  a  decla¬ 
ration  would  have  a  happy  influence  upon  the  election,  and  I  endeavored  to 
convince  him  that  such  would  be  its  effect.  The  conversation  between  us  was 
not  so  full  as  that  with  General  Jackson.  The  Major  politely  declined  to 
comply  with  my  request,  and  advised  me  to  propound  the  question  to  the 
General  myself,  as  I  possessed  a  full  share  of  his  confidence. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Lancaster,  ^th  August,  1827. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  AND  THE  LABORING  MAN. 

No  public  man  has  ever  been  more  consistent  in  bis  defence  of  measures, 
in  which  the  laboring  classes  have  been  interested,  than  Mr.  Buchanan. 
While  a  Senator  in  Congress,  he  was  probably  the  most  effective  advocate 
of  all  laws  to  liberalize  and  improve  the  Charter  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  particularly  in  his  opposition  to  the  circulation  of  small  notes, 
that  vitiated  currency  from  which  so  many  evils  have  sprung,  and  by 
which  so  many  honest  men  and  women  have  suffered.  The  explosions  of 
the  shin  plaster  shops,  in  the  city  of  "Washington,  would  never  have 
occurred,  had  the  laws  for  which  Mr.  Buchanan  pleaded  so  earnestly  in 
the  Senate,  been  enforced.  His  speeches  in  favor  of  a  liberal  land  policy, 
to  enable  the  enterprizing  poor  man  to  settle  upon  the  public  lands,  and 
he  free  from  the  clutches  of  those  speculators,  who  so  often  take  up 
millions  of  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  coining  fortunes  out  of  the  honest 
emigrant,  are  memorable.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  libe¬ 
ralizing  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  render  it  more  popular 
m  its  character.  In  1840,  when  everything  seemed  to  be  “fair  in  politics,” 
®  grand  clamor  was  raised  against  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  argued  in  the  Senate,  in  his  speech  of  22d  of  January,  1840,  in  favor  of 
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paying  the  American  laborer  but  ten  cents  a  day.  It  teaches  us  a  lesson 
now,  when  we  see  so  many  men  (even  among  those  who  are  at  present 
supporting  Mr.  Fremont  and  Mr.  Fillmore)  coming  forward  and  regretting 
and  withdrawing  this  unjust  accusation.  This  charge  then  rung  from 
every  stump ;  thousands  of  men  were  mislead  by  it ;  but  time  and  reflec¬ 
tion  have  done  the  work,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  is  vindicated.  A  great 
revolution  has  taken  place  since  he  made  the  admirable  speech  from 
which  this  perverted  statement  was  wrested.  When  he  spoke,  the 
(jountry  was  suffering  under  the  effects  of  a  contraction  in  the  mone}' 
market,  resulting  from  the  explosion  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  eveiy  branch  of  industry  was  more  or  less  affected  by  the  condition 
of  financial  affairs.  The  Independent  Treasury  was  then  that  great  bug¬ 
bear,  which  was  to  withdraw  all  the  specie  from  circulation,  and  to  ruin 
everybody,  high  and  low.  It  was  to  prove  the  advantage  of  a  sound 
ccurrency,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  spoke  against  that  multiplication  of 
paper  money,  from  which  so  many  evils  have  sprung.  But  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Independent  Treasury  have  been  answered  by  results.  Where 
is  there  now  to  be  found,  the  man  who  doubts  that  the  Independent 
Treasury  has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  commerce  and  to  trade ;  and 
where  is  the  mechanic,  or  the  laboring  man,  who  sees  for  himself,  how 
important  it  is  to  his  interest  to  have  sound  banks  or  gold  and  silver, 
who  will  not  look  back  upon  the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Indepen¬ 
dent  Treasury  speech,  in  1840,  with  something  of  confusion,  that  lie 
should  have  permitted  himself  for  a  moment  to  be  deluded  by  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  the  opposition  ?  Mr.  Greeley  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  again 
comes  forward  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  We  copy  from  the  Trihwu, 
since  Mr.  Buchanan’s  nomination  : 

^‘The  charge  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  advocated  a  reduction  of  laboring 
men’s  wages  to  ten  cents  per  day,  has  but  a  very  partial  support  in  fact.  He 
certainly  never  made  any  such  proposition  directly,  nor  anything,  whicb 
he  understood  to  have  that  effect.” 

Now,  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  should  have  been  still  more  frank ;  be 
should  have  stated  that  no  man  did  half  so  much  as  himself  to  keep  alive 
sixteen  years  ago,  the  very  falsehood  which,  at  this  late  hour,  ho  comes 
&rwaTd  to  clear  his  conscience  of.  Better  late  than  never,  however,  and 
we  congratulate  the  leading  organ  of  the  Fremont  party  upon  the  unoon- 
smous  confession  of  its  own  sinsj  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  those  who  arc 
accustomed  to  believe  in  it. 

IRANCIS  P.  BLAIR  ANSWERING  THIS  CALUMNY. 

The  history  of  the  gross  and  reckless  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Buchanan’? 
speech  of  January  of  1840,  has  been  written  by  Francis  P.  Blair,  now  one 
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of  the  most  active  friends  of  Fremont  Mr.  Blair,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Globe  in  1840,  and  at  that  time  advocated  ^ 
measures  and  the  man  that  now  encounter  his  extreme  hostility.  By  de¬ 
grees  he  has  become  so  identified  with  the  opposition  to  the  Bemocratio 
party,  that  he  has  at  last  become  the  associate  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Gid- 
dings.  His  testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  speech  is  patent  to  the  present  attempt  of  the  more  reckless  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  expose  them  to  ridicule  and  scorn.  We 
eopy  from  the  Globe,  of  March  3,  1840,  the  following  editorial  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Blair: 

[From  the  Washington  Globe,  March  3,  1840.] 

We  publish  in  this  evening’s  Globe  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday  last,  in  relation  to  the  misrepresentations  of  his  speech  in 
favor  of  the  Independent  Treasury  bill,  contained  in  the  published  speech  of 
Mr.  Davis,  (of  Mass.)  against  that  measure.  It  "will  be  perceived  that  tlie 
cliarge  mads  was,  that  this  gentleman  had,  throughout  his  remarks,  alleged 
that  Mr.  Buch^an  had  supported  the  bill  on  the  principle  that  it  would  de- 
sti’oy  the  banking  system,  and  restore  an  exclusive  gold  and  silver  currency, 
and  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  check  importations,  suppress  credft, 
and  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  value  of  property  to  one-half  their 
present  prices.  Such  objections  have  heretofore  been  those  chiefly  urged 
its  enemies  against  the  measure;  but,  by  Mr.  Davis,  throughout  his  wh<fre 
speech,  tliey  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  arguments  io 
its  favor.  Every  one  can  perceive  how  much  political  capital  might  be  mode 
by  circulating  throughout  the  country,  that  the  unfounded  objeijtlons  made 
to  the  bill  by  ite  open  enemies,  were  not  only  admitted  to  exist  by  so  dis- 
tinguished  a  fidend  of  the  measure  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  had  been  actually 
urged  by  him  as  argmnents  in  its  favor! 

So  far  from  ^is  being  the  fact,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Buchanan — and  we  heard 
every  word  of  it — ^not  only  did  not  contaiti  any  such  arguments  as  had  been 
attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Davis,  but  his  arguments  were  all  of  a  contrary 
character.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  which  had  been  formerly  urged  by  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  that  “it  was  to  devour  all  the  banks,  and  establish  a 
pure  metallic  cmrency  for  all  the  tranactions  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,”  and  while  he  proved  conclusively  that  it  would  be  of  inestimable 
advantage  by  separating  ^e  banks  from  the  Government,  he  rendered  ilt 
clear  that  it  would  not  injuriously  affect  the  banks  or  the  business  of  the 
country.  How  Mr.  Davis  oould  have  put  such  arguments  into  his  mouth,  as 
he  has  done,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Buchanan  having  called  his  attention  to  the  published 
^ech  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  former  brought  the  subject  before  the  Senate  oa 
Tuesday  last,  in  the  remarks  which  we  now  publish.  Mr.  Buchanan 
conditionally  applied  the  epithet  “flagitious,”  which  Mr.  Davis  had  first 
used  in  his  speech,  to  characterize  the  propositions  which  he  said  had  bees 
®’“^j^*ited  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  the  misrepresentations  made  by  Mr.  Davis, 
cf  Mr.  Buchanan’s  argument.  This  produced  some  altercation;  but,  after 
the  gentlemen  had  compared  notes  with  each  other,  the  subject  seemed 
to  have  passed  away  without  appearing  to  leave  any  very  unpleasant  feeling 
behind.  On  the  next  morning,  (Wednesday,)  Mr.  Davis  appeared  in  the  Sen- 
said  his  remarks  on  the  preceding  day  had  been  misunderstood  by  hie 
friends,  and  desired  a  further  opportuniW  of  addressing  the  Senate  on  tiie 
subject;  this  was  delayed  by  Mr.  Grundy’s  speech,  until  Friday  morning, 
when  Mr.  Davis  rose  and  delivered  a  speech,  marked  tliroughout  with  strong 
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and  personally  oflfensive  expressions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Buchanan’s  previous 
remarks,  and  concluded  with  the  declaration,  that  “he  repelled  them  with  the 
soorn  and  contempt  which  they  deserved.” 

Mr.  Buchanan,  who  is  proverbially  mild  and  courteous  to  his  opponents, 
was  left  Avithout  any  alternative  but  that  of  treating  Mr.  Davis  vdth  severity. 
He  was  perfectly  calm  and  collected  in  his  manner.  He  commenced  with 
stating  what  we  copy  from  the  notes  of  our  reporter;  “That  when  he  had 
addressed  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  he  had  endeavored  to  state  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  his  grievance  in  the  mildest  manner  which  the  nature  of  the 
ease  admitted,  and  to  treat  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  so  far  as  he 
could,  with  courtesy  and  respect.  The  remarks  of  that  gentleman  to-day, 
had,  however,  absolved  him  from  any  such  obligation,  and  he  should  proceed 
to  treat  his  misrepresentations  as  they  deserved.”  We  have  never  heard  a 
more  just  and  cdn elusive  reply,  or  one  more  severe  in  its  character.  The 
Senator  appeared  altogether  in  a  new  light.  Mr.  Davis  rejoined;  the  alter¬ 
cation  became  quite  personal  on  both  sides,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  triumphantly  declared  that  he  had  fixed  the  charge  of  OTossly  misrepre¬ 
senting  his  remarks  upon  him,  and  there  it  should  stick  like  the  poisoned 
shirt  of  Nessus. 

We  have  not  met  any  candid  and  impartial  man  who  was  present,  who 
does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Buchanan  made  out  his  case  clearly  and  tri¬ 
umphantly.  It  would  have  been  better,  much  better,  for  Mr.  Davis,  at  first, 
to  have  admitted’  the  misrepresentations  charged,  and  stated  that  they  were 
unintentional  mistakes,  if  such  were  the  fact.  Prom  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  we  entertain  not  a  doubt  that  he  is  now  of  the  same  opinion. 
When  the  entire  debate  should  be  published,  we  have  no  doubt  this  will  be 
die  settled  conviction  of  our  readers. 

We  now  come  to  a  few  extracts  from  the  original  speech,  which  has 
been  so  much  misrepresented,  referring  those  who  want  a  fall  report  of 
the  speech,  to  the  authentic  copy,  published  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the  Democratic  State 
and  County  Committees.  We  also  append  other  extracts  from  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  subsequent  speeches,  exposing  the  misrepresentations  of 
Davis : 

Amongst  others  who  undertook  to  answer  Mr.  Buchanan’s  speech,  was 
the  Hon.  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts — he  that  was  usually  known  as 

honest  John  Davis.”  He  assumed  in  his  argument,  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  advocated  the  Independent 
Treasury  on  the  ground  that  it  would  establish  an  exclusive  metallic  cur¬ 
rency.  Starting  with  this  erroneous  assumption,  he  argued  to  show  tliat 
it  would  bring  down  the  wages  of  labor  to  the  standard  of  prices  in 
countries  where  the  currency  is  exclusively  metallic.  To  this  speech, 
when  published,  there  was  an  appendix,  in  which  he  introduced  a  table, 
showing  that  in  some  of  the  exclusive  metallic  countries  of  Europe  labor¬ 
ers  only  received  ten  cents  a  day.  Putting  the  speech  and  the  appendix 
together,  the  hint  was  talcen,  and  a  clamor  raised  that  the  Democrats 
were  in  favor  of  reducing  the  wages  of  labor  to  ten  cents  a  day. 

In  a  subsequent  speech,  made  on  the  3d  of  March,  1840,  Mr.  Bucha¬ 
nan  denounced  the  charge  against  him  in  the  strongest  language,  saying: 
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“  Self-respect,  ^  well  as  the  respect  which  I  owe  to  the  Senate,  re¬ 
strains  me  from  giving  such  a  contradiction  to  this  allegation  as  it  de¬ 
serves.  It  would-  surely  not  be  deemed  improper,  however,  in  me,  if  I 
were  to  turn  to  the  Senator  and  apply  the  epithet  which  he  himself  has 
applied  to  the  proposition  he  imputes  to  me,  and  were  to  declare  that 
such  an  imputation  was  a  ‘flagitious’  misrepresentation  of  my  remarks.’^ 

Mr.  Buchanan  repeated  his  real  position  as  laid  down  in  his  original 
speech,  as  follows : 

“  In  my  remarks  I  stated  distinctly  what  legislation  would,  I  thought, 
be  required  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  I  observed 
that  the  banks  ought  to  be  compelled  to  keep  in  their  vaults  a  certain 
fair  proportion  of  specie  compared  with  their  circulation  and  deposits ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  certain  proportion  of  immediate  specie  means,  to  meet 
their  immediate  responsibilities.  2d.  That  the  foundation  of  a  specie 
basis  for  our  paper  currency  should  be  laid  by  prohibiting  the  circulation 
of  bank  notes,  at  the  first  under  the  denomination  of  ten,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  twenty  dollars.  3d.  That  the  amount  of  bank  dividends 
should  be  limited.  4th.  And,  above  all,  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
another  suspension,  the  doors  of  the  banks  should  be  closed  at  once,  and 
their  affairs  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners.  A  certainty  that 
such  must  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  another  suspension  would  do  more 
to  prevent  it  than  any  other  cause.  To  reform,  and  not  to  destroy,  was 
my  avowed  motto.  I  know  that  the  existence  of  banks  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  bank  paper  are  so  identified  with  the  habits  of  our  people,  that 
they  cannot  bo  abolished,  even  if  this  were  desirable. 

“  Such  a  reform  in  the  banking  system  as  I  have  indicated  would 
benefit  every  class  of  society;  but,  above  all  others,  the  man  who  makes, 
his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  object  at  which  I  aimed  by 
these  reforms,  was  not  a  pure  metallic  currency,  but  a  currency  of  a 
mixed  character;  the  paper  portion  of  it  always  convertible  into  gold  and 
silver,  and  subject  to  as  little  fluctuation  in  amount  as  the  regular  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  would  admit.  Of  all  reforms,  this  is  what  the  me¬ 
chanic  and  the  laboring  man  ought  most  to  desire.  It  would  produce 
steady  prices  and  steady  employment,  and,  under  its  influence,  the 
country  would  march  steadily  on  in  its  career  of  prosperity  without  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  ruinous  expansions  and  contractions  and  explosions, 
which  we  have  endured  diming  the  last  twenty  years.  What  is  most 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mechanic  and  laboring  man  ?  Constant 
employment,  steady  and  fair  wages,  with  uniform  prices  for  the  necessa¬ 
ries  and  comforts  of  life  which  he  must  purchase,  and  payment  for  hb 
labor  in  a  sound  currency.” 

-^fter  re-stating  further  his  arguments,  as  presented  in  his  original 
speech  of  January  22,  Mr.  Buchanan  said,  in  reference  to  the  reduction 
of  the  wages  of  laboring  men : 

“I  contended  that  it  would  not  injure,  but  greatly  benefit,  the  laboring 
man,  to  prevent  the  violent  and  ruinous  expansions  and  contractions  to 
which  our  currency  was  incident,  and,  by  judicious  bank  reform,  to  place 
Jt  on  a  settled  basis.  If  this  were  done,  what  would  be  the  consequence? 
That,  if  the  laboring  man  could  not  receive  as  great  a  nominal  amount 
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for  his  labor  as  he  did  ‘in  the  days  of  extravagant  expansion/  which 
must  always,  under  our  present  system,  be  of  short  duration,  he  would  be 
indemnified,  and  far  more  than  indemnified,  by  the  constant  employment, 
the  reoular  wages,  and  the  uniform  and  more  moderate  prices  of  the 
neoess^ies  and  comforts  of  life,  which  a  more  stable  currency  would  pro¬ 
duce.  Can  this  proposition  be  controverted?  I  think  not.  It  is  too 
plain  for  argument.  Mark  me,  sir,  I  desire  to  produce  this  happy  result, 
not  by  establishing  a  pure  metallic  currency,  but  .‘by  reducing  the  amount 
of  your  bank  issues  within  reasonable  and  safe  limits,  and  establishing  a 
metallic  basis  for  your  paper  circulation.’  The  idea  plainly  expressed  is, 
that  it  is  better,  much,  better,  for  the  laboring  man,  as  well  as  for  every 
ether  class  of  society,  except  the  speculator,  that  the  business  of  the 
country  should  be  placed  upon  that  fixed  and  permanent  foundation, 
which  would  be  laid  by  establishing  such  a  bank  reform  as  would  render 
it  certain  that  bank  notes  should  be  always  convertible  into  gold  and 
silver. 

“  And  yet  this  plain  and  simple  exposition  of  my  views  has  been  seized 
upon  by  those  who  desire  to  make  political  capital  out  of  their  perversion; 
and  it  has  been  represented  for  and  wide,  that  it  was  my  desire  to  reduce 
wages  down  to  the  prices  received  by  the  miserable  serfe  and  laborers  of 
European  despotisms.  I  shall  most  cheerfully  leave  the  public  to  decide 
between  me  and  my  traducers.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  after 
having  attributed  to  me  the  intention  of  reducing  the  wages  of  labor  to 
the  bard-money  standard,  through  the  agency  of  the  Independent 
Treasury  bill,  has  added,  as  an  appendix  to  his  speech,  a  statement,  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Merrick,)  of  the  prices  of  labor  in 
.these  hard-money  despotisms;  and  it  is  thus  left  to  be  inferred  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  reducing  toe  honest  and  independent  laborer  of  this  glorious 
and  free  country  to  toe  same  degraded  condition.  The  Senator  ought  to 
know  that  there  is  too  much  intelligence  among  the  laboring  classes  in 
this  h^hly  favored  land  to  be  led  astray  by  such  representations.” 

Mr.  Clay  had  charged  that  the  friends  of  the  Independent  Treasury  de¬ 
sired  to  reduce  the  wages  of  laboring  men.  As  this  is  the  charge  which 
it  is  now  sought  to  revive,  we  invite  special  attention  to  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
reply.  It  was  as  fcdlows : 

“  We  are  also  charged  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  with  a  desire 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  poor  man’s  labor.  We  have  been  often 
termed  agrarians  on  our  side  of  the  house.  It  is  something  new  under 
the  sun  to  hear  the  Senator  and  his  friends  attribute  to  us  a  desire  to 
elevate  the  wealthy  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  man  and  the 
mechanic.  From  my  soul  I  respect  the  laboring  man.  Labor  is  the 
foundation  of  the  wealth  of  every  coirntry ;  and  the  free  laborers  of  the 
iforth  deserve  respect  both  for  their  probity  and  their  intellipnoe. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  do  them  wrong !  Of  all  the  countries  on 
toe  earth,  we  ought  to  have  the  most  consideration  for  the  laboring  man. 
From  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions,  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  con¬ 
stantly  revolving  and  prodncing  such  mutations  in  property,  that  the 
wealthy  man  of  to-day  may  become  the  poor  laborer  of  to-morrow.  Truly 
wealth  often  takes  to  itself  wings  and  flies  away.  A  large  fortune  rarely 
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tests  beyond  the  third  generation,  even  if  it  it  endure  so  long.  We  must 
all  know  instances  of  individuals  obliged  to  labor  for  their  daily  bread, 
whose  grandfathers  were  men  of  fortune.  The  regular  process  of  society 
would  almost  seem  to  consist  of  the  efforts  of  one  class  to  dissipate  the 
fortunes  which  they  have  inherited,  whilst  another  class,  by  their  industry 
and  economy,  are  regularly  rising  to  wealth.  We  have  all,  therefore,  a  com¬ 
mon  interest,  as  it  is  our  common  duty,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  man;  and  if  I  believed  for  a  moment  that  this  bill  would  prove 
injurious  to  him,  it  should  meet  my  unqualified  opposition. 

“  Although  this  bill  will  not  have  as  great  an  influence  as  I  could 
desire,  yet,  as  fax  as  it  goes,  it  will  benefit  the  laboring  man  as  much,  and 
probably  more  than  any  other  class  of  society.  What  is  it  he  ought  most  to 
desire  ?  Constant  employment,  regular  wages,  and  uniform,  reasonable  prices 
for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  he  requires.  Now,  sir,  what 
has  been  his  condition  under  our  system  of  expansions  and  contractions  ? 
He  has  suffered  more  by  them  than  any  other  class  of  society.  The  rate 
of  his  wages  is  fixed  and  known ;  and  they  are  the  last  to  rise  with  the 
increasing  expansion,  and  the  first  to  fall  when  the  corresponding  revul¬ 
sion  occurs.  He  stiU  continues  to  receive  his  dollar  per  day,  whilst  the 
price  of  every  article  which  he  consumes  is  rapidly  rising.  He  is 
at  length  made  to  feel  that,  although  he  nominally  earns  as  much,  or 
even  more  than  he  did  formerly,  yet,  from  the  increased  price  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  he  cannot  support  his  family.  Hence  he  strikes  for 
higher  wages,  and  the  uneasy  and  excited  feelings  which  have  at  different 
periods  existed  among  the  laboring  classes.  But  the  expansion  at  length 
reaches  the  exploding  point,  and  what  does  the  laboring  man  now  suffer? 
He  is  for  a  season  thrown  out  of  employment  altogether.  Our  manufac¬ 
tures  are  suspended ;  our  public  works  are  stopped ;  our  private  enter¬ 
prises  of  different  kinds  are  abandoned ;  and,  whilst  others  are  able  to 
weather  the  storm,  he  can  scarcely  procure  the  means  of  bare  sub- 
sistanoe.” 

The  predictions  of  Mr.  Buchanan  have  been  wonderfully  fulfilled.  No 
reduction  in  wages  has  taken  place,  as  a  consequence  of  keeping  the 
public  money  out  of  the  banks,  but  a  condition  of  things  has  succeeded 
to  that  great  measure,  which  has  assisted  every  branch  of  commerce  and 
of  labor. 

It  will  appear  that  not  one  line,  or  syllable,  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  speech 
of  January,  1840,  or  any  other  of  his  speeches,  can  be  found  to  justify 
the  allegation  that  he  favored  the  reduction  of  wages.  The  whole  false 
fabric  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  will  here  introduce  an  extract  from 
the  remarks  of  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Faulkner,  of  Va.,  at  the  Eatification 
meeting  held  in  Washington  City  : 

I  represent  in  Congress  a  district  which  abounds,  perhaps,  to  a  greater 
oxtent  than  any  in  Virginia,  in  laboring  men — I  mean  men  who  live  by 
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tlieir  o\m  toil,  and  by  the  daily,  weekly,  or  yearly  wages  of  hard  and 
honest  labor.  National  workshops,  machine-shops,  and  manufacturing 
establishments  may  be  seen  at  short  intervals,  from  the  time  you  enter 
that  district  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  until  you  leave  it,  some  thirty  miles  west 
af  Cumberland.  When  on  my  way  to  Cincinnati,  towards  the  close  of 
last  month,  and  when  I  passed  the  principal  points  where  these  establish¬ 
ments  are  located — Harper’s  Ferry,  Martinsburg,  and  Piedmont — these 
noble  sons  of  toil,  these  brawny,  hard-fisted  men  of  labor,  crowded  around 
the  cars  to  express  their  most  anxious  wishes  for  the  nomination  of  James 
Buchanan.  “  For  God’s  Bake,  give  us  Buchanan,”  was  the  impassioned 
cry  of  many  of  them.  I  dwelt  upon  this  fact  upon  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  in  Cincinnati.  For,  I  thought  when  the  popular  instinct  was  thus 
m  firmly  directed,  and  the  popular  heart  thus  vividly  aroused,  it  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  most  rash  and  dangerous  experiment  to  have  disre¬ 
garded  it.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  now  living  in  this  countiy  a  public 
maTi  more  deeply  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  laboring  men,  than  James 
Buchanan.  [Great  applause.]  It  would  be  quite  an  entertaining  sight 
to  see  one  of  those  advocates  of  the  bank  rags  of  1839  and  1840 — one  of 
those  champions  of  a  false,  spurious,  and  irredeemable  paper  currency — 
geek  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  such  men  as  these  by  the  cry  of  “  Ten¬ 
cent  Jemmy.”  I  see  that  some  of  our  leading  Democratic  editors 
are  gravely  occupied  in  vindicating  Mr.  Buchanan  from  this  ‘Hen- 
eent  and  low-wages”  calumny.  It  is  all  waste  time.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  understand  that  subject  far  better  than  the  Know-Nothing 
editors  who  publish  such  stuff.  I  have  not  met  with  a  laboring  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence  in  my  district,  who  does  uot  understand  the 
origin  of  this  story  about  “  low  wages  and  ten  cents,”  who  cannot  tell 
you  how  the  lie  was  gotten  up  ;  what  temporary  purpose  it  was  intended 
to  serve ;  and  how  justly  the  whole  affair  deserves  the  scorn  and  contempt 
of  every  fair  mind.  They  know  that  the  very  speech  from  which  thej 
pretend  to  derive  this  misrepresentation,  is  one  of  the  noblest  vindica¬ 
tions  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  laboring  man,  and  as  such,  it  shall, 
as  frir  as  I  am  able,  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  artizan  and  me- 
ciianic  in  the  country  before  November  next.  The  laboring  men  of  the 
country  look  upon  the  whole  story  as  one  that  has  passed  into  the  sewer 
of  forgotten  calumnies,  and  not  to  be  recollected,  except  as  a  scar  received 
by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  gigantic  conflict  with  bank  monopoly  and  bank 
corruption,  or  referred  to  as  a  memorial  of  those  days  when  he  stood  up 
in  the  Senate  house — and  there  were  giants  in  those  days — as  the  un¬ 
flinching  advocate  of  the  interests  of  honest  labor  against  the  outside 
pressure  of  swindlers,  shavers  and  speculators.  [Immense  cheering.] 

ME.  BUCHANAN  AND  THE  NATIONAL  ARMORIES. 

A  mechanic  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Argus,  of  the  9th  of  July  last,  reproduces  another  evidence  of 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  attachment  to  the  laboring  classes.  We  copy  as  follows. 
The  votes  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  were  consistently 
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given  in  support  of  the  Civil,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Military  sys¬ 
tem,  as  the  records  of  that  body  abundantly  prove. 

In  1841,  the  supervision  of  National  Armories ;  was  changed  from  civil 
to  military,  the  re^t  of  which  became  so  odious  by  the  petty  military 
orders,  rules  and  regulations,  from  time  to  time  issued  by  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  that  indignation  meetings  were  held,  and  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  procead  to  Washington  from  the  armory  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  old  civil  system,  which  had  been  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  armory  from  its  foundation  by  Gen.  Washington.  I  was  one 
of  that  committee,  and  we  enlisted  all  the  force  in  the  Senate  and  House 
we  could  for  the  restoration  of  a  civilian.  I  called  upon  and  afterwards 
addressed  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  of  Pa.,  and  received  in  reply  the 
following  letter : 

Senate  Chamber,  July  12,  1842. 

Dear  Sir: — The  pressure  of  public  business  has  prevented  me  from 
acknowledging  the  leceipt  of  your  letter  at  an  earlier  day.  I  cheerfully 
espouse  your  cause.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  workmen  at  our 
armories  ought  to  be  placed  under  a  civil,  and  not  military  superintend¬ 
ance  j  and  I  sincerely  regret  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  thought 
differently.  In  what  manner  the  question  may  be  decided  by  the  House, 
I  cannot  anticipate,  yet  I  fear  the  result. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

James  Buchanan. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  that  my  fellow-workmen  will  not  be  so  silly  as  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  any  shape  or  manner,  is  opposed  to  our 
best  intereste.  It  is  wrong,  it  is  unjust  to  believe  otherwise  than  that 
he  is  the  friend  of  labor  and  ite  reward.  Eighteenth  Ward. 

MORE  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MR.  BUCHANAN  AND 
THE  WAGES  OF  LABOR. 

In  looking  over  an  old  file  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  says  the  Bos- 
lon  Daily  Times,  we  came  across  the  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Bu- 
clianaUj  then  a  U.  S,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Hon.  Mahlon  Dicker- 
son,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Although  written  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
it  18  another  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  sympathy  of  James  Buchanan  for 
the  laboring  classes.  We  cannot  find  on  record  anything  that  would  show 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  want  of  feeling  to  the  colored  men,  whom  some  of  our  ram¬ 
pant  Black  Republicans  are  wont  to  call  “  men  and  brethren  nor  can  we 
find  anything  which  would  go  to  show  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  proverbial 
benevolenco,  gave  preference  to  the  negro  over  the  men  of  Ids  own  color  and 
!il°  o*  ^  constitutional  democrat,  and  a  friend  of  the  Union,  he  looks  upon 
the  South  as  equal  with  the  North,  and  he  wiU  sustain  the  rights  of  each 
under  the  Constitution.  As  a  statesman,  he  regards  this  as  a  government  of 
und  not  a  government  of  colored  men.  As  a  philosopher,  he  feels 
hat  the  condition  of  the  three  millions  of  blacks  m  our  Southern  States,  is 
incomparably  better,  in  being  well  fed,  well  housed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
cared  for,  in  every  moral  and  physical  detail,  than  any  other  three  millions 
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of  negroes  that  ever  have  existed,  or  now  exis^  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
But  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the  white  laborers  and  mechanics 
of  the  North  will  perceive  that  his  feelings  are  not  intensified  upon  a  race 
upon  whom  God  has  placed  his  mark,  distinguishing  them  from  a  superior 
creation,  created  for  a  distinct  purpose. 

Washington,  Dec.  26, 1837. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Penmt  me  to  address  you  on  a  subject  which  has  excited 
much  feeling  throughout  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  enlisted 
my  warmest  sympathies.  • 

"Five  hundred  mechanics  have  been  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
ftie  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year.  Most 
of  them  depending  on  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  you  can  easily 
appreciate  what  must  be  their  sufferings.  Their  large  families  (as  a  friend 
inmrms  me)  are  in  a  most  lamentable  condition,  and  God  only  knows  what 
will  become  of  themoinless  government  gives  them  employment. 

Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  remark,  that  nothing  short  of  necessity  ought  to 
compel  a  paternal  government  to  place  such  a  body  of  mechanics,  who  have 
faithfully  performed  their  duty,  in  such  deplorable  circunutances.  I  know 
that  the  feelings  of  your  heart  will  respond  to  this  sentiment.  Why  not, 
then,  make  an  effort  for  their  relief?  liey  ask  no  favor,  but  to  be  permitted 
to  give,  in  their  labor,  an  eqmvalent  for  bread  for  themselves,  their  wives, 
and  their  children.  I  understand  there  is  now  a  frigate  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
•n  which  they  might  be  employed. 

Even  if  the  department,  under  other  circumstances,  should  deem  it  more 
advisable,  for  the  present,  to  delay  completion,  still  a  mere  question  of  a  few 
months  in  point  of  time,  becomes  comparatively  insignificant  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  humanity  and  justice.  Besides,  unless  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Philadelphia  S  to  be  abandoned — ^which  I  trust  is  not  contemplated  by  the 
department — ^it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  govanunent  to  prevent  such  a 
body  of  faithful  and  sMlful  mechanics  from  dispersing. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  you,  with  confidence,  to  grant  them  employment— and 
I  almost  envy  you  the  pOwer  of  conferring  blessings  upon  so  many  indus¬ 
trious  and  meritonons  citizens,  without  doing  injury  to  the  Government. 

I  feel  confident  you  vtill  pardon  me  for  requesting  as  e^ly  an  answer  to 
fiiis  communication  as  m^  be  consistent  with  your  convenience. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Hon.  Mahlon  Dickeeson,  Secretary  of  ihe  Navy. 

ME.  BUCHANAN’S  OHABAOTEE  AT  HOME. 

It  is  smd  that  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country ;  but,  after  all, 
the  good  opinion  of  one’s  neighbors  is  a  jewel  above  price.  Mr.  Bucha¬ 
nan  has  resided  in  the  town  of  Lancaster  forty  odd  years,  man  and  boy. 
If  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  offences  against  proprie^,  they  would  have 
appeared  in  that  long  time.  He  has  had  his  share  of  political  abuse ;  he 
has  been  a  lawyer  of  great  prominence ;  but  throughout,  no  man  has  ever 
been  found  to  question  his  integrity,  or  to  insinuate  a  whisper  against  his 
reputation  in  public  or  private  life.  He  has  been  a  model  of  upright¬ 
ness,  quiet  dignity  and  gentle  deportment,  scorning  the  arts  of  the  demar 
gogue,  and  dischaiging  all  his  duties  to  his  fellow-citizens  conscientiously 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  fortune,  which  is  not  very  large,  has  been  the  result  of 
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hard  study,  persevering  toil,  and  _  fair  dealing  in  his  profession.  He  has 
always  given  freely  in  works  of  charity,  and  has  shown  much  puhlfe 
spirit.  In  his  own  family,  his  kindness,  his  gentleness,  and  his  hospi¬ 
tality,  are  proverbial.  The  memoir  written  and  published  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  Central  Committee,  makes  the  following  allusion  to  ita. 
Buchanan  “  at  homo.” 

At  this  day,  after  more  than  half  a  century’s  intercourse  as  man  and 
boy  with  the  people  of  his  own  immediate  district,  and  with  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania;  after  having  figured  prominently  in  tho  confliots  of  par¬ 
ties;  after  having  shared  the  confidence  of  successive  Democratic  admin¬ 
istrations  ;  after  having  contributed  his  energies  to  the  overthrow  of  po¬ 
litical  heresies  without  number,  he  might  leave  his  case  to  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  who  have  at  various  times  antagonized  his  opinions, 
but  now,  with  the  annals  of  his  life  before  them,  stand  ready  to  pay  their 
teibute  to  his  consistency  and  to  his  integrity  as  a  public  man,  by  uniting 
with  his  politacal  friends  in  placing  him  in  the  Presidential  chair  !  What 
nobler  monument  could  be  raised  in  commemoration  of  any  American 
patriot  ?  What  more  significant  refutation  of  all  the  accusations  of 
heated  party  combatants  ?  What  more  conclusive  proof  could  be  given 
to  the  nation  at  large,  nf  the  fitness  and  the  merits  of  a  statesman  who, 
after  such  a  lifetime,  finds  his  endorsers  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  has  lived,  and  his  warmest  supporters  among  men  who  have  for 
more  than  fortj  years  stood  in  opposition  to  his  opinions  ? 

Let  a  stranger  go  to  Lancaster  now,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  hundreds  of  the  leading  Whigs  of  that  old  county  are  enrolled 
among  the  supporters  of  James  Buchanan — ^are  his  active  friends,  and 
deem  it  a  pleasiag  duty,  a  duty  to  their  State  and  theb  country,  to  sup¬ 
port  their  distinguished  fellow-citizen.  The  old  Germans,  whom  he  has 
defended  at  the  bar,  come  fbrward  to  give  their  suffrages  to  the  honesi 
and  conscientious  lawyer ;  and  hundreds  whom  he  served  during  his  Con¬ 
gressional  career,  are  eager  to  render  him  their  support.  The  young 
men  are  enthusiastically  at  his  side ;  and  the  public  juess,  witb  a  single 
infamous  exception,  has  been  glad  to  bear  voluntary  testimony  to  hs 
virtues,  his  abilities  and  his  deservings. 

Two  or  three  instances  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  benevolence  may  as  well 
appear  in  tlus  connection  : 

[From  the  Pittsburg  Post.] 

BUCHANAN  AND  PITTSBUKG. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1845,  a  large  portion  of  Pittsburg  was  laid  in 
ashes  by  the  great  fire.  There  was  no  telegraph  to  Pittsburg  in  thosp 
days,  and  the  news  of  our  calamity  could  only  reach  Waabington  by  the 
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14th  of  April.  Mr.  Bucjhanan  was  then  Secretary  of  State.  On  that 
day  the  following  document  left  Washington  for  Pittsburg,  addressed  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  Wm  J.  Howard,  then  .mayor  of  our  city.  Comment  is 
unnecessary,  even  to  those  maligners  who  would  represent  Mr.  Buchanan 
as  cold  and  selfish : 

5500.]  Washington,  April  14,  1845. 

Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Metropolis  :  Pay  to  the  order  of  W.  J.  Howard, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  for  the  use  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late 
fire,  five  hundred  dollars.  James  Buchanan. 

Dear  Sir: — Will  you  please  to  accept  and  apply  the  above  towards 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  late  dreadful  calamity.  My  feelings 
of  sympathy  and  compassion  have  never  been  so  strongly  excited  upon 
any  simiLir  occasion.  But  let  the  people  be  of  good  cheer,  and  exert 
their  accustomed  energy,  and,  under  the  blessings  of  Providence,  all  will 
yet  be  well,  and  Pittsburg  will  arise  more  glorious  than  ever  from  its 
^hes.  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

W.  J.  Howard,  Esq. 

WHAT  HIS  NEIG-HBOBS'SAY  OP  HIM. 

It  is  no  matter  of  trifling  consideration  and  importance  that  those  who 
know  a  man  best  should  eulogise  him  most.  More  especially  is  praise  to 
be  valued  when  it  is  extorted  from  a  political  opponent.  The  Lancaster 
(Pennsylvania)  .SJxjjress,  a  Know-Nothing  Republican  paper,  published 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  residence,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  bear  testimony  to  his  unbending  integrity  and  blameless  life. 
After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  the  editor  proceeds,  and  says : 

“We  know  the  man  as  one  of  our  most  respected  fellow-citizens;  a 
gentleman  of  unblemished  personal  integrity  and  unusually  agreeable 
manners  in  his  social  intercourse  with  all  classes.  We  know  him  as  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  as  a  perpetual  benefactor  of  the  poor  widows  of 
this  city,  who,  when  the  piercing  blasts  of  each  successive  winter 
brought  shrieks  of  cold,  and  hunger,  and  want,  in  the  frail  tenements  of 
poverty,  could  apply  to  the  ‘  Buchanan  Relief  Donation  ’  for  their  annual 
supply  of  wood,  and  sitting  down  with  their  orphaned  children  in  the 
cheerful  warmth  of  a  blazing  fire,  lift  their  hearts  in  silent  gratitude  to 
God,  and  teach  their  little  ones  to  bless  the  name  of  James  Buchanan. 
As  a  citizen,  a  neighbor,  a  friend,  in  a  word,  as  simply  James  Buchanan, 
we  yield  to  no  man  in  the  measure  of  our  respect  and  esteem;  and  were 
he  still  before  us  as  simply  James  Buchanan,  as  he  was  a  few  years,  and 
he  and  we  occupied  the  same  broad  Jeffersonian  republican  platform, 
when  at  least  one  of  the  editors  of  this  paper  voted  with  him  year  after 
year  the  same  Democratic  ticket,  then  ours  would  be  the  more  pleasing 
duty  of  supporting  instead  of  opposing  the  election  of  our  esteemed 
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fellow-citizen  and  neighbor  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  highest  position  of  political  distinction  in  the 
world.’’ 

A  STRIKING  TRAIT  IN  MR.  BUCHANAN’S  CHARACTER. 

In  his  long  intercourse  with  public  men,  why  is  it  that  Mr.  Buchanan, 
whom  his  opponents  now  call  “a  cold-hearted  man,”  can  point  to  such 
an  army  of  enthusiastic  and  devoted  Mends  ?  He  has  them  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  He  finds  them  not  merely  in 
the  higher  walks  of  public  life,  but  in  every  class  and  station  of  society. 
While  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate,  a 
period  something  over  twenty  years,  he  made  Mends  who  adhered  to  him 
through  life,  many  of  whom  are  still  living.  While  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Polk,  he  was  a  favorite  of  his  associates,  without  exception. 
He  can  recall,  with  pleasure,  his  companionship  with  Lewis  F.  Linn,  of 
Missouri,  and  with  Ambrose  H.  Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  gallant  spirits,  now 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  He  was  the  friend  of  Levi  Woodbury,  the 
companion  of  Wm.  R.  King,  of  Roane,  of  Silas  Wright,  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  of  Felix  Grundy,  and  of  all  that  sterling  race  of  men  who 
adorned  the  era  in  which  he  was  an  actor.  At  the  present  moment  Ban¬ 
croft,  the  historian,  William  L.  Marey,  Robert  J.  Walker,  Nathan  Clif¬ 
ford,  Isaac  Toucey,  John  Y.  Mason,  and  Cave  Johnson,  his  associates 
during  the  memorable  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  are  all  advocating  his 
election,  and  nearly  all  ardently  preferred  him  before  all  others  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency. 

It  cannot  be  a  cold-hearted  man  who  can  retain  such  men  at  his  side 
through  -so  many  years.  It  proves  fidelity  to  his  Mends,  truth  in  his 
dealings  with  them,  and  a  readiness  at  all  times  to  respond  to  a  generous 
action. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a  very  distinguished  old  line  Whig  in 
Philadelphia ; 

MR.  BUCHANAN  AND  THE  OSTEND  MANIFESTO. 

The  self-styled  neutral  press — of  that  class  who  are  loud  in  vaunting  their 
perfect  independence  of  polities — of  which  the  “Evening  Bulletin’’  is  a  malig¬ 
nant  type,  are  busy  and  constant  in  their  efforts  to  misrepresent  the  purport 
of  this  celebrated  paper.  I  am  a  Whig — a  Whig  of  the  Clay,  Webster  and 
Sergeant  school.  I  was  a  Whig  when  what  is  now  Black  Republicanism  was 
fanatical  abolitionism — ^resisted  as  abW  and  strenuously  by  our  gi’eat  leaders 

it  was  by  the  Democratic  party.  I  am  a  Whig  still,  and  think  I  stand  on 
me  same  platform  witli  reference  to  the  only  issues  before  the  country  that 
Olay  and  Webster  stood.  They  were  opposed  to  Sectionalism,  to  abolition¬ 
ism — so  am  I.  And  were  they  alive,  I  doubt  not  they  would  cast  their  vote 
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as  I  intend  to  vote  in  November  next — ^for  James  Buchanan.  I  shall  vote  fbr 
him,  because  he  is  the  only  candidate  who  represents  fully  the  principle  with 
reference  to  the  slavery  question,  that  I  think  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  permanence  of  the  union  of  the  States ;  because  he  represents 
the  only  party  that  is  national  in  its  character,  and  has  positive  and  govern- 
^  strength  in  every  section  of  the  confederacy,  North,  South,  East  and 
West.  I  shall  vote  for  him  because  the  platform  of  the  party  which  has 
nominated  him,  proposes  to  remove  the  Slavery  amtation  from  the  halls  of 
Congress  entirely,  where  it  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  cause  of 
discord  and  strife,  and  to  let  the  people  of  the  Territories  or  States  decide  for 
themselves  the  character  of  their  domestic  institutions.  I  shall  vote  for  him, 
because  he  is  a  statesman  of  enlarged  experience,  conservative  in  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  who,  apart  from  the  impregnable  position  occupied  by  himself  and 
his  party  on  the  Slavery  question,  upon  which  the  Union  depends,  is  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  to  conduct  the  afiaira,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of  Grovem- 
ment,  with  honor  in  these  difScult  times.  I  shall  vote  for  him,  because  1 
tiiink  his  position  with  reference  to  Cuba,  as  laid  down  in  the  “  Ostend 
Manifesto,^^  eminently  "wise  and  sound,  and  if  understood  properly,  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  response  from  every  true  American  citizen.  It  is  fortunate  for 
Mr.  Buchanan  that  his  real  position  on  the  Cuban  question  is  susceptible  of 
an  elucidation  so  clear  and  certain,  that  no  apology  for  misconstruction  or 
misrepresentation  can  exist.  The  “Ostend  Manifesto”  itself  furnishes  u 
triumphant  answer  to  the  charge  so  flippantly  made,  “  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
does  not  hesitate  to  s^  that  yiQmust  have  Cuba  ai  aUxisks.  If  Spain  refuses 
to  sell,  then  take  it  (Cuba)  by  force !”  I  undertake  to  prove  from  the  paper 
itself,  that  no  such  doctrine  or  sentiments  are  entertained  or  found  in  it.  The 
argument  of  the  Ostend  paper  is  clear,  concise,  and  to  the  point — that  we 
tdiould  not  acquire  Cuba  without  the  corisent  of  Spain,  unless  justified  bt 

THE  CHEAT  LAW  OF  SELF-PRBSEEVATION. 

The  Ostend  document  holds  this  ^guage : 

“  It  must  be  clear  to  every  reflecting  mind  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  ite 
geographical  position  and  the  considerations  attendant  on  it,  Cuba  is  as 
necessary  to  the  North  American  republic  as  any  of  its  present  members,  and 
that  it  belongs  naturally  to  that  great  family  of  States  of  which  the  Union  h 
the  providential  nursery. 

“  iVom  its  locality  it  commands  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  im¬ 
mense  and  annually  increasing  trade,  which  must  seek  this  avenue  to  the 
ocean. 

“  On  the  numerous  navigable  streams,  measuring  an  aggregate  course  of 
some  thirty  thousand  mUes,  which  disembogue  themselves  uirough  this  mag¬ 
nificent  river  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  increase  of  the  proulation,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  amounts  to  more  than  that  of  the  entire  Union  at  the  time 
Louisiana  was  annexed  to  it. 

“  The  natural  and  main  outlet  to  the  products  of  this  entire  population,  the 
highway  of  their  direct  intercourse  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States, 
•an  never  be  secure,  but  must  ever  be  endangered,  whilst  Cuba  is  a  depen¬ 
dency  of  a  distant  power,  in  whose  possession  it  has  proved  to  be  a  source  of 
constant  annoyance  and  embarrassment  to  their  interests. 

“  Indeed,  the  Union  can  never  enjoy  repose,  nor  possess  reliable  security, 
as  long  as  Cuba  is  not  embraced  within  its  boimdaries. 

“  After  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a  price  for  Cuba  far  beyond  its  present 
value,  and  this  shall  have  been  refused,  it  vriU  then  be  time  to  consider  the 
question :  Does  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  Spain  seriously  endanger  our  inter¬ 
nal  peace  and  the  existence  of  our  Gherished  Union  ? 

“Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  by  every  law> 
human  and  divine,  we  shall  be  jostifiod  in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if  we  pos 
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sess  tie  power — smd  upon  the  very  same  principle  that  would  justify  an 

individual  in  tearing  down  the  burning  house  of  his  neighbor,  if  there  werfe 
no  other  means  of  preventing  the  flames  from  destroying  his  own  home. 

“  Under  sueh  circumstances,  we  ought  neither  to  count  the  cost  nor  regard 
the  odds  which  Spain  might  enlist  against  us.  We  forbear  to  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  present  condition  of  the  island  would  justify  such  a 
measure. 

“  Our  past  history  forbids  that  we  should  acquire  the  island  of  Cuba  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  Spain,  unless  justified  by  the  great  law  of  self-reservation. 
We  must,  in  any  event,  preserve  our  own  conscious  rectitude  and  our  own 
self-respect. 

“But  if  Spain,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  her  own  interest,  and  actuated  by 
stubborn  pride  and  a  false  spse  of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  then  the  question  vrill  arise,  what  ought  to  be  the  course  of 
the  American  government  under  such  circumstances. 

“  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  with  States  as  well  as  with  in¬ 
dividuals.  All  nations  have  at  different  periods  acted  upon  this  maxim.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  been  made  the  pretext  for  committing  flagrant  injustice,  as  in 
the  partition  of  Poland,  and  other  similar  cases  which  history  records,  yet 
the  principle  itself,  though  often  abused,  has  always  been  recognised.'' 

mx.  Buchanan's  position  is,  that  if  Spain  refuses  to  sell,  then  (not  that  our 
government  shall  take  it  by  force)  will  be  the  time  to  consider  the  question: 
Does  Cuba,  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  seriously  endanger  our  internal  peace 
and  the  existence  of  our  cherished  Union  ? 

Let  us  be  specific  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Buchanan  lays  down  the  great 
law  of  self  preservation  as  applicable  to  States  as  well  as  individuals.  liV^ill 
any  one  dispute  the  truth  of  that  position  ?  He  says  that,  as.  important  as 
Cuba  is  to  our  peace  and  prosperity,  we  should  not  think  of  acquiring  it 
without  the  consent  of  Spain,  except  in  the  last  resort,  as  a  means  of  saving 
Cfur  own  nation  from  ruin.  Will  any  one  venture  to  take  issue  with  him  on 
this  position?  He  says  thati  before  considering  the  question  whether  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  is  essential  for  eur  preiervation,  we  should  offer  to  buy 
the  island,  and  even  to  offer  more  than  its  value.  Will  anybody  come  fo»- 
ward  to  dispute  this  position  ?  He  says  that  if  Spain  refuses  to  sell  at  such 
price,  it  will  then  be  time  for  our  government  to  consider  the  momentous 

Juestion  whether  Cuba  is  essential  to  our  self-preservation ;  and  if  it  shall  be 
ecided  in  the  affirmative,  then,  to  save  ourselves  from  ruin,  we  should  take 
Cuba  at  any  cost  er  peril.  "V^o  can  successfully  gainsay  this  pro^sition? 
Who  will  say  that  “  an  individual  would  not  be  justified  in  tearing  down  the 
burning  house  of  his  neighbor,  if  that  were  the  only  means  of  saving  his  own 
home?" 

I  have  no  fears  that  the  people,  the  sound  conservative,  right-thinking, 
right-minded  people,  will  be  misled  by  the  misrepresentations  of  partizan 
zealots ;  in  this  age  of  steam-presses,  no  public  man  of  the  country  has  per¬ 
haps  so  little  to  fear  from  a  dispassionate  examination  of  his  record — ^which 
can  be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  our  history  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Nominated  by  his  party  for  tiie  highest  office  in  the  world,  without  any 
seeking  either  by  word  or  deed  from  him — thousands  and  thousands  of  his 
oid  pohtical  opponents  are  flocking  to  his  standard,  as  the  only  means  of 
Mving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  civil  discord  and  strife.  His  elec¬ 
tion  in  November  next  is  certain. 

The  men  and  the  papers  now  engaged  in  misrepresenting  the  Ostend 
Manifesto,  and  especially  those  who  think  it  will  arouse  the  animosity  of 
Spain,  should  know  that  the  manifesto,  when  received  in  Spain,  so  far  from 
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being  hurtful,  -was  succeeded  by  a  state  of  feeling  among  the  Spanish  states- 
nien,  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  Its  reasoning  and  conclusions  are 
such  as  no  upright  man,  especially  no  American,  could  then,  or  can  now, 
conscientiously  resist  or  refiite. 


ME.  CLAY  SPEAKS— HEAR  HIM! 

We  find  in  the  Lexington  Observer  and  JJqwrier,  a  letter  copied  from  tlie  Kentucky  Statesman, 
which  we  pubUsh  with  great  satisfaction.  It  is  from  James  B.  Clay,  a  son  of  Henry  Clay,  the  great 
A.morican  Statesman,  whom  all  men  delight  to  honor. 

This  letter  is  the  best  refutation  that  could  be  made  of  the  stale  slanders  now  attempted  to  be 
revived  by  a  venal  partizan  press,  relative  to  the  unfounded  charges  against  Mr.  Buchanan — charges 
denied  by  Henry  Clay  himself,  by  his  biographer,  and  now  by  the  public  generally.  The  high  per¬ 
sonal  r^ard  which  these  distinguished  statesmen  ever  entertmned  for  each  other,  also  effectually 
disproves  these  malicious  fabricattons. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  announcing  his  determination  to  vote  fbr  Mr.  Buchanan,  assumes  a  position  which 
is  alike  honorable  to  himself  and  the  powerful  party  of  which  his  honored  lather  was  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader. 

[From  the  Kentucky  Statesman.] 

Mr.  Emtoe  ; — desire,  through  your  courtesy,  to  correct  a  statement  made  in  the  Statesman  of 
the  4th  inst.,  which  does  great  injustice  to  two  of  my  friends,  and  poUtical  brothers,  the  Hon. 
Joshua  F.  BeU,  of  Boyle,  and  the  Hon.  William  B.  Kinkead,  of  Kenton,  and  which  moreover  is 
untrue.  The  article  to  which  I  refer,  states  “that  resolutions  expressing  the  confidence  Of  the 
Whigs  of  Kentucky  in  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  saying  he  was  worthy  of  their  support  as  to  IMS,  wers 
rejected  by  the  votes  of  sixteen  counties  to  one,  to  the  State  Convention  held  at  Louisville,  on  the 
inst.,  and  that  Mr.  Sdl  and  Kinkead  advocated  Otem.  .  „  „  tt 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  such  resolutions  were  offered  in  the  Convention  by  CoL  Hopkins,  of 
Henderson,  and  it  is  also  true  that  they  were  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  eounti^  te 
one  But  it  is  not  true  that  either  Mr.  BoU  or  Jlr.  Kinkead  voted  for  them;  on  the  contrary,  both 
gentiemen  opposed  them,  as  I  have  reason  to  beheve  they  would  have  done,  resolutions  to  endorse 
any  one  but  a  true  old  line  Whig  for  the  office  of  President.  It  was,  also,  at  the  exprMS  desire  Md 
request  of  Mr.  Kinkead  that  Mr.  Adams  withdrew  his  motion,  to  the  effect  “that  the  Whigs  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  have  undiminished  confidence  in  Millard  Fillmore.”  It  is,  however,  but  candid  to  say,  tost 
every  member  of  the  ConvenUon  understood  that  Mr.  Bell  and  Judge  Kinkead  preferred  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  to  either  Mr.  Buchanan  or  Mr.  Fremont ;  neither  of  them  made  any  attempt  to  do  so  gross  and 
unjust  a  thing,  as  to  commit  an  old  line  Whig  Oonventton  to  the  endorsement  of  anybody  but  a 

^'aere  is  also  a  statement  copied  into  the  Observer  and  Beporter  of  the  6th  inst.,  “  that  I  had  been 
heard  to  say,  that  I  was  not  for  Buchanan.”  I  may  have  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  my  cttdl- 
date,  or  was  not  my  choice  for  the  Presidency ;  but  I  have  not  said  that  1  should  not  vote  for  him. 
I  prefer  Mr.  Fillmore  personally,  and  if  he  stood  on  the  same  principles  he  did  in  1850, 1  would  vote 
for  him  in  preference  to  any  man  I  know.  But  1  expect  to  cast  my  vote  for  that  candidate  who,  m 
my  opinion,  may  have  the  best  chance  to  defeat  the  candidate  of  the  Black  Itepnblican  party;  and, 
at  pre^sent  advised,  I  think  Mr.  Buchanan  has  the  best  chance  to  do  so.  I  wish  it,  nevertheleM,  to 
he  ffisttorUy  understood,  that  if  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  I  shaB  vote  ts 
an  old  line  Whig,  making  a  choice  of  what  he  believes  to  be  evils,  for  the  good  of  the  country;  wd 
that  whenever  the  Whig  standard  shaB  again  be  raised,  adhering  always  to  the  principles  wtoch  1 
have  been  instrumental  in  asserting  at  Lexington,  and  at  LonisviBe  on  the  3d  July,  I  si^  oe 
ready,  fairly,  honestly  and  fearlessly  to  battle  against  those  principles  and  practices  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  which  conflict  with  our  own  views.  ....  ....  ,  i  j. 

I  feel  sure,  Mr.  Editor,  that  your  readers  wiU  not  do  me  the  injustice  to  attribute  to  me  too  great 
a  desire  to  force  myself  before  their  notice,  in  venturing  to  corrract  misrepresentations  affecting  my 
frtends  and  myself,  however  well  I  may  know  the  BtOe  importance  that  may  be  attached  to  a^ 
orpitiions  of  mlae.  I  hope  the  ObseT'ver  ctnd  Heporltr  will  also  do  tue  the  faTOfj  as  well  as  justice)  w 
cony  this  letter.  I  am  sir,  respectluBy,  ic., 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  B.  OLAY. 

Ashland,  July  8, 1866. 


WHERE  ARE  HENRY  CLAY’S  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS? 

All  of  Mr.  Clay’s  Immediate  famUy,  with  a  single  exception,  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  gen 
tleman  above  referred  to,  and  some  are  openly  out  for  Buchanan.  The  sons  of  the  old  Henry 
Clay  leader,  John  Sergeant,  of  PhUadelphia,  are  out  for  Buchanan,  and  in  the  Senate,  Henry 
aay  Whigs,  Uke  Benjamin,  of  La.,  Pratt,  of  bid.,  Pearce,  of  Md.,  and  J.  C.  Jones,  of  Term.,  have 
taken  open  ground  in  favor  of  Buchanan’s  election. 
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National  Dekocsatic  Committee  Rooms,  J 
•SugUst  Ist,  i&%.  5 

To /OHK  C.  Rives,  Esa., 

Official  Reporter  and  Publisher  of  Debates  in  Congress. 

Sir  ;  As  a  speech  delivered  by  hlr.  Buchanan  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1840,  on  the  Independent 
Treasury  Bill,  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  misrepresentation,  and  has  given  rise  to  what  is  familiarly  known 
jsthe  “  ten  cent  calumny,”  I  desire  you,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Committee,  to  publish  in  pamphlet  form  for 
->encral  circulation  the  speech  referred  to,  that  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  country  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
heading  it  and  of  pronouncing  their  own  judgment  upon  it.  Yours, 

•  CHAS.  JAS.  FAULKNER, 

Chainuan,  Nat.  D..  R.  C. 

The  following  is  the  speech  which  is  made  the  occasion  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  Bnchanan.  It  was  made  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  22d  January,  1840,  and  may  be  found  at  page  129  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
ETCssional  Globe,  1st  session  of  the  26th  Congress. 

Washington,  2d  Aug.,  1856.  JOHN  C.  RIVES, 

Publisher  of  the  Congressional  Globe, 


INDEPENDENT  TREASURY. 
SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  |UCHANAN> 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


jlKTHE  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  22,  1S40,  on  the  Independent  Treasury  Bill  ; 
I  IN  reply  to  Mr.  Clay,  op  Kentucky. 


i  Mr.  BUCHANAN  said : 

1  Mr.  President  :  It  is  not  my  purpose,  on  the 
^present  occasion,  to  go  very  much  at  length  into 
j  a  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  intend, 

I  in  a  great  degree,  indeed  almost  exclusively,  to 
j  confine  myself  to  a  reply,  or  at  least  to  an  attempt 
to  reply,  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
‘tucky,  [Mr.  Clay.] 

.  In  all  discussions,  if  tve  desire  to  arrive  at  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  conclusion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
vye  should  distinctly  understand  what  is  the  ques- 
Don  to  be  discussed.  Then  let  me  ask,  what  is  the 
hatuie  and  character  of  the  Independent  Treasury 
hill  now  before  the  Senate? 

oince  the  origin  of  the  Government,  our  own 
responsible  officers  have  always  collected  the  pub¬ 
ic  revenue,  and  have  always  disbursed  the  public 
evenne.  Heretofore,  during  the  intermediate 
pace  of  time  between  its  collection  and  its  dis- 
it  has  heert  deposited  with' banking 
object  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
responsible  officers  shall  bd  substi- 
pnrn  **5  ^®P08itaries,  instead  of  these  banking 
tlioso  officers  shall  hereaf- 
collect  and  disburse  the  public  money 
bftvntu  always  done,  but  that  they  shall  also 
disbuiBement^*^^  between  its  collection,  and 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  every  officer 


throughout  the  United  States  who  receiviM  public 
money  is  constituted  a  depository.  But  there  are 
certain  points  where  very  large  sums  of  public 
money  are  collected,  or  are  dLbnrsed,  or  both ; 
and  at  these  points,  both  the  security  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  and  the  public  convenience  required  that  there 
should  be  depositaries  distinct  from,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of,  the  collecting  officers.  These  points  are 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Boston, 
Charleston,  and  St  Louis.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
proposes  to  convert  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  and 
Bi^inch  Mint  at  New  Orleans  into  places  of  public 
deposit,  and  intrusts  the  custody  of  the  public 
money  to  the  Treasurers  of  these  institutions  re¬ 
spectively;  and  it  creates  sub-treasuries,  each  to 
be  under  the  control  of  a  receiver  general,  at  New 
York,  at  Boston,  at  Charleston,  and  at  St.  Louis. 

Thus  far,  sir,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  bill 
makes  no  change  in  the  settled  policy  of  the 
country  except  merely  to  provide  that  the  public 
money,  in  the  intermediate  time,  between  its  re¬ 
ceipt  in  the  Treasury  and  its  disbursement,  shall 
be  intrusted  to  our  own  responsible  officers,  in¬ 
stead  of  irresponsible  corporations. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  the  bill  contains 
what  has  been  commonly  denominated  the  specie 
clause.  This  section  provides  that  one  fourth.  ^ 
the  dues  ot  the  Government  shall  be  collected  in 
gold  and  silver,  after  the  30  th  of  June,  1840 ;  one 
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half  after  the  3Gth  of  June  1841 ;  three  fourths 
after  the  30th  of  June,  1842 ;  and  after  the  30th  of 
June,  1843,  all  the  revenue  of  the  Government  shall 
be  collected  and  all  its  disbursements  shall  be  made 
in  gold  and  silver  coin. 

Now,  sir,  when  separated  from  the  details  nece^ 
sary  to  carry  these  principles  into  execution,  this 
is  the  hill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill 
which  has  excited  so  much  unnecessa.ry  alarm 
throughout  the  country. 

In  discussing  this  bill  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  divided  his  remarks  into  two  general 
heads.  He  has  first  considered  the  bill  according 
to  what  its  .friends  say  it  is ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  has  discussed  it  according  to  what  he  him¬ 
self  believes  it  to  be.  ^n  my  reply  I  shall  invert 
this  order,  because  it  is  necessary  first  to  prove  that 
the  Senator  himself  has  entirely  mistaken  the  nar 
ture  and  eSects  of  the  measure,  and  that  its  friends 
entertain  a  just  conception  of  its  character. 

The  Senator  held  up  the  bill  triumphantly  to 
public  view,  and  declared  that  it  contained  within 
its  provisions  a  great  Government  treasury  bank. 
Now,  if  I  cannot  make  it  marfifCst  as  the  light  of 
day  that  in  this  proposition  he  is  entirely  mistaken, 
I  shall  then  agree  to  surrender  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment.  The  Senator  has  had  an  unsuccessful  chase, 
through  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  after  the  lurk¬ 
ing  monster.  Had  he  succeeded  in  dragging  him 
into  light  I  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  country  to  assist  in  putting  him  to  instant 
death.’  But, 

“  He  must  have  optics  sharp,  I  ween, 

Who  sees  what  js  not  to  be  seen.” 

This,  I  think,  has  been  the  case  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Now,  sir,  wiat  is  a  bank  ?  According  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  in  our  counfry,  it 
performs  three  offices.  It  receives  deposits,  it 
loans  money  upon  discounts,  and  it  issues  a  paper 
currency.  I  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  ban]^  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
perform  all  these  three  functions.  There  are  banks 
of  discount  and  deposit  merely,  and  there  are  also 
banks  of  deposit  and  issue  only ;  and  this  latter 
dass  of  banks  are  the  most  secure  of  any  in  the 
world,  when  the  deposits  arc  confined  to  the  pre¬ 
cious  inetals,  and  the  issues,  in  the  form  of  certifi¬ 
cates,  do  uot  exceed  the  sums  actually  deposited. 
Such  was  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  and  such  is  no  w 
-the  bank  of  Hamburg.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of  a  bank  of  issue  alone,  without  de¬ 
posits  or  discounts,  although  I  know,  from  the 
utter  inanility  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  regujate 
the  paper  currency  of  that  kingdom,  the  question 
has  been  seriously  considered  whether  one  bank  of 
issue  ought  to  be  established,  and  whether  all 
other  banks  ought  not  to  bo  prohibited  from  emit¬ 
ting  paper  currency.  It  is  certain  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  bank  of  issue,  purely  as  a  bank  of 
issue,  does  not  exist  on  the  feoe  of  the  eaijth.  Now, 
sir,  this  bill  doM  not  authorize  the  public  deposi¬ 
taries  to  receive  money  from  individi^  on  de¬ 
posit  ;  and  it  not  only  does  not  authorize  them  to 
loan  the  public  money  entrusted  to  their  care,  but 
it  makes  such  an- act  a  felony,  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  This  bill,  then,  clearly  does 
not  create  a  bank  either  of  deposit  or  of  discount, 
and  the  Senator  has  not  contended  for  any  such 
proposition.  He  has  confined  himpelf  to  prove  that 
It  wiU  create  a  bonk  of  issue ;  and  I  shall  examine 
this  propoeitiou  a  little  more  in  detail. 


And,  in  the  first  place,  if  there  be  a  bank  lurk- 
ing  in  the  bill,  then  we  have  had  a  Treasury  banlj 
in  full  operation  ever  since  the  origin  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  without  having  the  least  idea  of  its  exist- 
ence  until  the  Senator  from  Kentucky _made  tlie 
discovery.  There  has  been  no  period  of  time,  since 
General  Washington  was  first  inaugurated  in 
1789,  until  the  present  day,  when  the  Treasurer  ot 
the  United  States  did  not  draw  his  warrants,  either 
on  banks  or  receiving  officers  in  favor  of  disburs¬ 
ing  officers  or  creditors  of  the  Government.  ’With¬ 
out  this  power  the  Treasury  Detriment  could  not 
exist.  Debts  could  not  be  paid  to  individuals, 
neither  could  the  public  revenue  be  applied  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  There  is  no  other  conceivable  mode  of 
conducting  this  branch  of  the  public  business, 
The  bill  makes  no  change  whatever  in  this  ancient 
and  necessary  practice,  except  to  impose  an  im- 
portant  limitation  upon  it  which  has  never  hero- 
tofore  existed ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  it  creates  a  bank  of  issue;  and 
the  drafts  drawn  by  the  Treasurer  on  the  public 
depositaries  in  favor  of  public  creditors  and  dis¬ 
bursing  officers,  are  to  be  the  paper  currency  whicli 
it  will  throw  into  circulation.  This  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  whole  argument  on  this  point. 
He  might  with  the  same  reason  contend,  that,  if 
an  individual  in  extensive  business  had  depositsin 
several  banks,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  his 
debts  and  advancing  money  to  his  agents  bv 
drawing  drafts  upon  these  banks,  that,  ffiwefore, 
he  himself  had  established  a  bank  of  issue.  The 
cases  are  precisely  analogous.' 

In  what  part  of  this  bill  has  the  Senator  dis¬ 
covered  the  charter  of  his  bank  ?  He  has  refer^ 
to  one,  and  only  one  clause,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  its  existence.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tenth  section  of  the  bill,  and,  as  it  is  very  brief,  I 
shall  read  it  to  the  Senate.  It  is  as  follows : 

“  And  for  the  purpose  of  payments  on  the  public  m- 
count,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Tb^easurer  of  the  UiiitM 
States  to  draw  upon  any  of  the  said  depositaries,  as  lie 
may  think  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  or  to 
the  convenience  of  the  public  creditors,  or  both.’ 

There,  sir,  is  the  charter ;  and  what  is  it  but* 
mere  recognition  of  the  power  which  I  have  just 
been  describing,  and  which  has  existed,  and  must 
necessarily  have  existed,  ever  since  the  origin  of 
the  Government  It  requires  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  consult  both  the  public  inta> 
est  and  the  convenience  of  the  public  creditor,  or 
both,  in  selecting  the  depositary  on  which  to  dra^ 
his  warrant  This  he  has  always  done.  In 
first  place  he  must  select  a  depositary  with  vrboB 
there  is  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  meet  tae 
draft ;  and  among  such  depositaries  he 
less  the  public  interest  forbids,  draw  upon^  tt® 
one  where  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  the  pnoM 
creditor  to  receive  his  money.  Why,  sir,  tai 
clause,  so  terrific  to  the  imagination  of  the  ge 
tleman,  might  be  stricken  from  the  bill  altogetne  i 
without  producing  the  slightest 
The  practice  which  it  prescribes,  is  that  wm 
must  necessarily  be  pursued  in  paying  the  de 
of  the  Government.  And  yet  this  simpin 
necessary  power,  is  the  only  I»rt  of  the  bin 
which  the  Senator  relies  to  establish  his  gr 
Treasury  bank  I  , 

But  I  said  that  this  bill  contained  an  , 

limitation  which  had  never  heretofore  exw  • 
This  was  introduced  the  special  session  or  l  ' 
upon  my  own  suggestion.  It  was  then  »PP 
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bended  that  the  holders  of  these  Treasury  war¬ 
rants  might  not  present  them  for  payment  within 
a  reasonable  time ;  and  that  a  large  amount  of 
them  might  remain  outstanding,  and  be  used  as 
bills  of  exchange.  As  these  outstanding  drafts 
would  necessarily  represent  an  equal  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  hands  of  the  depositaries,  it 
was  apprehended  that,  unless  they  were  speedily 
presented  for  payment,  a  mass  of  them  might  con¬ 
tinue  floating  in  the  community,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  an  accumulation  of  specie  in  the  hands  of  the 
depositaiMS  which  might  prove  injurious  to  the 
banks.  To  prevent  this  evil — to  render  the  draft 
upon  the  banks  for  specie  as  light  as  possible — and 
to  cause  the  gold  and  silver  to  flow'  out  of  the 
Treasury  into  general  circulation,  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  flowed  into  it,  this  amendment  was  adopted. 
It  now  constitutes  the  twenty-third  section  of  the 
bill,  and  is  as  follows : 

“  Sec.  93.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  and  pul>- 
liah  regulations  to  enforce  the  speedy  presentation  of  all 
Government  drafts  for  payment  at  the  place  where  paya¬ 
ble,  and  to  prescribe  the  time,  according  to  the  different 
distances  of  the  depositories  from  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  within  which  all  drafts  upon  them,  respectively, 
shall  be  presented  for  payment ;  and,  in  default  of  such 
presentation,  to  direct  any  other  mode  and  place  of  pay¬ 
ment  which  he  may  deem  proper.  But  in  all  those  regu¬ 
lations  and  directions,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  guard,  as  far  as  may  be,  against 
those  drafts  being  used,  or  throwui  into  circulation,  as  a 
paper  currency  or  medium  of  exchange.” 

;  One  might  have  supposed,  from  the  extreme 
horror  of  the  gentleman  lest  this  bill  might  con¬ 
tain  a  Treasury  bank,  that  he  would  have  been 
delighted  with  the  provisions  of  thi^  section. 
Not  so.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  declared,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  it  confers  a  tremendous 
power  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which 
no  people,  jealous  of  their  liberties,  ought  to  sub¬ 
mit.  The  Senator  is  hard  to  please.  He  first  de¬ 
nounces,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  tenth  section 
of  the  biU,  because  the  Treasury  drafts  issued  un¬ 
der  its  authority  wdll,  in  his  opinion,  become  the 
cmcalating  medium  of  his  Treasury  bank ;  and 
almost  at  the  very  next  breath,  he  denounces,  in 
terms  equally  strong,  the  very  section  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  that  they  ever  can  become  such 
a  circulating  medium. 

is  this  tremendous  power  vested  in 
;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  twenty-third 
action?  Independently  of  postmasters,  there  are 
^naps  a  hundred  and  fifty  receivers  of  public 
United  States.  These  are  scattered 
om  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atantic  to 
nf  lift  Some  of  theuxare  at  the  distance 

frnmw  others  are  a  thousand  miles 

of  ^ ''' From  the  nature  and  necessity 
unnn  discretionary  power  is  conferred 

spiitL-  ^  regulate  the  “speedy  pre- 

ent  a- drafts,  according  to  the  differ^ 
depositaries  from  the  seat  of 
a  i®  io  done  in  such 

into  ^  prevent  them  from  being  thrown 
exchan^  currency  or  medium  of 

somup^tAu*^'^  tremendous  power 

We  •  No  other  provisions  could 

ndle88^L““^®'  would  have  been  a  work  of 
to  to  have  attempted 

and  ^  depositaries  in  the  bill, 

drafts  nn  I!  P^“5ibed  the  time  within  which 
u  each  of  them  should  be  presented  for 


payment.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail  which 
must  be  yielded  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

And  now  what,  in  plain  English,  is  this  Gov- 
ernment  hank?  It  is  no  other  than  the  power 
which  has  always  been  exercised  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  to  pay  the  public  creditors, 
and  to  advance  money  to  the  disbursing  officers  by 
means  of  drafts  on  the  public  depositaries ;  with  a 
new  restriction,  however,  imposed  upon  the  holders 
of  these  drafts,  requiring  their  speedy  presentation, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  ever  beebming  a  circulating  medium. 
Any  man  who  can  distinguish  between  a  hawk 
and  a  handsaw, can  discriminate  between  this  simple 
provision  and  a  great  Government  Treasury  bank. 

The  Senator,  feeling  that  he  has  no  foundation 
on  whiqh  to  erect  his  Treasury  bank  in  the  hill  as 
it  is,  has  taxed  his  fancy — a  never-failing  resource 
— to  alarm  our  fears  as  to  what  it  will  become 
hereafter!  He  leaves  the  present  far  behind  and 
looks  forward  to  the  future.  He  predicts  that  in 
less  than  three  years  necessity  will  compel  us  to 
change  the  Independent  Treasury  into  a  bank  of 
issue.  Having  given  his  fency  the  reins,  he  tells 
us  how  this  will  be  performed.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  instead  of  giving  single  drafts  on  the 
depositaries  for  the  amount  due  to  public  creditors, 
and  the  sums  to  be  advanced  to  disbursing  officers, 
is  to  have  drafts  prepared  upon  bank  paper,  in  the 
likeness  of  bank  notes,  of  the  denomination  of 
twenty,  of  fifty,  and  of  a  hundred  dollars.  These 
drafts  he  is  to  pay  out  like  bank  paper.  The  re¬ 
striction  is  to  &  repealed  requiring  their  speedy 
presentation  to  the  depositaifles.  They  are  to  be¬ 
come  the  general  circulating  medium  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  less  than  ten  years  the  receivers  general 
are  to  have  between  forty  and  fifty  millions  of  gold 
and  silver  in  their  vaults,  to  be  represented  by  the 
same  amount  of  Treasury  drafts  in  circulation  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  banks.  The  Government 
then  calculating  that  the  demand  upon  these  de¬ 
positaries  will  not  require  them  to  keep  this 
amount  of  specie  on  hand,  will  draw  it  out  clandes- 
tinelj'  for  their  own  purposes,  as  was  formerly 
done  from  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam ;  and  that  somo 
future  President  will,  by  means  of  this  stolen 
money,  subvert  the  Government  and  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Now,  sir,  is  not  this  the  merest  fancy  picture 
that  was  ever  sketched  ?  It  is  all  the  offspring  of 
the  Senator’s  own  prolific  imagination.  It  is  all 
prophecy,  and  no  fact.  Even  by  his  own  showing, 
there  is  no  fofundation  for  it  in  the  bill.  On  the 
contrary,  every  precaution  has  been  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possiffility  of  any  such  occurrences. 

And  what  reason  has  he  to  predict  that  the 
friends  of  this  measure  will  change  all  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  purposes  in  less  than  three  years,  and 
by  new  legislation  convert  the  Independent  Treas¬ 
ury  into  a  government  bank?  Has  not  every 
Senator  perceived  the  holy  horror  with  which  my 
friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Benton]  was  inspired 
at  the  bare  idea  that  the  Government  might  ever 
issue  “  notes,  bills,  or  paper,”  receivable  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  public  dues  ?  His  lynx-eyed  jealousy 
seized  hold  of  these  general  expr^sions  in  the  19th 
and  20th  sections  of  the  bill,  and  althoqgh  there 
was  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  on  which 
these  words  could  operate,  unless  possibly  on  some 
straggling  Treasury  note  which  might  remain  un¬ 
redeemed  long  after  it  became  payable,,  yet  he  had  , 
them  stricken  from  the  bill.  “He  snuffed  the 


tainted  breeze”  from  afar;  and  although  there  was 
no  present  danger,  yet  he  saw  a  possibility  that 
these  words  might  have  a  meaning  hereafter ;  and 
that  in  future  years  the  Government  might  be 
willing  to  issue  “notes,  bills,  or  paper,”  and 
therefore  we  all  united  with  him  in  voting  for  his 
amendment.  This  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  law¬ 
yers,  the  exclusion  of  any  conclusion  which  might 
by  possibility  be  drawn  from  these  general  words 
in  favor  of  Government  paper. 

But  again  ;  did  not  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
perceive  with  what  alacrity  the  friends  of  the  bill 
supported  the  amendment  of- his  colleague,  [Mr. 
Crittendek,]  imposing  it  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  a  solemn  duty,  to  take  care,  in  his 
regulations  for  the  speedy  presentation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  drafts  to  the  depositaries,  that  these, drafts,  as 
far  as  may  be,  shall  never  be  used  as  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency  or  medium  of  exchange  ? 

Suppose  it  were  possible  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  without  authority,  and  in  the  very 
face  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  the  known  i 
and  avowed  opinion  of  its  friends,  should,  as  the 
Senator  supposes  he  might,  circulate  these  Gov¬ 
ernment  drafts  in  the  form  of  bank  paper,  and  of 
the  denomination  o^  twenty,  fifty,  and  a  hundred 
dollars ;  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence?  He  would  instantly  be  deprived  of  his 
office  for  this  daring  violation  of  law,  and  would 
be  justly  held  up  to  public  execration.  In  justice 
to  that  officer,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  consider  it  possible  that  he  could 
ever  dream  of  pursuing  such  a  course,  without 
the  express  authority  of  Congress;  and  I  may 
venture  to  predict,  with  unerring  certainty,  that 
such  an  authority  will  never  be  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  present  party  in  power.  But  even 
if  he.  should  thus  violate  his  duty,  whilst  the 
twenty-third  section  of  this  bill  shall  remain 
in  force,  these  drafts  never  could  become  a  gen¬ 
eral  circulating  medium;  and,  therefore,  there 
could  never  be,  as  the  Senator  supposes,  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  forty-five  or  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  hands  of  the  depositanies.  But  even  if  this 
miracle  should  be  accomplished,  and  a  future 
President,  should  attempt  to  embezzle  this  money, 
'for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  Government, 
there  would  still  be  one  most  unpleasant  obstacle 
in  his  way.  He  would  then,  under  the  provisions, 
of  this  bill,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  would  be 
transferred  from  the  White  House  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  The  truth  is  ,that,  “these  hydras,  gor- 
gons,  and  chimeras  dire,”  exist  only  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  imagination. 

The  Senator,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  exclaimed 
that,  by  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  union  of  the 
purse  with  the  sword  will  be  consummated  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  This,  if  true,  would  in¬ 
deed  be  fearful.  It  would  be  the  death-knell  of 
civil  jiberty  in  this  country.  Wheresoever  the 
power  over  the  purse  and  the  sword  is  united  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  there  the  Government  is 
despotic.  If  any  Executive  Magistrate,  be  he 
King,  or  be  he  President,  possess  the  sole  power 
to  declare  war,  to  raise  armies,  to  impose  taxes, 
and  to  expend  the  public  money  at  his  pleasure, 
there  must  be  an  end  of  civil  liberty  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  what  I  understand 
to  be  a  union  of  the  sword  and  the  purse.  But 
under  our  Constitution  and  laws  the  President 
neither  has,  nor  ever  can  have,  the  power  over 
either.  Can  he  declare  war?  No,  sir;  the  Con¬ 


stitution  expressly  confers  this  power  upon  Con. 
gress.  Can  he  enlist  soldiers  ?  No,  sir ;  he  could 
not  raise  a  single  company  to  go  to  Florida,  bl 
cause  Congress  alone  have  the  power  to  raise  and 
support  armies.  Can  he  impose  taxes  upon  tin 
people,  or  borrow  money  ?  No,  sir ;  Congress  ij 
exclusively  vested  with  the  power  of  laying  taxes 
and  borrowing  money.  But  after  t^is  mouer 
shall  have  reached  the  Treasury,  can  he  applj  J 
dollar  of  it  to  any  use,  public  or  private?  Jfa 
sir ;  no  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  Trcasurr 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  hr 
Congress.  Nay,  more ;  if  the  President  were  si 
far  to  forget  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  as  to 
enter  into  a  collusion  with  any  of  the  depositarie, 
and  draw  one  dollar  of  public  money  out  of  their 
possession,  he  would,  like  any  other  citizen,  sub¬ 
ject  himself  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  And  tbh 
is  the  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  whic.'i 
the  Senator  has  so  feelingly  described !  This 
phrase,  I  thought,  had  had  its  day,  and  had 
passed  into  oblivion ;  but  the  Senator  has  agaii 
conjured  up  the  specter,  for  the  purpose  of  alamr 
ing  our  fears. 

■The  Senator  tells  us  that  he  has  been  warrii^ 
in  vain  for  the  last  seven  years  against  the  ei- 
tension  of  executive  power  and  influence,  hm, 
sir,  if  he  had  informed  us  that  he  had  been  war¬ 
ring  against  the  Executive,  but  in  favor  of  an 
increase  of  executive  power  and  influence,  ia 
my  humble  opinion  he  would  have  come  much 
nearer  the  mark.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  Stranges: 
spectacle  which  has  ever  been  presented  on  ti( 
face  of  the  earth,  that  in  this  war  between  tir 
Executive  anrf  the  Senator’s  political  party,  hi 
has  been  endeavoring  to  deprive  himself  o: 
power,  whilst  they  have  been  struggling  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  making  this  self-sacrifice. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senator  of  a  few  instancfi; 
and  first,  in  regard  to  internal  improvements.  I 
happened  to  b^e  a  member  of  the  other  Hod* 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams. 
not  intend  now  to  cast  any  censure  upon 
Administration.  I  speak  merely  of  historiol 
facts.  In  those  days,  by  virtue  of  an  act  ol 
Congress,  the  President  exercised  the  discretios- 
ary  power  of  malting  as  many  surveys  for  intOj 
nal  improvements  as  he  thought  proper,  all  a 
which,  it  was  hoped  by  those  interested,  would, 
at  some  future  day,  be  constructed  by  the  Gf 
eral  Government  Splendid  projects  of  such  to' 
provements  were  presented  to  dazzle  the  faa'Ji 
and  excite  the  cupidity,  of  almost  every 
the  country.  Our  engineers  were  constsutij 
traversing  the  Union  from  east  to  west, 
north  to  south ;  and  before  they  were  arrested  » 
their  career,  the  estimated  cost  of  completing  t-' 
improvements  -which  they  had  surveyed  or  P' 
jected,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  amountcu 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
was  a  vast  field  for  executive  influence  and 
The  fat  jobs  which  might  have  been  , 
on  favorites ;  the  actual  expenditure  of  i®®®  j 
sums  of  money,  and  the  alluring  hope 
by  the  mere  survey  of  any  railroad,  turnp^ 
road,  or  canal,  in  which  masses  of  people  ten  ^ 
interest;  all,  all  contributed  to  swell  the  ti 
executive  influence.  Now,  sir,  was  there  e 
lure  more  tempting  to  executive  ambition 
this  power  of  pouring  out  the  public  ^ 

benefit,  and,  in  their  estimation,  to  ble^a^ 

proportion  of  the  people  of  this  country  I ' 
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was  the  conduct  of  the  old  Roman  in  regard  to 
this  question  ?  For  the  good  of  his  country,  he 
sacrificed  all  this  power  and  all  this  patronage. 
His  veto  of  the  Maysville  road  hill  arrested  the 
whole  system;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a 
portion  of  the  gentlemen’s  seven  years’  war 
against  the  Executive,  consisted  in .  denouncing 
this  voluntary  surrender  of  executive  power  and 
influence,  as  ruinous  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
country. 

Again the  very  hill  now  before  the  Senate, 
against  which  the  gentleman  has  been  warring,  is 
one  of  tlfe  strongest  proofs  which  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate  could  give,  that  he  is  willing  to 
.abandon  a  large  portion  of  executive  influence. 
In  1837,  there  were  between  eighty  and  ninety 
Government  deposit  banks,  scattered  over  every 
State  in  the  Union.  What  an  immense  political 
power  might  have  been  exercised  by  tire  Presi¬ 
dent,  through  the  agency  of  these  banks!  We 
know,  from  letters  read  at  the  called  session,  that 
they  were  not  very  scrupulous,  “where  ttirift 
would  follow  fawning.’’  Affiliated  as  they  were, 
if  the  President  had  been  disposed  to  exert  an 
improper  influence  over  them,  they  might  have 
been  used  with  prodigious  effect  to  accomplish 
his  purposes.  The  selection  of  these  deposita¬ 
ries,  the  amount  of  the  public  money  which  they 
should  receive,  how  long  they  should  retain  it, 
and  in  what  manner  they  should  conduct  their 
business — all,  all  was  left  to  executive  discretion. 
What  a  l^oundless  field  for  executive  influence 
is  that  which  the  present  President  now  desires 
to  abandon  1  And  yet  the  Senator,  both  at  the 
called  session,  and  the  session  succeeding  it, 
warred  in  favor  of  compelling  him  to  retain  in 
his  hands  this  unbounded  source  of  political  pat¬ 
ronage  and  power.  He  preferred  then,  and,  such 
is  his  detestation  for  the  present  bill,  would,  I 
presume,  even  now  prefer  the  deposit-bank  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  Independent  Treasury. 

Can  any  man,  in  sober  earnest,  compare  the 
influence  W'hich  the  Executive  will  acquire,  under 
this  bill,  by  the  appointment  of  four  receivers 
general  of  public  money  with  that  over  this  affili¬ 
ated  league  of  State  banks,  which  he  now  desires 
to  abandon  ?  Think  ye,  sir,  that  if  any  of  the 
leading  officers  of  Government,  or  any  of  the  fa¬ 
vored  minions  of  executive  power,  had  desired  a 
loan  from  one  of  these  banks,  that  he  would  have 
^ed  in  vain  ?  Under  the  Independent  Treasury 
hill,  such  favors  can  never  be  extended  without 
snbjecting  both  the  officer  granting  them,  and  the 
rewpient,  to  punishment  in  the  penitentiary. 

The  Senator  complains  that  the  power  of  re- 
Dioval  fi-om  office  should  exist  in  the  President, 
and  says  that  he  is  not  et  all  satisfied  with  the 
flJgument  in  the  first  Congress  on  which  it  was 
fested.  This  power  has  been  exercised,  without 
interruption,  ever  since  1789.  It  is  not,  then,  a 
l^nt  usurpation.  The  first  Congress  of  the 
^ted  States  which  ever  assembled^,  by  their  con- 
of  the  Constitution,  solemnly  declared 
'  nat  the  power  of  removal  was  vested  in  the  Pres- 
“any  of  the  members  of  this  Congress 

a  themselves  been  members  of  the  Federal  Con- 
ate  T  th#  gentleman  addressed  the  Sen- 

Mr’  M  examined  the  debate,  and  particularly 
thi’iitn remarks  upon  this  subject,  .and  I 
min  i  °“S^t  to  prove  satisfactory  to  every 
nnM-  .'  scotches  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 

Povver  with  a  master’s  haul 


How  could  the  President  execute  the  laws  at  all, 
if  this  power  did  not  exist  7  Suppose  he  should 
discover  that  one  of  the  receivers  general  created 
by  this  very  bill  ■vms  applying  the  public  money 
to  his  own  use — if  he  were  deprived  of  the  power 
of-  removing  him  from  office,  he  might  be  obliged 
to  look  patiently  on  and  suffer  him  to  embezzle 
millions.  Suppose  a  foreign  minister  were  violat¬ 
ing  his  instructions,  and  betraying  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  his  country  abroad — what  is  to.be  done? 
Without  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  President 
would  be  compelled  to  wait  until  the  mischief 
might  be  entirely  consummated — until  the  coun¬ 
try  might  be  ruined — before  he  could  recall  this 
corrupt  or  wicked  minister.  I  might  present  a 
hundred  similar  instances.  This  power  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
the  President  of  seeing  that  the  laws  are  faith¬ 
fully  executed.  Without  it  he  would  be  deprived 
of  the  necessary  means  of  executing  this  high 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  Constitution.  It  is, 
therefore,  wonderful  how  the  existence  of  this 
powder  could  ever  have  been  seriously  contested. 

If  this  power  of  removal  did  not  -exist  in  the 
President,  it  would  follow  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  that  the  Senate  must  remain  in  permanent 
session  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  removals 
from  office,  as  they  might  become  necessary, 
throughout  this  vast  and  growing  country.  The 
public  interest  imperiously  demands  that  some 
power  should  always  exist  competent  instantly 
to  remove  all  officers  ■  the  moment  they  are  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  betraying  their  trust.  But  the 
Constitution  never  contemplated  that  the  Senate 
should  be  in  session  permanently.  Heaven  forbid 
that  this  should  ever  be  the  case  1  After  having 
been  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  Washington 
for  six  monAis,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
go  home  to  mingle  with  our  constitutents,  and  to 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  never  will  consent,  and  never  ought 
to  consent,  that  our  sessions  shall  become  per¬ 
manent. 

Having  now  replied  to  all  the  arguments  ad¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  under  his  second  general 
head ;  and  having,  I  think,  demonsti-ated  that  the 
bill  contains  no  Government  Treasury  bank,  I 
shall  proceed  to  reply  to  those  which  he  urged 
under  the  first  general  head.  It  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  this  was  to  consider  the  bill  according 
to  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  its  friends, 
which,  I  have  endeavored  to  prove,  is  the  true 
construction. 

Before  I  address  myself  directly  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  argument,  allow  me  to  indulge  in  some 
general  observations. 

What  has  been  th#  financial  history  of  this 
country  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ?  I  can 
speak  with  positive  knowledge  upon  this  subject 
during  the  period  of  eighteen  years  since  I  first 
came  into  public  life.  1 1  has  been  a  history  of 
constant  vibration — of  extravagant  exp.ansions  in 
the  business  of  the  country,  succeeded  by  ruin¬ 
ous-  contractions.  At  successive  intervals  many 
of  the  best  and  most  enterprising  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  crushed.  They  have  fallen  victims 
at  the  shrine  of  the  insatiate  and  insatiable  spirit 
of  extravagant  banking  and  speculation.  Start¬ 
ing  at  the  extreme  point  of  depression  of  one  of 
I  these  periods,  we  find  that  the  country  has  been 
glutted  with  foreign  merchandise,  and  it  requires 
1  all  our  efforts  to  pay  the  debt  thus  contracted  to 
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foreign  nations.  At  this  crisis  the  banks  can  do  desired  that  the  different  State  Legislatures  might 
nothing  to  relieve  the  people.  In  order  to  pre-  impose  upon  them  some  wholesome  restrictions, 
serve  their  own  existence,  they  are  compelled  to  It  was  expected  that  they  would^  he  compelled  to 
contract' their  loans  and  their  ^ues.  In  the  hour  keep  a  certain  amount  of  sj^cie  in  their  vaults  in 
of  distress,  when  their  assistance  is  most  needed,  proportion  to  their  circulation  and  deposits  ;  that 
they  can  do  nothing  for  their  votaries.  Every  the  foundation  of  a  specie  basis^  for  our  paper 
article  sinks  in,  price,  men  are  unable  to  pay  their  currency  should  be  laid  by  prohibiting  ^e  circu. 
debts,  and  wide-spread  ruin  pervades  the  land,  lation  of  bank  notes  at  the  first  under  the  denom- 
During  the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  we  are  able  to  ination  of  ten,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  twenty 
import  but  comparatively  little  foreign  merchan-  dollars  ;  that  the  amount  of  their  dividends  should 
dise,  and  this  affords  the  country  an  opportunity  be  limited ;  and,  above  all,  that  upon  the  occur- 
of  recruiting  its  exhausted  energies.  The  next  rence  of  another  suspension,  their  doors  should 
year  the  patient  begins  to  recover.  Domestic  be  closed  at  once,  and  their  affairs  be  placed  in 
manufactures  flourish  in  proportion  as  foreign  the  hands  of  commissioners.  The  different  Legis- 
goods  become  scarce.  The  industry  and  enter-  latures  met.  Much  indignation  was  expressed  at 
prise  of  onr  citizens  have  been  exerted  with  the  conduct  of  the  banks.  They  were  severely 
energy,  and  our  productions  have  liquidated  the  threatened ;  but  at  last  they  proved  too  powerful 
foreign  debt.  The  third  year,  a  fair  business  is  for  the  people.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as 
done.  The  country  presents  a  flourishing  apphar-  if  most  of  the  State  Legislatures  had  met  for  no 
ance.  The  banks,  relieved  from  the  drains  of  other  purpose  than  to  legalize  the  previous  suspen- 
specie  required  for  foreign  export,  begin  once  sion  of  specie  payments.  No  eflBcient  restrictions 
more  to  expand,  and  tempt  the  unwary  to  their  wereamposed  ;  and  the  banks  were  thus  taught 
ruin.  Property  of  all  descriptions  commands  a  that  they  mighty  thereafter  go  unpunished  un¬ 
fair  price.  The  fourth  or  the  fifth  year  the  era  whipped  of  justice.  Past  impunity  prevented 
of  extravagant  banking  and  speculation  returns  them  from  reducing  their  business  and  curtailing 
again  to  be  succeeded  by  another  ruinous  revul-  their  profits  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
sion.  secure  in  the  day  of  trial.  They  have  fallen 

This  was  the  history  of  the  country  up  till  again ;  I  fear  again  to  enjoy  the  same  impunity. 
183*P.  Since  then  we  have  traveled  the  road  to  In  the  second  place,  the  immense^  amount  of 
ruin  much  more  rapidly  than  in  former  years,  money  loaned  to  many  of  the  States  in  England, 
Before  that  period  it  had  required  from  three  to  a  large  portion  of  which  was  brought  home  in 
six  years  to  get  up  an  expansion  and  its  corres-  the  form  of  foreign  merchandise,  afforded  great 
ponding  explosion.  We  have  now  witnessed  the  facilities  for  over-trading,  or,  rather,  over-buying, 
astounding  fact  that  we  can  pass  through  all  these  And  in  the  third  place,  the  conduct  of  the  Bant 
changes,  and  even  from  one  suspension  of  specie  of  the  United  States  greatly  tended  to  produce 
payments  to  another,  in  little  more  thao  two  these  excessive  importations.  That  institution 
years.  became  the  broker  for  the  sale  of  all  State  bonds 

It  is  curious  to  observe  with  ho#  much  accu-  in  Europe.  It  endeavored  to  monopolize  the 
racy  you  can  read  the  ever  changing  condition  of  entire  cotton  trade  of  the  country ;  and  it  drew 
this  country  in  the  varied  amount  of  our  impor-  bills  of  exchange  on  England  most  freely  at  mod- 
tations.  The  year  1836  was  one  of  vast  expan-  erate  rates,  against  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds 
sion,  and  produced  the  explosion  and  suspension  and  of  its  cotton.  Every  temptation  wiis  thus 
of  specie  payments  in  ISSt.  The  imports  were  presented  to  speculations  in  foreign  merchandiA 
greatly  diminished  in  1837,  being  less  than  they  These  three  causes  combining  have  occasionw 
had  been  in  1836,  by  nearly  $50,000,000.  In  1838,  a  second  suspension  of  specie  payments  within 
they  had  sunk  down  to  $27,000,000  less  than  they  two  years  after  the  first,  and  produced  that  bloated 
had  been  in  1837,  and  nearly  $77,000,000  less  than  credit  system,  from  the  wredr  of  which  our  coun- 
they  were  in  1836.  In  1839,  we  had  another  try  is  now  deeply  suffering, 
expansion,  and  our  imports  were  $44,000,000  I  piost  heartily  concqr  with  the  Senator  no 
greater  than  they  had  been  in  1838.  This  ex-  Kentucky  in  one  of  his  positions.  We 
pansion  preceded  the  explosion  and  suspension  produce  too  little  and  import  too  much,  t  o 
of  specie  payments  in  the  month  of  October  last,  expanded  credit  system  is  the  great  cause  ot  tn 
Thus  we  have  become  such  skilful  architects  of  calamity.  Confine  it  within  safe  and  reasona 
ruin,  that  a  single  year  was  sufficient  to  prepare  bounds,  and  this  disastrous  effect  will  no  longe 
the  late  explosion.  be  produced.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 

There  never  has  existed  a  nation  on  earth,  to  do  much  towards  a  consummation  so  desira 
except  our  own,  that  couM  endure  such  rapid  Still  we  shall  do  all  we  can ;  and  the  present  i 
and  violent  expansions  and  contractions.  It  is  will  exercise  some  influence  in  restraining 
the  buoyancy  of  youth ;  it  is  the  energies  of  our  banks  from  making  extravagant  loans  and  cm 

Sopulation ;  it  is  the  spirit  which  never  quails  ting  extravagant  issues.  ,.j 

efore  difficulties,  which  enables  us  to  endure  What  effect  has  this  bloated  system  ot  c 
such  shocks  without  utter  ruin.  Yes,  sir,  a  dif-  produced  uponj^he  morals  of  the  country  r  n  ^ 
ference  in  the  amount  of  our  imports  between  the  large  commercial  cities  it  has  converted  almo. 
years  1836  and  1838,  of  $77,000,000,  is  sufficient  men  of  business  into  gamblers.  here  is  » 
to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  world.  now  to  be  found  the  old-fashioned  importing 

What  causes  operated  chiefly  to  produce  this  chant,  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  >or‘  •  , 

speedy  recurrencfe  of  the  second  ei^losion  and  who  was  content  to  grow  rich,4is  our  tat  le 

tlie  second  suspension  of  specie  payments  ?  Three  by  the  successive  and  regular  profits  < 
may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  after  the  years  of  patient  industry?  ihs 

bank  suspension  of  1837,  every  person  who  was  glory  and  ])ride  of  commerce,  and  ^^,,4 

friendly  to  well-regulated  hanks,  if  such  a  thing  character  of  their  country  both  at  ‘  ,  ^^^8 

te  possible  under  the  present  system,  ardently  abroad.  I  ask,  where  are  they  Y  is  no 
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almost  extinct?  All  now  desire  to  grow  rich 
rapidly.  Each  takes  his  chance  in  the  lottery  of 
gpeculation.  Although  there  may  be  a  hundred 
Chances  to  one  against  him,  each,  eagerly  intent 
upon  the  golden  prize,  overlooks  the  intervening 
rocks  and  quicksands  between  him  and  it,  and 
•(yhen  he  fondly  thinks  he  is  about  to  clutch  it, 
he  pinVs  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  thousands  of  our  most  enterpris¬ 
ing  citizens. 

If  the  speculator  should  prove  successful,  and 
win  the  golden  prize,  no  matter  by  what  means 
he  may  have  acquired  his  wealth,  this  clothes  him 
with  honor  and  glory.  Money,  money,  money, 

I  confers  the  highest  distinction  in  society.  The 
republican  simplicity  and  virtue  of  ■  a  Macon 
would  be  subjects  of  ridicule  in  "Wall  street  or 
Chestnut  street  The  highest  talents,  directed  by 
the  purest  patriotism,  moral  worth,  literary  and 
professional  fame,  in  short,  every  quality  which 
ought  to  confer  disfinction  in  society,  sink  into  in¬ 
significance  when  compared  with  wealth.  Money 
is  equivalent  to  a  title  of  nobility  in  our  larger 
commercial  cities.  This  is  the  effect  of  our  credit 


We  have  widely  departed  from  the  economical 
habits  and  simple  virtues  of  our  forefathers. 
These  are  the  only  sure  foundations  upon  which 
our  republican  institutions  can  rest  The  desire  to 
make  an  ostentatious  'display  of  rapidly  acquired 
wealth,  has  produced  a  splendor  and  boundless 
expense  unknown  in  former  times.  There  is  now 
more  extravagance  in  our  large  commercial  cities, 
than  exists  in  any  portion  of  the  world  which  I 
have  ever  seen,  except  among  the  wealthy  nobility 
of  England.  Thank  Heaven,  this  extravagance 
has' but  partially  reached  the  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys  of  the  interior.  The  people  there,  so  far  as 
their  potential  voice  can  be  heard,  are  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  this  bloated  credit  system,  which 
threatens  to  involve  not  only  their  private  for¬ 
tunes,  but  their  political  liberties  in  ruin.' 

After  the  revulsign  in  183? — after  the  banks 
had  blown  up,  and  left  the  Government  without  a 
dollar,  the  President  found  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
vene  Congress.  It  then  became  indispensable  to 
take  a  new  departure.  The  course  which  ought 
to  be  pursued  was  the  question.  The  banks  had 
betrayed  our  trust ;  they  had  converted  our  money 
into  rags,  by  a  species  of  alchemy  the  very  reverse 
that  which  was  attempted  in  former  times,  of 
converting  baser  things  into  gold.  The  President 
then  recommended  an  absolute  divorce  between 
bank  and  State,  and  his  political  friends  in  Oon- 
greas  cordially  respond,ed  to  this  recommendation. 
We  then  gave  our  banner  to  the  breeze,  with  the 
Motto  of  an  Independent  Treasury  inscribed  upon 
It.  Have  we  not  firmly  and  immovably  main¬ 
tained  our  position  ?  Had* we  been  the  cormorants 
after  office  which  our  enemies  have  described  us 
to  be,  we  should  have  yielded  our  conviction^, 
when  we  found  one  State  after  another  abandon¬ 
ing  our  standard.  Neither  the  love  of  power  nor 
Cl  place  made  us  falter.  We  did  not  yield  to  the 
jwnic  of  the  moment  We  have  ever  since  kept 
IS  issue  distinctly  before  the  people,  honestly 
eiieving  that  a,  separation  of  the  Government 
ft  “c.nks  was  necessary  to  promote  the  best 
nu  dearest  interests  of  the  country.  In  the  opin- 
>1  of  our  political  opponents,  we  stood  self-im- 
nn  people  have  at  length  glori- 

csiy  come  to  the  rescue.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 


tirely  mistaken  in  supposing  this  bill  to  he  un¬ 
popular.  In  every  instance,  during  the  elections 
of  the  last  year,  when  the  question  of  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  Treasury  was  distinctly  made  before  the 
people,  the  result  has  been  either  the  election  of 
the  Administration  candidates,  or  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  number  of  votes  in  their  fayor.  Is  it  not 
certain,  that  if  the  congressional  elections  in 
those  States  which  elected  their  members  in  1838, 
had  been  postponed  until  1839,  we  should  now 
be  in  a  triumphant  majority  in  the  other  House? 
The  Whig  party  know  this ;  and  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  if  they  have 
not  determined  that  this  bill  shall  pass.  Th^y 
will  no  "longer  give  us  the  battle  cry  of'' an  Inde¬ 
pendent  Treasury.  The  bill  is  destined  to  become 
a  law  during  the  present  session.  I  prophesy  this 
result,  and  prophesy  it  solely  upon  my  opinion 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  Whig  party.  It  is  possible 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  if  I  should,  I  shall  have 
one  consolation  in  my  disappointment.  If  my 
political  existance  depended  upon  the  result,  I 
should  rather  have  the  success  of  the  Independent 
Treasury  identified  with  the  reflection  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  than  any  other  argument  which  can  be 
used  in  his  favor.  It  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe. 

Now,  sir,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
public  opinion  since  September,  183?.  The  promi¬ 
nent  arguments  then  urged  upon  this  floor  against 
the  Independent  Treasury  'bill  have  nearly  all 
vanished  away.  We  now  hear  no  more  of  a 
system  of  well-regulated  specie-paying  State  banks 
to  act  as  Government  depositories.  The  half¬ 
way  house  has  been  abandoned.  The  accommo¬ 
dations  there  are  no  longer  good.  It  is  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  can  no  longer  shelter 
those,  who  formerly  took  refuge  in  it.  The  banks 
have  blown  up  twice  within  little  more  than  two 
years,  and  thus  blown  this  argument  of  their 
friends  sky-high.  No  statesman,  after  our  recent 
experience,  would  now  think  of  placing  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  treasure  with  the  banks  on  general  deposit 
for  safe-keeping. 

Far  different  is  the  independent  Treasury.  It 
presents  every  guarantee  which  can  be  afforded 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  public  money. 
It  will  be  in  the  custody  of  officers  appointed  by 
the  Government,  responsible  to  the  Government, 
and  punishable  as  felons  for  every  violation  of 
their  trust.  In  the  day  of  danger,  when  the 
country  is  involved  in  war,  the  money  will  always 
be  ready :  and  at  such  a  crisis,  the  banks  would 
almost  certainly  suspend  specie  payments.  Be¬ 
sides  they  are  mere  State  institutions,  over  which 
we  have  no  control ;  and  they  may,  when  they 
please,  convert  our  money  into  rags,  and  then 
place  us  at  defiance.  They  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  punishment  under  our  authority.  The  Federal 
Government  cannot  justly  be  considered  inde¬ 
pendent  if  we  must  resort  to  State  banks,  or  to 
any  other  power  except  our  own,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  money  raised  from  the  people  by 
taxation  until  it  can  be  applied  to  execute  the 
great  powers  conferred  upon  us  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Again  ;  public  opinion  has  annihilated  another 
argument  against  the  Independent  Treasury.  The 
Senator  from  Sooth  Carolina  [Mr.  Preston,]  in 
March,  IS'SS,  in  his  tenderness  towards  the  State 
banks,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
resume  specie  payments,  proposed  that  we  should, 
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for  a  limited  period,  receive  their  irredeemable 
paper  in  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  Government 
•Much  eloquence  jvas  also  formerly  wasted  upon 
the  extreme  cruelty  of  having  one  currency  for 
the  Government  and  another  for  the  people. 
Thank  God !  we  hear  no  more  of  all  this.  No 
pirson  now  contends  that,  under  an;f  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Government  ought  to  receive  depre¬ 
ciated  bank  paper.  Such  Tantasies  have  proved 
too  light  for  earth.  They  have  risen  to  the  moon, 
where  it  is  said  the  crude  notions  of  speculative 
politicians  are  still  floating  about,  and  have  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name. 

The  Senator  charges  us  with  having  employed 
the  State  banks  as  depositaries,  and  having  com¬ 
mended  their  conduct  in  the  highest  terms.  This 
was  a  grievous  sin,  and  grievously  have  we  an¬ 
swered  it.  The  difference  between  him  and  us  is 
this  :  that  after  they  had  shown  themselves  to  be 
utterly  unworthy  of  our  confidence,  we  abandoned 
them ;  but  at  that  moment  he  clasped  them  to  his 
bosom.  Admitting  that  there  has  been  inconsist¬ 
ency  on  both  sides,  the  state  of  the  fact  is  this : 
we  adopted  the  State  banks ;  they  .betrayed  us, 
and  we  cast  them  off  forever.  The  Opposition 
denounced  this  system  in  the  beginning,  and 
prophesied  that  it  would  prove  a  feilure ;  but  at 
the  very  moment  when  their  prediction  was  veri¬ 
fied,  they  embraced  these  castaways'  themselves 
with  all  the  ardor  of  lovers.  These  banks,  as  de¬ 
positories  of  the  public  money,  are  now  repudiated 
by  all  parties.  Their  day  has  passed,  and  we 
shall  hear  little  more  of  them  in  connection  with 
this  subject 

All  men  are  wise  after  the  fact,  but,  to  look 
back,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  wonderful 
how  we  could  ever  have  confided  in  the  State 
banks  as  safe  general  depositories  of  the  public 
treasure.  Our  system  of  banking  is  the  very  worst, 
and  the  most  irresponsible  that  has  ever  existed 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  charters  of  these 
banks  nowhere  impose  any  efficient  restraints  upon 
the  first  instinct  of  their  nature,  which  is  to  make 
as  much  money  for  their  stockholders  as  possible. 
They  will,  therefore,  always  expand  their  credits 
and  their  issues  in  the  day  of  delusive  prosperity, 
without  regarding  the  approaching  storm.  The 
immense  deposits  of  the  Government  increased 
this  fatal  tendency  ;  whilst  the  public  money  was 
freely  loaned,  and  its  security  placed  at  hazard, 
for  Ae  benefit  of  their  stockholders,  but  for  the 
ruin  of  the  country.  The  wonder,  perhaps,  ought 
rather  to  be  that  they  held  out  so  long,  than  that 
they  should  have  finally  exploded. 

In  1836,  the  immense  amount  of  these  deposits 
had  stimulated  them  almost  to  madness.  The 
expansion  was  then  great  beyond  all  former  ex¬ 
ample.  Speculation  reigned  throughout  the  land. 
The  suspicions  of  the  country  were  aroused  against 
the  Government,  and  the  banks  were  charged  with 
granting  peculiar  favors  to  men  high  in  office,  and 
to  influential  partisans  of  the  Administration. 
T?bey  were  denominated  “  the  pet  banks.”  Such 
was  the  general  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mone^,  in  their  possession,  and  such  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  which  existed  among  the  people,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  connection  with  the  Government, 
that  I  verily  believe  the  present  Chief  Magistrate 
would  never  have  been  elected,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  passage  of  the  deposit  bill.  The  adoption 
of  this  measure  was  a  choice  of  evils ;  but  it  was  a 
much  less  evil  than  to  have  left  nearly  $40,000,000 


of  the  public  money  in  possession  of  the  banks. 
Under  the  Independent  Treasury  system,  we  shall 
never  again  be  placed  in  such  affearful  dilemma. 

I  was  very  much  astonished  that  he  had  no 
homily  from  the  Senator  against  the  specie  clause 
of  the  bill.  Even  this  seems  to  have  lost  much  of 
its  terrors.  It  is  no  longer  the  terrific  monster 
which  was  to  devour  aU  the  banks  and  establish 
a  pure  metallic  currency  for  all  the  transactions 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  could  he  no  Independent  Treasury  with¬ 
out  this  clause.  If  you  were  to  receive  banknotes 
in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  and  retain  them  in 
your  possession,  you  would,  in  this  manner,  en¬ 
courage  the  banks  as  much  to  make  extravagant 
expansions,  as  though  you  placed  the  same  amount 
w'ith  them  on  general  deposit.  Besides,  you  would 
thus  confer  a  dangerous  power  upon  the  Secretaiv 
of  the  Treasury,  enabling  him  to  favor  some  hauls 
and  to  ruin  others ;  and  even  if  this  power  should 
not  be  abused,  suspicion  would  always  surround 
its  exercise.  You  must  separate  from  the  banks  in 
every  particular.  Evils,  both  to  them  and  to  the 
country,  will  follow  from  the  least  connection  vrith* 
them.  Besides,  if  you  receive  bank  notes  at  all, 
to  the  extent  of  the  amount  which  you  hold  on 
hand,  you  incur  the  very  same  risk  of  having 
them  converted  into  irredeemable'  paper  by  an 
explosion  of  the  banks,  as  if  they  held  them  on 
general  deposit. 

The  Senator  commenced  his  speech  by  present¬ 
ing  us  the  most  gloomy  picture  of  national  db- 
tress.  He  predicted  that  this  distress  would 
continue  to  increase  during  the  present  year,  and 
that  it  would*  affect  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  Buffering,  he  thinks,  will  be  peculiarly  severe 
during  the  approaching  summer.  I  might  say  to 
him, 

“  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  the  thought.” 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  he  would  desire  that 
the  people  should  suffer  in  order  to  accomplish  any 
political  purpose.  But  if,  without  contributing  to 
this  result  himself,  it  should  be  the  will  of  the 
owers  above  to  involve  us  in  pecuniary  distress 
etween  this  time  and  the  presidential  election,  1b 
would  doubtless  bear  the  dispensation  with  Chris¬ 
tian  fortitude.  It  would  furnish  political  capital  ; 
for  his  friends,  and  might  contribute  greatly  to  ■ 
verify  his  prediction,  that  General  Harrison  will 
take  possession  of  the  "White  House  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1841. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senator  has  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated  the  oxteht  of  the  existing  distress.  TIi8t 
all  Claeses  of  the  community  have  suffered  in  some 
degree  is  certain ;  but  intense  suffering  has  baa 
chiefly  confined  to  the  large  commercial  cihci 
and  those  portions  of  the  Union,  such  as  the  Sta* 
of  Mississippi,  where  the  banks  have  so  evidently 
ruined  the  people  as  to  place  all  doubt  of  t* 
cause  at  defiance.  Where  is  there  the  country  ^ 
der  the  sun  on  Which  a  bountiful  Providence  h^ 
poured  out  more  blessings  than  on  Mississippi/ 
No  population  on  the  globe,  in  proportion  to  thejr 
number,  produces  a  larger  amount  of  wealth  fro® 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  And  yet  the  bounty 
of  Providence  has  been  counteracted  by  her 
erable  banking  system,  and  her  people  are  no 
subjected  to  intense  suffering.  In  tin's 
the  effect  flows  so  palpably  from  the 
every  man  sees  and  feels  and  knows  it 
astonishing  fact  was  that  stated  by  the  Senn 
from  Missmsippi,  [Mr.  Walker,]  that  in  Ihopo 
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counties  of  his  State  where  banks  do  not  exist, 
there  is  no  suffering  even  at  the  present  moment  1 
If  you  wanted  an  illustration  of  the  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  banking  system,  when  it  tempts  far- 
niers  and  planters  to  abandon  their  own  proper 
business  and  embark  on  the  ocean  of  wild  specu¬ 
lation,  you  could  not  have  one  more  striking  than 
that  presented  by  Mississippi  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  I  ani  not  aware  that  there  is  much  indi- 
viijual- distress  among  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  There  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  those  who  have  been  tempted,  in  the 
dav  of  prosperity,  to  go  beyond  their  means  by  the 
facility  of  obtaining  bank  accommodations. 

But  if  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  the 
aisis  has  passed,  or  rather  is  gradually  passing 
away.  We  cannot  return  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
before  the  presidential  election;  but  the  condition 
of  individuals,  generally,  will  not  be  one  of  in¬ 
tense  suffering.  The  resources  of  this  vast  coun¬ 
try  are  so  great,  and  the  productive  classes  are  so 
industrious,  that  with  two  years  of  fair  play,  they 
can  produce  as  much  wealth  £is  the  speculators 
have  been  able  ta  squander  in  one.  There  will  be 
no  great  suffering  during  the  next  summer,  unless 
[it  may  be  in  our  large  commercial  cities. 

'  After  presenting  in  glowing  colors  the  distress 
of  the  country,  the  Senator*  asks,  what  measure 
of  relief  have  we  proposed  ?  I  might  ask  him,  in 
return,  where  he  will  find  any  clause  in  the  Con- 
jstitution  conferring  power  upon  Congress  to'regu- 
latc  the  banking  and  credit  system  of  the  respective 
iStates,  and  thus  strike  a't  the  root  of  our  calamities 
and  embarrassments?  The  present  Administra¬ 
tion  have  not  had  the  slightest  agency  in  creating 
the  existing  distress,  and  can  do  but  little  to  arrest 
dt,  or  prevent  its  recurrence.  This  is  a  duty  which 
devolves  upon  the  States.  Still  we  have  proposed 
|a  measure  which  we  believe  will  produce  this  ef¬ 
fect  to  a  limited  extent.  Our  chief  objects  in 
adopting  the  Independent  Treasury,  are  to  dis¬ 
connect  the  Government  from  all  banks,  to  secure 
the  people’s  money  from  the  wreck  of  the  banking 
iBystem,  and  to  have  it  always  ready  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  peace,  and  defend 
;it  in  war.  Incidentally,  however,  it  will  do  some 
jgood  in  checking  the  extravagant  spirit  of  specu¬ 
lation,  which  is  the  bane  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  by  requiring  specie  in  all  re- 
^ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  you 
.’f'll  create  an  additional  demand  for  gold  and 
to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars  per 
:®uum,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Pftsident. 
A  large  portion  of  this  sum  will  be  drawn  from 
hanks,  and  this  will  compel  them  to  keep 
more  specie  in  their  vaults  in  proportibn  to  their 
arculation  and  deposits,  and  to  bank  less.  This, 
^far  as  it  may  go,  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
to  h  K  ^  however,  that  it  will  prove 

b  ^ory  inadequate  restraint  upon  exces- 

la  the  second  place,  this  bill  will,  in  some  de- 
diminish  our  imports,  especially  after  June, 
in  a  ■  •  heartily  concur  with  the  Senator 
firing  this  result.  What  is  the  condition  of 
It  ■  ^P°^hng  business  at  the  present  moment? 

exclusively  in  the  hands  of  British 
diRiinf’  the  manufactures  they  can 

btinir  of  the  world,  and  then 

Aco(>r,q-  ^  residium  here  to  glut  our  markets. 

Existing  laws  they'  receive  a 
Wirom  the  Government  for  the  amount  of 


its  duties.  They  sell  the  goods  for  cash ;  and  this 
credit  becomes  so  much  capital  in  their  hands  to 
enable  them  to  make  fresh  importations.  The 
Independent  Treasury  bill  requires  that  all  duties 
shall  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver;  and  after  June, 
1842,  the  compromise  law  will  take  away  the 
credits  altogether.  We  shall  then  have  a  system 
of  cash  duties  in  operation,  which  will  contribute 
much  to  reduce  the  amount  of  our  importations, 
and  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures. 

In  the  third  place,  this  bill  will  make  the  bank¬ 
ing  interest  the  greatest  economists  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  Their 
nerve  of  self-interest  will  be  touched  in  favor  of- 
economy,  and  this  wUl  induce  them  to  unite  with 
the  people  in  reducing  the  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Government  to  the  lowest  standard 
consistently  with  the  public  good.  They  will 
hereafter  abhor  a  surplus  revenue,  as  much  as 
they  delighted  in  it  formerly,  when  they  used  it 
for  banking  purposes.  Any  surplus  which  may 
exist  in  future  will  be' locked  up  in  gold  and  silver 
in  the  vaults  of  our  depositaries ;  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  amount,  will  deprive  the  banks  of  so 
much  of  their  specie.  They  will,  therefore,  become 
the  partisans  of  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenditures  of  the  Government,  so 
that  the  specie  may  flow  out  of  the  Sub-Treasuries 
with  a  rapidity  corresponding  with  its  influx. 
Nothing  but  a  large  surplus  can  seriously  injure 
the  banks.  This  was  demonstrated  to  me  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  financiers  which  our 
country  has  ever  produced,  not  himself,  I  believe, 
friendly  to  the  Independent  Treasury.  These 
Treasury  drafts,  in  the  natural  course  of  business, 
will  find  their  way  either  into  the  banks  at  the 
very  points  where  our  deppsitaries  are  situated,  or 
into  the  hands  of  individn'als  there  having  duties 
to  pay  to  the  Government  Take,  for  example. 
New  York.  A  public  creditor  receives  such  a  draft 
on  the  receiver  general  in  payment  of  his  debt 
Will  he  carry  it  to  New  York,  receive  payment, 
and  transport  the  specie  from  that  city?  Such 
instances  will  be  rare.  He  will  generally  deposit 
it  to  his  credit  in  the  bank  with  which  he  transacts 
his  business,  wherever  that  may  be.'  This  bank, 
if  not  in  New  York,  will  transmit  it  for  collection 
to  one  of  the  banks  there ;  and  thus  these  banks 
will  draw  the  specie  from  our  depositary  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  drawn  from  them  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  dues.  Thus  the  equilibrium  will  be  pre¬ 
served,  so  long  as  the  Government  is  without  a 
large  surplus.  In  other  instances,  these  drafts  will 
be  sought  after  and  procured  by  individuals  hav¬ 
ing  duties  to  pay,  and  they  will  be  presented  to 
the  receivers  general,  and  accepted  by  them  instead 
or  gold  and  silver. 

I  now  come  to  another,  and  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  gentleman's  arguinent.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  taken  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  under 
his  umbrella,  and  wrapped  his  India  rubber  cloak 
around  him,  and  made  him  his  Palinurus  to  steer 
the  ship  of  State - 

Mr.  CLAY  said  this  was  not  a  possible  case. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  replied,  that  all  things  are 
possible,  and  wonders  will  never  cease.  I  admit 
that  such  an  event  is  not  very  probable ;  but  should 
it  ever  occur,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  the 
Senator  would  steer  direct  for  a  national  bank. 
This  is  the  Senator’s  sovereign  panacea  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  currency  of  the  country  and  restraining 
the  extravagance  of  the  State  banks.  I  admit 
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that  the  true  issue  now  before  the  country  is  be¬ 
tween  an  Independent  Treasury  and  a  national 
bank.  “  The  Pet  Bank  V  deposit  system  has  been 
such  an  utter  failure  that  another  resort  to  it  can¬ 
not  be  seriously  contemplated  by  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  American  people.  I  feel  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  Independent  Trea¬ 
sury,  should  the  law  be  ably  and  efficiently  exe¬ 
cuted;'  but  should  it  fail,  the  next  experiment  ■will 
doubtless  be  another  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Waiving,  at  present,  the  constitutional  question 
on  which  I  have  often  expressed  iny  opinion  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  I  propose  to  tsjke  up  the  Senator’s 
argument,  and  prove  that  such  a  bank  would  not 
regulate  the  currency  if  it  could ;  and  that  even  if 
it  felt  the  will  to  do  so,'  it  would  be  entirely  des¬ 
titute  of  the  power. 

Would  such  a  bank,  then,  if  it  could,  control 
and  regulate  the  loans  and  issues  of  the  State 
banks  ?  In  the  afihirs  of  human  life,  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  one  agent  to  restrain  another,  you  ought  to 
render  their  interests  conflicting.  This  proposi¬ 
tion  is  emphatically  true,  when  such  agents  are 
banking  corporations,  intent  upon  declaring  the 
largest  possible  dividends  among  their  stockhold- 
®s.  Now  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  so  far  from 
feeling  any  interest  adverse  to  the  State  banks, 
would  have  the  very  same  inducements  with  them 
to  make  extravagant  loans  and  issues.  The  duty 
of  such  a  bank,  as  a  regulator  of  the  currency, 
would  be  directly  at  war  with  its  interest  as  a 
banking  institution.  You  cannot  raige  men  above 
the  selfish  passions  of  their  nature,  by  making 
them  directors  and  stockholders  in  a  bank  of  the 
United  States.  When  their  interest  as  bankers 
conflicts  with  their  duty  as  regulators  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  the  history  of  mankind  points  you  to  the 
probable  result.  Like  the  State  banks,  they  will 
always  extend  their  loans  and  their  issues,  when¬ 
ever  they  can  do  so. -without 'endangering  their 
own  security.  This  is  the  powerful  instinct  of 
gelf-interest  It  is  absurd,  then,  to  expect  that 
the  president  and  directors  of  a  bank  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  will  ever  become  safe  and  efficient  regu¬ 
lators  of  the  currency,  in  the  very  fiice  of  their 
own  interest  as  stockholders.  It  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  prove,  from  historical  facts,  that  neither 
the  former  nor  the  present  Bank  of  the  United 
States  ever  did  exercise  a  regular  and  efficient 
control  over  the  issues  of  the  State  institutions. 
On  the  contrary,. whenever  thfeir  interest  impelled 
them  to  extend  their  own  issues,  they  have  pur¬ 
sued  this  course ;  and  thus,  instead  of  checking, 
they  have  given  loose  reins  to  the  State  banks. 
Both  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  these 
banks  have  thus  together  rushed  on,  and  with 
nnited  forces  have  ministered  to  that  spirit  of  over¬ 
trading  and  extravagant  speculation  which  has  so 
often  desolated  our  country.  Time  will  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  vast  expan¬ 
sions  of  this  bank  in  1817  and  1818,  in  1823,  in 
1831,  and  1834  These  produced  ruinous  contrac¬ 
tions  and  universal  distress.  I  think  1  may  affirm, 
with  perfect  safety,  that  at  each  of  these  periods, 
instead  of  restraining  the  State  banks,  it  took  the 
lead.  Has  it  ever  presefved  the  State  banking 
institutions  in  a  sound  condition?  Let  Mr.  Gal¬ 
latin  answer  this  question.  He  says  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty -five  of  our  banks  broke  between 
1811  and  1830;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
pti'itid.  we  all  know  that  the  present  Bank  of  the 
United  Siaies  was  in  active  existence. 


My  great  object,  however,  at  this  moment,  is  tr 
prove,  from  the  present  condition  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  how  hopeless  it  is  to  expsci 
that  any  similar  institution  can  ever  be  relied 
upon  as  a  regulator  of  the  currency.  That  bank 
stiU  exists,^  if  its  present  condition  may  be  called 
existence ;  and  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
I  have  ever  known  the  Senator  to  be  guilty  of  na- 
grktefully  abandoning  an  old  friend  in  the  hoar 
of  calamity.  Before  I  take  my  seat,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  identify  the  gentleman  and  his  party  wkh 
this  institution.  “They  were  lovely  in  life,  and 
in  death  they  shall  not  be  di-vided.” 

It  is  said  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ij 
now  but  a  mere  State  institution.  But  is  its  char¬ 
acter  changed  by  changing  the  source  whence  it 
derives  its  charter?  Is  it  not  still  the  same  insti¬ 
tution  that  it  ever  has  been,  with  the  same  cap¬ 
ital,  the  same  directors,  the  same  stockholders, 
and,  until  very  recently,  has  it  not  been  governed 
by  the  same  controlling  -will?  Has  it  not  been 
exultingly  proclaimed  by  its  former  president, 
that  it  now  has  a  much  better  charter  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  than  that  which  it  had  received  from 
Congress  ?  This  is  strictly  the  truth  ;  for  such  a 
charter  as  that  under  which  it  now  exists  was 
never  before  granted  to  any  banking  corporation, 
either  in  England  or  this  country.  The  United 
States,  it  is  true,  ceased  to  be  a  stockholder;  but 
it  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  selling  their  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  stock,  for  which  it  could  have  procured, 
and  doubtless  did  procure,  a  large  advance. 

From  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  vast  mo¬ 
nopoly,  with  a  capital  of  ^35,000,000,  could  not 
have  become  a  State  Institution.  iU  single  State, 
with  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  State  banks 
already  in  existence,  could  not  have  furnished 
employment  for  its  immense  capital.  It  would 
have  starved  wifoin  such  narrow  limits. 

Did  it,  in  point  of  fact,  confine  its  operations 
to  Pennsylvania  ?  No  sir ;  it  aspired  to  regulate 
the  currency  and  exchanges  of  the  whole  Union. 
This  was  the  high  political  duty  to  the  perforin- 
ance  of  which  it  proclaimed  itself  destined.  ‘  To 
tell  me  that  this  bank'  all  at  once  changed  its 
character  and  b^ame  a  mere  State  institution, 
simply  because  it  had  received  a  charter  from  thf 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  is  to  deny  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  o'wn  senses.  Was  not  the  currency 
issued  under  the  new  chartm-,  as  well  as  thM 
under  the  old,  declared,  in  1836,  to  be  the  bert 
currency  which  the  world  had  ever  seen?  PW 
not  the^ew  notes  command  the  same  premiunt 
all  over  the  Union,  with,  the  old  ones;  and  would 
they  not  still  continue  to  command  the  sun® 
premium  fT  it  had  not  fallen — fallen  from  its  high 
estate?  .  , 

Why,  sir,  it  became,  in  fact,  more  a  Bank 
the  United  States,  after  it  received  its  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  charter  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  b 
bought  up  State  banks  and  converted  them  in® 
branches,  in  Louisiana  and  in  Georgia ;  and  ' 
shot  out  its  branch  agencies  over  the  who# 
Union.  In  New  York  it  has  established  a  branco 
bank,  under  their  free  banking  law.  . 

Since  its  new  charter,  not  content  with  t® 
whole  United  Stotes,  as  the  theater  of  its  opeij 
tions,  it  has  established  an  agency  in  Englan  i 
and  aspired  “to  beard  the  lion  in  bis  den,  “ 
to  become  the,  rival  of  the  Bank  of  Englano 
London  itself.  It  scorned  to  confine 
banking  operations  alone;  but  has  invadifl  m 
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OTorince  of  the  merchant,  and  has  attempted  to 
monopoHze  and  regulate  the  whole  cotton  trade 
betireen  Europe  and  this  country.  And  yet  this 
bank  is  now  said  to  be  a  mere  Pennsylvania  insti¬ 
tution  ! 

Now,  sir,  how  has  it  succeeded  in  the  task 
vhich  it  imposed  upon  itself — of  regulating  the 
bank  issues,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic  ex¬ 
changes  of  the  Union?  In  little  more  than  one 
year  after  its  charter  from  Congress  had  expired, 
whilst  in  all  respects  it  was  under  Ihe  same  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  continued  to  pursue  the  very  same 
course  of  policy  that  it  had  done  before,  it  be¬ 
came  insolvent,  and  suspended  specie  payments 
with  less  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  gold  and 
Bilver  in  its  vaults,  or  less  than  one  dollar  for 
twenty -three  of  its  capital,  to  meet  all  its  im¬ 
mense  liabilities.  Their  amount  at  the  time  I  do 
not  recollect  at  present,  nor  have  1  the  means  of 
ascertaining  it  iu  my  possession. 

Now,  sir,  1  would  ask  the  Senator,  is  there  the 
least  reason  to  believe  that  if  this  bank  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  depository  of  the  public  revenue 
until  May,  183?,  that  its  fate  would  have  been 
averted,  or  that  we, should  not  then  have  had  a 
general  suspension  of  specie  payments?  Why, 
Bir,  the  public  deposits  would  only  have  added 
fuel  to  the  flame ;  and  would  have  tempted  the 
bank  to  engage  in  still  wider  speculatidns.  The 
overbanking  and  overtrading  of  1836,  which  were 
I  conducted  under  its  auspices,  would  have  become 
Btill  greater — the  expansion  would  have  been  still 
more  extravagant  —  the  bloated  credit  system 
which  enabled  us  in  thht  year  to  import  foreign 
merchandise  to  the' value  of  Ae.arly  $190,000,000, 
might  have  raised  our  imports  up  to  $250,000,000; 
and  the  catastrophe  which  followed  would  have 
been  still  more  dreadful. 

In  order  to  repair  its  fallen  fortunes,  true  to  the 
■kw  of  its  nature,  this  bank  has  since  proceeded 
Krom  one  extravagance  to  another,  until  it  is  now 
^almost  a  heap  of  ruins.  Instead  of  controlling 
regulating  the  other  hanks  of  the  country,  it 
nbtoiiously  been  the  chief— nay,  almost  the 
)Dly  cause — of  the  existing  suspension  of  specie 
■payments.  The  glory  of  which  its  friends  now 
">bast  is,  that  it  has  been  able  to  borrpw  £800,000 
terling,  at  an  extravagant  rate  of  interest,  from 
private  bankers  in  England,  to  save  it  from  im- 
"lediate  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Alas  I  how  are 
mighty  faUen  1 

And  it  is  by  the  creation  of  another  such  insti¬ 
tution  that  the  Senator  seeks  to  regulate  the  cur- 
■^cy,  and  control  the  bank  issues  of  the  country! 
■^by,  this  is  faith  against  fact;  speculation  against 
■ti'perience.  This  would  be,  to  adopt  as  our 
;rund  regulator,  an  institution  precisely  similar 
0  that  which  has  been  the  great  author  of  our 
ast  bank  expansions,  and  our  bloated  credit  sys- 
which  has  fallen  under  the  weight  of  its 
b  extravagance.  With  all  the  experience  which 
c  people  of  the  United  States  have  had  upon 
rfn  ib  will  be  long,  I  trust,  very  long, 

re  foey  return  to  a  bank  of  the  United  States.  , 
y  proposed  to  prove  that,  even  if  a  bank  of 
JJaited  States  had  the  disposition  to  .restrain 
^  oans  and  issues  of  the  State  banks,  it  would 
power.  I  suppose  a  case  for  the 
flat  i  argument,  which  can  scarcely  ever 
oiiii  ^  regulator  ot  the  currency,  it 

16  ^  perform  directly  at  war  with 


been  thought 


-  m^-est  of  its  stockholders, 
te  only  mode  by  which  it  has 


I  that  this  object  could  be  accomplished,  was  fbr 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  confining  its  own 
I  business  within  safe  and  proper  limits,  to  receive 
the  notes  of  the  State  banfe  on  deposit  and  in 
payment,  and  to  cal!  upon  them  at  short  periods 
to  pay  the  balances  in  specie.  But,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  bank 
to  receive  the  notes,  and  restrain  the  overissues 
of  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  eight  hundred' 
banks  which  are  now  scattered  over  this  coun¬ 
try.  Each  of  these  banks  has  its  own  limited 
sphere  of  circulation,  and  they  are  not  compelled 
to  receive  the  paper  of  each  other.  In  point  of 
fact,  this  is  not  generally  done ;  nor  could  any 
bank  of  the  United  States  be  required  to  receive 
all  the  notes  which  these  eight  hundred  paper 
manufactories  are  constantly  pouring  out  upon 
the  public.  From  the  law  which  regulates  cur¬ 
rency,  that  which  is  the  worst,  has  always  the 
most  extensive  circulation.  Individuals  will  al¬ 
ways  hold  fast  by  the  gold  and  silver,  and  pass 
away  the  bank  notes ;  and  of  these  notes,  they 
will  pay  out  the  doubtful,  and  preserve  those 
which  are  above  suspicion.  No  bank  of  the 
United  States,  however  great  its  capital,  and  ex¬ 
tended  its  powers,  could  ever  reach  the  evil.  It 
could  never  transact  business  with  one  bank  in 
ten,  I  might  say  in  twenty,  of  the  whole  number. 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  speculate  upon  this  subject. 
Experience  is  the  best  teacher.  ’  One  fact  is  worth 
one  hundred  arguments.  Independently  of  the 
adverse  experfence  of  our  own  country,  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  tried  by  the  Bank  of  England 
under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  and  it 
has  utterly  failed. 

The  real  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  about 
$70,000,000,  and  it  has  ten  branches  at  the  moat 
commercial  and  manufacturing  points  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  In  1836  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  was 
largely  against  England.  The  specie  of  the  bank 
was,  therefore,  gradually  drawn  frond  its  vaults 
for  exportation.  It  became  necessary,  for  its  own 
salvation,  that  it  should  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  the  circulating  paper  me¬ 
dium,  and  thereby  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
foreign  exchanges.  The  bank  credits  and  currency 
of  England  had  become  so  inflated,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  prices  of  all  articles  had  advanced  to 
such  a  standard,  that,  to  use  the  language  of  one 
of  their  own  statesmen,  it  had  become  the  best 
country  to  sell  in,  and  the  worst  country  to  buy 
in,  throughout  the  world.  It  was  profitable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  import  every  foreign  production  which 
could  be  admitted  to  entry,  and  on  account  of 
the  high  paper  prices  of  their  domestic  productions 
their  exports  were  greatly  diminished.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  a  continued  and  ruinous  drain  of 
specie  from  the  Bank  of  England  to  adjust  the 
balance  of  the  trade  against  that  country.  The 
bank  well  knew  that,  if  it  could  limit  the  amount 
of  the  paper  circulation,  it  would  reduce  the  ])UC8 
of  their  home  productions. in  the  same  proportion, 
and  thus  render  it  profitable  for  foreign  merchiiuts 
to  export  British  manufactures  instead  of  sprcLe. 
For  this  purpose  it  contracted  its  loans  aud  issues, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  joint-stock  and  private 
banks  would  be  compelled  to  follow  its  examide. 
In  our  slang,  it  put  the  screws  upon  them.  hat 
was  the  result?  I  shall  not  enter  upon  a  deia^ 
of  particulars.  It  is  sufll<jient  to  say,  that,  us  it 
contracted,  the  other  banks  of  the  kingdom  ei- 
I  panded  their  loans  and  their  issues ;  and  that,  too, 

I  in  a  greater  pioportLon  than  its  loans  and  issues 
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Were  diminished.  Prices  still  continued  to  rise, 
and  bullion  stiU  continued  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
bank  for  exportation.  The  utter  impotency  of  this 
grand  regulator  of  the  currency  to  control  the 
other  banks  and  keep  the  paper  currency  of  the 
kingdom  within  such  limits  as  to  arrest  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  gold  and  silver,  has  thus  been  so 
dearly  demonstrated,  that  many  of  the  ablest 
British  statesmen  despair  of  accomplishing  the 
object  in  any  other  manner  than  by  restricting 
the  issues  of  paper  money  to  a  single  bank,  and 
regulating  their  amount  by  the  agency  of  the 
Government.  Here,  then,  is  an  important  fact 
incontestibly  established.  If  this  be  true — and 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its  truth — I  would 
ask  the  Senator  how  a  national  bank,  even  with 
a  capital  of  ^50,000,000,  could  regulate  and  re¬ 
strain  within  proper  limits,' the  loans  and  issues 
of  eight  hundred  State  banks,  scattered  over  the 
whole  extent  of  this  vast  country?  The  thing  is 
impossible.  It  could  not  be  accomplished  by  such 
a  bank. 

And  what  is  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  present  moment?  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  .its  President, 
given  before  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  previous  to  its  re-charter  in  1833,  the 
principle  on  which  it  had  proceeded  in  regulating 
its  issues,  was  to  keep  as  much  coin  and  bullion 
in  its  coffers  as  amounted  to  a  third  part  of  its  lia¬ 
bilities,  including  sums  deposited,  a^weU  as  notes 
in  circulation.  Experience  had  established  the 
fact  that  this  rule  of  one  for  three  of  circulation 
and  deposits  was  the  safe  proportion.  Its  neces¬ 
sities  have  compelled  it  to  depart  widely  from  this 
rule  of  its  o'wn  creation.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
regulate  the  loans  aUd  issues  of  other  banks,  it  has 
•mth  difficulty  been  able  to  save  itself.  It  has 
been  going  down  and  do-wn,  until,  according  to 
the  last  quarterly  statement  of  its  condition  which 
I  have  seen,  it  had  not  one  poundsterling  in  bullion 
for  seven  of  its  circulation  and  deposites.  In  this 
respect  it  is  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  many 
of  the  banks  in  our  own  country.  In  order  to 
save  itself  from  utter  ruin,  British  pride  has  hum¬ 
bled  itself  so  much,  that  the  Bank  of  England  be¬ 
came  a  suppliant  to  that  of  France  for  a  supply  of 
bullion,  which  was  graciously,  though  condescend¬ 
ingly,  Ranted.  This  fact  is  the  highest  evidence 
it  is  possible  to  present  of  the  advantages  which 
a  country,  the  basis  of  whose  circulation  is  gold 
and  silver,  enjoys  over  another  country  whose  pa¬ 
per  currency  is  greatly  expanded.  The  Bank  of 
England  will  probably  never  see  the  day,'  under 
its  present  charter,  when  its  bullion  will  again  be 
equal  to  one  third  of  its  circulation  and  deposits. 
Indeed,  one  bad  crop,  in  its  present  condition, 
would  drain  it  of  its  gold  and  silver  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  foreign  grain,  and  compel  it 
to  suspend  specie  payments.  Neither  this  bank, 
nor  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  can  ever  be  re- 
li^  upon  as  regulators  of  the  loans  and  issues 
of  the  other  banla  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  have  “  a  well 
regulated  Bank  of  the  United  States.”  He  lays 
CTcat  emphasis  upon  the  words  well  regulated." 
Docs  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  present  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  under  its  charter  from ‘Con¬ 
gress,  was  not  the  best  regulated  bank  which  the 
world  ever  saw?  I  had  thought  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  this  bank  was  perfection  itself.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  any  regulations  which  you  can 
prescribe  in  the  charter  of  such  an  institution, 


will  be  disregarded,  whenever  a  powerftil  interest 
dictates  their  violation.  Like  the  strong  man  in 
the  Scriptures,  it  will  snap  the  chords  by  which  it 
is  bound,  as  if  they  were  thread.  It  will  calculate 
upon  violating  its  charter  with  perfect  impunitv, 
because  it  well  knows  how  unwilling  Congress 
would  be  to  inflict  so  much  evil  upon  the  country 
as  would  necessarily  result  from  its  sudden  destruc¬ 
tion.  Once  put  such  an  institution  idto  successful 
operation,  and  you  can  no  longer  regulate  its  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  restrictions  of  its  charter.  The  pres¬ 
ent  bank  was  ever  a  lawless  institution,  up  until 
the  day  when  it  fraudulently  seized  upon  the  en¬ 
tire  circulation  of  the  old  bank,  illegal  branch 
drafts  and  all,  and  compelled  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  making  it  a  penitentiary  offense  in  its  officers 
to  reissue  these  “  resurrection  notes.”  Under  its 
State  charter,  it  has  been  true  to  its  original  char¬ 
acter.  Although  it  npw  has  a  charter  such  as  no 
other  banking  institution  ever  had,  it  has  already 
been  guilty  of  several  palpable  violations  of  this 
charter,  independent  of  having  twice  suspended 
specie  payments.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  Senate 
with  the  enumeration  of  these  violations.  It  is 
now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Legislature.  It  has  pro¬ 
nounced  its  own  doom  under  its  own  charter: 
and  it  now  only  remains  for  the  Legislature  or  the 
Governor  to  carry  this  sentence  into  execution, 
through  the  agency  of  the  judicial  tribunals, 
Whether  they  shall  ' enforce  this  forfeiture  or  not, 
is  for  them  in  their  wisdom  to  determine,  not  me. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  attempt  to  interfere  tritli 
their  high  and  responsible  duties,  although  I  should ' 
consider  it  the  greatest  of  all  bank  reforms,  if  this 
bank  could  be  blotted  out  of  existence. 

The  Senator  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  estal- 
lishment  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  could 
prove  dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  Such  a  bank 
with  a  capital  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  with  branches  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  dirrcting,  by  its  expansions  and  contrac¬ 
tions,  when  prices  should  rise,  and  when  they 
should  fall,  would  be  a  most  tremendous. instru¬ 
ment  of  irresponsible  power.  It  would  be  a  ma¬ 
chine  much  more  formidable  than  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  even  if  the  Administration  were  as  corrupt 
as  the  fancy -of  some  gentlemen  has  painted  it' 
There  is  a  natural  alliance  between  wealth  add 
power.  Mr.  Randolph  once  said,  “Male  and  fe¬ 
male  created  he  them.”  Combine  the  moneyed 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  thi’ough  the  agency  oj 
a  National  Bank,  with  the  Administration,  aiid 
their  united  power  would  create  an  influence  whicu 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  people  to 
withstand .  W e  should  never  again  see  these  po'^' 
ers  in  hostile  array  against  each  other.  In  tl** 
days  of  General  Jackson  we  witnessed  the  excep¬ 
tion,  not  the  rule.  Give  any  President  such  a 
bank  as  I  have  described,  and  we  shall,  hereafter 
have  a  most  peaceful  succession.  With  al!  t» 
power  of  the  Executive,  combined  with  all  tw 
wealth  of  the  country,  he  would  be  the  mostarrafl 
blockhead  in  the  world  if  he  were  not  able  to  re 
elect  himself,  and  to  nominate  his  successor.  4 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution  might  still 
The  people  might  still  be  deluded  with  the 
that  they  elected  their  President;  but  the  animfi  ‘ 
ing  spirit  of  our  free  institutions  would  be 
ever.  A  secret,  Imt  all-pervading,  mopeyed  u®  ^ 
ence,  would  sap  me  foundations  of  liberty 
render  it  an  empty  name.  .  .  •  was 

The  immense  power  of  such  an  institution^,, 
manifested  in  the  tremendous  efforts  whicn 
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made  against  General  Jat^son.  Had  he  not  en- 
jored  more  personal  popularity  in  this  country 
than  any  man  who  ever  lived,  these  efforts  would 
have  proved  irresistable.  As  it  was,  the  conflict 
was  of  the  most  portentous  character,  and  shook 
the  Union  to  its  center.  Indeed  the  bank,  at  one 
time,  would,  in  all  human  probabilty,  have  gained 
the  victory,  had  the  election  of  President  chanced 
to  occur  at  that  period;  and  we  should  then  have 
witnessed  the  appalling  spectacle  of  the  triumph 
of  the  bank  over  the  rights  and.  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  Constitution  of  the  country  and  the 
Democratic  party  wbuld  then  have  been  prostrated 
together. 

On  Friday  last,  when  I  very  unexpectedly  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Senate,  I  stated  a  principle  of  political 
enconomy  which  I  shall  now  read  from  the  book. 
It  is  this:  “that  if  you  double  the  amount  of  the 
‘necessary  circulating  medium  in  any  country, 

‘  you  thereby  double  the  nominal  price  of  every 
‘article.  If,  when  the  circulating  medium  is  flfty 
‘millions,  an  article  should  cost  one  dollar,  it 
‘  would  cost  two  if,  without  any  increase  of  the 
‘uses  of  a  circulating  medium,  the  quantity  should 
‘be  increased  to  one  hundred  millions.”  The 
same  effect  would  be  produced,  whether  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium  were  specie,'  or  convertible  bank 
paper  mingled  with  specie.  It  is  the  increased 
quantity  of  the  medium,  not  its  character,  which 
produces  this  effect.  Of  course  I  leave  out  of  view 
irredeemable  bank  paper. 

I  do  not  pretend  that,  on  questions  of  politioal 
economy,  you  can  attain  mathematical  certainty. 
All  you  can  accomplish  is  to  approach  it  as  near 
as  possible.  The  principle  which  I  have  stated  is 
sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  answer  my  present 
purpose.  From  this  principle,  I  drew  an  inference 
that  the  extravagant  amount  of  our  circulating 
medium,  consisting,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  notes 
thrown  out  upon  the  community  by  eight  hundred 
banks,  was  injurious  to  our  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures.  In  other  words,  that  extravagant  banking 
and  domestic  manufactures  are  directly  hostile  to 
each  other. 

I  did  not  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
iSachusetts,  [Mr.  Davis,]  contested  the  general  pro¬ 
position  that  an  increase  in  the  currency  of  any 
country, 'without  any  increase  of  the  uses  of  a 
arculating  medium,  would,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  enhance  the  price  of  all. the  productions  of 
that  country  whose,  value  was  not  regulated  by  a 
foreign  demand.  He  could  not  have  contested  this 
principle.  If  he  had,  all  history  and  all  experi- 
'«^9nld  have  been  arrayed  against  him. 

The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  South  America, 
and  the  consequent  vast  increase  of  the  precious 
Metals  put  into  circulation  in  the  form  of  money, 
nave  greatly  enhanced  the  nominal  prices  of  all 
property  throughout  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  curious  amusement,  to  contrast 
me  low  prices  of  all  articles  three  centuries  ago, 
With  their  present  greatly  advanced  rates.  The 
nank  of  England  recognizes,  and  constantly  acts 
pon  this  principle,  though  often  without  success. 
Vhen  prices  become  so  high,  in  consequence  of 
,  ^®“9^dancy  of  paper  currency  and  bank  credits, 

at  It  is  more  profitable  to  export  the  preciqus 
tb'  K  kingdom  than  its  manufactuEefe, 

8  bank  constantly  diminishes  its  loans,  raises 
will  interest,  and  reduces  its  circulation, 

a  j®  avowed  object  of  reducing  prices  to  such 

tandard  as. will  render  it  more  profitable  to  ex- 
pon  merchandise  than  bullion.  It  is  in  this  man¬ 


ner  that  the  .Bank  seeks  to  regulate  the  foreign 
exchanges. 

But  why  need  we  resort  to  foreign  nations  foi 
illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  position  when  it 
has  'been  brought  home  to  the  actual  knowledge 
of  every  man  within  this  country?  Have  we  not 
all  learned,  by  bitter  experience,  that  when  our 
periodical  expansions  commence,  the  prbie  of  all 
property  begins  to  rise?  It  goes  on  increasing 
with  the  increasing  expansion,  until  the  bubble 
bursts ;  and  then  bank  accommodations  and  bank  , 
issues  are  contracted,  the  amount  of  the  currency 
is  reduced,  and  prices  fall  to  their  former  level. 
This  is  the  history  of  our  o-wn  country,  and  we 
all  know  it.  A  Certain  amount  of  currency  is 
necessary  to  represent  the  entire  exihangcablo 
property  of  the  country ;  and  if  this  ameunt  should 
be  greatly  increased,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  exchangeable  productions  of  the 
country,  the  only  consequence  would  be  a  great 
enhancement  in  nominal  prices.  I  say  nominal ; 
because  this  increased  price  will  not  enable  the 
man  who  receives  it  to  purchase  more  real  prop¬ 
erty  or  more  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  than  he  could  have  done  before. 

Let  me  now  recur  to  the  proposition  with  which 
I  commenced ;  and  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  mathematical  accuracy  in  the  illustration  which 
I  shall  present.  The  United  States  car?y  on  a 
trade  with  Germany  and  France ;  the  former  a 
hard-money  country,  and  the  latter  approaching 
it  so  nearly  as  to  have  no  bank  notes  in  circu¬ 
lation  under  the  denomination  of  five  hundred 
francs,  or  nearly  one  hundred  dollars.  On  the 
contrary,  the  United  States  is  emphatically  a 
paper-money  country,  having  eight  hundred  banlis 
of  issue ;  all  of  them  emitting  notes  of  a  denomina¬ 
tion  as  low  as  five, dollars,  and  most  of  them  one, 
two  and  three-dollar  notes.  For  every  dollar 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  vaults  of  these  banks, 
they  issue  three,  four,  five,  and  some  of  them  as 
high  as  ten,  and  even  fifteen  dollars  of  paper. 
This  produces  a  vast  but  ever-changing  expansion 
of  the  currency  ;  and  a  consequent  increase  of  the 
prices  of  all  articles,  the  value  of  which  is  not 
regulated  by  the  foreign  demand,  above  the  prices 
of  similar  articles  in  Germany  and  France.  At 
particular  stages  of  our  expansions,  we  might 
with  justice  apply  the  principle  which  I  have 
stated  to  our  trade  with  these  countries,  and 
assert  that,  from  the  great  redundanej"  of  ,our 
currency,  articles  are  manufactured  in  France 
and  Germany  for  one  half  of  their  actual  cost  in 
this  country.  Let  me  present  an  example.  In 
Germany,  where  the  currency  is  purely  metalic, 
and  the  cost  of  every  thing  is  reduced  to  a  hard- 
money  standard,  a  piece  of  broadcloth  can  be 
mantffactured  for  fifty  dollars ;  the  manufacture  of 
which,  in  our  country,  from  the  expansion  of  our 
paper  currency,  would  cost  one  hundred  dollars. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  foreign  French  or 
German  manulacturer  imports  this  cloth  into,  onr 
country,  and  sells  it  for  one  hundred  dollars. 
Does  not  every  person  perceive  that  the  redun¬ 
dancy  of  our  currency  is  equal  to  a  premium  of 
one  hundred  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer  ?  No  tariff  of  protection,  unless  it 
amounted  to  prohibition,  could  counteract  this 
advantage  in  favor  of  foreign  manufactures.  I 
would  to  Heaven  that  I  could  rouse  the  attention 
of  every  manufacturer  of  the  nation  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  will  not  receive  bur 
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bank  notes  in  payment.  He  will  take  nothing 
home  except  gold  and  silver,  or  bills  of  exchange 
which  are  equivalent.  He  does  not  expend  this 
money  fiere,  where  he  would  be  compelled  to 
support  his  ikmily,  and  to  purchase  his  labor  and 
materials  at  the  same  rate  of  prices  which  he 
receives  for  his  manufactures.  On  the  contrary, 
he  goes  home,  purchases  his  labor,  his  wool,  and 
all  other  articles  which  enter  into  his  manufac¬ 
ture,  at  half  their  cost  in  this  country ;  and  again 
returns  to  inundate  us  with  foreign  woolens,  and 
to  ruin  our  domestic  manufactures.  I  might  cite 
many  other  examples :  but  this,  I  trust,  will  be , 
suflSicient  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  subject 
This  depreciation  of  our  currency  is,  therefore, 
equivalent  to  a  direct  protection  granted  to  the 
foreign  over  the  domestic  manufacturer.  It  is 
impossible  that  our  manufacturer  should  be  able 
to  sustain  such  an  unequal  competition. 

Sir,  I  solemnly  believe  that  if  we  could  but 
reduce  this  inflated  paper  bubble  to  any  thing  like 
reasonable  dimensions.  New  England  would  be¬ 
come  the  most  prosperous  manufacturing  country 
that  the  sun  ever  shown  upon.  Why  cannot  we 
manufacture  goods,  and  especially  cotton  goods, 
which  will  go  into  successful  competition  with 
British  manufactures  in  foreign  markets  ?  Have 
we  not  the  necessary  capital  ?  Have  we  not  the 
industry?  Have  we  not  the  machinery?  And 
above  all,  are  not  our  skill,  energy,  and  enterprise, 
proverbial  throughout  the  world  ?  Land  is  also 
cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  possess  every  advantage 
which  Providence  can  bestow  upon  us  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  j  but  they  are  all  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  folly  of  man.  The  raw  material  costs 
us  less  titan  it  does  the  English,  because  this  is  an 
article,  the  price  of'  which  depends  upon  foreign 
markets,  and  is  not  regulated  by  our  own  inflated 
currency.  We,  therefore,  save  the  freight  of  the 
cotton  across  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  article  on  its  return  here.  What  is  the 
reason  that,  with  all  these  advantages,  and  with 
the  protective  duties,  which  our  laws  afford  to  the 
domestic  manufecturer  of  cotton,  we  cannot  obtain 
exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  contend  for  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  It 
is  simply  because  we  manufacture  at  .the  nominal 
prices  of  our  own  inflated  currency,  and  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  at  the  real  prices  of  other  nations. 
Reduce  our  nominal  to  the  real  standard  of  prices 
throughout  the  world,  and  yon  cover  our  country 
with  blessings  and  benefits.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I 
could'  speak  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
throughout  New  England ;  because,  if  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturers  could  once  be  directed 
to  the  subject,  their  own  intelligence  and  native 
sagacity  would  teach  them  how  injuriously  they 
are  affected  by  our  bloated  banking  and  credit 
system,  and  would  enable  them  to  apply  the  proper 
corrective. 

What  is  the  reason  that  our  mauufacturers  have 
been  able  to  sustain  any  sort  of  competition,  even 
in  the  home  market,  with  those  of  British  origin? 
It  is  because  England  herself  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  paper-money  country,  though,  in  this  respect 
not  to  be  compared  with  our  own.  Prom  this 
very  cause  prices  in  England  are  much  higher 
that  they  are  upon  the  continent.  The  expense 
of  living  is  there  double  what  it  costs  in  Prance. 
Hence,  all  the  English  who  desire  to  nurse  their 
fortunes  by  living  cheaply  emigrate  from  their 
own  country  to  I^nce,  or  some  other  portion  of 


the  continent  The  comparative  low  prices  of 
France  and  Germany  have  afforded  such  a  stimu. 
lus  to  their  manufactures  that  they  are  now 
rapidly  extending  themselves,  and  would  obtain 
possession,  in  no  small  degree,  even  of  the  Eng. 
lish  home  market,  if  it  were  not  for  their  protect¬ 
ing  duties.  Whilst  British  manufactures  are  now 
languishing,  those  of  the  continent  are  springing 
into  a  healthy  and  vigorous  existence.  It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  I  saw  an  extract  from  an  English 
paper  which  stated  that  whilst  the  cutlery^  nlanfa^ 
tured  in  Germany  was  equal  in  quality  with  the 
British,  it  was  so  reduced  in  price  that  the  latte: 
would  have  to  abandon  the  manufacture  altogether, 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  after  all  our 
experience,  doubts  whether  our  currency  has  been 
inflated  beyond  the  proper  degree ;  and  to  prove 
that  it  has  not  been,  he  says  that  the  rates  of 
exchange  upon  England  have  often  been  below 
par.  This  fact  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  our 
paper  currency  is  not  inflated  at  home.  Our 
foreign  exchanges  are  regulated  by  the  specie 
standard  of  the  world,  not  by  the  amount  of  our  I 
bank  issues  at  home ;  and  whether  they  are  above  ! 
or  below  par  depends  upon  whether  we  are  the 
debtor  or  the  creditor  nation.  We  ought  always 
to  be,  and  wopld  always  be,  the  creditor  nation, 
if  it  were  not  for  our  extravagant  speculations  in 
foreign  merchandise,  produced  by  the  redundancy 
of  our  paper  credits  and  circulation.  Our  imfoense 
exports  of  cotion  ought  always  to  produce  a  bal- 
ance-of  trade  in  our  favor ;  and  yet  this  is  tartly 
the  case.  There  is  generally  a  particular  period, 
however,  in  the  progress  of  each  one  of  oni 
expansions  and  contractions,  when  exchange  is 
in  onr  favor.  This  occurs  after  our  cotton  and 
other  exports  have  paid  the  debt  previously  con¬ 
tracted  to  foreign  nations,  and  before  we  have  hnd 
the  time  and  the  ability  to  get  fairly  under  way 
in  a  new  career  of  extravagant  importations.  To 
say  that  this  circumstance  proves  that  our  paper 
currency  is  not  inflated  is  an  argument  whicb  I 
cannot  understand.  It  proves  nothing  but  that 
Providence  has  provided  us  a  resource  in  our 
production  of  cotton,  which  enables  us  to  rqtair 
the  injuries  which  we  sufl'er  from  our  extravagant 
speculations.  It  does  not  touch  my  argument  to 
show  the  pernicious  influence  which  our  expanded 
currency  exerts  on  our  domestic  manufactuite. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  cause  exchanges  would  not 
only  be  occasionally,  but  always,  in  onr  favor; 
and  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  exercise  W 
controlling  influence  over  our  banking  institution* 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  so  loudly 
complains.  This  influence  is  derived  solely  fro® 
the  fact  that  we  are  almost  always  the  debtor 
nation,  as  we  must  continue  to  be  until  onr 
wild  speculations  shall  be  arrested.  . 

In  addition  to  the  reason  suggested  whyfor®’B“ 
exchange  has  sometimes  been  in  onr  fevor,  no- 
withstanding  our  extravagant  importations, 
might  add  another  which  has  operated  with  vw 
power  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  t 
is  the  immense  amount  of  money 
of  the  States  have  borrowed  from  England  wi 
that  period.  This  money  constituted  a  ^ 
'.which  bills  were  drawn  to  a  large  amount, 
Consequently  reduced  the  rate  of  exchange  , 
payment  of  the  interest  on  this  debt,  P®™®® 
as  we  shall  probably  not  soon  increase  ,  the  p 
cipal,  wiU  operate  hereafter 
tion,  and  will  tend  to  raise,  not  reduce,  the 
of  our  foreign  exchanges. 
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But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  leaves  no  stone  third  generation,  even  if  it  endure  so  long.  We 
unturned.  He  says  that  the  friends  of  the  Inde-  must  all  know  instances  of  individuals  oblisred  to 
pendent  Treasury  desire  to  establish  an  exclusive  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  whose  grandfa'thers, 
metallic  currency,  as  the  medium  of  all  dealings  were  men  of  fortune.  The  regular  process  of 
throughout  the  Union ;  and  also,  te  reduce  the  society  would  almost  seem  to  c'onsist  of  the  efforts 
wages  of  the  poor  man’s  labor  so  that  the  rich  of  one  class  to  dissipate  the  fortunes  which  they 
employer  may  be  able  to  sell  hjs  manufactures  at  have  inherited,  whilst  another  class,  by  their 
a  lower  price.  Now,  sir,  I  deny  the  correctness  industry  and  economy,  are  reg'ularly  riknf  to 
of  both  these  propositions  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  wealth.  We  have  all,  therefore,  a  common  in- 
1,  for  one,  am  not  in  fkvor  of  establishing  an  terest,  as  it  is  our  common  duty,  to  protect  the 
exclusive  metallic  currency  for  the  people  of  this  rights  of  the  laboring  man;  and  if  I  believed  for 
country ._  I  desire  to  see  the  banks  greatly  a  moment  that  this  bill  would  prove  injurious  to 
reduced  in  number  ;  and  would,  if  I  could,  confine  him,  it  should  meet  my  unqualified  opposition, 
their  accommodations  to  such  loans  or  discounts.  Although  this  bill  will  not  have  as  great  an  in- 
fbr  limited  periods,  to  the  commercial,  manufac-  fiu|ince  as  I  could  desire,  yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
turing,  and  trading  classes  of  the  community,  as  will  benefit  the  laboring  man  as  much,  and  prob- 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  business  might  render  ably  more  than  any  other  class  of  society.  What 
necessary.  I  never  wish  to  see  farmers  and  is  it  he  ought  most  to  desire  ?  Constant  employ- 
mechanics  and  professional  men  tempted,  by  the  ment,  regular  wages,  and  uniform  reasonable 
facility  of  obtaining  bank  loans  for  long  periods,  to  prices  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
abandon  their  own  proper  and-usefnl  and  respect-  which  he  requires.  Now,  sir,  what  has  been  his 
able  spheres  and  rush  into  wild  and  extravagant  condition  under  our  system  of  expansions  and 
speculation.  I  would,  if  I  could,  radically  reform  contractions?  He  has  suffered  more  by  them 
the  present  banking  system,  so  as  to  confine  it  Whan  any  other  class  of  society.  The  rate  of  his 
^ithin  such  limits  as  to  prevent  future  suspen-  wages  is  fixed  and  known ;  and  they  are  the  last 
Bions  of  specie  payments  ;  and  without  exception,  to  rise  with  the  increasing  expansion  and  the  first 
;  I  would  instantly  deprive  each  and  every  bank  to  fall  when  the  corresponding  revulsion  occurs. 

.  of  ite  charter  which  should  again  suspend.  Es-’  He  still  continues  to  receive  his  dollar  per  day', 

I  tablish  these  or  similar  reforms,  and  give  us  a  whilst  the  price  of  every  article  which  he  con- 
iml  specie  basis  for  our  paper  circulation,  by.  sumes  is  rapidly  rising.  He  is  at  length  made  to 
increasing  the  denomination  of  bank  notes  first  feel  that,  although  he  nominally  earns  as  much, 
to  ten,  and  afterwards  to  twenty  dollars,  and  I  .  qr  even  more  than  he  did  formerly,  yet,  from  the 
shairthen  be  the  friend,  not  the  enemy  of  banks,  increased  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  he 
I  know  that  the  existence  of  banks  and  the  circu-  cannot  support  his  family.  Hence  the  strikes 
lation  of  bank  paper  are  so  identified  with  the  for  higher  wages,  and  the  uneasy  and  excited 
habits  of  our  people,  that  they  cannot  be  abolished,  feelings  which  have  at  different  periods,  existed 
even  if  this  were  desirable.  To  reform,  and  not  among  the  laboring  classes.  But  the  expansion 
destroy,  is  my  motto.  To  confine  thena  to  their  at  length  reaches  the  exploding  point,  and  what 
Wropriate  lousiness,  and  prevent  them  from  does  the  laboring  man  now  suffer  ?  He  is  for  a 
ministering  to  the  spirit  of  wild  and  recklees  spec-  season  thrown  out  of  employment  altogether.  Our 
nlation,  by  extravagant  loans  and'  issues,  is  all  manufactures  are  suspended ;  our  public  works 
which  ought  to  be  desired.  But  this  I  shall  say.  are  stopped  ;  our  private  enterprises  of  different 
If  experience  should  prove  it  to  be  impossible  to  kinds  are  abandoned ;  and,  whilst  others  are  able 
®joy  the  facilities  which  well  regulated  banks  to  weather  the  storm,  he  can  scarcely  procure  the 
would  afford,  without,  at  the  same  time,  contin-  means  of  bare  subsistence, 
mug  to  suffer  the  evils  which  the  wild  excesses  of  Again,  sir ;  who,  da  you  suppose,  held  the 
the  present  banks  have  hitherto  entailed  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  worthless  paper  of  the  one 
country,  then  I  should  consider  it  the  lesser  evil  hundred  and  sixty-five  broken  banks  to  which  I 
to  abolish  them  altogether.  If  the  State  Legis-  have  referred  ?  Certainly  it  was  not  the  keen  and 
mtures  shall  now  do  their  duty,  I  do  not  believe  wary  speculator,  who  snuffi  danger  from  afar.  -If 
that  It  will  ever  become  necessary  to  decide  on  you  were  to  make  the  search,  yqu  would  find 
an  alternative  more  broken  bank  notes  in  the  cottages  of  the 

tn  V-  charged  by  the  Senator  from  Ken-  iaboring  poor  than  anywhere  else.  And  these 

CKy  with  a  desire  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  miserable  shinplasters,  where  are  they  ?  After 
^  man’s  labor.  We  have  often  been  termed  the  revulsion  of  183?,  laborers  were  glad  to  obtain 
^mrians  on  our  side  of  the  House.  It  is  some-  employment  on  any  terms ;  and  they  often  received 
to  hear  the  Senator  and  it  upon  the  express  condition  that  they  should 
attribute  to  us  a  desire  to  elevate  the  accept  this  worthless  trash  in  payment.  Sir,  an 
laborirf  ““^'i^cturer,  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  suppression  of  all  bank  notes  of  a  lower 
I  mechanic.  From  my  soul,  denomination  than  the  value  of  one  week’s  wages 

Labor  is  the  founda-  of  the  laboring  man  is  absolutely  necess.ary  for 
laborpr  ^  of  every  country ;  and  the  free  his  protection.  He  ought  always  to  receive  his 

their  ^orth  deserve  respect,  both  for  wages  in  gold  and  silver.  Ofall  men  qn  the  earth, 

bid  iho?  intelligence.  Heaven  for-  the  laborer  is  most  interested  in  having  a  sound 

countnV  ^  ®“°’tld  do  them  wrong  1  Of  all  the  and  stable  currency. 

considp^r^  r  earth,  we  ought  to  have  the  most  All  other  circumstances  being  equal,  I  agree 
^«y  natii  laboring  man.  From  tl^  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  that  country 

is  c^^  t  institutions,  the  wheel  of  for-  is  most  prosperous  where  labor  commands  the 
“mutations  revolving  and  producing  such  highest  wages.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  by  the 

tlie  wealthy  man  of  terms  “highest  wages,”  the  greatest  nominal 
Truly  laborer  of  to-morrow,  amount.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  one 

away  fo  itself  wings  and  flies  day’s  work  commandei^a  hundred  dollars  of  con- 

A  large  fortune  rarely  lasts  beyond  the  tinental  paper ;  but  this  wouldhave  scarcely  pur- 
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chased  a  breakfast.  The  more  proper  expression  cessful  operation.  In  one  country  the  interest 
wonld  be,  to  say  that  that  country  is  most  pros-  this  sum  at  ten  per  cent  would  amount,  to  $2,oi 
perous  where  labor  commands  the  greatest  re-  whilst  in  another  it  could  be  procured  at  four  i 
ward ;  where  oneway’s  labor  will  procure  not  the  cent,  or  $800.  The  difference  would  be  $l,2c 
greatest  nominal  amount  of  a  depreciated  cur-  and,  unless  this  amount  can  be  saved  either  bj 
rency,  but  most  of  the .  necessaries  and  comforts  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor,  or  in  someoti 
of  life.  If,  therefore,  you  should,  in  some  degree,  manner,  the  manufacturer  who  pays  the  higb 
reduce  the  nominal  price  paid  for  labor,  by  reduc-  rate  of  interest  cannot  endure  the  competition, 
ing  the  amount  of  your  bank  issues  within  rea-  higher  rate  of  interest  almost  always  presses  npi 
sonable  and  safe  limits,  and  establishing  a  metallic  the  wages  of  labor. 

basis  for  your  paper  circulation,  would  this  injure  If  the  gentleman’s  theory  be  correct.  Wall  stre 
the  laborer?  Certainly  not ;  because  the  price  of  must  be  a  perfect  paradise  of 'prosperity.  Tha 
.all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  for  a  long  time  has  been  pe 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  he  will  be  able  to  manently  high,  varying  between  two  and  four  p 
purchase  more  of  ^em  for  one  dollar  in  a  sdfcnd  cent,  a  month,  or  between  twenty-four  and  fortj 
state  of  the  currency,  than  he  could  have  done,  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  Post  notes  of  the  Baa 
in  the  days  of  extravagant  expansion,  for  a  dol-  of  the  United  States  have  been  discounted  freely  j 
lar  and  a  quarter.  So  far  from  injuring,  it  will  two  per  cent,  per  month.  With  these  facts  btfor 
greatly  benefit  the' laboring  man.  It  will  insure  him,  Mr.  Jeffery  would  not  now  declare,  as  ih 
to  him  constant  employment  and  regular  prices.  Senator  informs  us  he  formerly  did,  “  that  thi 
paid  in  a  sound  currency,  which,  of  all  things,  he  country  was  the  heaven  of  the  poor  man  and  tb 
ought  most  to  desire ;  and  it  will  save  him  from  hell  of  the  rich.”  He  might  probably  reverse  lb 
being  involved  in  ruin  by  a  recurrence  of  those  position,  though  it  would  be  equally  extravagan 
periodical  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  cm*  one  way  as  the  other.  A  country  in  which  a  rid 
rency,  which  have  hitherto  convulsed  the  country,  man  can  realize  from  twenty-four  to  forty-dghi 
This  sound  state  of  the  currency  will  have  per  cent  for  his  money,  would  certainly  be  any- 
another  most  happy  effect  upon  the  laboring  thing  but  a  place  of  torment  for  him.  But  irhat 
man.  He  will  receive  his  wages  fin  gold  and’  is  the  condition  of  a  poor  man  in  such  a  country! 
silver ;  and  this  will  induce  him  to  lay  up,  for  When  capital  commands  such  an  extravagant  in- 
future  use,  such  a  portion  of  them  as  he  can  terest  to  liquidate  commercial  debts,  it  will  no 
spare,  after  satisfying  his  immediate  wants.  This  longer  be  used  in  the  employipent  of  labor;  and 
he  will  not  do  at  present,  because  he  knows  not  hence  poo»  men  must  necessarily  be  throTO  onl 
whether  the  trash  which  he  is  now  compelled  to  of  employment  Such  a  condition  is  anything  bal 
receive  as  money,  will  continue  to  be  of  any  a  heaven  for  them'. 

value  a  week  or  a  month  hereafter.  A  knowl-  The  Senator  exclaims  with  holy  horror,  “tk 

edge  of  this  feet  tends  to  banish  economy  from  Stuarts  are  still  upon  the  throne,  and  Charles  tin 
Ms  dwelling,  and  induces  him  to  expend  all  his  Second  has  succeeded  Charles  the  First”  He  has, 
wages  as  rapidly  as  possible,  lest  they  may  be-  I  think,  been  very  unfortunate  in  this  historical 
come  worthless  on  his  hands.  allusion,  if  he  intended  to  compare  our  Andreir 

gir,  the  laboring  classes  understand  this  sub-  with  the  first  Charles.  The-  enemies  of  Cliarte 
ject  perfectly.  It  is  the  hard-handed  and  firm-  cut  off  his  head,  whilst  our  Andrew,  politically 
feted  men  of  the  country  on  whom  we  must  rely  speaking,  cut  the  heads  off  all  his  enemies;  anl 
in  the  day  of  danger,  who  are  the  most  friendly  many  of  them  were  in  such  terror  of  him,  that 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  they  who  are  they*  dreaded  he  might  turn  the  metaphor  into  a 
the  most  ardently  in  feyor  of  infusing  into  the  reality,  and  cut  off  their  heads  in  earnest.  Charlf* 
currency  of  the  country'a  very  large  amount  of  the  S^nd  did  not  succeed  Charles  the  First  Mj 
the  precious  metals.  Lord  Protector  intervened.  Although  he  and  the 

The  Senator  has  advanced  another  position  in  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  are  as  different 
which  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  It  is  in  other  respects  as  two  able  and  brave  men  ^ 
this :  that  a  permanent  high  rate  of  interest  is  in-  be,  yet  whilst  he  was  speaking,  it  struck  me  tMt 
dicative  of  the  prosperity  of  any  country.  Now,  there  was ’one  striking  point  of  resemblance  » 
sir,  a  permanent  high  rate  ofinterest  is  conclusive  tween  them.  And  what,  sir,  do  you  think  w 
evidence  of  a  scarcity  of  capital,  and  is  indicati/e  was?  My  Lord  Protector  always  begun  anden^ 
of  anything  but  prosperity.  I  think,  therefore,  it  everything,  as  the  Senator  has  begun  and  en^ 
would  puzzle  him,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  to  estab-  his  speech — with  prayer.  Then,  in  regard  to 
lish  his  proposition.  To  render  a  country  truly  Second  Charles,  I  have  a  little  to  say.  Of  all 
prosperous,  capital  and  labor  must  be  so  combined  the  Senator  ought  to  bet  the  last  to  disparage  o® 
as  each  to  receive  a  fair  reward.  In  England,  Martin.  I  have  read  of  a  great  conquered  genw 
when  the  rate  ofinterest  was  very  high,  the  coun-  who  alwavs  pronounced  his  conqueror  to 
try  was  not  at  all  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  but  able  and  brave  man,  because,  as  the  historian 
as  capital  gradually  accumulated,  and  the  rate  of  serves,  it  would  have  lessened  the  merits  01 
interest  consequenfly  sunk,  she  became  more  and  vanquished  to  have  been  overcome  by  jji 

more  prosperous,  though  she  did  not  reach  her  coward.  The  Senator,  in  speaking  of  Martin,  oug“ 

highest  elevation  until  money  yielded  considera-  rather  to  exclaim,  -  „ 

bly  less  than  five  per  cent.  But  this  subject  is  so  “  Great  let  me  call  him,  for  ho  conquered  m  -  ^ 

little  relevant  to  the  question  under  discussion.  If,  in  addition,  the  little  magician 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  it  If  it  •victorious  over  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe  in  tne  s^j 
were,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  a  high  rate  battle-  to  be  fought  the  approaching  autum 
of  interest,  generally,  if  not  universally,  enters  into  I  have  full  faith  that  such  will  be  tb®  uqsI- 
d'lrect  conflict  with  the  wages  of  labor,  which  the  he  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  all  his 
Senator  is  so  anxious  to  maintain.  Suppose,  for  ing  honors  thick  upon  him.”  _  H-mtioS; 
example,  that  it  required  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  Thanking  the  Senate  for  their  patient  atw 
put  and  to  preserve  *an  iron  manufectory  In  suo-  I  shall  now  yesume  my  seat 


INFIDELITY  AND  ABOLITIONISM. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF 

RELIGION,  MORALITY,  AND  THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 


No  nation  has  ever  long  existed  which  did  not  repose,  as  upon 
I  a  rock,  upon  the  principles  and  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  understood  and  practised  by  the  civilized  races  of  man. 
It  is  no  less  true,  that  never  since  the  world  began  have  these 
teachings  and  principles  been  so  deeply  fixed  and  so  widely 
disseminated  as  since  the  erection  of  the  American  Republic, 
nand-in-hand  with  the  growth  of  our  government,  and  the 
increase  of  our  population,  and  our  territory,  the  moral  virtues 
have  increased,  and  the  followers  of  Bible  faith  have  multiplied. 
Free  institutions  have  secured  perfect  religious  equality ;  the 
Union  of  the  States  has  been  the  bond  between  different  de¬ 
nominations  ;  and  the  fountain  of  patriotism  has  so  mingled  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  labors  of  the  sages  of  the  past  and  the 
Bufferings  of  the  holy  men  who  toiled  with  them,  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  common  belief  that  Providence  holds  us  in  his  most  special 
keeping. 

It  is  a  rude  contrast  to  this  agreeable  retrospect  to  say  that 
the  attempt  now  making  to  destroy  the  Union,  and  the  sacred 
interests  involved  in  its  existence,  is  a  serious  attempt.  It  is 
more  than  this:  it  is  a  bold  and  flagrant  attempt;  a  widely- 
extended  conspiracy;  a  deeply-laid  and  profoundly-concerted 
plot.  A  few  plain  facts  will  show  whether  these  assertions  are 
reasonable  or  not. 

^  John  C.  Fremont  is  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  con¬ 
joined  fanaticisms,  one  of  which  assails  all  true  religion,  and  the 
other  of  which  assails  the  Union  of  the  States.  They  go  together 
in  a  body;  they  cannot  be  separated.  We  assert  and  defy 
contradiction,  that  every  organization  boasting  infidel  doctrines 
‘s  now  an  organization  in  favor  of  Fremont ;  and  we  assert 
ilso,  that  all  those  desiring  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  are  openly 
so-operating  with  these  organizations.  The  best  way  to  prove 
'  18  is  to  show  what  the  leaders  of  these  united  factions  have 
®peatedly  announced  to  the  world.  We  ask  the  close  attention 
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of  our  readers  to  the  following  authentic  declarations  of  the 
leading  friends  of  John  C.  Fremont : — 

The  American  Tract  Society,  an  organization  of  immense  use¬ 
fulness,  is  assailed  with  great  violence  by  the  Abolitionists,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  not  unite  in  this  disunion,  infidel  movement.  We 
could  multiply  extracts  to  prove  this  statement,  but  the  religious 
public  is  well  aware  of  it.  One  authority  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  infidels  and  disunionists  unite.  We  copy  from  a  Fremont  Abo¬ 
lition  organ,  the  New  York  Standard,  April  19, 1856,  a  paper  of 
great  circulation.  An  influential  religious  journal,  the  Christian 
Messenger,  having  said  with  great  truth,  that  “Infidelity  strikes 
at  the  root  of  social  order,  domestic  purity,  and  national  security,” 
and  “  Infidelity  fans  the  flame  of  sectional  jealousy  and  hate." 
This  advocate  of  Fremont,  the  Standard,  says : 

“  The  only  question  which,  at  the  present  day,  can  possibly  be  said  to  excite 
«c<ionai  jealousy  and  hate  is  the  Slavery  question,  and  this  is  the  flame  which 
the  American  Tract  Society  declares  is  fanned  by  infidelity.  If  it  be  true  that 
infidelity  is  raising  its  voice  against  the  iniquities  and  abominations  of  Ame¬ 
rican  bondage,  it  has  in  fact  become  more  Christian  than  cotton  divinity,  which 
insults  the  Almighty,  revokes  his  precepts,  and  degrades  his  Holy  Word  by 
making  it  the  warrant  for  the  foulest  injustice,  the  vilest  cruelty.” 

Another  Fremont  leader  is  the  notorious  Theodore  Parker, 
who  in  the  course  of  an  anti-slavery  speech  in  New  York,  last 
March,  said, 

The  North  has  a  duty  to  perform — to  put  slavery  down,  ‘peaceably  if  it 
can,  forcibly  if  it  must.’  There  are  two  ways  to  go  to  work  to  do  this:  one 
is,  ^ssolve  the  Union,  and  leave  the  South  to  settle  the  matter  for  herself. 

“  There  are  many  things  that  look  that  way  ;  and  there  are  some  who  think 
this  the  true  system.  Among  them  is  my  friend  Johnson,  who  so  handsomely 
introduced  me  as  an  infidel.  But  he  meant  such  an  infidel  as  loves  the  good  God 
and  his  fellow-man.  Mr.  Garrison  is  in  favor  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
He  is  a  great  and  good  man,  and  I  love  him.” 

The  following  extract  from  a  sermon  of  the  same  Rev.  Theodore 
Parker,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  line  of  argument  used  by  Fre¬ 
mont’s  reverend  supporters: 

“I  do  not  believe  in  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  or  the 
Budhist  Church,  or  of  the  Christian  Church,  nor  of  the  miraculous  character 
of  Jesus.  I  take  not  the  Bible  for  my  master,  nor  yet  the  Church,  nor  even 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  my  master.  He  is  my  best  historical  dial  of  human 
greatness,  nor  without  the  stain  of  his  times  and,  I  presume  of  course, 
without  sin,  for  men  without  sin  exist  only  in  the  dreams  of  girls.” 

Let  Garrison  talk  for  himself. 

From  the  Boston  Liberator,  Garrison’s  paper,  June  20,  1856— 
a  paper  that  supports  John  C.  Fremont: 

“  The  United  States  Constitution  is  a  covenant  with  death 
and  an  agreement  with  hell.” 

The  same  number  of  the  Liberator  contains  an  editorial  article 
indorsing  Fremont’s  nomination ;  and  a  petition  to  Congress 
which  demands  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Garrison’s  infidelity  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  in  his 


of  March  21,  1856,  -we  find  it  stated  by  himself  that  he  attended 
an  anti-Bible  Convention  at  Hartford  (Conn.),  at  -which,  -we  use 
his  own  language,  “he  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  dogma  respecting  that  volume  !”  The  Convention 
met  under  the  following  call : 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION.  The  undersigned  here¬ 
by  invite  all  who  are  friendly  to  free  discussion,  to  attend  a  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Hartford  (Ct),  on  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  and  5th  of  June  next,  for  the  purpose  of  freely  and  fully  canvassing  the 
ORIGIN,  AUTHORITY,  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  JEWISH  AND  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  SCRIPTURES. 

This  invitation  is  not  given  to  any  particular  class  of  Philosophers,  Theolo¬ 
gians,  or  Thinkers,  but  it  is  in  good  faith  extended  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  examination  of  the  question  above  stated.  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  a  supernatural  revelation  has  been  given  to  man  ;  many  others  who  deny 
this,  and  a  large  number  who  are  afflicted  with  perplexing  doubts — trembling 
between  the  silent  skepticism  of  their  reason  and  the  fear  of  absolute  denial. 
In  issuing  a  call  for  a  Convention,  we  have  in  view  the  correction  of  error, 
which  party  soever  entertained,  and  the  relief  of  those  who  stand  between  doubt 
and  fear,  from  their  embarrassing  position. 

Some  may  have  no  doubt  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  have 
subserved  an  important  end,  and  yet  believe  their  mission  is  nearly  completed, 
and  must  be  superseded  by  a  new  dispensation  ;  some  may  believe  that  their 
influence  has  been  prejudicial  in  every  respect,  and  that  they  have  been  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  mankind;  others  may  believe  them  a  perfect 
record  of  the  Divine  will  to  man — good  in  the  past  and  for  all  time  to  come  : 
and  others  still  may  deny  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  discarding  much 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  receiving  most  or  all  of  the  New.  Still,  such  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion,  instead  of  prejudicing  the  interests  and  good  results  which 
ought  to  attend  such  a  Convention,  will  rather  tend  to  increase  its  interest  and 
enhance  its  value  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

Doubtless  a  free  interchange  of  thought  is  the  best  mode  of  exciting  inquiry, 
and  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

“  He  who  has  a  truth  and  keeps  it, 

Keeps  what  not  to  him  belongs; 

But  performs  a  selfish  action, 

And  his  fellow-mortal  wrongs.” 

We  invite,  therefore,  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  question,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sex,  color,  sect,  or  party,  to  come  together,  that  we  may  sit  down 
like  brethren  in  a  communion  before  the  altar  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
freedom. 

In  the  same  number  of  this  paper,  dissolution  of  the  Union  is 
ably  advocated,  and  three  months  later,  as  we  have  shown,  John 
C.  Fremont  was  advocated  by  Garrison  as  the  true  man  to  com¬ 
mence  the  good  work. 

In  the  same  paper,  of  the  4th  of  May,  1855,  we  find  a  com¬ 
munication  conspicuously  published,  and  signed  by  Francis  Barry, 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio  (no  doubt  if  living  a  Fremont  advocate), 
which  contains  the  following  extract : 

“  I  have  carefully  looked  over  my  last  article  (see  Liberator,  Feb.  2),  and  I 
can  but  find  a  single  expression  that  begins  to  compare,  in  point  of  “  pro- 
-witb  tbe  above  extracts.  I  said,  if  God  had  the  power  to  abolish 
Bavery,  and  would  not,  he  was  “a  very  great  scoundrel.”  Now,  did  I  recog- 
Wze  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  holy  being,  and  then  should  speak  of  him  in 
ach  a  manner,  you  might  call  it  profanity ;  but  as  I  believe  in  no  God,  my 
amounts  simply  to  this :  Any  being  whatever,  having  the  power  to 
chains  from  the  limbs  of  the  slave,  and  should  refuse  to  exercise  it, 
a  scoundrel — I  should  have  sajd,  devil.  And  if  there  is  a  man,  not  a  fiend 
iiiaan  shape,  who  does  not  respond  to  this  sentiment,  it  is  because  his 
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humanity  is  swallowed  up  in  his  ‘theology.’  No  douht  you  would  agree  with 
me,  that  the  man  who  will  not  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
has  more  of  the  devilish  than  of  the  divine  in  his  nature ;  but  Ood  may  be  deaf 
to  the  cry  of  despair,  may  even  command  his  serviles  to  rob,  ravish,  and  mur¬ 
der,  as  did  fabled  “Israel’s  God,”  and  yet  we  must  yield  to  this  omnipotent 
fiend  unlimited  reverence.  This  is  one  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  belief  in  a 
God.  He  may  do  whatever  he  pleases,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  angelic 
or  devilish,  and  it  is  right,  because  ht  does  it !  The  immutability  of  Justice  ia 
not  recognized.  Right,  justice,  truth,  are  arbitrary  affairs — the  present  will 
or  opinion  of  a  changeable  being — now  one  thing,  now  another.  Belief  in  a 
being  whose  word,  whatever  it  is,  is  recognized  as  truth,  and  whose  will,  how¬ 
ever  unreasonable  or  tyrannical,  is  recognized  as  law,  involves  a  contempt  for 
the  eternal,  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  truth.” 

Horrible  as  this  is,  we  defy  contradiction,  and  stand  ready  to 
prove  that  the  above  is  a  true  extract  from  a  leading  Abolition 
Disunion  and  Fremont  paper,  the  “  Boston  Liberator.” 

At  Boston,  in  May  29,  1855,  and  the  same  has  lately  been 
repeated — the  following  resolution  against  the  “  American  Tract 
Society”  and  other  Christian  organizations,  was  adopted  by  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society : 

“4.  Resolved,  That  the  multiplication  of  converts  to  such  a  religion,  instead 
of  indicating  any  progress  in  the  cause  of  justice,  freedom,  and  Christianity, 
or  furnishing  any  occasion  for  congratulation,  is  a  sure  sign  of  moral  dege¬ 
neracy,  judicial  blindness,  and  pharisaical  malignity,  to  be  denounced  as  an 
imposture;  and  that  such  a  ‘revival’  is  only  a  device  of  time-serving  hirelings, 
to  withdraw  attention  from  the  reforms  of  the  age,  and  especially  from  the 
anti-slavery  movement — to  affect  a  zeal  for  God  for  the  benefit  of  their  craft— 
and  to  shield  themselves  from  the  condemnation  they  deserve  for  their  treach¬ 
ery  to  the  rights  of  man.” 

Wendell  Phillips  says : 

“It  is  the  first  Sectional  party  ever  organized  in  this  country.  It  does  not 
know  its  own  face,  and  it  calls  itself  National ;  but  it  is  not  national,  it  is  sec¬ 
tional.  It  is  the  North  arrayed  against  the  South.  Henry  Wilson  said  to  me, 

‘  We  must  get  every  Northern  State  in  order  to  elect  Fremont.  Even  in  ima¬ 
gination  he  did  not  count  upon  a  single  Southern  State.  It  was  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party  is  a  party  of  the  North 
pledged  against  the  South.  Theodore  Parker  wanted  to  know  once  where  Dis¬ 
union  would  begin.  I  will  tell  him :  Just  where  that  party  divides.  That  is 
a  Northern  party  against  the  Southern.  I  do  not  call  it  an  Anti-Slavery  party ; 
it  has  not  risen  to  that  yet.  It  is  a  Northern  party  against  the  Southern.  They 
made  the  first  little  breach.  The  first  crack  in  the  iceberg  is  visible  ;  you  wU 
hear  it  go  with  a  crack  through  to  the  centre.  Its  first  distinct  recognition  was 
Bank’s  election.  He  was  elected  by  Northern  men — not  a  man  from  the  South 
voting  for  him.  That  is  the  value  of  that  party.  I  hail  it  as  a  sign — as  a  great 
gain.  I  did  not  hope  to  ace  it  for  ten  years  ;  it  has  come  unexpectedly  early. 
—  Wendell  Philipps,  a  Boston  Infidel. 

“  The  times  demand  and  we  must  have  an  anti-slavery  Con¬ 
stitution,  AN  ANTI-SLAVERY  BiBLE,  AND  AN  ANTI-SLAVEBT 
God.” — Anson  Burling ame^  member  of  Congress  from 
chusetts. 

In  one  of  the  churches  of  Detroit,  “  a  fearless  and  faithful 
minister  of  Christ” — as  the  Tribune  terms  him — preached  au 
Abolition  sermon,  in  which  he  remarked  as  follows : 

“  Before  I  would  see  popular  sovereignty  wrested  by  force  from  the  peop'^ 
of  the  Territories  (referring  to  the  determination  of  the  authorities  to 
obedience  to  the  laws),  I  would  have  the  plains  of  Kansas  silent  with  unw&t 
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diaih.  Before  I  -would  have  the  lips  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  sealed 
in  craven  silence  by  the  hand  of  Southern  violence  (referring  to  the  castiga¬ 
tion  bestowed  upon  Sumner  by  Brooks  for  personal,  not  political  reasons)**  I 
icould  see  (As  halls  of  Congress  cmkle  deep  in  blood!"  ’ 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  the  chief  party  organ  of  these  infidel 
disunionists.  That  journal  has  been  the  reservoir,  for  years,  of  all 
the  levelling,  anti-religious,  and  revolutionary  doctrines  of  Euro¬ 
pean  ultraists  and  destructives.  It  is  controlled  by  a  corps 
among  whom  are  notorious  infidels.  It  has  opened  its  columns 
to  the  revolting  doctrines  of  “  free  love,”  to  Fourierism,  and  to  the 
scarcely  less  dangerous  dogma  of  “spiritualism.”  All  the  wild, 
monstrous,  and  absurd  theories  of  the  day,  including  the  political 
equality,  and  the  certain  and  consequent  social  equality  of  blacks 
and  whites,  have  found  favor  in  its  sight.  It  is  this  dangerous 
paper  whose  editor,Horace  Greeley, has  assisted  at  public  meetings 
of  blacks  and  whites  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  both  God 
and  the  Constitution  have  been  reviled ;  it  is  he  who  has  co-ope¬ 
rated  -w'ith  the  advocates  of  woman’s  rights  in  the  same  city,  where 
unsexed  females  have  delighted  in  addressing  mobs  of  men  in 
strains  of  vulgar  violence.  And  it  is  his  associate.  Fry,  who,  at 
a  late  meeting  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  compared  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  declared  that  he  wished  an  earthquake 
would  swallow  up  the  Chijstian  Churches  that  did  not  join  in 
present  disunion  phrensy.  Greeley  leads  and  stimulates  the 
Fremont  party  in  every  Free  State. 

The  next  organ  of  the  Infidel  movement  against  the  Union  is 
the  infamous  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
a  man  whose  vast  fortune  has  been  coined  by  ministering  to  the 
worst  vices  of  human  nature,  and  whose  daily  columns,  from  the 
editorials  to  the  advertisements,  so  groan  with  offers  to  depra¬ 
vity,  and  with  proclamations  of  premiums  for  prostitution,  that 
no  decent  citizen  admits  it  into  his  family. 

It  is  easy  to  say :  you  would  not  hold  Mr.  Fremont’s  party 
responsible  for  these  atrocious  sentiments  and  examples.  We 
reply,  not  if  those  who  uttered  and  gave  them  countenance  were 
not  his  leaders.  Greeley  is  his  accepted  and  leading  organ ;  and 
Greeley’s  Fourierism,  Free-Loveism, '  Spiritualism,  are  parts  of 
imt  platform  of  which  Sectionalism  is  the  soul.  Col.  Fremont’s 
platform  is  Greeley’s  Sectionalism ;  and  this  Sectionalism  is  to 
the  Infidels  and  Traitors  whom  we  have  quoted  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  their  hatred  of  the  Bible,  and  their  contempt  for 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  They  know  that  if  Sectional¬ 
ism  succeeds,  with  Fremont  at  its  head,  the  Christian  Religion 
the  American  Union,  are  hopelessly  impaired,  or  utterly 
des^oyed,^  and  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole  movement. 

”6  believe  and  admit  that  many  good  men  have  expected  to 
^ote  for  Fremont,  who  will  reject  all  such  sentiments  as  those 
^sserted  and  adopted  by  his  organs  and  friends ;  but  still  he  can 

0  more  escape  than  he  can  successfully  deny  the  fearful  respon- 
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sibility.  The  moment  he  consented  to  inflict  the  curse  of  Sec¬ 
tionalism  upon  the  land,  he  became  the  instrument  of  vice,  and 
the  foe  of  God  and  of  Freedom. 

Despotism  views  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  our  happy  Union 
with  envy  and  fear,  and  gloats  upon  the  prospect  of  Disunion 
with  song  and  exultation. 

Infidelity  is  no  less  eager  in  its  desire  to  overthrow  religion; 
and  to  this  end  Disunion  will  contribute  the  only  swift  and 
ready  weapon ! 

What  is  Liberty  without  the  Union  ? 

What  wmuld  Religion  be  without  a  Constitution  ? 

Both  would  be  a  mockery  and  a  desolation. 

Oppression  and  Tyranny  would  follow'  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  and  Religion  would  expire  amid  the  clang  of  arms,  or 
become  the  slave  of  the  military  despot. 

Ask  History  for  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  picture ;  and, 
then,  open  the  gates  of  servile  and  civil  war,  IP  you  dare  i 

Do  you  tell  us,  0  Christian  minister,  that  these  influences 
are  not  strong  enough  to  divide  the  American  Union? 

We  answer  that  they  have  already  divided  highly  respectable 
Christian  congregations. 

If  they  could  defy  the  law  of  God,  what  heed  will  they  pay  to 
the  hopes  and  prayers  of  man  ? 

At  the  two  last  General  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  the  question  of  Slavery  was  introduced,  and  all  will 
remember  the  grateful  prayers  and  the  joyous  expressions  of  the 
members  of  that  great  Church,  at  the  success  of  peaceful  counsels, 
after  a  long  and  painful  debate  ;  and  the  consequent  dejection 
of  the  Abolitionists. 

What  is  more  soul-harrowing  to  the  truly  sincere  patriot,  to 
the  honest  believer  in  the  Bible,  to  the  moral  and  upright  citi¬ 
zen,  than  to  hear  a  political  preacher  hurling  his  anathemas 
against  his  fellow  man,  for  their  political  opinions,  from  the  pulpit, 
reared  as  an  altar  to  the  ever-living  God  ?  How  often  have  we 
not  seen  it!  How  many  happy  communities  has  it  not  divided! 
How  many  bitter  words  has  it  not  called  out  between  brothers 
and  friends !  '  How  has  it  not  rejoiced  Infidelity  to  see  those 
evidences  of  expiring  morality  and  blighted  religion  ! 

Look  at  your  own  experience,  reader,  and  you  will  find  that 
this  is  not  a  fancy  sketch. 

Remember  your  own  sorrows,  oh,  faithful  minister  of  Christ, 
whilst  you  have  witnessed  these  humiliating  scenes. 

Recall  the  language  of  those  Christian  newspapers  who  have 
implored  in  vain  that  these  degradations  should  cease. 

Yesterday,  it  was  Religious  Intolerance  which  called  out  these 
too  saddening  exhibitions. 

To-day,  it  is  Disunionisra,  or  in  other  words,  devotion  to  “ 
mont  and  Human  Freedom,”  the  shameless  jargon  by 
traitors  seek  to  dull  the  ears  of  our  countrymen  to  the  tocsin 
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of  alarm  that  proclaims  a  fatal  peril  to  Religion  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union. 

What  will  it  be  to-morrow?  What  if  Fremont  should  be 
elected  in  November  ?  God  grant  the  veil  of  the  future  may 
never  be  lifted  upon  that  catastrophe ! 

We  appeal,  finally,  to  the  humane  and  honest  classes  of  our 
I  countrymen.  If  you  regard  the  Southern  people  as  your  brothers, 
and  not  your  enemies,  if  Southern  men  are  not  accursed  by  heaven 
in  your  eyes,  if  you  believe  this  Constitution  of  ours  worth  pre¬ 
serving,  if  you  think  your  Christian  Churches  worth  protecting, 
even  those  of  the  Free  States;  if  in  a  word,  you  have  any  venera¬ 
tion  remaining  for  those  w'ho  lived  and  died  to  serve  and  save  the 
Republic,  put  your  heel  upon  this  double-headed  serpent,  this 
monster  of  Infidelity  and  of  Abolition.  There  is  but  one  way 
left  to  do  it,  and  that  is  to  oppose  John  C.  Fremont’s  election  to 
the  Presidency. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  Hon.  J.  K.  Paulding,  of  New  York,  clearly  and  forcibly 
states  the  position  of  the  parties  in  the  present  struggle  in  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  on  the  25th  of  June. 

The  two  great  parties  have  never  been  arrayed  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other  on  questions  exclusively  referring  to  political  opinions,  but  moral,  social, 
and  religious  principles,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  entire  standing  of  society, 
and  the  removal  of  which  would  produce  a  complete  revolution,  moral,  social, 
and  religious.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  lecturers  of  this  new  school  of  rant¬ 
ing  philosophy,  now  a  member  of  Congress,  “We  must  have  an  Anti-Slavery 
Bible,  and  an  Anti-Slavery  God.” 

What  also  distinguishes  the  approaching  Presidential  election  from  all  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  is,  that  it  involves  not  merely  a  construction  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  hut  the  existence  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Whatever 
may  he  the  names  which  the  parties  in  opposition  to  the  Democracy  choose  to 
adopt  for  purposes  of  deception,  it  must  he  obvious  to  all  observers,  that  its 
entire  mass  is  pervaded  by  the  leaven  of  Abolition,  without  which  it  would 
he  inert  and  comparatively  lifeless.  To  conciliate,  that  dangerous  faction,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  its  principles :  and  they  are  sufBciently  notorious, 
having  been  repeatedly  avowed  at  conventions  and  lectures  and  anniversary 
meetings. 

J^Bey  denounce  the  Bible,  because  it  is  an  Anti-Slavery  Bible ;  they  denounce 
Christianity,  because  it  tolerates  a  state  of  society  which  existed  at  the  time, 
tod  has  ever  since  been  recognized ;  they  denounce  all  laws  inconsistent  with 
the  great  dogma  which  constitutes  their  religious,  moral,  and  political  creed; 
and,  finally,  they  denounce  the  Constitution  “  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  law^ 
ot  God  and  the  rights  of  nature.” 

.  It  must  he  evident  to  every  mind  that  can  follow  out  principles  to  their 
inevitable  consequences,  that  were  a  party  holding  such  doctrines  to  wield  the 
PowwB  of  this  government,  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  revolution,  not  politi- 
eal,  but  religious,  moral,  and  social.  It  would  not  he  merely  reform  but  com- 
P  ete  subversion.  It  would  uproot  the  very  foundation  of  the  great  system  of 
io  operation  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  hitherto  en¬ 

joyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Tfid^°^^^’  moorings,  to  float  on  the 

e  ocean  of  untried  experiment,  without  rudder  or  compass,  without  any 
mad-brained  fanatics,  and  visionary  reformers,  who  can  neither 
prebend  their  own  vagaries  nor  make  them  comprehensive  to  others. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

or  THE 

DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION. 


Monday,  Jnne  2,  1856. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  the 
Delegates  to  the  National  Convention  assembled  in  Smith  &  Nixon's 
Hall  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  12  o’clock,  noon,  on  the  second  day  of 
June,  1856. 

Robert  McLane,  of  Maryland,  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Committee,  called  the  Convention  to  order. 

W.  A.  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  arose  and  proposed  that  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  for  temporary  organization,  should  elect  Samuel  Medary,  of  Ohio, 
President  im.,  (Loud  applause),  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  A.  B.  Olitherall,  of  Alabama,  and  W.  F.  Ritchie,  of 
Virginia;  were  appointed  Secretaries  pro  tern. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Hallett,  of  Massachusetts,  asked  that  before  further  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  call  of  the  Convention  should  be  read,  which  was  done  by 
the  Secretary.  It  is  as  follows  : 

footed,  That  the  next  Democratic  National  Conyenlion  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

P" ated,  That  in  constituting  the  future  National  Convention,  the  Democratic  Committee,  in  order 
to  secure  the  respective  rights  of  the  States,  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  twice  the  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  it  has  in  the  Electoral  College,  and  no  more;  and  the  Democratic  Committee,  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  next  Democratic  Convention,  provide  such  number  of  seats,  and  secure  the 
**®e  to  the  delegates  elect. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Edgerton,  of  Ohio,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  handed  to  the  President  a  list  of  the  Delegates  elected 
where  seats  were  not  contested,  which  was  as  follows : 
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PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE 


List  of  Delegates  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 

Hdd  at  Cineinnatij  June  2d,  1856. 


MAINE. 


Wyman  B.  S.  Moor, 
William  K.  Kimball, 
John  C.  Talbot,  jr., 
Samuel  Watts, 
Dudley  F.  Leavitt, 
Benjamin  Wiggin, 
Jonathan  Smith, 

John  Babson, 

Waterville, 

Paris, 

Lubec, 

Thomaston, 

Bangor, 

Bangor, 

Portland, 

Wiscasset. 

A.  B.  Chase, 

Isaac  Tyler, 

Israel  R.  Bray, 

F.  T.  Lally, 

Andrew  Masters, 

A.  G.  Chandler, 
Israel  Chadbourne, 
George  Parcher, 

Dover, 

Farmington, 

Kingfield, 

Gardiner, 

Hallowell, 

Calais, 

York, 

Ellsworth. 

NEW  HAMPSHIKE. 

Harry  Hibbard,  Bath, 

Joseph  H.  Smith,  Dover, 

John  H.  George,  Concord, 

B.  F.  Ayer,  Manchester, 

Chas.  Levi  Woodbury,  Portsmouth. 

Henry  B.  Rust, 
George  Bowers, 
Horatio  Kimball, 
Jonas  Livingston, 
Robert  Ingalls, 

Wolfeboro’, 

Nashua, 

Heene, 

Claremont, 

VERMONT. 

D.  A.  Smalley, 

J.  P.  Kidder, 

C.  G.  Eastman, 
Bradley  Barlow, 
Robert  Harvey, 

Burlington, 
West  Randolph, 
Montpelier, 
Fairfield, 
Barnet  : 

Tappan  Stevens, 
John  Cain, 

Lyman  P.  White, 
Isaac  B.  Bowdish, 

P.  S.  Benjamin, 

Newbury, 

Rutland, 

Whiting, 

Swanton, 

Wolcott. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
Charles  G.  Greene, 

N.  J.  Lord, 

Whiting  Griswold, 

S.  B.  Phinney, 

James  D.  Thompson, 
Alden  S.  Loud, 

E.  P.  Hath  way, 

Ezra  S.  Conant, 
Henry  P.  Henshaw, 
Patrick  Riley, 

Isaac  Adams, 
Benjamin  F.  Hallett, 

Lowell, 

Boston^ 

Salem, 

Greenfield, 

Barnstable, 

New  Bedford, 

Abington, 

Randolph, 

Newton, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston. 

James  Cheever, 
George  B.  Loring, 
Albert  J.  Currier, 
Chas.  H.  Peaslee, 

W.  W.  Pierce, 

Fisher  A.  Hildreth, 
W.  Fessenden, 

Isaac  Davis, 

George  W.  Gill, 
Stephen  C.  Bemis, 
Calvin  Tincey, 
James  S.  Whitney, 
Henry  H.  Childs, 

Boston, 

Salem, 

Newburyport, 

Boston, 

Charlestown, 

Lowell, 

Townsend, 

Worcester, 

Worcester, 

Springfield, 

Palmer, 

Springfield, 

Pittsfield, 

RHODE 

ISLAND. 

Wm.  B.  Lawrence, 
Ariel  Ballou, 

Peleg  W.  Gardiner, 
Alfred  Anthony, 

Newport. 

Woonsocket, 

Providence, 

Do. 

H.  J.  Burroughs, 
Wm.  J.  Miller, 
Elisha  R.  Potter, 
Albert  S.  Gallup, 

Providence, 

Bristol, 

Kingston, 

Providence. 

CONNECTICUT. 

James  T.  Pratt, 

Colin  M.  Ingersoll, 
Joel  W.  White, 

E.  A.  Phelps, 

Heman  H.  Barbour, 
Alvan  P.  Hyde, 

Rock  Hill, 

New  Haven, 
Norwich, 

Nh.  Colebrook, 

Hartford, 

Tolland. 

James  Gallagher, 
Sam’l.  Ingham, 

John  P.  C.  Mather, 
Peleg  C.  Child, 

John  C.  Smith, 

Wm.  D.  Bishop, 

New  Haven, 
Essex, 

New  London, 
Nh.  Woodstock, 
Sharon, 
Bridgeport. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Wm.  Coot,  BordentoTO,  Wm.  D.  Davis, 

Alfred  Hugg,  Camden,  Arch,  Osbum, 

J.  S.  Darsey,  Newark,  Ingham  Coryell, 

E.  B.  V.  Wright,  Hudson  City,  Jacob  Vanatta, 

Wm.  Hanna,  Camden,  John  Hooper, 

Ephraim  E.  Sheppard, Bridgeton,  Simeon  Harrison, 

Garrett  S.  Cannon,  Bordentown.  Charles  Fink, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Franklin,  John  G.  Brenner,  Philadelphia, 

Greensburg,  Orrin  Jones, 

Harrisburg,  Thomas  J.  BobertSj  Philadelphia. 

Lancaster,  John  Rutter,  West  Chester, 

Philadelphia.  Charles  D.  Manley,  Media,  Del.  Co. 
Do.  John  D.  Stiles,  Allentown, 

Do.  Ed,  Nicholson,  Bucks  County, 

Do.  J.  Glancy  Jones,  Reading, 

Kensington,  P.  K.  Miller,  Do. 

Philadelphia,  Jacob  Forney,  Kittanning, 

Do.  John  L.  Dawson,  Brownsville, 

Pittsburg,  C.  L.  Ward,  Towanda, 

Pittsburg,  W,  F.  Packer,  Williamsport, 

Sharon,  John  H.  Morrison, 

Ridgway,  Henry  Welsh,  York, 

Meadville,  John  Stuart,  Carlisle, 

Lewistown,  A.  P.  Lusk, 

Lancaster,  John  Cessna,  Bedford, 

Gap,  John  C.  Everhart,  Martinsburg, 

Lebanon,  Richard  White,  Hemlock, 

Harrisburg,  Alex.  McKinney,  Greensburg, 

Sunbury,  William  Hopkins,  Washington, 

Pottsville,  Charles  Barnett,  Pittsburg, 

Wilkesbarre,  James  A.  Gibson,  Allegheny  Co. 

Danville,  John  N.  McGufBn,  New  Castle, 

Easton,  J.  Y.  James,  Warren, 

Honesdale,  Wilson  Laird,  Erie. 

Wyson. 


DELAWARE. 

George  Riddle,  Wilmington.  IWm.  H.  Ross,  Seaford. 

Gove  Salisbury,  Dover.  James  A.  Bayard,  Wilmington. 

Willard  Salisbury,  Georgetown.  |H.  Ridgley,  Dover. 

MARYLAND. 

R.  B.  Carmichael,  James  M.  Buchanan,  Baltimore. 

Walter  P.  Snow,  Snow  Hill.  W^illiam  Byrne,  Baltimore.^ 

William  D.  Merrick,  Allen’s  Fresh,  Rob’t  M.  McLane,  Baltimore. 

Nathaniel  Cox,  Baltimore.  C.  J.  M.  Gwinn,  Baltimore. 

Cathill  Humphreys,  Salisbury.  ,  J.  Thompson  Mason,  Annapolis. 
James  A.  Stewart,  Cambridge.  S.  Lewis  Eowe,  Frederick  City. 

John  A.  J.  Creswell,  Elk  ton,  Cecil  Co.  Edward  Hammond,  Ellicott’s  Mills. 
Otho  Scott,  Belle  Air.  John  A.  B.  Leonard.  Poolesville, 


Arnold  Plummer, 
Henry  D.  Foster, 

D.  R.  Porter, 

James  L.  Reynolds, 
Edward  G.  Webb, 
John  McCarthy, 
Jas.  G.  Vandyke, 

C.  McEibben, 

John  Robbins,  jr,, 
Chas.  W.  Carrigan, 
Joseph  Lippincott, 
Andrew  Burke, 
Samuel  W.  Black, 
M.  C.  Trout, 

J.  L.  Gillis, 

J.  Porter  Branley, 
A.  S.  Wilson, 

H.  B.  Swan, 

Joseph  B.  Baker, 
John  Weidman, 

J.  M.  Kreister, 

Wm.  L.  Dewar, 

C.  M.  Straub, 

H.  B.  Wright, 

J.  G.  Montgomery, 
John  N.  Hutchison, 
H.  B.  Beardsly, 

W.  E.  Piolett, 


Freehold, 

Asbury, 

Lambertsville, 

Morristown, 

Paterson, 

Orange, 

Jersey  City. 
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T.  S.  Bocock, 

E.  W.  Hubbard, 

W.  H.  Clark, 

W,  P.  Thompson, 
John  P.  Barbour,  Jr., 
B.  W.  Jackson, 

J.  G.  Jenkins, 

M.  B,.  H.  Garnett, 
Paulus  Powell, 

B.  K.  Meade, 

Wm.  B.  Shands, 

H.  T.  Hopkins, 
George  Booker, 
Samuel  C.  Williams, 
Fayette  McMullen, 


Wm.  S.  Ashe, 

B.  B.  Heath, 

Wm.  Sloan, 

J.  T.  Granberry, 
M.-Silby, 

Wm.  J.  Tates, 

T.  D.  McDowall, 
Burton  Craige, 
Thos.  L.  Clingman, 


F.  W.  Pickins, 
J.  Gadberry, 

B.  H.  Wilson, 

C.  W.  Dudley, 
W.  D.  Porter, 
C.  McBeth, 


J.  W.  H.  Underwood, 
M.  J.  Wellborn, 

John  E.  Ward, 

R.  F.  Lyon, 

W.  K.  DeGraffenried, 
Charles  Murphy, 
Aug.  B.  Wright, 

H.  Strickland, 

A.  S.  Atkinson, 

John  J.  Cary, 


John  Forsyth, 

B.  Chapman. 
David  Hubbard, 
John  Cochran, 
Julius  Hessee 
Bolling  Hall, 

A.  B.  Clitherall, 
H.  D.  Smith, 

T .  J.  Burnett, 


VIEGINIA. 


Appomattonc.h. 

CurdsviUe, 

Scottsburgh, 

Betreat, 

Alexandria. 

Parkersburg. 

Green  Bottom. 

Loyds,EsBex  Co.| 

Amherst  c.  h. 

Petersburg. 

Southampton. 

Macon, Powhatn] 

Hampton. 

Woodstock, 

Bye,  Scott  Co. 


Eppa  Hunton, 
Thomas  M.  Isbell, 

J.  Bandolph  Tucker, 
Chas.  W.  Bussell, 
James  Nelson, 

J.  L.  Carr, 

Eustace  Conway, 
James  A.  Seddon, 

B.  A.  Banks, 

Lewis  E.  Harris, 

W.  H.  Edwards, 

M.  W.  Fisher, 
Archibald  Graham, 
A.  A.  Chapman, 
|John  B.  Floyd, 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Wilmington. 

Edonton. 

Dallas. 

Woodville. 

Lake  Landing. 

Fayetteville. 

Elizabethtown. 

Salisbury. 

Asheville. 


W.  W.  Avery, 
Bedford  Brown, 
H.  G.  Williams, 
F.  A.  Thornton, 
John  Morrison, 
A.  J.  Stafford, 

J.  W.  Neal, 

J.  B.  Gordon, 

J.  T.  Lewis, 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Edgefield  c.  h. 
Union  ville. 
Georgetown. 
Bennettsville 

Charleston. 


B.  H.  Brown, 

J.  L.  Manning, 
J.  D.  Allen, 
James  Farrow, 
F.  J.  Moses, 

E.  G.  Palmer, 


GEORGIA. 


Borne. 

Columbus. 

Savannah. 

Albany. 

Macon. 

Decatur. 

Borne. 

Hightower. 

Langsbury. 

Macon. 


James  Gardner, 
L.  Stephens, 

A.  H.  Colquitt, 
Hugh  Buchanan, 
J.  W.  Lewis, 

Wm.  H.  Hull, 

A.  E.  Cochran, 

J.  T.  Irvin, 

B.  J.  Conout, 

J.  L.  Bowland, 


Mobile. 

Huntsville. 

Kenlock. 

Eufala. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 

Carrollton. 

Florence. 

Greenville. 


ALABAMA. 

[James  B.  Powell, 
James  B.  Martin, 
|j.  W.  PortisB, 

A.  L.  Milligan, 

J.  B.  Tate, 

B.  H.  Clements, 
Thos.  H.  Hobbs, 
W.  Acklin, 

H.  W.  Nelson, 


Brentsville, 
Bippon,  Jeff.  co. 
Winchester, 
Wheeling. 
Fairmount. 
Kanawha  c.  h. 
Fredericksburg 
Goochland  Co. 
Madison  c.  h. 
Mattoac  Depot. 
Bailey  sburg. 
Eastville. 
Lexington. 

Abington. 


Morgantown. 

Locust  Hill. 

Hubbardstown. 

Macon  Depot. 

Carthage. 

Winston. 

Lawsonville. 

Wilkesboro. 

Faulkner. 


Barnwell. 

Fulton. 

Barnwell. 

Spartanburg. 

Sumpterville. 

Winnsboro. 


Augusta. 

Sparta. 

Newton. 

Newnan. 

Cartersville. 

Athens. 

Brunswick. 

Washington. 

Atlanta. 

Cartersville. 


Montgomery. 

Talladega. 

Suggsville, 

Geneva, 

Uchee, 

Tuscaloosa, 

Athens, 

Huntsville. 
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LOUISIANA. 


E.  LaSere, 

P.  Soule, 

W.  W.  Pugh, 

Chas.  G.  McHatton, 
P.  A.  Moise, 

W.  S.  Parham, 


New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
Assumption. 
Baton  Rouge. 
Natchitoches. 
Richmond. 


I  A.  Derbis, 
Thos  Cottman, 


F.  H.  Hatch, 
Alexander  Mouton, 
0.  D.  Block, 

John  L.  Lewis. 


New  Orleans. 
Donaldsonville. 
Darlington. 
Vermillionville. 

Minden. 


MISSOUKI. 


W.  A.  Harris, 

E.  D.  Bevitt, 

James  S.  Greene, 

A.  W.  Lamb, 

P.  H.  McBride, 
William  Shields, 

R.  H.  Steyens, 

S.  R.  Shrader, 

John  B.  McCracken, 


Bowling  Green. I 

St.  Charles. 

Canton. 

Hannibal. 

Columbia. 

Lexington. 

Bellemonte. 

Liberty. 

Jefferson  City. 


Thomas  B.  English, 
Joseph  Coffman, 
Thomas  B.  Hudson, 
D.  D.  Berry, 
Ferdinand  Keunett, 
W.  Watson, 

James  Craig, 

John  S.  Phelps, 
Stark  Manzey. 


Jackson. 

St.  Genevieve, 
St.  Louis. 
Springfield. 
Old  Mines. 
Georgetown, 
St.  Joseph. 
Springfield. 
Brownville. 


Wm.  Rockhill, 
John  Pettit, 

Jos.  W.  Chapman, 
John  L.  Robinson, 
Turner  Nelson, 
John  C.  Hebertt, 

P.  M.  Kent, 

D.  S.  Huffstetter, 

R.  W.  Aiken, 

S.  P.  Mooney, 

C.  O’Brien, 

A.  Davidson. 
James  Elder, 


Samuel  Medary, 
Henry  B.  Paine, 

James  B.  Stedman, 

C.  L.  Vallandigham, 
Washington  McLean, 
J.  L.  Vattier, 

J.J.  Quinn, 

Joseph  Cooper, 

M.  C.  Ryan, 

R.  S.  Cunningham, 

6.  V.  Dorsey, 

J.  Counts, 

J.  G.  Haley, 

C.  Whitley, 

John  W.  Bell, 

George  W.  Hamer, 

J.  M.  Smith, 

T-  L.  Carothers, 


INDIANA, 


Fort  Wayne. 
Lafayette. 
Madison. 
Rushville. 

Mt.  Vernon. 
Vincennes. 

New  Albany. 

Orleans. 

Bloomington. 

Brownstown. 

Lawrenceburg. 

Greensburg. 

Richmond. 


I  James  Osborn, 
Alex.  F.  Morrison, 
Franklin  Hardin, 
G.  T.  Cookerly, 
Wm.  M.  Franklin, 
S.  W.  Telford, 

M.  D.  Manson, 

A.  A.  Whitlock, 

N.  0.  Ross, 

G.  W.  McConnell, 
IJ.  W.  Borden, 

J.  R.  Slack, 
jW.  Ryan, 


OHIO. 


Columbus. 

Cleveland. 

Toledo. 

Dayton. 

Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati. 

Glendale. 

Hamilton. 

Eaton. 

Piqua. 

Sidney. 

Napoleon. 

Hillsboro. 

Georgetown. 

London. 

Wilmington. 


L.  W.  Safford, 
Wm.  Medill, 

B.  P.  Hewitt, 
Lewis  Evans, 

W.  A.  Delaplaine, 
H.  C.  Brumback, 
John  Mack, 

D.  B.  Austin, 

J.  A.  Marchand, 

M.  Hoagland, 

Eli  Miller, 

H.  J.  Jewett, 
Amos  Layman, 
Wm.  Lawrence, 
Jas.  R.  Morris, 
Geo.  W.  Belden, 
R.  0.  Hammond, 
Arthur  Hughes, 


Fairfield. 

Indianapolis. 

Glenns  Valley. 

Terre  Haute. 

Spencer. 

Lafayette, 

Crawfordsville. 

Peru. 

Angola. 

Fort  Wayne. 
Huntington. 
Anderson. 


Chillicothe. 

Lancaster. 

McArthur. 

Newark. 

Ciroleville. 

Mt.  Gilead. 

Shelby.  . 

Wooster. 

Millersburg. 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Zanesville. 

Marietta. 

Washington. 

Woodsfield. 

Canton. 

Akron. 

Cleveland. 
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John  A.  Corwin, 

Urbana. 

D.  R.  Paige, 

Madison. 

James  Wood, 

R.  P.  Ranny, 

Warren. 

M.  P.  Bean, 

Bucyrus, 

S.  W.  Gilson, 

Canfield. 

George  W.  Glick, 

Tremont. 

W.  H.  Gill, 

New  Lisbon. 

J.  W.  Bavis, 

Portsmouth. 

Geo.  W.  McCook, 

Steubenville. 

MISSISSIPPL 

Powhattan  Ellis, 

Natches. 

W.  W.  H.  Linn, 

Houston. 

E.  Barksdale, 

Jackson. 

W.  L.  Balfour, 

Vernon. 

0.  R.  Singleton, 

Canton. 

G.  A.  Sykes, 

Austin. 

James  Brane, 

Bankston. 

J.  A.  Orr, 

Houston, 

G.  F.  Neill, 

Carrollton. 

Wm.  A.  Stone, 

Monticello. 

Jacob  Thompson, 

Oxford. 

Sampson  Parks, 

A.  G.  Brown, 

Newtown, 

A.  M.  Clayton, 

MarshaU  Co. 

TEXAS. 

R.  B.  Hubbard, 

Tyler. 

Wm.  S.  Oldham, 

Austin. 

Matt  Ward, 

Jefferson. 

H.  P.  Bee, 

Laredo. 

W.  C.  Pollock, 

Nacogdoches. 

Jacob  Wallder. 

San  Antonio. 

Wm.  Fields, 

Galveston. 

Guy  M.  Bryan, 

Brazona. 

FLOEIDA. 

C.  E.  Dyke, 

Tallahassee. 

1  John  H.  Parkhill, 

Tallahassee. 

J.  R.  Brooks, 

Pensacola. 

S.  St.  George  Rodgers,  Ocola. 

D.  L.  Yulee, 

Homasassa. 

|J.  T.  May  bee. 

Tampa. 

TEKNESSEE. 

Thomas  C.  Lyon, 

Knoxville. 

W.  B.  Bate, 

GaUatin. 

E.  L.  Garderiire, 

Sparta. 

T.  W.  Newham, 

Winchester. 

W.  E.  Traris, 

Manleyville. 

J.  H.  Thomas, 

Columbia. 

W.  M.  Lowrey, 

Greeneville. 

Thomas  M.  Jones, 

Pulaski. 

J.  D.  Goodpasture, 

Livingston. 

S.  P.  Allison, 

Nashville, 

H.  M.  Colquitt, 

M.  A.  Quarles, 

Clarksville. 

Lewis  Shepherd, 

Chickamanga. 

T.  J.  Freeman, 

Trenton. 

Austin  Miller, 

Bolivar. 

a.  J!'.  Lamb, 

Paris. 

B.  M.  Moore, 

Lawrenceburg. 

J.  Knox  Walker, 

Memphis. 

E.  G.  Eastman,  ■ 

Nashville. 

L.  C.  Waggoner, 

Franklin. 

Jacob  Miller, 

Yellow  Stone. 

John  C.  Ramsey, 

Knoxville. 

W.  W.  Ferguson, 

Carthage. 

A.  J.  Yaughen, 

Madisonvillc. 

KENTUCKY. 

J.  P.  Bates, 

Glasgow, 

B.  Spalding, 

Lebanon, 

Jas.  H.  Garrard, 

Danville, 

Luther  Branner, 

Boonville, 

C.  A.  Wickliffe, 

Bardstown, 

German  Baker, 

Shelbyville, 

J.  P.  Martin, 

Prestonsburg, 

L.  B.  Dickerson, 

Georgetown, 

Levy  Tyler, 

Louisville, 

E.  Whitaker, 

Maysville, 

B.  L.  Clarke, 

Franklin, 

J.  C.  Mason, 

Owingsville, 

J.  C.  Breckinridge, 

Lexington, 

J.  W.  Stevenson, 

Covington, 

Beriah  Magoffin, 

Harrodsburg, 

G.  B.  Cook, 

Princeton, 

Wm.  Preston, 

Louisville, 

John  Chapeze, 

Greenville, 

T.  C.  McCreery, 

Owensboro’, 

R.  B.  J.  Twyman, 

Paducah, 

L.  Desha, 

S.  Garfield, 

Paris, 

Nath’l.  S.  Strange, 

Smith’s  Grove. 

jW.  E.  Frazer, 

Columbia. 
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ILLINOIS. 


J.  A.  Mattison, 

Wm.  A.  Richardson, 
T.  L.  Harris, 
j.  W.  Singleton, 

H.  B.  L.  Steward 

J,  C.  Walker, 

B.  F.  Ross, 

J.  L.  McCormier, 

E.  W.  English, 

S.  T.  Baldwin, 

W.  Cockle, 

C.  T.  Gibbs, 

Springfield, 

Quincy, 

Pettesburg, 

Chicago, 

Bloomington, 

Lewiston, 

Jacksonyille, 

Alton, 

Decatur, 

Peoria, 

GriggsviUe. 

John  S.  Hacker, 

T.  R.  Young, 

W.  B.  Ficklin, 

H.  W.  Dorsett, 

Wm,  R.  Morrison, 

J.  B.  Danforth,  jr., 

B.  F.  Fredley, 

J.  M.  Campbell, 

C.  H.  Lamphier, 

T.  S.  Hick, 

0.  J.  Houseman, 

Cairo, 

Marshall, 

Charleston, 

Waukegan, 

Waterloo, 

Rock  Island, 

Macomb, 
Springfield, 
New  Hayen, 
Rockford. 

WISCONSIN. 

Nelson  Dewey, 

Paul  Juneau, 

James  B.  Cross, 
Satterlee  Clarke, 

H.  J.  Shultyes, 

Cassville, 
Juneau, 
Milwaukee, 
Green  Lake, 
Bchlerslngerville, 

Sam’l.  Crawford, 
Horace  T.  Saunders, 
M.  J.  Thomas, 

W,  J,  Gibson, 

Beriah  Brown, 

Mineral  Point, 
Racine, 

Fond  du  Lac, 

La  Crosse, 
Madison. 

IOWA. 

T.  S,  Wilson, 

W.  F.  Coolbaugh, 

C.  J.  McFarland, 

J.  C.  Ramsey,^ 

Dubuque, 

Burlington, 

Agency  City, 

D.  H.  Solomons, 

A.  T.  Walling, 

R.  M.  Eyans, 
Bernhart  Henn, 

Glenwood, 

Keokuk, 

Iowa  City, 
Fairfield. 

MICHIGAN. 

W.  F.  Story, 

P.  C.  Whipple, 

John  P.  Cook, 

A.  E.  Campbell, 

C.  C.  Chatfield, 

M.  E.  Crofoot, 

Detroit, 

Howell, 

Hillsdale, 

Battle, 

Eaton  Rapids, 
Pontiac. 

Wm.  Hale, 

J.  S.  Barry, 

J.  G.  Thurber, 

Jacob  Beeson, 

Geo.  W.  Peck, 
Ebenezer  Warren, 

Detroit. 

Constantine, 

Monroe, 

Niles, 

Lansing, 

Saut  St.  Marie. 

ARKANSAS. 

M.  Gaines, 

J.  N.  Embree, 

C.  A.  Carroll, 

E.  Jackson, 

J.  P.  Johnson, 

Gaines  Landing 
Pine  Bluff, 

Fort  Smith, 
Valley  Groye, 

John  Hutt, 

John  S.  Roame, 

T.  B.  Flournoy, 

C.  Caldwell, 

Little  Rock, 
Pine  Bluff, 
Laconice, 
Madison, 

CALIFORNIA. 

P.  C.  Rust, 

Sam’l.  H.  Dosh, 

D.  E.  Buel, 

J.H.  Hill, 

Marysyille, 

Shasta, 

Colema, 

Sonoma, 

P.  L.  Solomon, 

J,  Lancaster  Brent, 

J.  N.  Dawley, 

S.  W.  Inge, 

Sonora, 

Los  Angelos, 
Neyada, 

San  Francisco.. 
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Mr.  McLane  said :  “  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  to  place  in  the  Lands  of  the  Tem^raiy  Chairman  of 
this  Convention  a  list  of  the  delegates  elected.  I  have  also  been  re¬ 
quested  to  state  that  two  papers  have  been  presented  to  that  Committee 
by  two  different  delegations  from  the  State  of  New  "York.  The  gentle¬ 
men  composing  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  desire  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Convention  that  they  have  regarded  all  papers  which  on 
their  face  bear  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  regular  election  of  the  per¬ 
son  presenting  them,  as  entitling  those  persons  to  seats  in  this  hall. 
They  considered  it  their  duty  to  issue  tickets  to  all  delegates  who  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  with  such  prima  fade  evidence  of  election  by  the 
people.  By  this  rule,  when  the  State  of  Missouri  presented  itself  the 
Committee  issued  tickets  to  those  who  presented  this  prima  fade  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  were  delegates  elect.  Another  set,  also  claiming  seats, 
pi’esented  themselves  from  the  State  of  Missouri ;  but  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  they  did  not  present  the  necessary ^nma/acie  evidence 
of  election,  tickets  were  refused  to  them.  The  same  governed  in  the 
case  of  New  York,  as  in  that  of  others  bearing  prima  facia  evidence  of 
election.  The  New  York  delegations  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  in 
the  same  position  as  the  delegations  from  other  States  which  presented 
the  names  of  more  than  two  delegates  for  each  electoral  vote.  The  same 
thing  was,  therefore,  required  of  New  York  as  was  required  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  delegation — that  the  delegation  should  select  the  proper  number 
to  take  seats  on  this  floor.  Mississippi  complied  with  that  requirement. 

There  are  now  here  the  proper  number  of  delegates  to  occupy  the 
seats  assigned  to  Mississippi,  though  there  are  in  the  city  over  sixty 
members  elected  delegates  from  that  State. 

A  Member — Eighty. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  delegations  from  New  York  to  intimate 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  altogether  satisfactory,  though 
the  committee  does  not  understand  that  the  arrangement  was  peremp¬ 
torily  declined.  I  am  requested  by  the  committee  to  state  it  would 
with  great  pleasure  have  given  tickets  to  the  whole  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty  delegates  presenting  themselves  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
if  the  committee  could  in  any  way  have  selected  seventy  members  to 
occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  New  York.  I  desire  only  to  say  in  con¬ 
clusion,  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  that  both  sets  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  New  York  are  without,  and  demand  admission  to  this  hall. 
(Applause). 

Samuel  Medary  was  then  escorted  to  the  chair,  amid  much  applause; 
and  addressed  the  Convention  in  the  following  terms : 

I  can  only  return  thanks  to  the  Convention  for  the  temporary  honor 
it  has  conferred  upon  me  by  selecting  me  to  preside  over  its  prelimi* 
nary  deliberations.  All  that  I  can  offer  in  return  for  the  honor  of  the 
position  in  which  you  have  placed  me,  will  be  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  preserve  that  order  which  is  so  necessary  on  such  occasions.  While  I 
am  not  a  new  visitor  to  conventions  of  this  kind,  I  am  yet  new  to  the 
position  in  which  your  kindness  has  placed  me.  I  have  been  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  National  Conventions,  when  the  Eepublic  extended  but  little 
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beyond  the  city  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  I  was  a  delegate  to 
the  first  Convention  that  nominated  General  Jackson  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  I  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  of  the  nation.  It  is  now  a  grand  party,  grasping  in  its 
arms  the  shores  of  the  two  oceans  of  the  world.  In  this  Convention 
delegates  are  present  from  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  shores  of  the  wide 
Pacific — thus  manifesting  in  an  unmistakable  form,  the  progress  of 
Democratic  institutions  and  constitutional  government.  These 
are  the  institutions  and  this  the  government  which  it  is  our 
mission  to  defend  and  maintain.  I  repeat,  that  as  long  as  we  are 
governed  by  written  constitutions  and  written  laws,  we  should  observe 
that  deportment  both  personal  and  political,  which  will  justify  the 
expectation  that  we  are  capable  of  self-government.  It  is  true  that  in 
governments  like  ours,  we  may  expect  temporary  ebulitions  of  popu¬ 
lar  excitement.  Like  the  great  ocean,  they  cannot  always  be  stUl. 
There  cannot  he  a  perpetual  calm.  We  may  sometimes  expect  the 
storms  which  purify  the  atmosphere. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you.  I  can  only  say  that  my  highest 
purpose  in  accepting  this  unexpected  promotion,  is  to  perform  the 
duties  which  it  imposes  on  me,  faithfully  and  impartially  to  all. 

And  now,  while  there  is  a  brief  silence  and  calm,  allow  me  gentlemen, 
to  introduce  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  will  address  the  Throne 
of  Grace  in  behalf  of  the  Convention. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  offered  up 
the  following 

PRAYER ; 

0  Eternal  God,  we,  Thy  helpless  creatures,  desire  to  make  our  supplications 
.  unto  Thee.  Thou  art  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders. 

;  While  Thy  tender  mercies  are  over  all  Thy  works,  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than 
[  to  behold  iniquity,  and  Thou  puttest  away  the  wicked  like  dross.  The  very 
;  heavens,  we  are  assured,  are  not  clean  in  Thy  sight.  'Wherewith,  then,  shall  we 
come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  ourselves  before  the  High  God  ?  For  we  have 
erred  and  strayed  from  Thy  ways  like  lost  sheep.  'We  have  followed  too  much 
the  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts.  We  have  offended  against  Thy 
holy  laws.  We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and 
vehave  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  there  is  no 
health  in  us.  But  oh !  what  infinite  love  Thou  hast  manifested  towards  us  !  for 
Thou  hast  revealed  to  us  the  way  of  salvation  through  the  death  and  sacrifice 
our  of  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thine  Eternal  Son;  in  whom  whosever  believeth  with 
the  heart  shall  not  die  eternally.  Oh,  Lord  God,  for  the  sake  of  Thine  only  Son, 
have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  offenders.  Spare  Thou  those  who  confess  their 
faults.  Restore  Thou  those  who  are  penitent,  according  to  Thy  promises 
declared  unto  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  And  grant,  most  merciful 
father,  that  hereafter  we  may  lead  a  holy,  righteous  and  sober  life,  to  the 
glory  of  thy  holy  name. 

We  approach  Thee,  0  Lord  God,  at  this  time  in  an  especial  manner,  as  the 
universal  Ruler  of  men  and  things.  Thou  conductest  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  after  the  counsel  of  Thine  own  will.  Thou  settest  up  one  and  Thou 
Pullest  down  another.  Thou  art  the  Avenger  of  Thy  truth  on  the  nations  that 
depart  from  Thy  ways ;  while  Thou  art  the  Rewarder  of  all  such  as  diligently 
seek  Thee.  0  God,  bless  our  beloved  land !  bless  onr  beloved  land !  Let  it  not  be 
said  of  us.  Ah,  sinful  nation,a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil-doers, 
th  u  that  are  corrupters;  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  they  have  provoked 
.  Holy  One  to  anger,  they  are  all  gone  away  backward.  But  let  integrity,  jus- 
ice  and  the  fear  of  God  prevail  in  all  our  high  places  of  authority.  Rebuke, 
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throughout  the  land  the  daring  spirit  of  infidelity  insubordination,  and  of  an 
excessive  worldliness.  Let  truth  and  righteousness  flow  down  all  our  streets, 
and  the  songs  of  the  righteous  be  heard  from  all  the  habitations  of  the  land. 

Most  gracious  God,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee,  as  for  the  people  of  these 
United  States  in  general,  so  especially  for  those  who,  having  come  from  all 
parts  of  our  country,  are  here  in  convention  assembled,  that  Thou  wouldst  he 
pleased  to  direct  and  prosper  all  their  consultations  to  the  advancement  of 
Thy  glory,  the  good  of  Thy  Church,  the  safety,  honor  and  welfare  of  Thy  peo¬ 
ple;  that  all  things  may  be  so  ordered  and  settled  by  their  endeavors,  on  the 
best  and  surest  foundations ;  that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice, 
religion  and  piety,  may  be  established  among  us  for  all  generations.  To 
these  representatives  of  the  views  and  interests  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
fellow-citizens  throughout  the  land,  give  a  readiness  of  mind  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  wisdom  and  experience;  take  from  them  all  self-conceit,  and 
shield  their  virtue  from  the  assaults  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 
These  and  all  other  necessaries  for  them,  for  us  and  Thy  whole  Church,  we 
humbly  beg  in  the  name  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  most  blessed  Lord 
and  Savior. 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  ell  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  perfectly  love  Thee  and  worthily  mag¬ 
nify  Thy  holy  name,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 

Direct  us,  0  Lord,  in  aU  our  doings,  with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,  and 
further  us  with  Thy  continual  help,  that  in  all  our  works  begun,  continued 
and  ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Savior. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  as  this  day  our  daily 
bread;  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trepass  against  us; 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,  for  Thine  is  the  king¬ 
dom  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  us  all  evermore.  Amen. 


Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi,  offered  a  resolution  that  seats  be  tendered 
to  the  delegates  and  alternates  more  than  the  several  States  are  entitled 
to,  and  have  allotted  to  them  without  the  bar.  He  stated  that  there 
were  vacant  places  within  the  Convention,  and  it  was  desirable  that 
the  delegates  should  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  their  friends, 
and  that  all  who  came  should  participate  in  the  great  patriotic  object 
for  which  they  were  assembled. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  Illinois,  suggested  that  there  would  net 
be  seats  enough  for  them,  and  proposed  to  modify  the  motion  so  as  to 
refer  the  selection  of  such  as  should  have  seats,  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements. 

After  some  discussion,  on  motion,  the  resolution  was  for  the  present 
laid  on  the  table. 

Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  Illinois,  then  proposed  that  a  Committee  of 
Credentials,  to  be  composed  of  a  delegate  from  each  State  in  which 
there  is  no  disputed  delegation,  to  be  designated  by  the  delegation,  ^ 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  the  Convention  the 
delegates  that  present  the  proper  credentials,  and  are  entitled  to  take 
their  seats  in  this  body.  Adopted. 
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The  several  delegations  then  gave  in  the  following  names  for  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  : 


Benjamin  Wiggin,  erf  Maine, 

John  H.  George,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Bradley  Barlow,  of  Vermont, 

James  S.  Whitney,  of  Massachusetts, 

5.  S.  Cannon,  of  New  Jersey, 

Edward  A.  Phelps,  of  Connecticut, 

R.  R.  Heath,  of  North  Carolina, 

Wm.  Acfclin,  of  Alabama, 

J.  Lancaster  Brent,  of  California, 

6.  F.  Neal,  of  Mississippi, 

G.  M.  Bryan,  of  Texas, 

F.  H.  Hatch,  of  Louisiana, 

James  B.  Stedman,  Ohio, 

John  W.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky, 
James  H.  Thomas,  of  Tennessee, 


H.  B.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvatnia, 

J ames  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware, 

Otho  Scott,  of  Maryland, 

Henry  J,  Burroughs  of  Rhode  Island, 
M.  R.  H.  Garnett,  of  Virginia, 

Samuel  W.  Telford,  of  Indiana^ 
Calvert  Caldwell,  of  Arkansas, 

Albert  W.  Lamb,  of  Missouri, 

James  Gardiner,  of  Georgia, 

Franklin  J.  Moses,  of  South  Carolina, 
Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  Illinois, 

William  Hale,  of  Michigan, 

David  L.  Yulee,  of  Florida, 

Bernhardt  Henn,  of  Iowa, 

Paul  Juneau,  of  Wisconsin, 


Immediately  after  the  election  of  President  pro  tern,  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  without  tickets  of  admission,  had  thrust  aside  the  door-keeper  and 
rashed  into  the  hall,  claiming  that  they  were  delegates  from  Missouri. 
They  had  taken  possession  of  the  vacant  seats  assigned  to  New  York. 

When  the  members  to  compose  the  Committee  on  Credentials  were 
announced,  one  of  those  claimants  from  Missouri  arose  and  said  that 
he  had  not  heard  Missouri  called. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  said  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another  State,  but  I  must  maintain,  sir,  that 
this  Convention  owes  it  to  its  dignity  and  self-respect  that  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  this  hall,  or  take  seats  on  this  floor  who 
has  entered  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  the  door-keeper.  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire,  sir,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the.  matter,  but  I  declare  it  as  my 
sentiment  and  opinion  that  this  Convention  owes  it  to  itself,  and  to  its 
dignity,  to  protect  itself  from  insult. 

The  President — would  inform  the  gentlemen  from  Missouri,  with 
all  kindness,  but  with  all  determination,  that  according  to  the  rules  of 
fte  Convention,  seats  have  been  provided  for  the  delegations  from  each 
State,  and  that  only  such  as  have  tickets  from  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  are  admitted  to  seats  on  this  floor.  The  delegates  hav¬ 
ing  tickets  have  quietly  and  peaceably  taken  their  seats.  The  tempo¬ 
rary  chairman  cannot  recognize  any  gentleman  who  is  not  entitled  to 
a  seat  under  these  rules. 

The  claimant  from  Missouri — Mr.  President — 

[Cries  of  “  Order !  order !”] 

The  President — ^Let  me  say  a  few  words,  and  if  I  am  out  of  order 
some  one  will  doubtless  correct  me.  I  hope  the  claimants  that  have 
gamed  admission  to  the  Convention,  from  Missouri,  without  tickets, 
yi  listen  to  the  voice  of  an  individual  who  certainly  has  no  wish  to 
injure  them  or  prejudge  their  case.  These  gentlemen  must  apply  to  the 
oramittee  on  Arrangements.  That  is  the  only  application  they  can 
ake  as  the  Convention  is  at  present  organized.  I  hope  they  will 

abide  by  this  rule.  6  i'  y 
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The  Missouri  claimant — The  delegation  from  Missouri  cheerfully 
bows  to  the  decision  of  the  Convention.  And  the  whole  contesting 
delegation  arose  and  retired  from  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  called  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  offered  by  Mr.  Harris,  whereupon  the  Missouri  delegation  to  whom 
seats  had  been  given,  withdrew  the  name  of  Mr.  Lamb,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Credentials,  until  the  Convention  should  pass  upon 
the  contested  seats  from  that  State. 

C.  A.  Wickliff,  of  Kentucky,  renewed  the  resolution,  similar  to  that 
offered  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  to  allow  alternates  seats  in  the 
body. 

After  some  discussion  said  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Stedman,  from  Ohio,  presented  an  invitation  from  the  Young 
Men’s  Mercantile  Library  Association,  tendering  the  use  of  their  hall 
and  lihraiy  to  the  delegates  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  McCook,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved  That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State  be  selected  by  the  respective  delegations,  and 
whose  duty  it  shaU  be  to  select  permanent  officers  of  the  ConventioD.  Adopted. 


The  respective  delegations  announced  the  members  to  act  as  said 
Committee  as  follows : 


Maine,  J.  C.  Talbot,  jr. 

New  ffampshire,  H.  B.  Bast. 
Vermont,  Robert  Harvey, 
Georgia,  Alfred  H.  Holford. 
Massachusetts,  Isaac  Davis. 
Alabama,  John  Forsyth. 

Rhode  Island,  A.  S.  Gallup, 
Mississippi,  E.  Barksdale, 
Connecticut,  P.  C.  Childs, 

New  Jersey,  Charles  Fink, 
Pennsylvania^  John  L.  Dawson, 
Delaware,  Dr.  C.  Caldwell, 
Louisiana,  P.  A.  Moise, 

Ohio,  G.  V.  Dorsey, 

Kentucky,  B.  L.  Clarke, 


Tennessee,  J.  K.  Walker, 
Maryland,  James  M.  Buchanan, 
Virginia,  Paulus  Powell, 

North  Carolina,  J  ames  B.  Gordon, 
South  Carolina,  Charles  McBeth, 
Indiana,  P.  M.  Kent, 

Illinois,  T.  R.  Young, 

Missouri,  John  S.  Phelps, 
Arkansas,  R.  M.  Gaines, 

Michigan,  J.  G.  Thurber, 

Florida,  Charles  E.  Dyke, 

Texas,  R.  P.  Hubbard, 

Iowa,  James  C.  Ramsey, 
Wisconsin,  Wm.  J.  Gibson, 
California,  P.  C.  Rust. 


Mr.  McCook,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Organization  be  instructed  to  report  rales  for  theQovemment 
of  this  Convention;  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  rules  of  the  last  Oonvention  be  the  rules  of  tto 
body.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Hallett,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee,  of  one  delegate  from  each  State,  to  be  selected  by  the  delegation 
ttereof,  be  appointed  to  report  resolutiona,  and  that  alt  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  Platform  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  be  referred  to  said  Committee,  on  presentation,  without  debate. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  tabk- 
CaiTied. 

Mr.  Butler  of  Mass.,  demanded  that  the  vote  to  lay  the  resolution, 
offered  by  him,  on  the  table,  be  taken  by  States,  and  the  States  voted  as 
follows : 
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Yeas- — Connectiqut,  6  ;  New  Jersey,  7 ;  Pennsylvania,  27  ;  Dela¬ 
ware,  3  ;  Maryland,  8 ;  Sonth  Carolina,  8  ;  Mississippi,  7 ;  Arkansas, 
4;  Michigan,  6  ;  Texas,  4;  Iowa,  4;  Wisconsin,  5.  Total,  84. 

Nays. — ^Maine,  8;  New  Hampshire,  5;  Vermont,  5;  Massachusetts, 
13 ;  Khode  Island,  3 ;  Virginia,  15 ;  North  Carolina,  10 ;  Georgia, 
10  ;  Alabama,  9 ;  Louisiana,  6 ;  Ohio,  23;  Kentucky,  12 ;  Tennessee, 
12  ;  Indiana,  13  ;  Hlinois,  11 ;  Missouri,  9 ;  Florida,  3;  California, 
4.  Total,  177. 

The  chair  decided  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  lost.  On  motion  the 
resolution  was  then  adopted,  and  the  following  delegates  were  selected 
for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  : 


Jfaine,  A.  G.  Chandler, 

JVeto  Hampshire,  B,  F.  Ayer, 
Vermont,  Charles  G.  Eastman, 
Massachusetts,  Benjamin  F.  Hallett, 
Delaware,  W.  Salisbury, 

Maryland,  C.  J.  M.  Gwinn, 

Virginia,  A.  A.  Chapman, 

North  Carolina,  W.  S.  Ashe, 

South  Carolina,  C.  W.  Dudley, 
Georgia,  A.  E.  Wright, 

Alabama,  John  Cochran, 

Mississippi,  Jacob  Thompson, 
Louisiana,  Pierre  Soule, 

Ohio,  C.  L.  Vallandigham, 
Kentucky,  B-  Magoffin, 


Rhode  Island,  Wm.  B.  Lawrence, 
Connecticut,  A.  B.  Hyde, 

New  Jersey,  E.  K.  V.  Wright, 
Pennsylvania,  J.  G.  Jones, 
Tennessee,  W.  A.  Quarles, 
Indiana,  J.  L.  Eobinson, 

Illinois,  0.  B.  Ficklin, 

Missouri,  Thomas  B.  Hudson, 
Arkansas,  John  Hutt, 

Michigan,  W.  F.  Story, 

Florida,  S.  St,  George  Eodgers, 
Texas,  H.  P.  Bee, 

Iowa,  Thomas  S.  Wilson, 
Wisconsin,  S.  Clarke, 

California,  S.  W.  Inge. 


Mr.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  reserve  the  front  seats  in  the 
galleries  for  the  use  of  the  ladies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pettit,  the  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

And  then  the  Convention  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to¬ 
morrow. 


SECOND  DAY’S  PROCEEDING. 


Cincinnati,  June  3,  1856. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  precisely  at  ten  o’clock,  by  the 
pro  tern.  President,  Samuel  Medary.  Excellent  order  prevailed  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  the  temper  of  the  members  appeared  calm 
and  sedate. 

The  President — ^The  first  thing  in  order  will  he  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Permanent  Organization.  If  ready  to  report,  the  Con- 
^ntion  will  now  receive  it. 

J.  L.  Dawson,  of  Pennsylvania — ^Tho  Committee  appointed  to  re¬ 
commend  suitable  persons  for  permanent  officers  of  this  Convention, 
respectfully  report  the  following ; 
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lOB  PHK8IDBNT  OP  THE  CONVENTION, 

Hon.  JOHN  E.WAED,  of  Georgia. 


Jonathan  Smith,  of  Maine, 

Charles  L.  Woodbury,  New  JBampshire. 
Jefferson  P.  Kidder,  Vermont. 

Henry  H.  ChUds,  Massachusetts. 

Peleg  W.  Gardner,  Rhode  Island. 
James  T.  Pratt,  Connecticut. 

John  S.  Darsey,  Neu>  Jersey. 

Arnold  Plummer,  Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  H.  Ross,  Delaware. 

C.  Humphries,  Maryland. 

Eobert  A.  Banks,  Virginia. 

Bedford  Brown,  North  Corolina. 

B.  H.  Brown,  South  Carolina.  I 

Dr.  John  W.  Lewis,  Georgia. 

David  Hubbard,  Alabama.  \ 


POR  VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Wm.  L.  Balfour,  Mississippi. 
Alex.  Mouton,  Louisiana. 
George  W.  Belden,  Ohio. 
Levi  Tyler,  Kentucky. 
Thomas  C.  Lyon,  Tennessee. 
William  Eockhill,  Indiana. 
Joel  A.  Mattison,  Illinois. 
John  S.  Eoame,  Arkansas. 
M.  E.  Crofoot,  Michigan. 

J.  T.  Maybee,  Florida. 
Matthew  Ward,  Texas. 

P.  H.  McBride,  Missouri. 

C.  J.  McFarland,  Iowa. 
Nelson  Dewey,  Wisconsin. 
J.  H.  Hill,  CaJifomia. 


POR  SECRETARIES. 


Wm.  K.  Kimball,  Maine. 

H.  Kimball,  New  Hampshire. 
Isaac  B.  Bowditch,  Vermont. 

J.  C.  Abbott,  Massachusetts. 

Wm.  J.  Miller,  Rhode  Island. 
Wm.  D.  Bishop,  Connecticut. 

Wm.  Hanna,  New  Jersey. 

John  N.  Hutchison,  Pennsylvania. 
Amos  Layman,  Ohio. 

Samuel  Williams,  Kentucky. 
Jacob  Miller,  Tennessee. 

James  Elder,  Indiana. 

C.  H.  Lampluer,  Illinois. 

Daniel  D.  Berry,  Missouri. 

E.  E.  Jackson,  Arkansas. 


W.  P.  Snow,  Maryland. 

Wm.  F.  Eitchie,  Virginia. 

H.  G.  Williams,  North  Carolina. 

B.  H.  Wilson,  South  Carolina. 

H.  Buchanan,  Georgia. 

Julius  Hessee,  Alahama. 

A.  Derbis,  Louisiana. 

W.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Mississippi. 

C.  C.  Chatfield,  Michigan. 

J.  E.  Brooks,  Florida. 

W.  C.  Pollock,  Texas. 

A.  T.  Walling,  Iowa. 

A.  T.  Gray,  Wisconsin. 

J.  N.  Dawley,  California. 


The  Committee  farther  recommends  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  1852,  he  adopted 
hy  this  Convention  for  its  government. 

JOHN  L.  DAWSON,  Chairmn. 

J.  Knox  Walker,  Secrdary. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Bordan,  of  Indiana,  the  report  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mi' 
Yulee,  of  Florida,  to  conduct  the  President  elect  to  the  chair. 

Before  taking  his  Beat,  the  President  addressed  the  Convention  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention ;  The  summons  to  preside  over  your  delibera¬ 
tions  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  grateful  to  me.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
who  yesterday  presided,  the  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
carried  us  back  to  that  period  in  our  history  when  the  Democratic  party 
assembled  to  give  into  the  hands  of  its  favorite  son,  its  standard  to  go 
battle  against  a  noble  and  gallant  party.  Miat  party,  with  the  issues  wwc 
then  divided  us,  have  passed  away.  Many  of  its  leaders,  one  by  one,  hare 
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stolen  to  their  silent  resting  place,  filled  with  years  and  honors,  mourned  by 
political  friends  and  political  foes. 

“  How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
"With  alt  their  countries’  honors  blest, 

When  Spring,  with  dewey  fingers  cold. 

Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mold, 

She  there  shall  find  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy’s  feet  have  ever  trod. 

There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 

To  deck  the  mold  that  wraps  their  clay; 

And  Freedom  for  a  while  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there.” 

Many  of  that  noble  party  who  still  survive  are  with  us  to-day.  They  are 
with  us  in  our  deliberations,  and  they  are  prepared  to  go  forth  with  us  to 
battle  in  behalf  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  Why,  why,  then,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Convention,  with  this  party  passed  away,  and  these  issues  settled, 
why  are  we  environed  with  difficulties,  and  surrounded  with  dangers  before 
unknown?  Our  land  is  convulsed  with  factions.  The  one,  recreant  to  the 
Constitution,  would  build  a  wall  around  our  country,  and  give  a  home  to  the 
exile  who  seeks  our  shores,  only  on  condition  that  he  renounce  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  are  dear  to  freemen ;  a  party  which,  in  the  pride  of  power 
assumes  to  dictate  to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  which  would  allow  no  man 
to  be  fit  to  serve  his  country  who  bowed  not  with  them  at  the  same  altar. 

The  other  faction — ^more  dangerous  only  because  it  is  more  numerous _ 

has  liberty  emblazoned  on  its  banners  and  deadly  treason  festering  in  its 
heart.  It  is  engaged  in  an  unholy  crusade  against  the  Constitution,  which 
has  so  long  maintained  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  in  the  fond 
hope  that  they  may  involve  in  one  common  ruin  all  the  glorious  recollections 
of  the  past,  and  all  our  proud  anticipations  of  the  future.  Insignificant  and 
contemptible  in  itself,  it  is  formidable  only  for  its  tendency  to  unite  with  all 
other  factions  in  their  opposition  to  a  party  which  makes  no  concessions, 
courts  no  alliances,  asks  no  affiliations. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  mountains  of  the  North,  from  the 
plains  of  the  South,  from  the  valleys  of  the  West,  delegates  have  come  up  to¬ 
day  to  present  a  platform  and  to  select  a  standard  bearer  in  the  great  con¬ 
test  against  these  factions.  Uniting  as  a  band  of  brothers  around  the  altar 
of  our  common  country,  let  us  lay  upon  that  altar,  as  a  willing  sacrifice,  our 
personal  aspirations,  our  sectional  prejudices,  and  above  and  beyond  all,  our 
private  friendships. 

With  an  abiding  confidence  that  the  kindness  which  has  summoned  me  to 
tils  place,  will  sustain  me  in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  and  will  gener¬ 
ously  pardon  my  errors,  I  assume  the  trust  committed  to  me. 

The  Vice  Presidents  and  Secretaries  were  then  invited  to  take  seats 
on  the  stand. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  submitted  the  following  : 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS. 

Vour  Committee  proceeded  yesterday,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Ofivention,  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  find 
that  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  except  the  State  of  New  York,  are 

presen^  in  the  Convention  by  delegates  duly  elected  in  the  several 
ft  s,  by  State  or  District  organizations  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
^o^elected^*^  J’eport,  as  part  thereof,  full  lists  of  the  delegates 

There^were  contesting  claimants  of  the  seats  held  hy  the  delegation 
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■from  Missouri,  who  claim  to  be  admitted  either  in  part  or  in  whole  as 
delegates  from  the  same  State. 

The  following  gentlemen,  claiming  to  be  the  regular  delegation  from 
the  Democracy  of  Missouri,  had,  on  prima  facia  evidence,  been 
assigned  seats  in  the  Convention  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
viz  : 

Wm.  A.  Harris,  E.  D.  Bevitt,  'James  S.  Green,  A.  W.  Lamb,  P. 
H.  McBride,  Wm.  Shields,  R.  H.  Stephens,  S.  R.  Shrader,  John  S. 
McCracken,  Thos.  B.  English,  Joseph  Coffman,  Tliomas  B.  Hudson, 
D.  D.  Berry,  Fred.  Kennett,  Dr.  W.  Watson,  James  Craig,  John  S, 
Phelps,  and  were  represented  before  the  committee  by  Messrs.  Green 
and  Phelps. 

The  contesting  parties  who  claimed  seats  were  B.  Gratz  Brown, 
Barton  Able,  P.  J.  McSherry,  Stephen  Rice,  S.  J.  Lowe,  Jacob- Hall, 
Logan  Clarke,  John  M.  Richardson,  A.  McCoy,  John  D.  Stevenson, 
Thomas  L.  Price,  John  C.  Walker,  Patrick  H.  Davis,  Madison  Miller, 
P.  Harney,  J.  S.  Foy,  George  Smith  and  Samuel  Simmons,  and  were 
represented  before  the  committee  by  Messrs.  Price  and  Brown. 

The  committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  arguments 
and  statement  of  facts  of  either  side,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  they  have  arrived. 

After  hearing  fully  the  representatives  of  each  contesting  delegation, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  ; 

littelved,  That  the  Democratic  delegates  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  represented  before  the  Coe- 
mittee  by  Messrs.  Green  and  Phelps,  are  the  duly  elected  delegates  of  the  Democracy  of  Missouri, 
and  are  entitled  to  their  seats  in  the  National  Convention,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  contesting  dm- 
ants,  represented  by  Messrs.  Price  and  Brown. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  in  hearing  the  parties  to  the  contested 
seats  in  Missouri  has  prevented  any  hearing  of  the  two  sets  of  delegates 
from  New  York,  who  claim  respectively  to  represent  the  Democracr 
of  New  York,  but  that  hearing  has  been  commenced  this  morning,  and 
will  be  concluded  as  speedily  as  justice  to  the  parties  will  permit,  and 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  fm-ther  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfidly  submitted. 

June  3,  1856.  J.  A.  BAYARD,  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  T-  McFarland  of  Iowa,  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was,  amid  great  applause,  unanimously  concurred  in,  and  the 
delegates  from  Missouri  holding  seats  were  declared  entitled  to  the  same, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  contestants. 

Mr.  Bayard  asked,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  that 
they  be  allowed  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Convention,  which  was 
granted. 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  name  of  A.  W.  Lamb  he 
now  added  to  those  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  Adopted. 

A  delegate  from  Alabama  moved  a  resolution  to  admit  the  delegatf 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  into  the  Convention,  to  participate  in 
the  deliberations  and  action  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Twyman,  of  Kentucky,  was  opposed  to  the  delegates  from  th® 
District  of  Columbia,  who  had  no  votes  for  the  Presidency,  parficj' 
pating  in  the  action  of  the  Convention.  He  had  no  objection  to  thcif 
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admission,  as  lookers-on,  in  tke  hall.  He  moved  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  Illinois,  endeavored  to  address  the  Con¬ 
vention  on  this  question,  but  the  Chair  decided  that  he  was  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  Harris  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question ;  he 
merely  wished  to  read  a  telegraphic  despatch  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
announcing  that  the  Democracy  of  the  District  of  Columbia  had  carried 
the  election  in  Washington  by  a  handsome  majority.  (  Great  applause 
and  hurrahs.) 

The  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  the  resolutions  admitting  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  then  put  and  adopted  by  a 
large  majority. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  offered  the  following  resolution : 


That  the  seats  in  the  galleries  of  this  hall  be  declared  vacant,  and  that  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  divide  them,  pro  rata,  among  the  States  and  Territories,  and  issue  tickets 
accordingly  and  deliver  them  to  the  delegations  from  the  several  States  ;  Provided,  that  no  more 
persons  be  admitted  than  can  be  conveniently  and  safely  accommodated. 


Mr.  Mickle  of  New  Jersey  offered  the  following  amendment : 


Rtsolved^  That  the  galleries  on  the  right  of  the  President  be  appropriated  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  the  ladies,  and  gentlemen  accompanying  them. 


Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  and 
amendment  on  the  table.  The  votes  by  States  being  called  for,  resulted 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Massachusetts,  13;  Khode  Island,  4;  Connecticut,  6;  New 
Jersey,  7;  Pennsylvania,  21;  Delaware,  3;  North  Carolina,  10;  South 
Caioliua,  8;  Georgia,  6;  Louisiana,  6  ;  Ohio,  12 ;  Tennessee,  12;  In¬ 
diana,  13;  Illinois,  11;  Arkansas,  4;  Michigan,  6;  Texas,  4;  Iowa, 
4;  Wisconsin,  5;  California,  4.  Total,  159. 

Nays. — ^Maine,  8;  New  Hampshire,  5;  Vermont,  5;  Pennsylvania,  6; 
Maryland,  8;  Virginia,  15;  Georgia,  4  ;  Alabama,  9;  Mississippi,  7  ; 
Ohio,  12;  Kentuc%,  12;  Missouri,  9;  Florida,  3.  Total,  103. 


And  the  resolution  and  amendment  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia;  moved  that  a  ticket  of  admission  be  issued 
to  Mr.  D.  B.  Layne,  a  delegate  to  the  Convention,  whose  ticket  had 
ooen  lost.  Adopted. 

Judge  Mason,  of  Maryland,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

galleries  be  cleared,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Organization  be  instructed  to 
ue  tnree  tickets  to  each  delegate  of  the  Convention,  for  distribntion. 

Mr.  Mason  modified  the  resolution  by  inserting  one  instead  of  three, 
lit!'  Iowa,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  A 

by  States  being  made,  resulted  as  follows  ; 

YEA8.~New  Hampshire,  5;  Massachusetts,  13,  Khode  Island,  4; 
onnecticut,  6;  New  Jersey,  7;  Pennsylvania,  27,  Delaware,  3;  North 
arolina,  11;  South  Carolina,  8;  Georgia,  6;  Louisiana,  6;  Illinois,  11; 
ssouri,  9;  Michigan,  6;  Texas,  4;  Iowa,  4;  Wisconsin,  2;  Califor- 
Total,  136. 
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Nats. — Maine,  8;  Venn  out,  5;  Maryland,  8;  Virginia,  15,  Greorgia, 
4;  Alabama,  9;  Mississippi,  7;  Ohio,  24;  Kentucky,  12;  Tennessee,  12; 
Indiana,  13;  Arkansas,  4;  Florida,  3;  Wisconsin,  2.  Total,  126. 

And  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Singleton,  of  Mississippi,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  Th^  the  gallaies  of  this  hall  be  declared  free  to  all  spectators. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  offered  the  following  amendment :  That  the 
question  of  admission  of  persons  to  seats  in  the  galleries,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Organization,  with  directions  to  adopt  some  equal 
and  just  plan  for  the  admission  of  persons  from  the  several  States ; 
and  that  said  Committee  report  to  the  Convention  as  early  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 

On  motion  the  resolution  and  amendment  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Maine  offered  the  followii^  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  be  instructed  to  issue  no  more  tickets  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  this  hall,  without  the  special  order  of  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Pettit,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the  galleries  be  cleared,  which 
motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  refer  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Maine,  and  all  otker  resolutions  on  the  subject,  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements. 

Mr.  McMullen,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Thompsmi,  of  Mississippi,  c^ered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  be  instructed  to  admit  Mr.  J.  W.  McDonaUto 
his  seat  as  reporter  from  Mississippi.  Adopted. 

After  several  motions  to  amend,  and  considerable  debate  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  galleries, 

Mr.  McLane,  of  Maryland,  said — Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I 
desire  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  that  in 
this  hall  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  seat  a  number  of  persons  greater 
than  the  number  that  has  been  provided  for.  I  will  state  further,  that 
it  was  not  the  design  of  the  Committee  originally  to  apply  the  gal¬ 
leries  to  the  use  of  the  press.  It  was  designed  to  seat  the  reporters  for 
the  various  newspapers  on  the  platform  on  each  side  of  the  President. 
That  was  the  arrangement  made  for  the  press.  If  gentlemen  will  loot 
at  the  platform  and  consider  that,  in  the  plan  of  organization  now 
adopted,  room  must  be  made  for  three  Vice-Presidents,  and  thirty-one 
Secretaries,  they  will  see  that  the  press  had  as  large  a  space  as  possible 
devoted  to  their  use.  I  would  remark  that  over  three  hundred  appli' 
cations  were  made  for  tickets  by  gentlemen,  under  the  style  of  repor¬ 
ters  for  the  press.  In  very  few  cases  was  it  believed  that  these  were 
efficient  reporters  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention.  In  very  few 
cases  did  they  profess  to  be  so.  They  simply  professed  to  be  attached  to 
corps  of  reporters.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  of  which  I  a® 
not  a  member,  but  which  I  have  been  requested  to  represent  on  this 
floor,  deemed  it  proper  that  these  gentlemen  should  be  admitted  ^ 
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reporters,  and  have  seats  in  the  galleries  as  such.  The  Committee  did 
not  think  it  ought  to  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  to  these  gentle¬ 
men  who  professed  to  he  reporters  of  the  press,  that  they  could  not 
have  seats  when  there  was  a  place  for  them.  But  they  understood  very 
■well  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  Convention  when  organized  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  galleries  to  its  own  use.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  has  no  such  right.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  hall  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  suitable  for  its  ac¬ 
commodation. 

With  these  views  I  have  suggested  to  the  honorable  member  from 
Mississippi,  and  to  the  Convention,  that  this  resolution  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  be  instructed  to  issue  new 
tickets  for  the  galleries,  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  The  pre¬ 
sent  gallery  tickets  will  be  cancelled  after  to-day.  This  suggestion  was 
ad^ted,  and  the  Committee  so  instructed. 

D.  C.  Buel,  of  California,  moved  that  the  Convention  appoint  one 
Seargant-at-Arms,  and  two  deputies,  for  the  Convention. 

Dr.  Cottman,  of  Louisiana,  suggested  that  the  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements  appoint  these  ofldcers. 

Some  one  else  proposed  that  the  President  make  these  appointments. 
Adopted. 

Mr.  McMullen,  of  Viiginia,  moved  that  the  Convention,  when  it 
adjourns,  adjourn  to  to-morrow  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.  Adopted. 

A  letter  of  invitation  to  use  their  hall,  was  read  from  the  Young 
Men’s  Democratic  Association  ;  also,  a  letter  from  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ohio,  inviting  the  members  to  attend  their  exhibition  on 
Elm  street,  on  Thursday  next. 

Judge  ClitheraU,  of  Alabama,  moved  a  resolution  that  each  delegate, 
when  addressing  the  Convention,  should  proceed  to  the  stand  and  ad¬ 
dress  the  body  from  that  place.  Kejeeted. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  J.  L.  Dawson,  of  Penn.,  the  Convention  took 
a  recess  until  four  o’clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  4  o’clock  the  President  called  the  Convention  to  order. 

Hilliard  Salisbury,  of  Delawai-e — ^Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state 
that,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  now^  in  Cincinnati  fifteen  or  twenty 
members  of  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  come  here  with  the  expectation  of  witnessing,  or 
participating  in  this  Convention,  I  offer  this  resolution; 

Jiesoloed,  That  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  who  may  be  in  Cincinnati  during  the  session  of  the  Convention,  are  invited  to 
take  Beats  on  the  platform  and  floor  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Alabama — I  move  to  amend,  hyinviting  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  different  State  Legislatures  who  may  be  now  in  the  city. 

After  some  debate,  Mr.  Avery  ofN.  C.,  said — As  this  Convention 
has  no  time  to  send  out  and  collect  the  balance  of  mankind,  I  move  to 
my  the  resolution  and  amendments  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  them  on  the  table  was  cRxiied. 
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Mr.  Petit,  of  Indiana — desire  to  inquire,  for  I  have  been  informally 
informed  that  such  is  the  case,  whether  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions 
is  ready  to  report.  If  they  are  ready  I  desire  to  move  that  they  he 
permitted  to  report. 

Mr.  Wilson — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  is 
absent  from  his  seat,  and,  therefore,  cannot  answer.  I  am  informed, 
however,  that  the  Committee  will  not  he  prepared  to  report  till 
to-moiTow  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Child  of  Connecticut,  said — Mr.  President,  I  wish  members 
of  this  honorable  body,  assembled  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  to 
set  apart  a  short  period  for  communing  with  each  other,  and  telling 
each  other  their  experience  in  the  Democratic  church.  Certainly,  the 
time  not  devoted  to  the  business  which  has  called  us  hither,  could  not 
he  more  usefully  or  profitably  employed.  I  stand  here,  sir,  in  this 
National  Convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  democracy  of 
every  State  of  our  glorious  confederacy,  a  representative  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut — a  representative  from  the  county  of  Wyndham,  more 
commonly  called  “  Wolf  Den”  coimty,  the  county  which  was  the 
residence  of  that  ever-to-he-remembered  hero  who  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  patriots  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  patriots  of  South 
Carolina,  in  that  revolutionary  struggle  by  which  was  achieved  the 
freedom  we  now  enjoy.  It  will  be  remembered  here,  on  this  occasion, 
when  we  have  again  assembled  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  fraternity, 
in  the  defense  of  a  common  cause,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
object,  that  South  Carolina  was  one  of  the  immortal  Thirteen.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  Connecticut,  the  State  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  was  also  one  of  the  immortal  Thirteen.  My  object 
in  introducing  this  resolution  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  time  for  the 
different  delegations  from  the  various  parts  of  thisgreat  Union,  to  com¬ 
pare  notes  with  each  other.  I  hope,  as  there  is  nothing  else  to  occupy 
the  time  and  attention  of  this  body,  that  an  opportunity  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  and  for  allowing  mem¬ 
bers  to  tell  their  experience  in  the  different  States  of  the  confederacy.” 

Mr.  Child’s  resolution  was  one  of  invitation  to  the  delegates  from 
the  various  States,  to  give  their  views  on  the  present  state  of  parties. 
The  resolution  was  not  acted  on. 

Mr  Phelps,  of  Missouri,  proposed  a  resolution  that  the  Committee 
on  resolutions  be  authorized  to  have  their  report  printed  so  that  it 
could  be  laid  before  all  the  members,  and  made  the  order  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hallett,  of  Massachusetts,  stated  that  there  would  be  one  more 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  that  the  resolutions  were  nearly  all  agreed 
upon,  and  that  steps  had  already  been  taken  to  have  the  re.solutions 
printed,  and  that  they  would  be  reported  to-morrow  at  10  o’clock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Petit,  of  Indiana,  the  Convention  then  adjourned 
till  to-monow,  Wednesday,  June  4,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 
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THIRD  DAY’S  PROCEEDINGS. 

Morning  Session,  Jcne  4,  1856. 

At  ten  o’dock  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
General  Ward. 

After  waiting  some  time,  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Maryland,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  necessity  of  transacting  business  in 
its  regular  order,  and  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  supposed  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  first  in  order,  and  if  so,  he  would 
now  call  for  it. 

Mr.  Hallett,  (who  had  ascended  the  platform)  said — He  would  state 
that  the  Committee  is  prepared  to  make  its  report  as  soon  as  the 
Convention  is  ready  to  receive  it. 

[Voices. — Now  !  Now !] 

The  President. — ^The  Convention  must  come  to  entire  order  before 
the  Chairman  will  proceed  to  read  the  resolutions. 

The  Convention  having  come  to  order,  Mr.  Hallett  said: 

I  have  been  instructed,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  reso¬ 
lutions,  to  report  to  this  Convention  the  platform  of  resolutions  which 
they  have  adopted.  I  am  also  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  say 
that  the  portion  of  the  resolutions  which  relates  toKanzas  and  Nebras¬ 
ka,  and  those  propositions  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  with  entire 
unanimity,  every  member  from  every  State  having  signified  his  perfect 
acquiescence  in  these  resolutions.  There  is  another  and  very  important 
class  of  resolutions,  relating  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 
While  these  resolutions  have  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  as 
as  a  portion  of  the  platform,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  they  were  not 
adopted  with  entire  unanimity.  I  am  also  instructed  to  report  a  reso¬ 
lution,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  concerning  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

With  these  explanations  I  shall  proceed  to  read  the  resolutions: 

REPORT  OE  THE  COMMITTEE  OK  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  by  their  Chairman,  Mr.  Hallett,  of  Massachusetts, 
submit  the  follovoing  Report : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Democracy  place  their  trust  in  the  intelligence, 
the  patriotism,  and  the  discriminating  justice  of  the  American  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  this  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  our  political  creed, 
which  we  are  proud  to  maintain  before  the  world,  as  the  great  moral  element 
ia  a  form  of  government  springing  from  and  upheld  by  the  popular  will ;  and 
we  contrast  it  with  the  creed  and  practice  of  Federalism,  under  whatever 
name  or  form,  which  seeks  to  palsy  the  will  of  the  constituent,  and  which 
conceives  no  imposture  too  monstrous  foi  the  popular  credulity.’ 

Resolved,  therefore.  That,  entertaining  these  views,  the  Democratic  party  of 
this  Union,  through  their  Delegates  assembled  in  a  general  Convention,  coming 
together  in  a  spirit  of  concord,  of  devotion  to  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  a  free 
representative  government,  and  appealing  to  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  recti- 
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tnde  of  their  intentionB,  renew  and  re-assert  before  the  American  people,  the 
declarations  of  principles  avowed  by  them  when,  on  former  occasions  in 
general  Convention,  they  have  presented  their  candidates  for  the  popular 
suffrages. 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  power,  derived  solely 
from  the  Constitution ;  and  the  grants  of  power  made  therein  ought  to  be 
strictly  construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents  of  the  government ;  and 
that  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  constitutional 
powers. 

2.  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  General  Government  the 
power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements. 

3.  That  the  Constitution  docs  not  confer  authority  upon  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  several  States,  con¬ 
tracted  for  local  and  internal  improvements,  or  other  State  purposes;  nor  would 
such  assumption  be  just  or  expedient. 

4.  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Government  to  f^ter 
one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  any  other,  or  to  cherish  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our  common  country; 
that  every  citizen  and  every  section  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  and 
insist  upon  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  complete  an  ample 
protection  of  persons  and  property  from  domestic  violence  or  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion. 

6.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Government  to  enforce  and 
practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  and  that  no 
more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  for  the  gradual,  but  certain  extinction  of 
the  public  debt. 

6.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ought  to  be  sacredly  applied  to  the 
national  objects  specified  in  the  Constitution ;  and  that  we  are  opposed  to  any 
law  for  the  distribution  of  such  proceeds  among  the  States,  as  alike  inexpe¬ 
dient  in  policy  and  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

7.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  national  bank ;  that  we  believe 
such  an  institution  one  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
calculated  to  place  the  business  of  the  country  within  the  control  of  a  concen¬ 
trated  money  power,  and  above  the  laws  and  the  will  of  the  people;  and  that 
the  results  of  Democratic  legislation  in  this  and  all  other  financial  measures 
upon  which  issues  have  been  made  between  the  two  political  parties  of  the 
country,  have  demonstrated  to  candid  and  practical  men  of  all  parties,  their 
soundness,  safety,  and  utility,  in  all  business  pursuits. 

8.  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  Government  from  banking 
institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  funds  of  the  Government, 
and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

9.  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  from  the  President  the  qualified 
veto  power,  by  which  he  is  enabled,  under  restrictions  and  responsibilities 
amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  public  interests,  to  suspend  the  passage  of  a  bill 
whose  merits  cannot  secure  tne  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Eepresenlatives,  until  the  judgment  of  the  people  can  be  obtained 
thereon,  andT  which  has  saved  the  American  people  from  the  corrupt  and  tyran¬ 
nical  domination  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  from  a  corrupting 
system  of  general  internal  improvements. 

10.  That  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Constitution,  which  makes  ours  the  Ian 
of  liberty,  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been 
cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic  faith,  and  every  attempt  to  abridge  tne 
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privilege  of  becoming  citizens  and  the  owners  of  soil  among  us,  ought  to  be 
resisted  with  the  same  spirit  which  swept  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  from 
our  statute  books. 

And,  Whekeas,  Sihce  the  foregoing  declaration  was  uniformly  adopted  by 
our  predecessors  in  National  Conventions,  an  adverse  political  and  religious 
test  has  been  secretly  organized  by  a  party  claiming  to  be  exclusively  Ame¬ 
rican,  it  is  proper  that  the  American  Democracy  should  clearly  define  its 
relation  thereto,  and  declare  its  determined  opposition  to  all  secret  political 
societies,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called. 

Resolved,  That  the  foundation  of  this  union  of  States  having  been  laid  in, 
and  its  prosperity,  expansion,  and  pre-eminent  example  in  free  government, 
built  upon  entire  freedom  in  matters  of  religious  concernment,  and  no  re¬ 
spect  of  person  in  regard  to  rank  or  place  of  birth ;  no  party  can  justly  be 
deemed  national,  constitutional,  or  in  accordance  with  American  principles, 
which  bases  its  exclusive  organization  upon  religious  opinions  and  accidental 
birth-place.  And  hence  a  political  crusade  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  against  Catholic  and  foreign-born,  is  neither 
justified  by  the  past  history  or  the  future  prospects  of  the  country,  nor  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  enlarged  freedom  which  peculiarly 
distinguishes  the  American  system  of  popular  government. 

Resolved,  That  we  reiterate  with  renewed  energy  of  purpose,  the  well  con¬ 
sidered  declarations  of  former  Conventions  upon  the  sectional  issue  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Slaver^,  and  concerning  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States. 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with  or 
control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  States,  and  that  such  States 
are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs, 
not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  abolitionists,  or 
others,  naade  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to 
take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most 
alarming  and  dangerous  consequences ;  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an  in¬ 
evitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  endanger  the 
stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by 
any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  proposition  covers,  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  the 
vhole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress ;  and  therefore,  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  national  platform,  will  abide  by  and 
adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts  known  as  the  Compromise  measures, 
settled  by  the  Congress  of  1850 ;  “  the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  ser¬ 
vice  or  labor,”  included;  which  act  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed,  or  so 
changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efiSciency. 

3.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing,  fn  Con¬ 
gress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  under  whatever  shape 
or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold,  the  prin- 
*  oiples  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  and  in 

the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  1799:  that  it  adopts 
those  principles  as  copstituting  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  its  political 
creed,  and  is  resolved  to  carry  them  out  in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import. 

And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet  the  issue  on  which  a  sectional  party, 
subsisting  exclusively  on  slavery  agitation,  now  relies  to  test  the  fidelity  of 
he  people,  north  and  south,  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union — 

al/  That  claiming  fellowship  with,  and  desiring  the  co-operation  of 

u  who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  as  the 
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paramount  issue — and  repudiating  all  sectional  parties  and  platforms  con¬ 
cerning  domestic  slavery,  which  seek  to  embroil  the  States  and  incite  to  trea¬ 
son  and  armed  resistance  to  law  in  the  Territories;  and  whose  avowed  pur¬ 
poses,  if  consummated,  must  end  in  civil  war  and  disunion.  The  American 
Democracy  recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws 
establishing  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  embodying  the  only 
sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  “slavery  question”  upon  which  the  great  na¬ 
tional  idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country  can  repose  in  its  determined 
conservatism  of  the  Union— Non-Inteefeeence  by  Congeess  with  Slaveetik 
State  and  Tereitort,  oe  in  the  Disteict  of  Columbia. 

2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Compromises  of  1850 — confirmed  by  both 
the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  national  Conventions —ratified  by  the 
people  in  the  election  of  1852 — and  rightly  applied  to  the  organization  of 
Territories  in  1854. 

3.  That  by  the  uniform  application  of  this  Democratic  principle  to  the 
organization  of  territories,  and  to  the  admission  of  new  States,  with  or  with 
out  domestic  slavery,  as  they  may  elect — the  equal  rights  of  all  the  States 
will  be  preserved  intact — the  original  compacts  of  the  Constitution  maintained 
inviolate — and  the  perpetuity  and  expansion  of  this  Union  insured  to  its 
utmost  capacity  of  embracing,  in  peace  and  harmony,  every  future  American 
State  that  may  be  constituted  or  annexed,  with  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  of  all  the  Territories, 
including  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  acting  through  the  legally  an#  fairly  ex¬ 
pressed  will  of  a  majority  of  actual  residents,  and  whenever  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants  justifies  it;  to  form  a  Constitution,  with  or  without  domestic 
slavery,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  other  States. 

Resolved,  finally.  That  in  the  view  of  the  condition  of  popular  institutions  in 
the  Old  World  (and  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  sectional  agitation,  combined 
with  the  attempt  to  enforce  civil  and  religious  disabilities  against  the  rights 
of  acquiring  and  enjoying  citizenship,  in  our  own  land) — a  high  and  sacred 
duty  is  devolved  with  increased  responsibility  upon  the  Democratic  party  of 
this  country,  as  the  party  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  rights  of 
every  State,  and  thereby  the  Union  of  the  States ;  and  to  sustain  and  advance 
among  us  constitutional  liberty,  by  continuing  to  resist  all  monopolies  and 
exclusive  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
and  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence  to  those  principles  and  compromises 
of  the  Constitution,  which  are  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace 
and  uphold  the  Union  as  it  was,  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  shall 
be,  in  the  full  expansion  of  the  energies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and  pro¬ 
gressive  people. 

1.  Resolved,  That  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of 

this  country,  which  are  inferior  to  no  domestic  question  whatever.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  people  of  the  U  nited  States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of 
free  seas  and  progressive  free  trade  throughout  the  world,  and,  by  solemn 
manifestations,  to  place  their  moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their  successful 
example.  ' 

2.  Resolved,  That  our  geographical  and  political  position  with  referencf 
fu  the  other  States  of  this  continent,  no  less  than  the  interest  of  our  commerce 
and  the  development  of  our  growing  power,  requires  that  we  should  hold  as 
sacred  the  principles  involved  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine:  their  bearing  anu 
import  admit  of  no  misconstruction ;  they  should  be  applied  with  unbending 
rigidity. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  great  highway  which  nature,  as  well  as  the  assent  of 
the  States  most  immediately  interested  in  its  maiutainance,  has  marked  out 
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for  a  free  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans,  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  realized  by  the  spirit  of  modern 
times  and  the  unconquerable  energy  of  our  people.  That  result  should  be 
secured  by  a  timely  and  efficient  exertion  of  the  control  which  we  have  the 
right  to  claim  over  it,  and  no  power  on  earth  should  be  suffered  to  impede  or 
clog  its  progress  by  any  interference  with  the  relations  it  may  suit  our  policy 
to  establish  between  our  government  and  the  Governments  of  the  States  within 
whose  dominions  it  lies.  We  can,  under  no  circumstance,  surrender  our  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  the  adjustment  of  all  questions  arising  out  of  it. 

4.  Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  so  commanding  an  interest,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  not  but  sympathize  with  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
by  the  people  of  Central  America  to  regenerate  that  portion  of  the  continent 
which  covers  the  passage  across  the  Interoceanic  Isthmus. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  expect  of  the  next  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  every  proper  effort  be  made  to  insure  our  ascendancy  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  to  maintain  a  permanent  protection  to  the  great  outlets  through 
which  are  emptied  into  its  waters  the  products  raised  out  of  the  soil,  and  the 
commodities  created  by  the  industry  of  the  people  of  our  Western  valleys, 
and  of  the  Union  at  large. 

B.  F.  HALLETT,  Chairman. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  with  respect  to  overland  communication  with 
the  Pacific : 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  recognizes  the  great  importance,  in  a 
political  and  commercial  point  of  view,  of  a  safe  and  speedy  communication, 
by  military  and  postal  roads,  through  our  own  territory,  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  this  Union,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  exercise  promptly  all  its  constitutional  power  for  the  attainment 
of  that  object. 

The  reading  of  the  resolutions  on  Know-Nothingism  and  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  question  was  followed  by  long  continued  and  enthusiastic 
applause  ;  in  which  every  delegation  joined  in  the  most  earnest  manner. 

Mr.  Hallett — I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  lay  these  resolu¬ 
tions  before  the  Convention. 

W.  F.  Packer,  of  Pennsylvania — I  move  that  this  report  and  resolu¬ 
tions  be  unanimously  adopted,  without  the  crossing  of  a  f  or  the  dot¬ 
ting  of  an  i. 

[Great  applause.] 

Mr.  Conway,  of  Virginia — I  move  that  there  be  a  division  of  the 
question,  and  that  the  Convention  first  act  upon  the  resolutions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Nation.  There  were  delegates  here, 
especially  from  the  State  which  he  in  part  represented,  who  were  not 
prepared  to  adopt  all  these  resolutions ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
divide  the  body  on  the  resolutions. 

F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts — As  this  report  is  the  unanimous 
result  of  the  labors  of  a  committee  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 

lates,  and  I  believe  embodies  principles  which  have  obtained  the  acqui¬ 
escence  of  all  the  Democrats  in  eveiy  part  of  our  Union,  I  shall  move 
tiie  previous  question. 
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M.  E.  H.  Garnett,  of  Virginia — rise  to  a  point  of  order.  A  divi- 
sion  of  tlie  question  has  been  asked  by  my  colleague,  that  takes  prece¬ 
dence. 

Mr.  Garnett ;  Before  such  resolutions  are  forced  upon  us — ■before 
they  are  forced  upon  the  Democracy  of  the  Old  Dominion,  which  has 
steadily  opposed  the  doctrines  embraced  in  one  of  them — that  Old 
Dominion  which  has  never  faltered  in  defense  of  the  Democratic  faith 
— before  you  force  such  resolutions  upon  us,  I  ask  for  a  division  of  the 
question. 

Several  members  here  arose  and  called  to  order,  and  insisted  that 
there  could  be  no  debate  pending  a  call  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Hibbard,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  that  the  call  for  a  division  of 
the  main  question,  tmder  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  was 
in  order  after  the  previous  question  was  demanded  and  sustained,  and 
that  any  one  member  was  entitled  to  have  the  main  question  divided. 

The  President  said  that  the  previous  question  having  been  demanded, 
the  question  first  in  order  was,  shall  the  call  for  the  previous  qeestion 
be  sustained?  Then,  if  it  was  sustained,  the  question  should  be,  shall 
the  main  question  be  now  put?  And  if  that  was  decided  in  the  afiirm- 
ative,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  entitled  to  have  the  main 
question  divided. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Missouri — ^Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  suggest  that  the 
right  of  a  delegation  from  a  State,  which  casts  thirty-five  votes  upon 
this  floor,  to  be  admitted,  has  not  been  settled,  and  I  would  ask  whether 
it  is  not  premature  to  adopt  the  resolutions  just  read  before  New  York 
is  heard.  I  think  it  is,  and  I  appeal  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  withdraw  the  call  for  the  previous  question,  that  I  may  move 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  this  platform  until  the  New 
York  contested  case  is  decided. 

Mr.  Butler  refused  to  withdraw  the  call  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  that  the  Convention  should 
first  consider  the  resolutions  reported,  and  acted  upon  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  disregarding  the  extra  resolution  relative  to  a  public  road. 

The  Chair,  however,  would  not  entertain  the  motion,  but  the  previ¬ 
ous  question  being  seconded,  was  put  to  the  body,  and  the  body  sus¬ 
tained  it  by  a  large  majority.  The  order  was  that  the  Convention 
would  now  vote  upon  the  resolution  relating  to  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  country. 

The  call  was  for  a  vote  by  States. 

The  States  were  severally  called,  and  each  delegation  unanimously 
voted  aye  in  favor  of  the  resolutions.  The  Virginia  and  Mississippi 
delegations  alone  letired  to  consult,  but  returned  with  their  unanimous 
approval  of  the  resolutions. 
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■  When  the  North  Carolina  vote  was  announced,  Mr.  Avery,  who  was 
the  organ  of  the  delegation,  remarked,  “  North  Carolina  gives  ten  votes 
for  the  resolutions,  and  will  give  ten  thousand  in  November.”  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

When  Alabama  was  called.  Gov.  Chapman  cried  out,  “  Alabama 
votes  nine  votes  for  the  resolutions,  and  in  November,  as  usual,  she 
will  roll  up  her  fifteen  thousand  Democratic  majority.”  [Cheers.] 

When  Kentucky  was  called,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Wicklifie  announced 
that  Kentucky  gave  her  twelve  votes  for  the  resolutions,  and  all  she 
could  promise  would  be  a  majority  in  November  next.  [Loud  ap¬ 
plause.] 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  several  delegations  had  voted 
unanimously,  to-wit :  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  votes  in  favor  of  the 
resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  relating  to  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wicklifie — Before  we  are  called  on  to  vote  on  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  resolutions,  I  think  we  should  have  time  from  now  till 
three  o’clock,  in  order  that  in  a  pure  air  and  a  clear  atmosphere  we 
may  look  at  them  with  some  degree  of  deliberation,  and  appreciate  the 
importance  of  our  action  in  either  accepting  or  rejecting  them.  1  ask 
for  my  State  a  recess  until  4  o’clock.  Eejected. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Mo.,  moved  to  adjourn  to  4  o’clock.  Lost,  ayes  78, 
nays  193. 

Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  moved  a  recess  for  one  hour.  If  the  vote 
was  taken  on  the  other  resolutions  without  a  recess,  he  should  ask  leave 
for  the  Virginia  delegation  to  retire,  to  consult  for  at  least  that  time. 
Lost. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut,  demanded  that  under  the  division  of 
the  question,  the  remaining  resolutions  should  be  voted  on  separately. 

The  President  said  that  a  vote  upon  each  would  be  so  taken. 

Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  asked  leave  for  the  delegation  to  retire  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation  as  to  their  action  upon  the  remaining  reso¬ 
lutions. 

Leave  was  given  by  the  Convention  ;  and  the  same  was  requested  for 
the  like  purpose  by  the  delegations  of  Maryland  and  Missouri,  which 
was  acceded  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  the  Convention  took  a 
recess  until  two  o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION - JUNE  4tH. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o’clock,  •  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 

In  conformity  with  the  resolution  empowering  the  President '  to 
appoint  a  Sergeant-at-aims  and  two  assistants,  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made  :  principal  Sergeant-at-arms,  George  W.  Palmer; 
assistants,  John  E.  Johnson  and  Stephen  S.  Ayres, 

Mr.  Hibbard,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
the  first  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Eesolntions,  and  that 
said  motion  be  laid  on  the  table.  The  motion  prevailed  nuanimously. 

The  Chair  then  proceeded  to  take  the  vote  on  the  questions  relative 
to  foreign  policy.  The  first  resolution  was  as  follows ; 

1.  Resolved,  That  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  which 
are  inferior  to  no  domestic  questions  whatever.  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas  and  progressive  free  trade  throughout  the 
world,  and,  by  solemn  manifestations,  to  place  their  moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their  successful 
example. 

The  vote  by  States  being  called,  the  following  States  voted  unani¬ 
mously  in  the  affirmative ; 

Maine  8,  New  Hampshire  5.  Vermont  5,  Massachusetts  13,  New 
Jersey  7,  Pennsylvania  27,  Virginia  15,  North  Carolina  10,  Sontli 
Carolina  8,  Louisiana  6,  Ohio  23,  Indiana  13,  Elinois  11,  Missouri  9, 
Arkansas  4,  Michigan  6,  Florida  3,  Texas  4,  Iowa  4,  Wisconsin  5, 
Kentucky  12. 

The  following  States  divided :  Connecticut — 1  aye,  5  nays  ;  Tennes¬ 
see — 11  ayes,  1  nay.  The  following  States  voted  in  the  negative: 
Ehode  Island  4,  Delaware  3,  Maryland  6,  Georgia  10. 

The  Chair  proclaimed  the  resolution  adopted,  by  230  ayes,  29  nays. 

The  second  resolution,  which  is  as  follows,' was  then  voted  on  by 
States : 

2.  Resolved,  That  our  geographical  and  political  position  with  reference  to  other  States  of  th’i 
continent,  no  less  than  the  interest  of  our  commerce,  and  the  development  of  our  growing 
power,  requires  that  we  should  hold  as  sacred  the  principles  involved  in  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
their  bearing  and  import  admit  of  no  misconstruction;  they  should  be  applied  with  unbenamg 

rigidity- 

The  following  was  the  vote  : 

Ayes — ^Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  12,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  6,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Kentuckyf 
Tennessee  11,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida, 
Texas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California — 239. 

Nays — ^Massachusetts  1,  Rhode  Island  4,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Geor¬ 
gia  4,  Tennessee  1 — 21. 

C.  A.  Wickliffe,  of  the  Kentucky  delegation,  asked  leave  to  change 
their  vote  on  first  resolution  from  the  negative  to  the  affinaativc 
Granted.  [Applanse.J 
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Tbe  Mississippi  delegation  asked  leave  to  change  their  vote  to  the 
affirmative,  which  was  granted.  [Applause.] 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  following  resolution  : 


3.  Resolved,  That  the  great  highway  which  nature,  as  weU  as  the  assent  of  the  States  moat 
immediately  interest^  m  its  maintenance,  has  marked  out  for  free  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  achievments  realized  bv 
the  spirit  of  modern  times  and  the  unconquerable  energy  of  our  people.  That  result  should 
secured  by  a  timely  and  efficient  exertion  of  the  conti*ol  which  we  have  the  right  to  claim  over  it- 
ard  no  power  on  earth  should  ^  suffered  to  impede  or  clog  its  progress  by  any  interference  with 
the  relations  it  may  suit  our  pohcy  to  establish  between  our  government  and  the  governments  of 
the  States  withm  whose  dominions  it  lies.  We  can,  under  no  ciicumstances  suirender  our  nre- 
ponderance  in  the  adjustment  of  all  questions  arising  out  of  it,  ^ 


Ayes — Maine  7,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts.  Connec¬ 
ticut  4,  New  Jersey,  7,  Pennsylvania  27,  North  Carolina  10,  Georgia 
10,  Alabama  9,  Mississippi  7,  Tennessee  7,  Indiana  13,  Illinois  11, 
Missouri  9,  Arkansas  4,  Michigan  6,  Florida  3,  Texas  4,  Iowa  4,  Wis¬ 
consin  5,  California  4,  Louisiana  6,  Ohio  23 — 180. 

Nays— Maine  1,  Khode  Island  4,  Connecticut  2,  Delaware  3,  Mary¬ 
land  6,  Virginia  15,  South  Carolina  8,  Kentucky  12,  Tennessee  5—56. 


The  vote  by  States  was  then  taken  on  the  following  resolution  : 


Resolved,  That  in  view  of  so  commanding  an  interest,  the  people  of  the  United  States  cannot 
bat  sympatliize  with  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  people  of  Central  America  to  reuen- 
erate  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  covers  the  passage  across  the  Interoceanic  Isthmus. 


Ayes-— Maine  8,  New  Hampshire  5,  Vermont  5,  Massachusetts  13, 
Connecticut  4,  New  Jersey  7,  Pennsylvania  27,  Virginia  15,  North 
Carolina  9,  Georgia  10,  Alabama  9,  Mississippi  7,  Louisiana  6,  Ohio 
23,  Tennessee  10,  Indiana  13,  Illinois  11,  Missouri  9,  Arkansas  4, 
Michigan  6,  Florida  3,  Texas  4,  Iowa  4,  Wisconsin  5,  California  4—^ 


— Ehode  Island  4,  Connecticut  2,  Delaware  3,  Maryland  6, 
North  Carolina  1,  South  Carolina  8,  Kentucky  12,  Tennessee  2—  38. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  by  States,  on  the  following  resolution  : 


^  Democratic  party  will  expect  of  the  next  administration  that  every  proper 

ascendency  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  maintain  a  perman^t 
potMtion  to  the  great  outlets  through  which  are  emptied  into  its  waters  the  products  raised  out 
Se  Union commodiUes  created  by  the  industry  of  the  people  of  our  Western  valleys  and 


Ayes-— Maine  7,  New  Hampshire  5,  Vermont  5,  Massachusetts  11, 
Connecticut  4,  New  Jersey  7,  Pennsylvania  27,  Virginia  15,  North 
Carolina  9,  Georgia  10,  Alabama  9,  Mississippi  7,  Louisiana  6,  Ohio 
•^0,  Kentucky  12,  Tennesssee  9,  Indiana  13,  Illinois  11,  Missouri  9, 
Arkansas  4,  Michigan  6,  Florida  3,  Texas  4,  Iowa  4,  Wisconsin  5, 
California  4 — 229. 

Nays — ^Maine  1,  Massachusetts  2,  Rhode  Island  4,  Connecticut  2, 
Delaware  4,  Maryland  8,  North  Carolina  1,  South  Carolina  8,  Ten¬ 
nessee  3—33. 

The  following  resolution  then  coming  up,  H.  Salisbury,  of  Dela- 
Y^are,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table : 


Democratic  party  recognixea  the  great  importance,  in  a  poHticaJ  and  com- 
onr  own  speedy  communication  by  military  and  postal  roads,  throuen 

of  the  ffed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  this  Union,  and  that  it  is  the  dui 

Government  to  exercise  promptly  aU  its  constitutional  powei-s  for  the  attainment 
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On  this  motion  the  vote  was  as  follows  ; 

Ayes — Maine  1;  New  Hampshire  4,  Massachnsetts  17,  Rhode  Island 
4,  Connecticut  6,  New  Jersey  7,  Pennsylvania  27,  Delaware  3,  Vir¬ 
ginia  15,  North  Carolina  10,  South  Carolina  8,  Greorgia  6,  Alabama 
(under  protest  of  Judge  Clitherall)  9,  Mississippi  7,  Ohio  16,  Kentucky’ 
o,  Tennessee  3,  Florida  3 — 154  yeas. 

Nays — ^Maine  7,  New  Hampshire  1,  Vermont  5,  Massachusetts  12, 
Maryland  6,  Georgia  4,  Louisiana  6,  Ohio  6,  Kentucky  4,  Tennessee  9, 
Indiana  13,  Illinois  11,  Missouri  9,  Arkansas  4,  Michigan  6,  Texas  4, 
Iowa  4,  Wisconsin  5,  California  4—120  nays. 

So  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  three 
last  resolutions  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  and  G.  W. 
Peck,  of  Michigan,  moved  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

On  this  motion  the  vote  was  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — ^Maine,  8 ;  New  Hampshire,  5  ;  Vermont,  5  ;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  5  ;  New  Jersey,  7  ;  Pennsylvania,  27  ;  Maryland,  1 ;  Noitli 
Carolina,  10  ;  Mississippi,  7  ;  Louisiana,  6  ;  Ohio,  23  ;  Tennessee, 
10  ;  Indiana,  13  ;  Illinois,  11  ;  Missouri,  9  ;  Arkansas,  4 ;  Michigan, 
6  ;  Florida,  3  ;  Texas,  4  ;  Iowa,  4  ;  Wisconsin,  5 ;  California,  4 
—171. 

Nats. — ^Massachusetts,  4;  Rhode  Island,  4;  Connecticut,  6  ;  Dela¬ 
ware,  3  ;  Maryland,  7  ;  Virginia,  15  ;  South  Carolina,  8  ;  Georgia, 
9 ;  Alabama,  9  ;  Kentucky,  12  ;  Tennessee,  2 — 79. 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Government  are  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  of  this  Convention,  and  are  not  to  be  exacted  as  articles  of  party  fiuth. 

G.  W.  Peck,  of  Michigan,  objected  that  this  resolution  could  not  be 
entertained,  but  must,  under  the  rules,  go  to  the  Committee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions. 

Mr.  Meade — after  in  vain  asking  to  he  heard  on  the  resolution,  the 
Chair  deciding  that  the  question  could  not  he  debated,  but  must  go  to 
the  committee — moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended. 

A  vote  by  States  was  called  for  and  resulted  as  follows : 

Ayes. — Delaware,  3  ;  Maryland,  7  ;  Virginia,  15  ;  South  Carolina, 
8  ;  Kentucky,  12 ;  Tennessee,  9  ;  Missouri,  9 ;  Arkansas,  4 ;  Florida, 
3 ;  Texas,  4—74. 

Nays. — ^Maine,  8  ;  New  Hampshire,  5  ;  Vermont,  5  ;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  13 ;  Rhode  Island,  4 ;  Connecticut,  6  ;  New  Jersey,  7  ;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  27 ;  Maryland,  1 ;  North  Carolina,  10 ;  Georgia,  10 ; 
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Alabama,  9  ;  Mississippi,  7  ;  Louisiana,  6  ;  Ohio,  23  ;  Tennessee,*  3  ; 
Indiana,  13;  Illinois,  11;  Michigan,  6;  Iowa,  4;  Wisconsin,  5; 
California,  4 — 171. 

So  the  motion  to  suspend  was  lost,  and  the  i-esolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions. 


Mr.  Lowe,  of  Maryland,  sent  to  the  Chair  the  following  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Maryland  Delegation,  which  he  had  been  instructed  to 
present,  as  explanatory  of  the  vote  of  that  State,  and  to  ask  that  the 
same  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the  Convention.  No  objection  being 
made,  it  was  so  ordered  ; 

Resolved.  That  without  expressing  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  last 
fire  resolutions  of  the  proposed  platform,  we  deem  it  Inexpedient  to  adopt  said  resolutions  as  part 
of  said  platform,  and  that  the  Chairman  of  this  Delegation  be  directed  to  cast  its  vote  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  upon  said  resolution,  and  that  he  is  further  instructed  at  the  proper  time  to  request  the  reading 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Convention,  os  the  ground  upon  which  the  action  of  this  Delegation  is 
based- 

judge  Borden,  of  Indiana,  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State,  to  be  selected  by  the  Delegates  thereof,  be 
appointed  to  report  the  names  of  persons  to  constitute  the  Democi'atic  National  Committee,  and 
the  mode  of  constituting  and  calling  the  next  Democratic  Convention.  Adopted. 

The  following  names  were  proposed  under  this  resolution  by  the 
various  delegations : 


Maine,  Dudley  F.  Leavitt. 

Mew  Hampshire,  J.  H.  Smith. 
Vermont,  John  Cain. 

Massachusetts,  Whiting  Griswold. 
Rhode  Island,  William  J.  Miller. 
Connecticut,  J.  P.  C.  Mather. 

Mew  York, 

Mew  Jersey,  John  W.  Mickle. 
Pennsylvania,  H.  D.  Foster. 
Delaware,  Henry  Ridgely. 
Maryland,  E.  Hamilton. 

Virginia,  Archibald  Graham. 
Morth  Carolina,  Burton  Craige. 
South  Carolina,  B.  H.  Wilson. 
Georgia,  John  H.  W.  Underwood. 
Alabama,  James  R.  Powell. 


Mississippi,  0.  R.  Singleton. 
Louisiana,  W.  W.  Pugh. 

Ohio,  Wm.  Lawrence. 
Kentucky,  T.  C.  McCreery. 
Tennessee,  T.  M.  Jones. 
Indiana,  G.  T.  Cookerly. 
Illinois,  W.  Cockle. 

Missouri,  William  Watson. 
Arkansas,  Jordan  N.  Embree. 
Michigan,  A.  E.  Campbell. 
Florida,  C.  E.  Dyke. 

Texas,  William  Fields. 

Iowa,  D.  H.  Solomons. 
Wisconsin,  JI.  J.  Thomas. 
Californio,  D.  E.  Buel. 


A  delegate,  calling  attention  to  the  quantity  of  work  already  done, 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Credentials  not  being  ready  to  report  on 
the  New  York  controversy,  moved  that  the  Convention  adjourn. 

Mr.  Hibbard,  of  Texas,  was  enforcing  the  necessity  of  having  a  full 
yote  on  the  great  question  of  selecting  the  Presidency,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Petit,  of  Indiana,  who  said  : 

Mr.  President — If  the  New  Y’orkers  are  not  i-eady  to  come  into  the 
Convention  and  participate  with  us  in  its  labors,  there  are  other  States 
that  are  ready,  and  I  move  that  we  proceed  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency. 
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Hr.  Hibbard  resnmed — The  motion  is  to  proceed  to  vote  for  a  can- 
didate  for  President  and  Vice  President.  In  the  Baltimore  Convention 
of  1852,  when  there  were  contested  votes  from  New  York  and  Georgia, 
the  Convention  decided  that  it  would  not  proceed  to  the  nomination 
of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  until  the  contested  elections  were 
determined.  New  York  sends  two  sets  of  delegates,  whose  claims  are 
tmder  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  Whatever 
may  be  the  decision,  at  least  one  of  the  delegations  will  be  entitled  to  a 
seat,  and  perhaps  both.  New  York  has  aright  to  be  heard  on  the 
momentous  question  of  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  We  thought  that  there  was  sufficient  soundness  in  the  Democracy 
of  New  York  to  recognize  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Convention 
without  the  formality  of  their  voting.  But  on  the  nomination  of  the 
candidates  we  have  no  right  to  deny  them  a  hearing.  I  trust  that  the 
gentleman  will  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Petit  withdrew  his  motion. 

H.  Salisbury,  of  Delaware — Sir,  we  have  done  more  to-day  than 
has  generally  been  done  by  Democratic  Conventions.  We  have  gone, 
in  the  adoption  of  our  resolutions,  beyond  the  precedents  of  previous 
Conventions.  It  would  be  wise  for  us  not  to  proceed  further  and  too 
rapidly,  but  to  act  calmly  and  discreetly ;  and  he  was  therefore  in 
favor  of  adjourning  to  hear  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

H.  B.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  was  one  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials,  and  the  committee  had  been  much  engaged  in  hearing 
the  parties  in  the  contested  case  of  New  York,  but  that  it  would  be 
prepared  to  make  a  report  on  to-morrow  at  two  o’clock. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  was  in  favor  of  adjourning,  but  he  added  that 
he  was  against  waiting  any  longer  on  those  gentlemen  who  conld  not 
settle  their  quarrels  at  home.  He  would  not  wait  a  day  longer  for 
them  than  to-morrow.  If  they  were  not  prepared  to  come  into  the 
Convention  and  arrange  their  difficulties  after  a  reasonable  time  he 
hoped  that  the  other  States  would  proceed  to  perform  their  duty,  and 
discharge  the  trust  for  which  they  were  sent  hei-e. 

Tire  vote  to  adjourn  to  to-morrow  10  o’clock,  A.  M..  was  then  taken 
and  carried. 


FOURTH  DAY’S  PROCEEDINGS. 


Morning  Session,  June  5th,  1856. 

At  10  o’clock  the  President  called  the  Convention  to  order. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  after  some  preliminary  remark?, 
offered,  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  Committ^  on  Credentials,  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  entire  Democracy  of  New  Torlc  to  unite;  and,  as  a  bcginnlsH 
of  that  union,  that  the  two  delegations  from  that  State  be  now  consolidated. 
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Resolvtd,  That  that  portion  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York  represented  by  the  delegation,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  is  chairman,  are  entitled,  on  the  score  of  numbers,  to  forty-four 
delegates,  and  that  portion  of  the  Democracy  represented  by  the  delegations,  of  which  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Beardsley  is  Chairman,  is  entitled  on  the  score  of  numbers  to  twenty-six  delegates  in  the 
Convention,  and  that  said  delegation  be  admitted  in  proportion  aforesaid  to  seats  in  the  Conven- 
don,  the  persons  so  to  be  admitted  to  be  designated  by  the  respective  delegations,  and  that,  in 
counting  the  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Convention,  theminority  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  majority  without  their  consent. 

Resnlved,  That  the  delegation  from  New  York,  when  admitted,  be  permitted  to  record  their 
votes  upon  the  resolutions  adopted  yesterday  by  the  Convention. 


Mr.  James  A.  Bayard,  on  behalf  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials,  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute  for  those 
presented  by  Mr.  Stevenson: 

Reselved^  That  the  two  delegations  from  New  York  be  authorized  to  select  each  thirty-five 
delegates,  and  that  the  seventy  delegates  thus  selected  be  admitted  as  the  delegation  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  New  York  Democracy  to  this  Convention,  and  that  they  be  allowed  one  hour  to 
report  their  selections.  The  two  delegations  to  vote  separately,  each  to  be  entitled  to  seventeen 
votes,  the  remaining  vote  of  this  State  to  be  cast  alternately  by  the  two  delegations,  the  Softs 
acting  it  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  majority 
resolutions  and  called  for  the  previous  question. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Richardson,  said  motion  was  withdraAvn. 

Mr.  McLane,  of  Maryland,  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  and  submitted 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  not  the  power  to  demand 
the  preA-ions  question  upon  the  majority  resolutions.  The  resolution 
of  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  being  an  amendment,  the  vote  on  that 
must  he  first  taken. 

Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  concurred  in  this  view  and  he  had  before 
;  risen  to  say  so.  As  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Bayard  Avould  be  first  voted 
j  upon,  he  would  move  the  preArious  question. 

The  Convention  sustained  the  call  for  the  previous  question,  and  the 
President  decided  that  the  main  question  should  now  be  put,  first  upon 
the  minority  resolution  of  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware. 

Pending  the  call  of  the  roll,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  lay 
the  Avhole  subject  on  the  table. 

The  President  entertained  the  motion,  it  being  to  lay  tbe  whole  sub¬ 
ject  upon  the  table. 

The  vote  being  taken  on  this  motion  by  States,  resulted  as  folloAvs : 

Ayes. — Massachusetts  2;  Ncav  Jersey,  4;  South  Carolina,  8;  Louisi- 
6;  Ohio,  1;  Kentuclvj",  7;  Indiana,  13;  Arkansas,  3.  Total,  44. 

Nays. — ^Maine,  8;  NeAv  Hampshire,  5;  Vermont,  5;  Massachusetts, 
11;  Rhode  Island,  4;  Connecticut,  6;  New  Jersey,  3;  Pennsylvania,  27; 
Delaware,  3;  Maryland,  8;  Virginia,  15;  North  Carolina,  10;  Georgia, 
10;  Alabama,  9;  Mississippi,  7 ;  Ohio,  22;  Kentucky  12;  Tennessee,  5; 
Arkansas,  1;  Rlinois,  11;  Missouri,  9;  Michigan,  6;  Florida,  3;  Texas, 
loAva,  4;  Wisconsin,  5;  California,  4.  Total,  217. 
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The  motion  being  lost,  the  question  came  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
minority  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  reported  by  Mr. 
Bayard,  and  the  vote  being  called  by  States,  resulted  as  follows  : 

Ayes. — ^Maine,  6;  Massachusetts,  3;  Bhode  Island,  1;  Connecticut, 
6;  New  Jersey,  6;  Pennsylvania,  27;  Delaware,  3;  Maryland,  6;  Yir- 
ginia,  15;  Georgia,  4;  Ohio,  10;  Kentucky,  6;  Tennessee,  10;  Indiana, 
13;  Missouri,  6;  Arkansas,  2;  Texas,  3;  Wisconsin,  5;  California,  4. 
Total,  137. 

Nays. — Maine,  2;  New  Hampshire,  5;  Vermont,  5;  Massachusetts, 
10;  Bhode  Island,  3;  New  Jersey,  1;  Maryland,  2; North  Carolina,  10; 
South  Carolina,  8;  Georgia,  6;  Alabama,  9;  Mississippi,  7;  Louisiana, 
6;  Ohio,  13;  Kentucky,  5;  Tennessee,  2;  Illinois,  11;  Missouri,  3;  Ar¬ 
kansas,  2;  Michigan,  6;  Florida,  3;  Iowa,  4.  Total,  123. 

The  President  proclaimed  the  resolution  of  the  minority,  reported  by 
Mr.  Bayard,  as  adopted. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  reconsider  this  vote,  and  that 
the  motion  lay  on  the  table.  Adopted. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as 
amended,  and  the  same  was  earned. 

Mr.  Preston  moved  to  reconsider  this  vote,  and  that  the  motion  lie 
on  the  table.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Preston  moved  that  a  committee  of  seven  of  the  Convention  be 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  New  York  delegations,  and  inform  them  of 
the  decision  of  the  Convention. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  as  the  committee  to  wait  on 
the  New  York  delegations  and  acquaint  them  with  the  decision  of  the 
Convention : 

Preston,  of  Kentucky ;  Butler,  of  Massachusetts ;  Bichardson,  of 
Illinois  ;  Gardner,  of  Georgia ;  Meade,  of  Virginia;  Wickliffe,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  ;  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina. 

George  McCook  of  Ohio,  moved  the  following  resolution : 

Reaolved,  That  at  two  o’clock  P.  M.,  this  day,  this  Convention  will  proceed,  by  a  call  at 
the  States,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  [Adopted. 

On  motion  the  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  two  o’cloct, 

P.M. 

Afternoon  Session,  June  5,  1856. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  Kentucky,  reported  from  the  committee  to  acquaint 
the  New  York  Delegations  of  the  decision  of  the  Convention  in  the 
New  York  contest,  that  the  committee  had  performed  their  duty, 
that  the  contesting  delegations  had  declared  their  acquiescence  in 
decision,  and  would  be  prepared  to  comply  with  it. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  Delegates,  from  New  York,  as  reported 
to  the  Convention  by  the  respective  delegations  from  that  State. 

The  delegation  of  which  Hon.  Horatio  Seymonr  was  at  the  head 
was 

Horatio  Se3nnour,  of  UUca, 

Nicholas  Hill,  Jr.,  Albomy, 

Wm.  H.  Ludlow, 

Samuel  E.  Johnson, 

Thomas  Byrns, 

George  H.  Purser, 

Stephen  H.  Peeks, 

John  Cochran,  New  York, 

Lorenzo  B.  Shepherd,  do., 

Daniel  F. 

J.  N.  Fowler,  New  York, 

John  C.  Holley, 

Thomas  R.  Westbrook, 

Dean  Richmond,  Buffalo, 

Charles  L.  McArthur, 

John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Albany, 

Lemuel  L.  Jenks, 

Timothy  Hoyle, 

The  delegation  of  which  the  Hon.  Samuel  Beardsley  was  at  the 
head,  was 

Samuel  Beardsley,  Utica, 

George  W.  Clinton,  Buffalo, 

Legrand  G.  Capers, 

Henry  C.  Murphy,  i 
Joseph  Blackburn, 

Thomas  Wheeler, 

Robert  W.  Allen, 

Augustus  Schell,  New  York, 

Elijah  Ward, 

Daniel  B.  Taylor,  New  York, 

Robert  H.  Ludlow, 

Samuel  Fowler, 

William  F.  Russell, 

George  W.  Petton, 

David  L.  Seymour,  Troy, 

David  Hamilton, 

Orville  Clark,  Sandy  Mill, 

Putnam  B,  Fisk, 

Mr.  Inge,  of  California,  moved  that  the  resolution  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  pnblic  road  across  onr  territory  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  insisted  that  the  motion  was  not  in 
order ;  that  by  the  decision  of  the  Convention  this  morning,  the  order 
of  the  hour  was  to  ballot  for  the  Presidency. 

The  President  so  decided. 

Mr.  CaUehan,  of  Pennsylvania,  arose  to  a  privileged  question.  The 
New  York  delegation  had  been  admitted,  but  they  had  not  yet  signified 
toeir  acquiescence  in  the  platform,  and  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
do  so.  [Applause.  Yes,  yes.] 


Charles  Gray. 

Thomas  B.  Mitchell, 

Samuel  S.  Brown, 

John  Rice, 

Ausburn  Birdsall,  Binghampion,  ^ 
Delos  DeWolf, 

Lysander  H.  Brown, 

John  J.  Peck, 

Charles  W.  Pomeroy, 

Wm.  Clark, 

Erastus  Evans, 

John  A.  Vanderlip, 

Nicholas  E.  Pain, 

James  G.  Shepherd, 

Harvey  Goodrich, 

Henry  A.  Rogers,  Buffalo, 
Benjamin  Walworth. 


William  C.  Crain, 
John  C.  Wright, 
Horatio  Bullard, 
John  Stryker, 

Horace  G.  Prindle, 
Sands  N.  Kenyon, 
DeWitt  C.  West, 
Dennis  McCarthy, 
Elmore  P.  Ross, 
William  C.  Dyer, 
John  J.  Taylor, 
William  C.  Rhodes, 
Simon  B.  Jewett, 

L.  P.  Weatherby, 
William  Vanderverfc, 
Israel  T.  Hatch, 

N.  Sackett. 
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Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  then  moved  that  New  York  he  now  pemit- 
ted  to  vote  on  the  resolutions  constituting  the  platform,  which  motion 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

New  York  was  then  called  for  her  vote  on  said  resolutions,  and  by 
her  respective  Chairmen,  cast  her  entire  thirty-five  votes  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  which  was  received  with  great  applause. 

Mr.  Inge,  of  California,  moved  for  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  with  a 
view  to  reconsider  the  vote  laying  upon  the  table,  the  resolution  in 
favor  of  an  overland  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts — ^and  he  called  for  a  vote  by  States. 

Ayes ; — Maine,  1,  Vermont  5,  Massachusetts,  11,  New  York  35, 
Maryland  8,  Greorgia  1,  Louisiana  6,  Ohio  6,  Tennessee  5,  Illinois  11, 
Missouri  9,  Michigan  6,  Texas  4,  Iowa  4,  Wisconsin  5,  California  4 
—121. 

Noes  : — Maine  7,  New  Hampshire  5,  Massachusetts  %  Rhode  Island 
4,  Connecticut  6,  New  Jersey  7,  Pennsylvania  27,  Delaware  3,  Vir¬ 
ginia  15,  North  Carolina  10,  South  Carolina  8,  Georgia  9,  Alabama 
9,  Mississippi  7,  Ohio  17,  Kentucky  12,  Tennessee  7,  Iowa  13,  Ar¬ 
kansas  4,  Florida  3 — 175. 

So  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  was  lost. 

Mr.  Ludlow,  of  New  York,  alluding  to  the  conciliatory  spirit  which 
had  influenced  the  Convention  in  its  action  on  the  question  so  happily 
adjusted,  asked  that  in  the  same  spirit  the  Convention  would  not  suffer 
some  seventy  good  Democrats,  wmo  had  been  sent  here  as  delegates, 
to  wander  through  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  without  permission  to 
enter  the  hall. 

The  President  decided  that  the  gentleman  was  out  of  order. 

The  Chair  then  announced  that  the  order  of  the  hour  was  the  vote 
on  the  nomination  for  Presidency. 

R.  Kidder  Meade,  of  Virginia — I  am  charged  by  my  delegation  witli 
the  duty  of  presenting  to  this  Convention,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  the  name  of  that  honest  and  eminent  statesman,  Jam^ 
Buchanan.  [Applause.] 

Harry  Hibbard,  of  New  Hampshire — ^In  the  name  of  the  Democracy 
of  New  Hampshire  I  present  the  name  of  Franklin  Pierce.  [Applause.J 

Mr.  Inge,  of  California — ^I  am  unanimously  instructed  by  the  dele¬ 
gation  from  California  to  put  in  nomination  the  great  champion  oi 
American  progress,  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Richardson — ^I  propose  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  for 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  [Applause.] 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Pre«‘ 
dent.  The  first  ballot  was  as  follows  : 


NATIONAL  DBMOCEATIO  CONTENTION. 


IBT  BALLOT  FOB  PRESIDENT. 


2p  ballot  fob  president. 


Maine, .  5  3 

New  Hampshire,..  5 

Vermont, .  5 

Massachusetts, .  4  9 

Bhode  Island, .  4 

Connecticut, .  6 

New  York.........  17  18 

New  Jersey, .  7 

Pennsylvania, .  27 

Delaware, .  3 

Maryland, .  6  2 

Virginia .  15 

North  Carolina,...  10 

South  Carolina,...  8 

Georgia, .  10 


Mississippi, .  7 

Lodisiana, .  6 

Ohio, .  13J  4i 

Kentucky, .  4  5 

Tennessee, .  12 

Indiana, .  13 

Illinois, . 

Missouri, . 

Arkansas,. ........  4 

Michigan, .  C 

Florida, .  3 

Texas, .  4 

Iowa, . 

Wisconsin, .  3 

California, . 


Maine .  5  3 

New  Hampshire,..  5 

Vermont, .  5 

Massachusetts, .  4  9 

Rhode  Island, .  4 

Connecticut, .  6 

New  York, .  18  17 

New  Jersey .  7 

Pennsylvania, .  27 

Delaware, .  3 

Maryland, .  C  2 

Virginia, .  15 

North  Carolina,...  10 

South  Carolina,...  0 

Georgia, .  10 

Alabama, .  9 


Louisiana, .  6 

Ohio, .  13 

Kentucky, .  5 

Tennessee, . 

Indiana, .  13 

imnois, . 

Missouri, . 

Arkansas, . 

Michigan, .  6 

Florida, . 

Texas, . 

Iowa .  2 

Wisconsin, .  3 

California, . 


3d  ballot  for  president. 


4th  ballot  for  president. 


Maine, .  5  3 

New  Hampshire, . .  6 

Vermont, .  5 

Massachusetts, .  4  9 

Rhode  Island, .  4 

Connecticut, .  6 

New  York, .  17  18 

New  Jersey, .  7 

Pennsylvania, .  27 

Delaware, .  3 

Maryland, .  6  2 

Vlr^nla, .  15 

North  Carolina, ...  10 

South  •Carolina,. . .  8 

Georgia, .  10 

Alabama, .  9 

Mississippi .  7 

Louisiana, .  6 

OWo, .  3 

Kentucky, .  4  3 

Tenoessee, .  12 

Missouri, . 

Arkansas, .  4 

Michigan, .  6 

Florida, .  3 

Texas, .  4 

Towa, .  2 

Wisconsin, .  5 

California, . . 


Miune, .  5  3 

New  Hampshire, . .  5 

Vermont, .  5 

Massachusetts, .  4  9 

I  Rhode  Island, .  4 

Connecticut, .  6 

I  New  York .  18  17 

New  Jersey, .  7 

Pennsylvania, .  27 

Delaware, .  3 

Maryland, .  6  2 

Virginia, .  15 

North  Carolina, ...  10 

South  Carolina,....  8 

Georgia, .  10 

Alabama, .  9 

Mississippi, .  7 

Louisiana,... ..... .  6 

Ohio, .  13i  3 

Kentucky, .  5  4 

Tennessee, .  12 

Indiana, .  13 

Illinois, . 

Missouri . 

Arkansas, .  4 

Michigan, .  6 

,  Florida, .  3 

Texas, .  4 

Iowa, .  2 

Wisconsin, .  5 

California, . 


1139^1119  I  32  I  5i  I 


There  being  no  choice,  a  3d  ballot 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 


5th  BALLOT  FOR  PRESIDENT. 


Stxtes. 

1  James 

1  Buchanan. 

1  Franklin 

1  Pierce. 

1  Stephen  A. 

1  Douglas. 

3 

1 

Mtune, . 

5 

3 

New  Hampshire, 

5 

Vermont, . 

5 

Massachusetts, . . 

5 

8 

Rhode  Island,.. . 

4 

Connecticut, .... 

6 

New  York, . 

17 

18 

New  Jersey,  .... 

7 

Pennsylvania,.. . 

27 

Delaware, . 

3 

Maryland, . 

6 

2 

Virginia, . 

15 

North  Carolina,.. 

South  Carolina,.. 

8 

Georgia, . 

10 

Alabama, . 

9 

Mississippi, . 

7 

Louisian^ . 

Ohio, . 

13* 

3 

5 

1* 

Kentucky, . 

3* 

4* 

4 

Tennessee . 

12 

Indiana, . 

13 

lUinois, . 

11 

Missoun, . 

9 

Arkansas, . 

4 

Michigan, . 

6 

Florida, . 

3 

Texas, . 

4 

lofra, . 

2 

2 

Wisconsin, . 

5 

California, . 

4 

il40 

119*1  31 

7th  ballot  FOR  PRESIDENT.  | 

States. 

James 

Buchanan 

Franklin 

Pierce. 

Stephen  A. 
Douglas. 

Lewis  Cass. 

Maine, . 

5 

3 

New  Hampshire,. 

5 

Vermont, . 

1  5 

Massachusetts, . . 

6 

7 

Rhode  Island,. . . 

4 

Connecticut . 

6 

New  York, . 

17 

18 

New  Jersey, . 

7 

Pennsylvania,... 

27 

Delaware, . 

3 

MArylATid, . 

6 

2 

Virginia, . 

15 

North  Carolina,. 

10 

Sonth  Carolina, . 

8 

Georgia, . 

3 

7 

Alab^a, . 

9 

Mississippi . 

7 

Louisiana, . 

6 

Ohio, . 

13 

4 

4* 

1* 

Kentucky, . 

3* 

8* 

Tennessee, . 

12 

Indiana, . 

13 

Illinois, . 

11 

Missouri, . 

9 

Arkansas, . 

4 

Michigan, . 

6 

Florida, . 

3 

Texas, . 

4 

Iowa, . 

2 

2 

Wisconsin, . 

5 

California, . 

4 

143*1 

89 

"aT 

~k 

6th  ballot  for  PRESIDENT. 


Maine, . 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, . 

Massachusetts, .  • 
Rhode  Island,.. . 
Connecticut,.... 

New  York, . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania,. . . 

Delaware, . 

Maryland, . 

Virginia, . 

North  Carolina,. 
South  Carolina, . 

Georgia, . 

AlabWa, . 

Mississippi, . 

Louisiana, . 

Ohio . 

Kentucky, . 

Tennessee, . 

Indiana, . 

Illinois, . 

Missouri, . 

Arkansas, . 

Michigan, . 

Florida, . 

Texas, . 

Iowa, . 

Wisconsin, . 

California, . 


155il07il  28 


8th  BALLOT  FOR  PRESIDENT.  I? 


Maine, . 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, . 

Massachusetts,... 
Rhode  Island,.. . 
Connecticut,.... 

New  York, . 

New  Jersey, .... 
Pennsylvania,... 

Delaware, . 

Maryland, . 

Virginia, . . 

North  Carolina,.. 
South  Carolina,. 

Georgia, . 

Alalmma, . 

Mississipp’i . 

Louisiana, . 

Ohio, . 

Kentucky, . 

Tennessee, . 

Indiana, . 

Illinois, . 

Missouri, . 

Arkansas, . 

Michigan, . 

Florida, . 

Texas, . 

Iowa, . 

Wisconsin, . 

California, . 


147*1  87  I  56  I  5*1 


NATIONAL  DEMOCEATIC  CONTENTION. 


&rH  BALLOT  FOR  PRESIDENT. 


10th  ballot  for  president.  1 


Maine, .  6  2 

New  Hampshire,  5 

Vermont, .  5 

Massachusetts,...  6  7 

Rhode  Island,...  4 

Connecticut,....  6 

New  York, .  17  18 

New  Jersey .  7 

Pennsylvania,...  27 

Delaware, .  3 

Maryland, .  7  1 

Virginia, .  15 

North  Carolina, .  10 

South  Carolina, .  6 

Georgia, .  3 

Alabama, .  9 


Indiana, .  13 

Illinois, . 

Missouri, . 

Arkansas, . 

Michigan, .  6 

Florida, . 

Texas, . 

Iowa .  2 

Wisconsin, .  5 

California, . 


I  I 


Maine, .  6  2 

New  Hampshire,  5 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts,...  6  7 

Rhode  Island,...  4 

Connecticut,....  6 

New  York, .  18  17 

New  Jersey, .  7 

Pennsylvania,.. .  27 

Delaware, .  3 

Maryland, .  7  1 

Virginia, .  15 

North  Carolina, .  10 

South  Carolina, .  8 

Georgia, .  3 

Alabama, .  9 

Mississippi, .  7 

Louisiana, .  6 

Ohio, .  13  3i 

Kentucky, .  4i 

Tennessee, . 


11th  BALLOT  FOR  PRESIDENT.  I 


12th  ballot  FOR  PRESIDENT.  I  ? 


i  2  S  E  p  t3  Q 


I-  u  i  li 

si  sS-t®  «  1“ 


Maine, .  6 


Massachusetts,...  6  7 

Rhode  Island,.. .  4 

Connecticut,....  6 

New  York, .  17  18 

New  Jersey, .  7 

Pennsylvania,.,.  27 

Delaware, .  3 

Maryland, .  8 

Virginia, .  15 

North  Carolina, .  10 

South  Carolina, .  8 

Georgia, .  3 

Alabama, . . .  9 


Kentucky, .  4i 

Tennessee, . 

Indiana, .  13 

IliinoiC . 

Missouri, . 

Arkansas, . 

Michigan, .  G 

Florida, . 

Texas,...-. . 

.  2 

Wiwnsin, .  5 

California, . 


Mmne, .  6  2 

New  Hampshire,  5 

Vermont, . 

Massachusetts,..  6  7 

Rhode  Island,.. .  4 

Connecticut,....  0 

New  York, .  18  17 

New  Jersey, .  7 

Pennsylvania,.. .  27 

Delaware, .  3 

Maryland, .  8 

Virginia, .  15 

North  Carolina, .  10 

South  Carolina, .  8 

Georgia, .  3 

Alabama, .  9 

Mississippi, .  7 

Louisiana, .  6 

Ohio .  12*  3 

Kentucky, .  4* 

Tennessee, . 

Indiana, .  13 

lilinois, . 

Missouri, . 

Arkansas,.. . 

Michigan, .  6 

Florida, .  3 

Texas, .  4 

Iowa, .  2 

Wisconsin, .  5 

California, . 


Il47*l  80  I  63  I  5*1 


jl48  I  79  I  63*1  5*1  p 


;  but  objectioi 
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PROCSEDIHaS  OF  THE 


13th  BALIiOT  for  PRESIDENT. 


Maine, . . 

New  Hampshire, 

Tennont, . 

Massachnsetts, . . 
Rhode  Island,.. . 

Connecticat, . 

New  York,... ... 

New  Jersey, .... 

Pennsylvania,.. . 

Delaware, . 

Maryland, . 

Virginia . 

North  Oarolina, . 
South  Carolina, . 

Georgia, . 

Alabcunfty  ••••••  • 

IQa^slppi,. . 

Louisiana, . 

Ohio . 

Kentucky, . 

Tennessee, . 

Indiana, . 

Illinois, . 

Missouri,. . 

Arkansas . 

Michigan, . 

Florid . . 

Texas, . 

Iowa, . . . 

Wisconsin,, . 

California, . 


After  the  13th  Ballot,  Mr.  McMullen,  of  Virginia,  moved  an  adjourn¬ 
ment.  The  vote  by  States  being  called  for,  resulted  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — New  Hampshire,  6  ;  Vermont,  6  ;  Rhode  Island,  4  ;  New  York, 
17  ;  North  Carolina,  5  ;  South  Carolina,  8  ;  Georgia,  10  ;  Alabama,  9; 
Mississippi,?;  Ohio,  8  ;  Kentucky,  6;  Tennessee,  12  ;  Illinois,  11; 
Missouri,  9  ;  Arkansas,  4  ;  Florida,  3  ;  Texas,  4 ;  Iowa,  2  ;  California, 
4— Total,  132. 

Nats. — ^Maine,  8  ;  Massachusetts,  13  ;  Connecticut,  6  ;  New  York,  18; 
New  Jersey,  7  ;  Pennsylvania,  27  ;  Delaware,  3  ;  Maryland,  8  ;  Virginia, 
15  ;  North  Carolina,  6  ;  Louisiana,  6  ;  Ohio,  15  ;  Kentucky,  7  ;  Indiana, 
13  ;  Michigan,  6  ;  Iowa,  2  j  Wisconsin,  6.  Total,  164.  So  the  motion 
was  lost. 


NATICaiAL  MIMOOBATIO  <K0IVENTION. 
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14th  ballot  for  president.  I 

M 

n 

sfl 

crE 

|s 

11 

Q 

I 

Maine. . 

6 

■s 

New  Hampshire, 

5 

Vennont, . 

5 

Massachusetts,... 

7 

6 

Rhode  Island,. . . 

4 

Oonnectieut, .... 

6 

New  York, . 

17 

18 

New  Jersey, .... 

7 

Pennsylvania,... 

27 

Delaware, . 

3 

Maryland^ . 

8 

Virginia, . 

lb 

North  Carolina,. 

10 

South  Carolina, . 

8 

Georgia, . 

3 

7 

Alabaina, . 

9 

Mississippi,, - 

7 

Louisiana, . 

Ohio, . 

13 

3 

Si 

11 

Kentucky, . 

4i 

7i 

Tennessee, . . 

12 

Indiana,., . 

13 

Illinois, . 

11 

Missouri, . 

9 

Arkansas)  •••«••• 

4 

Michigan, . 

6 

Florida, . 

3 

Texas, . 

4 

Iowa,. . 

2 

2 

Wisconsin, . 

5 

California, . 

75  1 

4 

1521 

63  1 

"si 

After  the  14th  Ballot,  Mr.  Flournoy,  of  Arkansas,  nnoved  that  the 
Convention  do  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o’clock.  A  call 
for  votes  by  States  being  made,  resulted  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — Maine,  1  ;  New  Hampshire,  5  ;  Vermont,  5  ;  Massachusetts, 
8  ;  Rhode  Island,  4  ;  New  York,  17  ;  New  Jersey,  7  ;  Pennsylvania,  27  ; 
Delaware  5  ;  Virginia,  16  ;  North  Carolina,  10  ;  South  Carolina,  8  ; 
Georgia,  9  ;  Alabama,  9  ;  Mississippi,  7  ;  Louisiana,  6  ;  Ohio,  15  ;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  12  ;  Tennessee,  6  ;  Indiana,  13 ;  Illinois,  11  ;  Missouri,  9  ;  Ar¬ 
kansas,  4  i  Florida,  3  ,  Texas,  4  ;  Iowa,  4  ;  Wisconsin,  6  ;  California,  4 
Total,  231. 


Nats. — Maine,  7 ;  Massachusetts,  5  ;  Connecticut,  6  ;  New  York,  18  ; 
Maryland, 8;  Georgia,!;  Ohio, 8;  Tennessee, 6;  Michigan, 6.  Total, 66. 
The  Convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o’clock. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE 


FIFTH  DAY’S  PEOCEEDINGS. 

Morning  Session,  June  6,  1856. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  precisely  at  nine  o’clock.  The 
President  said  that  they  wonld  now  proceed  to  the  fifteenth  ballot. 

Mr.  Hibbard,  of  New  Hampshire,  arose  and  said  : 

Mr.  President — ^New  Hampshire  has  thus  far  given  her  votes  for 
Franklin  Pierce,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
democracy  of  our  State.  In  common  with  other  friends,  tried  and  true, 
she  has  supported  him  steadfastly  and  earnestly.  But,  sir,  strong  as  is 
her  preference  for  her  own  distinguished  son,  abiding  as  is  her  confidence 
in  his  patriotism  and  statesmanship,  warm  as  is  her  attachment  to  him 
personally,  she  is  willing  to  defer  even  these  considerations  for  what 
may  seem  the  more  practicable  method  of  advancing  cherished  princi¬ 
ples.  She  lays  them  all  as  an  offering  upon  the  altar  of  our  common 
cause.  In  so  doing,  she  acts  in  accordance,  not  only  with'  the  dictates 
of  her  political  duty,  but  with  his  own  expressed  desire.  The  unani¬ 
mous  adoption  by  this  Convention  of  our  noble  platform,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  emphatic  sanction  of  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Pierce.  Beyond  this,  there  needs  no  tongue  to  speak  his  eulogy. 
I  therefore  withdraw  his  name  from  the  present  contest.  And,  sir,  by 
the  unanimous  instruction  of  oux  delegation,  I  cast  the  five  votes  of 
our  State  for  the  man  we  regard  as  the  next  best  exponent  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  measures  so  nobly  illustrated  by  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce— the  bold,  efficient  and  ever  faithful  statesman  of 
Illinois,  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  [Great  Applause.] 


NATIONAL  DEMOCEATIC  CONVENTION. 
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15th  ballot  for  president. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, . 

Massachusetts,.. 
Rhode  Island,.. 
Connecticut,.... 

New  York, . 

New  Jersey, ... 
Pennsylvania... 

Delaware, . 

Maryland, . 

Virginia, . 

North  Carolina, . 
South  C-“  ”  ' 
Georgia, 

Alabama, . . 
Mississippi,. 
Louisiana, 

Ohio, . 

Kentucky,.  < 
Tennessee, . 
Indiana, — 

Illinois, . 

hUssouri, . . 
Arkansas,.. 
Michigan,.. 

Florida . 

Texas, . 

Iowa, . 

Wisconsin,. 
California,.. 


168il  3i!ll8^l  4i| 


16th  BALLOT  FOR  PRESIDENT. 


New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, . 

Massachusetts, . 
Rhode  Island,.. 
Connecticut,.... 

New  York, . 

New  Jersey,.... 
Pennsylvania,.. 

Delaware, . 

Maryland . 

Virginia, . 

North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, . 


Mississippi,.. . 
Louisiana, . . . 

Ohio, . 

Kentucky,.. . 
Tennessee,... 

Indiana, . 

Illinois, . 

Missouri, .... 
Arkansas,.. . . 

Michigan, . 

Florida, . 

Texas,.., . 

Iowa,, . 

Wisconsin,.. . 
California,... . 


S  3 


When  Mr.  Preston,  of  Kentucky,  said  ;  Mr.  President — As  one  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas,  I  have  become  sufficiently  satisfied  by  the 
evidences  presented  here,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  Convention  that 
James  Buchanan  should  be  the  nominee  for  President  of  the  United 
States;  I  believe  that  Judge  Douglas  himself,  and  the  friends  of  Judge 
Douglas,  and  when  I  say  this,  I  speak  with  some  degree  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  subject — I  believe  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  will  be 
among  the  first  to  come  forward,  and  in  a  spirit  of  liberality,  put  an 
end  to  the  useless  contest.  I  will  now  give  way  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ulinois,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

During  Mr.  Preston’s  remarks  there  were  loud  expressions  of  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  and  cries  of  “No,  no  !”  “  Don’t  withdraw  !”  “  Don’t  with¬ 

draw  !’’ 

Here  W.  A.  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  arose,  and  waiving  his  hand, 
there  was  immediate  and  general  silence.  In  a  solemn  and  impressive 
manner  that  gentleman  proceeded  to  address  the  Convention  as  follows: 

hir.  Richardson — ^Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 
Before  undertaking  to  advise  any  gentleman  on  this  floor  what  he  ought 
hi  do,  I  consider  that  I  have  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  constituents, 
and  which,  since  it  is  now  imposed  on  me,  I  feel  it  is  due  to  the  Demo- 
cmtic  party  and  friends  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  that  I  should  dis¬ 
charge.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  as  to  the 
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contest,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  cannot  advance  his  interests  or  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  common  canse,^o^  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
by  continuing  him  in  this  contest.  I  will,  therefore,  state  that  I  have 
a  dispatch  from  Judge  Douglas,  which  I  desire,  may  be  permitted  to 
be  read,  and  I  shall  &en  withdraw  his  name  from  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  I  desire,  gentlemen,  after  that,  to  decide  on  what  course  they 
may  deem  it  proper  to  pursue.  [Tremendous  applause — profound 
sensation.] 

The  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  Chair  to  be  read,  and  is  as  follows  : 


LETTER  OF  S.  A.  DOUGLAS  TO  W.  A.  RICHARDSON,  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Waseington,  June  4, 1856. 

Dear  Sir :  From  the  telegraphic  reports  in  the  newspapers,  I  fear  that  an 
embittered  state  of  feeling  is  being  engendered  in  the  Convention,  which 
may  endanger  the  harmony  and  success  of  our  party.  I  wish  you  and  all  my 
friends  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  a  thousand  fold  more  anxiety  for  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  our  principles  than  for  my  own  personal  elevation. 

If  the  withdrawal  of  my  name  will  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  our  party 
or  the  sudbess  of  our  cause,  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  take  the  step. 
Especially  it  is  my  desire  that  the  action  of  the  Convention  will  embody  and 
express  the  wishes,  feelings  and  principles  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Republic; 
and  hence,  if  Mr.  Pierce  or  Mr.  Buchanan,  or  any  other  statesman  who  is 
faithful  to  the  great  issues  involved  in  the  contest,  shall  receive  a  majority  of 
the  Convention,  I  earnestly  hope  that  all  my  friends  will  unite  in  insuring 
him  two  thirds,  and  then  in  making  his  nomination  unanimous.  Let  no  per¬ 
sonal  considerations  disturb  the  harmony  or  endanger  the  triumph  of  our 
principles. 

S.  A.  DOUGLAS. 

To  Hon.  W.  A.  Richardson,  Burnet  House,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  reading  of  this  dispatch  was  interrupted  by  frequent  and  tre¬ 
mendous  applause.  It  was  some  time  before  order  could  be  re¬ 
stored.  When  the  Convention  had  subsided  into  something  like  or¬ 
der,  the  Prasident  announced  that  they  would  proceed  with  the  seven¬ 
teenth  ballot. 

Mr.  Preston — move  that  James  Buchanan  be  nominated  as  the 
candidate  of  the  democratic  party,  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  acclamation. 

Voices — Gro  on  with  the  call — go  on  with  the  call  ! 

The  roll  was  then  called  for  the  seventeenth  ballot  t 

Maine  cast  her  eight  votes  for  James  Buchanan. 
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When  New  Hampehire,  was  called,  Mr.  Hibbard  said:— Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent:  New  Hampshire  has  steadily  supported  the  favorite  of  her  peo¬ 
ple,  until  it  was  ..apparent  that  he  was  not  the  choice  of  the  convention. 
She  then  withdrew  his  name  and  went  heartily  for  the  champion  of 
the  North  West.  The  ballottings  have  shown  a  like  disposition  with 
regard  to  him.  His  name,  too,  is  now  withdrawn.  It  is  apparent 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  the  candidate  of  the  Convention.  The  will  of 
the  majority  becomes  now  the  choice  of  all.  New  Hampshire,  sir, 
hows  most  respectfully  to  that  decision.  She  will  support  the  great 
statesman  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  same  fidelity  and  determination  she 
has  devoted  to  the  cause  of  her  own  cherished  son.  She  throws 
her  five  votes  for  James  Buchanan,  and  she  will  roll  down  for  him  her 
majority  of  thousands  in  November  next,  like  an  avalanche  from  her 
granite  hills  !  [Gieat  applause.] 

Vermont  being  called,  Mr.  Smalley  rose  and  said  : — ^Vermont  cast 
her  unanimous  vote  for  nine  successive  ballots  for  Franklin  Pierce, 
because  they  regard  his  Administration,  both  in  its  domestic  and 
foreign  policy,  as  entitled  to  the  entire  confidence  and  approbation  of 
every  true  Democrat.  He  has,  in  a  perilous  crisis,  maintained  firmly  our 
honor  abroad,  fearlessly  confronted  all  the  intestine  factions  that  have 
for  the  last  three  years  distracted  our  Eepublic,  and  nobly  sustained  the 
constitutional  rights  of  every  part  of  our  common  country.  He  is  our 
neighbor,  and  we  Icnow  him  to  be  a  man.  a  patriot,  and  a  statesman 
without  reproach.  But  we  became  convinc^  that  he  was  not  the 
choice  of  this  Convention,  and  therefore  Vermont  gave  her  five  votes 
for  a  favorite  son,  who  was  bom  and  educated  amid  her  Green  Moun- 
— ^the  bold,  the  eloquent,  and  the  successful  champion  in  the  United 
States  Senate  of  the  great  principle  of  Popular  Sovereignty — Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  But  his  name  has  been,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation, 
harmony  and  unity  of  action,  at  his  request,  withdrawn  from  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Vermont  now  comes  cordially  and  earnestly  to  the  support 
of  the  ripe,  able  and  accomplished  statesman  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
though  her  Democracy  can  promise  but  little,  will  yield  to  none  in  the 
fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  they  will  battle  for  his  election.  I  am 
manimously  instmcted  to  cast  the  five  votes  of  Vermont  for  James 
Buchanan.  [Loud  cheers.] 

Massachusetts  was  next  called,  when  Mr.  Butler  answered  as  follows : 
Massachusetts  has  heretofore  shown  that  she  reposes  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  distin^ished  statesman  of  her  own  section  of  the  country; 
yet  she  has  no  factious  opposition  to  make  to  the  wishes  of  the  great 
democratic  party,  as  indicated  in  this  convention.  And  though,  sir, 
she  cannot  promise  much,  yet,  when  the  nomination  is  made,  she  will 
say,  in  the  language  of  one  of  her  gallant  sons  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  when 
oidered  to  take  a  British  battery — “We  will  try.”  I  am  instmcted  to 
plau*^]  votes  of  Massachusetts  for  James  Buchanan.  [Ap- 

"When  the  vote  of  Rhode  Island  was  called  for,  Mr.  Lawrence  said : 
President:  Rhode  Island,  during  twelve  ballots,  manifested  her 
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approval  of  the  administration  of  our  distinguished  President,  whose 
nomination — which  she  ratified  by  her  electoral  vote — ^her  delegates 
four  years  ago  were  among  the  first  to  sustain.  She  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  tx)  cast  the  same  vote  had  she  not  been  convinced  that  General 
Pierce  could  not  unite  the  requisite  support  in  this  Convention.  She 
therefore,  last  evening  transferred  her  votes  to  the  eminent  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania,  who,  I  am  free  to  declare,  is,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  the  only  one  of  the  candidates  that  have  been  before  us  that  can 
redeem  our  State,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  Khode  Island  congratulate  their  fellow  citizens  that  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  James  Buchanan  is  now  unanimously  responded  to. 

Connecticut  then  cast  her  six  votes  for  James  Buchanan. 

New  York  was  next  called,  whereupon  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  rose 
and  said  :  The  State  of  New  York,  in  many  respects  divided,  has  at 
last  become  united  on  one  point,  the  moral  necessity  of  confining  the 
nomination  within  the  circle  of  the  three  distinguished  gentlemen 
whose  names  were  first  presented  to  the  people  as  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  Speaking,  in  this  convention,  for  one  section  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty— 
I  state  that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  cast  our  votes  for  Franklin 
Pierce.  So  long  as  his  name  continued  before  the  convention,  we 
unfalteringly  adhered  to  him.  When  his  nomination  becaine  impos¬ 
sible,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  give  our  support,  to  the  nomination  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  His  name  is  now  formally  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  person  authorized  to  speak  for  him;  indeed,  he  has  spoken 
for  himself.  While  we  have  the  strongest  desire  to  continue  our  sup¬ 
port  for  him,  we  feel  that  we  should  be  recreant  to  ourselves  and  to 
those  whom  we  represent,  if  the  State  of  New  York  should  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  three  names  originally  presented  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  nomination.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  in 
view  of  this  statement,  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  in  view  of 
the  position  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  I  ask  that  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  and  consult,  in  order  that  this  nomination  may  go  forth 
with  that  moral  force  and  influence  which  we  have  so  much  at  heart. 

Hereupon  that  part  of  the  delegation  from  New  York,  of  which  Mr. 
Ludlow  was  chairman,  withdrew  for  consultation,  and  on  returning  to 
the  Convention, 

Mr.  Ludlow  of  New  York,  said — ^Mr.  President,  The  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  by  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  has  come  into  this 
Convention  under  great  disadvantages.  It  has.  Sir,  ever  been  a  strong 
distinctive  feature  of  our  Democracy  of  New  York,  to  stand  with 
reliable  truth  and  firmness  by  those  whom  we  have  reason  to  regard 
our  friends,  and  Sir,  in  this  view  having  had  no  candidate  of  our  own 
to  present,  and  without  any  pledges  to  others,  we  have  been  conten 
and  pleased  to  support  the  nominees  of  our  friends.  We  have  done 
so,  honorably  and  honestly,  and  now  that  those  nominees  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  further  consideration  of  this  Convention,  we  shall 
assume  no  factious  attitude,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  following  out  the 
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sentiment  of  tliis  Convention,  as  now  indicated,  and  give  eighteen 
votes  from  New  York,  for  James  Buchanan. 

New  Jersey  then  casts  her  seven  votes  for  James  Buchanan. 

When  Pennsylvania  was  called, 

Hon.  John  L.  Dawson,  said — Mr.  President,  The  venerable  chair¬ 
man  of  our  delegation,  Gov.  Porter,  not  much  accustomed  to  public 
speaking,  has  devolved  upon  me  the  duty  of  expressing  to  this  Con¬ 
vention  our  high  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  om-  State 
in  the  selection  of  its  distinguished  citizen  as  the  nominee  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  [Great  applause.]  We  are  more  than  gratified  that 
the  time  has  arrived  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  when  the  sacrifice 
of  personal  preferences  and  predilections  becomes  a  virtue.  Ardent 
attachment  to  distinguished,  able  and  well-tried  leaders  is  a  noble 
characteristic  of  our  people,  and  is  only  to  be  waived  at  the  .call  of 
patriotism  and  necessity.  [Cheers.]  In  this  case  that  harmony  and 
unanimity  which  is  essential  to  our  action,  and  the  surest  harbingers 
of  success,  has  generously  secured  this  surrender. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Democracy  present  many  honored  names,  either 
of  whom  would  worthily  have  supported  the  banner  upon  which  are 
inscribed  the  principles  to  which  we  own  allegiance — that  banner  now 
reared  to  be  borne  by  the  distinguished  son  of  our  own  State,  the  far 
beaming  effulgence  of  its  legend  will  penetrate  the  remotest  retreats  of 
the  land,  and  quickly  rally  around  it  an  invincible  host,  filled  with  the 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  a  great  cause  and  by  the  memoiy  of  former 
triumphs  and  glories.  [Great  cheering.] 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  man  upon  whom  aU  can  unite,  and  in  doing  so 
there  is  no  expectation  that  there  will  be  any  surrender  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  or  admiration  of  those  whom  we  pass  by. 

There  is  not  a  heart  in  this  Convention  that  does  not  glow  with  full 
and  grateful  recognition  of  the  eminent  services,  to  the  Democratic 
party,  of  Cass,  Hunter,  Douglas,  Bright,  Pierce  and  others  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned. 

The  first  is,  indeed,  a  mighty  name  which  was  long  since  voluntarily 
withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and  whose  brilliant  efforts  in  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  national  interest  will  forever  brighten  the  pages  of  our 
country’s  history.  [Tremendous  cheers.]  In  Mr.  Hunter  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  model  Senator,  the  distinguished  Statesman,  a  chivalric 
son  of  old  Virginia,  he  has  been  nurtured  in  the  school  •  of  her  sages 
who  laid  the  foundation  and  shaped  the  superstructure  of  the  con¬ 
federacy.  [Applause.] 

The  clear-sighted  boldness,  the  skilful  battle  for  the  right  that  has 
marked  the  public  career  of  Douglas,  would  have  made  him  a  gallant 
leader  in  the  contest,  whom  we  should  all  have  delighted  to  follow ; 
[renewed  applause ;]  while  in  Bright  we  recognize  those  high  qualities 
that  mark  the  rising  statesmen  of  the  West,  and  see  in  him  the  true 
representative  of  her  gigantic  and  advancing  power.  [Great  applause.] 
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The  Administration  of  Greneral  Pierce  requires  no  eulogium  from 
me.  True  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party,  we  say  in  a  spirit  of  justice:  “Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  seiwant.”  [Loud  cheers.^ 

As  Pennsylvanians,  the  representatives  on  this  floor  of  a  State, 
which,  in  all  the  elements  of  greatness,  we  claim  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic 
attachment,  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  Union — one  of  the  “  Old 
Thirteen” — are  proud  that  the  towering  greatness  of  her  son  has 
secured  to  her  the  well-merited  and  distinguished  honor.  [Loud  and 
long  continued  applause.]  His  nomination  is  a  guaranty  to  the 
country  of  an  administration  of  the  Constitution  in  its  purity,  with  a 
just  regard  to  all  sections,  and  without  partial  and  modem  construc¬ 
tions  of  its  spirit  and  provisions.  [Renewed  applause.}  His  election 
will  restore  confidence,  secure  peace  to  a  restless  people,  and  kindle 
anew  the  fires  of  patriotism  and  love  of  the  Union  in  bosoms  where 
those  sentiments  had  begun  to  smoulder.  He  will  receive  a  large  and 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  Keystone  State.  [Enthusiastic  cheers.] 
A  majority  demanded  by  her  numerical  power  consistent  with  the 
integrity  of  her  people  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  of  the  States.  Her  gallant  sons  will  rally  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Ohio  ;  on  the  loftiest  summit  of  her  mountain  range  they  will 
fling  our  banner  to  the  breeze,  bearing  upon  it  the  inscription  of  the 
honored  name  of  “James  Buchanan,  our  country  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  and  victory  as  certain  as  that  which  attended  the  American 
arms  upon  the  immortal  battle  fields  of  our  national  history  will 
brighten  in  letters  of  living  light  upon  its  broad  and  ample  folds  as  it 
will  wave  so  gracefully  and  gallantly  in  triumph  over  the  land. 
[Hearty  and  long-continued  applause.] 

Delaware  casts  her  3  votes  for  James  Buchanan,  Maryland  8, 
and  Virginia  15. 

When  North  Carolina  was  called, 

Mr.  Avery,  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation,  said — ^Mr. 
President,  The  delegation  of  North  Carolina  appear^  in  this  Conven¬ 
tion,  with  the  view  to  battle  for  great  principles,  not  for  men.  The 
platform  adopted  by  the  Convention  commanded  their  most  hearty 
approval ;  it  is  broad  enough  to  hold  every  national  man  within  the 
limits  of  the  republic  ;  nothing  can  be  taken  from  it  without  impairing 
its  symmetry ;  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  without  marring  its  fair 
proportions.  Under  these  circumstances  we  have  been  prepared  to 
sustain  the  nominee  who  may  be  placed  upon  that  platform  with  ao 
ordinary  zeal.  We  adhered  to  Franklin  Pierce  through  many  ballot- 
ings,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  choice  as  being  preferred  by  us  above  all 
others  at  this  time,  but  because  we  conceived  it  a  duty  imposed  upon 
the  South  to  support  him  in  view  of  the  bold  and  manly  stand  taken 
by  his  Administration  in  maintaining  the  laws  under  the  Constitution, 
and  upholding  the  rights  of  all  the  States  in  this  Union.  When  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  abandoned  her  favorite 
son,  we  felt  it  a  duty  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  tW 
distinguished  son  of  Illinois,  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  And,  Gene 
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Pierce  out  of  the  way,  we  could  not  have  returned  to  our  constituents 
without  having  manifested  in  some  way  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
eminent  services  rendered  to  his  country  by  the  author  of  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  bill. 

We  have  sustained  by  our  votes  thus  far  these  two  eminent  men,  in 
no  factious  spirit ;  and  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  feeling  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  is  in  favor  of  the  distinguished  son  of  the  Keystone  State,  we 
aquiesce  in  that  manifestation  of  preference  made  by  our  political 
brethren  here  assembled.  The  Hon.  James  Buchanan  was  the  first 
choice  of  North  Carolina  for  President  four  years  ago.  He  has  under¬ 
gone  no  change  in  political  sentiments  since  that  time,  and  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  has  not  been  in  any  wise  impaired,  for  the  Democracy 
of  North  Carolina  loves  James  Buchanan  still.  Pending  his  stay  in 
Europe,  events  transpired  which  identified  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Douglai 
more  prominently  than  others  with  certain  leading  issues  before  the 
wnntiy,  and  according  to  the  views  we  entertained  respecting  their 
services  in  that  behalf,  we  could  not  consistently  abandon  them-vphile 
the  name  of  either  of  them  was  before  the  Convention  ;  iAey  are  now 
both  withdrawn,  and  we  come  a  united  delegation  with  a  hearty  good 
will  to  the  support  of  the  man  for  whom  North  Carolina  did  battle 
four  years  ago.  On  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation  1  cast  ten 
votes  for  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania.  [Applause. 

When  South  Carolina  was  called.  Governor  Manning  addressed  the 
President  as  follows ; — 

South  Carolina,  determined  as  she  is  to  support  the  candidates 
placed  upon  the  platform  of  principles  erected  by  this  Convention,  has 
given  that  support  in  the  first  instance  to  Franklin  Pierce  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  then  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and  she  would 
have  continued  to  yield  to  them  an  unfaltering  support  as  long  as  their 
names  were  presented  by  their  friends  to  the  Convention.  But  there 
is  something  else  that  South  Carolina  has  at  heart,  as  much  as  her 
attachment  to  persons  or  friends  in  this  contest — the  preservation  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  By  the  action  of  this  Convention, 
and  by  the  presence  here  of  South  Carolina,  the  bond  of  brotherhood 
among  all  the  States  of  this  Union  is  undivided.  South  Carolina,  Sir, 
casts  her  eight  votes  for  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania.  [Loud 
applause.] 

The  State  of  Georgia  being  then  called,  Mr.  Gardner  said  :  The 
Georgia  delegation.  Sir,  came  here  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  whom  her  vote  was  first  cast,  and  for  w’hom  her  warm  and 
cordial  sympathies  were  enlisted.  Next  to  him,  the  delegation,  or  at 
'east  a  large  poition  of  them,  thought  it  their  duty  to  come  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Judge  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  They  considered  it  their  duty  to 
'lo  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  gentleman  had  manfully  battled  for 
constitutional  and  conservative  principles.  But  we  love  not 
Pierce  and  Douglas  alone  ;  we  have  a  warm  and  cordial  Southern  heart 
jor  James  Buchanan.  From  the  broad  ocean’s  shore — from  the  mid¬ 
land  counties  of  the  State — ^from  its  mountains  and  its  valleys,  with  a 
(oadand  exulting  shout  of  triumph,  the  Democracy  will  come  forward 

®Qpport  of  James  Buchanan  ;  and  we  pledge  to  him  the  ten  electoral 
votes  of  Georgia.  [Applause.] 
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The  State  of  Alabama  was  then  called  by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  of  Alabama,  said  :  I  hope,  Sir,  I  shall  be  indulged  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  while  I  make  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
Alabama.  The  delegation  from  that  State  came  here  united  in  support 
of  Franklin  Pierce.  After  he  was  withdrawn,  they  voted  for  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  These  votes.  Sir,  were  not  given  on  account  of  any  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  distinguished  son  of  Pennsylvania,  but  because  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  were,  in  our  opinion,  more  immediately  identified  with  the 
new  question  which  has  recently  arisen.  There  is  no  State  in  the 
Union  where  the  son  of  Pennsylvania  is  held  in  higher  esteem  and 
honor  than  the  one  from  which  I  come.  We  still  have  confidence  in 
him ;  he  is  still  a  favorite  of  Alabama.  We  have  seen  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  delegation  from  Pennsylvania  have  come  to  the  support 
of  our  platform  of  principles,  and  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
impart  confidence  in  the  candidate  they  have  presented  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  We  remember,  too,  that  in  the  last  Convention,  James  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  the  first  ohoice  of  Alabama ;  we  remember  that  he  was 
the  favorite  candidate  of  the  lamented  William  R.  King,  who  was 
associated  on  the  same  ticket  with  Franklin  Pierce.  And,  humble  as 
I  am,  I  claim  that  no  one  excels  me  in  confidence  and  esteem  for  the 
eminent  statesman  for  whom  Alabama  is  about  to  cast  her  vote.  Not 
reluctantly,  but  with  pleasure  she  gives  her  votes  to  James  Buchanan, 
of  Pennsylvania.  [Cheers.] 

The  Secretary  then  called  Mississippi,  when  Mr.  Clayton,  for  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  delegation,  said  that  by  the  vote  of  Mississippi,  now  about  to 
be  given,  she  desired  to  give  one  more  evidence  of  her  devotion  to 
Democratic  principles.  She  had  thus  far  voted  first  for  Pierce,  next 
for  Douglas,  because  she  regarded  them  as  th^exponents  and  embodi¬ 
ment  of  her  principles ;  but  she  never  had  any  opposition  to  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan.  Pour  years  ago  she  had  voted  for  him  twenty-seven  times  in 
the  Baltimoi'e  Convention.  She  now  again  casts  her  vote  for  him, 
with  a  pledge  that  her  people  will  ratify  it  by  six  thousand  majority. 

Mr.  Matthews,  of  Mississippi,  added :  I  desire  to  state,  Sir,  that 
Mississippi,  in  casting  her  vote  first  for  Franklin  Pierce,  and  then  for 
Judge  Douglas,  wishes  not  to  be  understood  as  having  any  opposition 
to  Pennsylvania’s  favorite  son.  She  voted  for  those  gentlemen  as 
representatives  of  that  great  principle  which  claims  to  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  American  liberty.  She  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  be  opposed  to  that  principle ;  but  she  considered  Mr, 
Pierce  and  Mr.  Douglas  to  be  more  intimately  identified  with  it.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  will  support  the  nominee.  With  pride  and  pleasure  she  will 
take  up  the  banner  which  the  Democracy  have  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  James  Buchanan,  and  carry  it  in  triumph  through  nearly  every 
county  in  the  State.  Mississippi  casts  her  seven  votes  for  James 
Buchanan.  [Loud  cheering.] 

President. — ^Let  Louisiana  be  called. 

Secretary. — ^Louisiana. 

Gov.  Marston, — ^Louisiana,  as  heretofore,  casts  her  six  votes  for 
James  Buchanan.  .  •  t, 

Ohio  was  next  called,  and  she  answered  by  Mr.  Medary  ;  It  is  wit 
great  pleasure,  I  announce  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  honorab  e 
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delegates  to  this  Convention,  that  Ohio  has  no  longer  to  cast  fractional 
votes.  With  the  platform  that  you  have  given  ns  as  a  bond  of  union  for 
the  Democracy  of  this  great  country,  we  are  willing  to  fight  under  any 
leader  that  this  Convention  may  select  for  us.  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  as  a  personal  friend  of  that  Little  Giant  of  the  north¬ 
west,  for  whom  so  many  of  us  have  cast  our  votes,  or  for  whom  I  am 
willing  to  do  battle  even  single-handed,  that  no  one  will  yield  more 
pleasantly  to  the  decision  of  the  Convention ;  and  I  can  speak  also  for 
the  whole  of  the  delegation  with  which  I  am  associated,  and  that  none 
will  more  readily  and  zealously  support  the  nominee  presented  to  us 
to-day.  I  pledge  you,  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy  of  Ohio,  that  as 
they  have  h^n  so  exact  in  casting  their  vote  here,  they  will  be  equally 
exact  in  casting  their  whole  vote  for  James  Buchanan,  and  though 
divided  here,  they  will  be  united  at  the  polls,  and  will  not  consider 
their  duty  discharged  till  they  have  deposited  their  whole  vote  in  the 
ballot  box;  and  they  will  carry  the  State  next  November  by  at  least 
twenty-five  thousand  majority.  They  will  unite  not  only  with  their 
neighbors  in  Pennsylvania,  but  will  stretch  out  their  hands  to  the 
extreme  South,  the  West  and  the  East,  to  meet  their  Democratic 
brethren,  and  to  assist  in  giving  the  death-blow  to  fanatacism  in  this 
country.  Ohio  casts  her  twenty -three  votes  for  James  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania.  [Tremendous  cheers.] 

Kentucky,  when  her  name  was  called,  through  Gov.  Wickliffe,  said: 
Kentucky,  though  she  cannot  promise  her  thousands  in  November 
next,  yet  she  says  to  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  now,  that  when  the 
hour  of  battle  arrives,  she  will  give  a  majority  to  James  Buchanan, 
for  whom  she  now  casts  her  12  votes. 

The  Secretary  then  called  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Bate,  of  Tennessee, 
said :  We  came  heye,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  representing  the 
spirit  of  the  Democracy  of  Jackson  and  of  Polk.  I  wish  to  state,  on 
behalf  of  the  Democracy  of  Tennessee,  that  they  voted  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  individual  who  now  occupies  the  Executive  chair,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  great  principle  wWch  now  presents  the  prominent  issue 
before  the  countiy,  and  afterward,  for  the  same  reason,  testified  their 
appreciation  of  the  eminent  gentleman  who  introduced  the  measure. 
Tennessee,  Sir,  has  not  cast  her  vote  for  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  since  she  voted  for  her  own  son,  the  illustrious  Jack- 
son.  But  standing  here  now,  the  representative,  in  part,  of  the  De¬ 
mocracy  of  Tennessee,  I  promise  that  she  will  give  for  the  nominee  of 
this  Convention,  a  Democratic  majority  of  ten  thousand  votes.  While 
here,  we  have  cast  the  vote  of  Tennessee  as  a  unit.  There  has  been 
some  division  of  opinion  in  the  delega^n.  We  now,  however,  give 
a  heartfelt  and  entire  vote  to  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary. — ^Indiana. 

Judge  Borden. — Thirteen  votes  for  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylva- 
ma,  now,  and  the  same  in  November  next. 

Illinois  was  then  called  for,  and  Col.  Richardson  rose,  in  behalf  of 
that  State,  and  responded  as  follows  :  I  am  instructed  by  the  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  return  to  this  Convention  their  heart¬ 
felt  acknowldgements  for  the  complimentary  vote  their  distinguished 
son  has  received;  and  above  and  beyond  all  to  return  their  thai^s  that 
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while  he  has  received  one  hundred  and  twenty -two  votes  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  before  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  the  Democratic 
party;  the  adoption  of  the  great  principle  embodied  in  that  platform, 
w^hieh  received  the  assent  of  every  member  of  the  Committee  on  Eeso- 
lutions,  and  of  every  member  of  the  Convention,  has  endorsed  the 
political  opinions  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  While  he  has  been  com¬ 
plimented  by  that  vote,  the  fact  that  the  principles  for  which  he  has 
battled  in  the  Senate  and.before  the  whole  country,  are  made  by  the 
Democratic  party  the  leading  principles  of  its  political  faith,^  is  a  still 
higher  compliment,  which  might  excite  sentiments  of  pride  in  the 
bosom  of  any  man.  We  have  come  here.  Sir,  animated  by  no  sectional 
spirit.  We  have  come  hem  in  the  full  belief  that  the  spirit  ol  the 
Democratic  party  resides  in  its  principles  more  than  in  its  men.  We 
have  come  to  say  to  the  Democratic  party  all  over  this  Union  that,  as 
in  times  past,  the  Democratic  banner  has  never  been  tom  in  Ulinois, 
BO  it  will  not  be  torn  in  November  next.  Illinois  joins  her  voice  to 
the  voices  of  the  delegates  of  the  other  States,  and  casts  her  eleven 
rotes  for  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Missouri  was  then  called,  and  Mr.  W .  A.  Harris  answered  :  That 
before  he  cast  the  vote  of  his  State,  he  was  instructed  to  offer  a  few 
words  of  explanation.  He  said  that  it  was  known  to  the  Convention 
that  although  the  vote  of  Missouri  had  been  ca.st  as  a  unit  for  Judge 
Douglas,  that  there  were  on  that  delegation  many  friends  of  President 
Pierce,  and  also  a  large  minority  who  preferred  Mr.  Buchanan  as  their 
first  choice.  Yet,  having  determined  among  themselves  not  to  depart 
from  the  list  of  names  before  the  Convention,  they  had  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  decided  to  vote  for  Mr.  Pierce,  or  Mr.  Douglas  or  Mr.  Buchanan, 
till  the  one  or  the  other  was  nominated.  Mr.  Douglas  has  endeared 
himself  to  the  State  of  Missouri  and  to  the  whole. country,  in  manfully 
standing  up  for  all  the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution,  in  jurtly 
interpreting  and  enforcing  all  its  guarantees  and  powers,  with  a  con¬ 
stancy  and  fidelity  never  surpassed  by  any  statesman  of  the  country. 
But  it  was  by  his  authorship  of  theKansas-Nebraskabill,  and  his  argu¬ 
ments  of  transcendent  ability  and  eloquence  in  its  support,  and  the 
moral  heroism  with  which  he  has  constantly  met  and  vanquished  the 
enemies  of  our  peace,  and  the  enemies  of  our  Union,  that  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people.  But,  in  a  spint 
of  manly  self-denial,  he  has  directed  his  friends  to  withdraw  his  n^e 
from  the  list  of  those  now  before  the  Convention  for  nomination. 
suri'ender  him,  therefore,  to  be  warmed  and  cherished  in  the  hearts  o 
the  people,  to  still  further  add  to  his  glorious  record  of  sound  states 
manship,  until  his  countrymen  call  upon  him  for  the  performance  o 
still  greater  duties  in  higher  spheres. 

Thins,  then,  we  are  free  to  cast  our  united  vote  for  him  who,  troin 
the  beginning  and  for  many  years,  was  the  honored  and  long-chens  e 
first  choice  of  a  large  minority  of  us — a  statesman  of  the  greatest  ta  ^ 
ents  and  ability,  the  most  enlarged  experience,  and  the  most 
nent  qualifications  for  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  bta  e  • 
His  record  of  forty  years  is  but  the  record  of  his  wisdom  and  services 
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a  statesman,  his  ability  and  sagacity  as  a  diplomatist,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  Union  and  the  rights  of  the  States.  It  is  a  record  without  a 
blemish  and  without  a  stain.  The  hearts  of  his  countrymen  are  warmed 
and  drawn  to  him  with  a  force  and  a  fervor  which  will  bear  him  with 
shouts  and  acclamations  into  the  Presidential  chair.  Being  one  of  his 
original,  ardent  and  long-devoted  friends,  my  delegation  has  kindly 
accorded  to  me  the  grateful  pleasure  of  casting  oui’  unanimous  vote  for 
that  noble  son  of  a  noble  State,  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

President — Call  Arkansas. 

Secretary — Arkansas  ! 

Mr.  Flournoy,  of  Arkansas — It  is  known,  sir,  to  this  Convention, 
that  the  delegation  from  Arkansas  came  here  instructed  to  cast  their 
vote  for  the  present  Executive,  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  accordance  with  those  instructions,  they  faithfully  adhered  to  him 
until  they  saw  he  no  longer  had  a  chance  to  obtain  the  nomination  of 
the  Convention.  They  then  came  enthusiastically  and  harmoniously 
to  the  support  of  the  Little  Giant  of  Dlinois.  They  have  voted  for  him 
since  that  time,  and  wherever  his  banner  was  seen  to  float,  there  were 
we  seen  to  battle.  But,  sir,  we  have  had  no  factious  opposition  to 
make  to  any  candidate.  Our  vote  was  merely  the  expression  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  preference.  It  was  well  known  to  us,  and  well  appreciated,  that 
James  Buchanan  was  a  pure  patriot  and  a  great  man,  and  that  he  was 
in  every  way  worthy  of  our  support  and  our  vote.  While,  for  a  time, 
we  did  battle  against  him,  we  never  meant  our  vote  to  go  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  three  names  which  were  originally  presented  to  this  Con¬ 
vention,  and  we  always  intended,  whenever  there  should  be  a  firm  and 
decided  majority  in  favor  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  show  that  we  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  no  factious  spirit  of  opposition,  and  to  add  our  vote  to  those 
of  his  supporters.  We  are  now  as  enthusiastic  friends  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
as  can  be  found  on  this  floor.  There  is,  sir,  an  anecdote  in  history 
which  would  well  illustrate  the  position  of  Arkansas.  When  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Armenia  were  captured  by  Cyrus,  and  led  out 
to  receive  the  sentence  of  death  or  of  banishment  that  might  be  imposed 
on  them  by  the  conqueror,  and  the  Prince  was  asked  what  he  had  to 
say  why  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced,  he  answered  that  for  him¬ 
self  he  had  nothing  to  say,  but  for  the  Princess  he  asked  that  she  might 
be  permitted  to  return  to  her  own  country — “as  for  me,”  he  said,  “do 
with  me  as  you  please.”  After  she  had  returned,  when  all  were  ex¬ 
pressing  admiration  for  Cyrus,  who  was  said  to  be  the  man  of  most 
gallant  bearing  in  the  world,  the  Princess  was  asked  what  she  thought 
of  him.  She  replied  that  she  had  never  seen  him.  When  surprise  was 
manifested  that  she,  who  had  been  in  his  presence,  had  not  seen  him, 
ahe  answered  that  she  had  no  eyes  except  for  the  man  who  had  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  to  save  here.  Thus,  sir,  it  is  with 
^rkansas.  From  this  time  till , November,  she  will  have  no  eyes  except 
lor  James  Buchanan.  I  pledge  myself  that,  in  November  next,  she 
will  give  for  him  in  proportion  to  her  vote  a  larger  majority  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  And,  sir,  as  I  am  always  willing  to  back 
judgment,  I  will  bet  a  banner,  to  be  worked  by  the  fairest  hands  in 
■Arkansas,  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
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Many  members — We  take  the  bet. 

Mr.  Ploumoy — Well,  sir,  the  banners  will  be  ready  to  send  to  the 
States  that  win  them,  and  I  predict  that  after  the  election,  we  shall  be 
overwhelmed  with  flags  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  As  I  have 
said,  we  have  hitherto  been  opposed  to  the  nominee  of  this  Convention, 
but  onr  opposition  has  been  guided  by  dignity  and  moderation.  We 
expect — ^and  we  have  some  reason  to  expect  it — that  we  shall  meet  with 
noble  and  generous  conquerors,  and  that  some  little  favor  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  us  when  we  express  a  choice  for  the  second  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  Convention.  I  now  cast  the  four  votes  of  Arkansas  for  James 
Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary :  Michigan  ! 

Mr. - :  Michigan  still  casts  her  six  votes  for  James  Buchanan. 

Secretary  :  Florida  ! 

Response :  Florida  casts  her  three  votes  for  James  Buchanan. 

When  the  vote  of  Texas  was  called,  Mr.  Waelder,  of  Texas,  said: 

Mr.  President :  In  1852,  when  the  final  vote  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  was  taken,  Texas  had  no  speech  to  make,  neither  does  she  desire 
to  impose  a  long  speech  upon  the  Convention  of  1856 ;  but,  sir,  as 
chairman  of  the  Texas  delegation,  I  desire  to  say  these  few  words  : 

Heretofore  the  State  of  Texas  has  cast  her  four  votes,  first  for  Frank¬ 
lin  Pierce,  next  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  thus  casting  her  vote,  she 
did  not  regard  James  Buchanan  as  less  pure,  as  less  true  to  our  com¬ 
mon  Constitution;  but,  sir,  she  voted  for  Franklin  Pierce  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  because  they  had  been  more  actively  engaged  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  which  has  of  late  convulsed  every  section  of  our  country. 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  nomination  of  James  Buchanan.  As  the 
Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  have  heretofore  done  battle  for  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  the  South,  and  of  every  section  of  the  Union,  so  the 
Democracy  of  the  “  Lone  Star  ”  do  battle  for  that  favorite,  noble  son 
of  the  “  Keystone  of  the  Arch.”  Sir,  from  the  flowered  prairies  of  the 
South-west  we  extend  the  Democratic  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Demo¬ 
cracy  of  every  section  of  this  Union.  j 

As  to  the  vote  of  Texas  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  next,  I 
will  make  no  pledges.  But  that  our  majority  for  the  Democratic  cause 
will  out-rival  even  that  of  the  native  State  of  the  nominee,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  of  the  two  States,  I  have  no  doubt. 

I  now  cast  the  four  votes  of  the  State  of  Texas  (and  I  do  so  with 
great  pleasure)  for  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania.  | 

Iowa  next  cast  her  four  votes  for  James  Buchanan.  < 

Wisconsin  being  called  :  Five  votes  for  James  Buchanan. 

The  Secretary  then  called  for  California,  when  she  answered  as  fol-  | 
lows ; 

Mr.  Inge,  of  California — Mr.  President :  California  came  here  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  frank,  loyal  and  united  support  to  the  emiaont 
statesman  who  is  now  receiving  by  general  acclaim  from  this  Conven¬ 
tion  the  enthusiastic  tribute  of  generous  hearts,  vindicating  him  a® 
their  unanimous  choice  for  a  position  higher  in  moral  grandeur  than 
the  loftiest  of  the  imperial  thrones  of  this  Earth. 

The  expression  of  preference  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  the  part  of  onr 
State  Convention,  left  the  delegation  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  pro- 
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per  for  them  to  pursue.  But  the  State  Convention,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  expressed,  in  distinct  terms,  its  preference  for  Buchanan,  virtual¬ 
ly  instructed  us  to  obtain  from  this  National  Convention  of  the  great 
Democratic  party,  a  full  endorsement  of  the  policy  of  a  safe  and  speedy 
communication,  through  our  own  territory,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  of  this  confederacy.  It  must  be  conceded  that  no  achieve¬ 
ment  of  American  arms  or  diplomacy,  has  redounded  more  to  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country  than  the  acquisition  of  California. 
[Here  Mr.  Inge  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  who  remarked, 
that  he  was  traveling  beyond  the  record,  and  could  not  proceed  with¬ 
out  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Convention.  Cries  of  leave  !  leave  I 
accompanied  with  applause,  from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  invited  the 
Speaker  to  proceed  with  his  remarks,  who  continued  as  follows  : 

I  am  deeply  ^  grateful  to  this  Convention  for  the  consideration 
accorded  to  the  distant  State  of  California.  This  Convention  remem¬ 
bers,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  traveled  six  thousand  miles,  travers¬ 
ing  two  oceans,  and  braving  the  fiery  sun  and  the  deadly  malaria  of  the 
tropics,  to  meet  our  democratic  brothers  here,  and  to  aid  in  this  glorious 
consummation.  [Applause.]  The  acquisition  of  California,  as  I  have 
said,  was  justly  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  the 
American  arms.  To  accomplish  it  much  of  the  most  precious  blood 
of  the  republic  has  been  shed,  and  millions  of  treasure  have  been  lavishly 
expended.  Prom  the  year  1800,  from  the  days  of  Jefferson  to  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  acquisition  of  that  territory,  has  been  a 
paramount  object  of  American  diplomacy.  It  has  ever  been  the  dream 
of  our  statesmen,  and  an  object  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  people  to 
make  America  an  ocean-bound  republic.  [Applause.] 

Well  sir,  that  country  has  been  acquired.  She  is  now  a  member  of 
onr  ocean-bound  confederacy — the  brightest  star  in  the  glorious  con¬ 
stellation  of  American  States.  [Applause.]  There  she  lies  before 
you  sir,  filled  with  an  industrious  and  energetic  population;  with  her 
vast  commercial  and  agricultural  resources  ;  and  with  a  climate,  whose 
geniality  attests,  more  than  any  other  creation  of  Omnipotent  power, 
the  beneficence  of  God  to  his  creatures.  Above  all  she  is  distinguisha¬ 
ble  from  her  sisters,  by  the  golden  treasures,  sparkling  in  exhaustless 
profusion  upon  her  surface,  and  which  lie  embedded  in  her  snow¬ 
capped  mountains.  But  with  all  these  facts  entitling  California  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  federal  government,  after  having  been 
a  sovereign  member  of  the  confederacy  for  nearly  six  years,  after  con¬ 
futing  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
What  has  been  done  to  facilitate  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  confederacy  ?  California,  at  this  day,  remains 
isolated  in  position,  and  practically  out  of  the  Union,  by  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  establish  the  means  of  an  overland  communication.  On 
;  .  subject  the  masses  of  the  American  people  are  united.  State 
legislatures,  mass  meetings,  the  press  of  the  country  with  its  thousand 
ongues,  have  urged  upon  Congress  prompt  and  efficient  legislation, 
or  the  attainment  of  this  great  national  object.  Look,  for  a  moment, 
at  her  present  condition.  The  route  across  the  plains,  infested  with 
oo^de  Indians,  is  no  longer  open  to  the  adventurous  march  of  the 
ooiigrant.  In  Nicaragua  civil  war  rages  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  there 
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is  no  protection  to  life  or  property.  The  emigrant  can  only  pass  there, 
between  files  of  contending  soldiers,  and  with  feet  stained  with  human 
blood.  At  Panama,  the  brutal  and  savage  negro,  animated  by  the 
hope  of  plunder,  have  recently  assailed  our  unanned  countrymen, 
inflicting  death  indiscriminately.  Upon  both  the  Isthmus  routes,  dan¬ 
ger,  disease  and  death  stand  in  frightful  array  along  the  pathway  of  the 
emigrant.  Sir,  we  ask  that  the  federal  government  may  exercise  all  its 
constitutional  power,  to  provide  a  safe  and  speedy  communication 
over  om’  own  territory  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  this 
Union.  A  resolution  embracing  that  policy,  has  been  laid  on  the 
table  by  a  vote  of  this  Convention,  the  delegation  from  Pennsylvania, 
voting  aye  upon  the  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table.  With  the  vote  of 
Pennsylvania,  thus  recorded,  against  a  policy  so  vital  to  the  interests 
of  our  State,  the  delegation  from  California  have  not  felt  it  consistent 
with  their  own  self  respect,  or  with  the  dignity  of  the  State  which  they 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  to  cast  their  votes  for  James  Buchanan. 
But  they  have  assurances  now,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  does  not  concur  in 
the  opposition  to  that  measure,  indicated  by  the  votes  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  delegation,  and  we  therefore  cordially  acquiesce  in  his  nomination, 
and  pledge  our  State  to  his  support.  Sir,  we  do  more,  we  pledge  her 
to  an  overwhelming  majority.  When  the  shouts  of  victory  from  the 
East  boom  across  the  plains  and  ascend  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras,  they  will  be  met  by  responsive  shouts  of  triumph  from  the 
golden  valleys  of  the  Pacific  State.  [Tremendoits  applause.] 

[Subsequently  the  proposition  for  an  overland  communication,  within  our 
own  territory  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  was  voted  upon,  directly,  hy 
the  Convention,  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  voting  unanimously  against 
laying  the  same  on  the  table;  and,  on  its  final  passage  a  portion  of  said  dele¬ 
gation  voted  for,  and  a  portion  against  its  adoption ;  said  proposition  having 
been  carried  ;  ayes  205,  noes  87.] 

The  President  of  the  Convention — Gentlemen  ;  The  result  of  the 
seventeenth  ballot  is  as  follows:  James  Buchanan  has  received  296 
votes,  which  being  the  whole  vote  cast,  and  the  entire  vote  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  I  announce  with  pleasure,  that  James  Buchanan,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  unanimously  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Presiillfent  of  the  United  States.  [Vociferous  cheering;  long  continued.] 

Here  shouts  were  raised  for  Cm.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania ;  whereupon 
after  silence  was  restored,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Black  rose  and  spoke  as 
follows  : 

Col.  Samuel  W.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania — Mr.  President :  At  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  I  rise  to  express 
their  thanks  for  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  our  State,  in  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  this  Convention,  now  recorded  for  James  Buchanan,  t 
do  not  design,  sir,  to  weaiy  the  well  tried  patience  of  this  assemWy 
with  a  set  speech.  Your  labors  have  been  protracted  and  severe,  ft 
is  desirable  and  just  that  we  should  bring  them  to  a  speedy  and  har¬ 
monious  conclusion.  Pennsylvania,  in  whose  name  and  stead  I  am 
perniitted  to  speak,  offers  from  her  heart,  to  every  other  state  of  the 
confederacy,  this  public  acknowledgment  of  deep  and  sincere  gratitude. 
Every  portion  of  our  country  is  here  represent.  I  do  not  say  sec- 
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tioiJ,  for,  sir,  with  the  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  that  term  is 
abhorred,  and  the  spirit  of  sectionalism  is  a  by-word  and  reproach.  We 
recognize,  and  will  forever  maintain  and  defend  every  several  right  of 
every  sovereign  State  of  the  American  Union.  And  we  will  vindicate, 
with  the  same  spirit  that  leads  us  to  assert  the  sovereign  rights  of  our 
own  State,  the  rights  of  the  people  of  every  territory  to  settle  for  them¬ 
selves  their  own  form  of  Goverament — to  choose  their  own  Democratic 
institutions  and  to  manage  them  according  to  the  council  and  pleasure 
of  their  own  will — ^they,  like  as  we  do,  submitting  in  all  things  to  the 
guidance  and  control  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We 
believe  that  sentiments  similar  to  these  will  form  amongst  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  a  prevailing  aud  perpetual  bond  of  Union.  Dniversal  confi¬ 
dence  and  kindness  will  take  the  place  of  distrust  and  jealousy.  •  It  is 
only  by  an  open  and  manly  recognition  of  the  rights  that  belong  to 
every  State  and  Territory,  that  we  can  hope  for  a  peaceful  perpetuity 
to  our  Union. 

That  we  may  attest  our  earnestness,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  presence  of 
her  country’s  star-lit  flag,  and  in  his  presence  who  is  the  pattern  of  his 
country  and  the  father  also  to  the  Constitution,  though  not  its  author, 
we  renew  our  vows  of  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  (A 
portrait  of  Washington,  festooned  with  flags,  was  directly  in  front  of 
the  speaker). 

If  the  evil  day  should  come,  which  God  mercifully  avert,  when  we 
should  see  the  rights  of  any  State  abused  or  crushed,  her  appeal  to 
Pennsylvania  will  not  be  in  vain.  If  she  is  feeble,  her  w’eakness  wiU 
strengthen  our  attachment  and  love.  Our  beloved  State  will  say  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart — “Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to  return 
from  following  after  thee ;  where  thou  goest  I  will  go,  where  thou 
lodgest  I  will  lodge,  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God.  Where  thou  diest  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.  The 
Lord  do  so  to  me  and  mine  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.” 
(Great  emotion  and  applause). 

But,  sir,  I  have  wandered  from  my  duty,  and  returning  to  it  I  renew 
our  thanks  to  every  State  represented  in  this  Convention.  Before  I 
close  allow  me  to  vindicate  Pennsylvania’s  favorite  son  against  the 
charge  of  having  failed  in  that  higher  duty  which  every  man  owes  to 
himself,  to  society  and  to  the  sweeter  sex.  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  confess, 
is  a  bachelor.  But  the  reason  is  a  complete  vindication  as  will,  I  am 
sure,  satisfy  every  gentleman  jiere  present.  It  is  this — as  soon  as  James 
Buchanan  was  old  enough  to  marry,  he  became  wedded  to  tbe  Con¬ 
stitution  of  his  country,  and  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  allow  a 
man  to  have  more  than  one  wife. 

For  some  time  the  cheers,  long  and  loud,  from  without,  and  the  roar 
of  cannon,  had  announced  that  along  the  telegraphic  wires  the  glad 
news  was  streaming  to  every  part  of  the  Republic  that  James  Buchanan 
Was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  American  Democracy  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

After  the  vote  had  been  duly  recorded,  there  was  such  a  general  sen¬ 
sation,  that  it  was  difficult  to  proceed  with  other  business. 

B.  p.  Hallett,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 
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Resolved,  That  the  administration  of  Franklin  Pierce  has  been  true  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  In  the  face  of  the  most  determined  opposition  it  has  maintained  the  laws,  enforced  econo¬ 
my,  fostered  progress,  and  infused  integrity  and  vigor  Into  every  department  of  the  government  at 
home.  It  has  signally  improved  our  treaty  relations,  extended  the  field  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  vindicated  tie  rights  of  American  citizens  abroad.  It  has  asserted  with  eminent  impartialit; 
the  just  claims  of  every  section,  and  has  at  all  times  been  faithful  to  the  Constitution.  We  there¬ 
fore  proclaim  our  unqualified  approbation  of  its  measures  and  its  policy. 

Adopted,  with  long  and  rapturous  applause,  and  unanimously. 

The  Committee  on  Eesolutions,  to  whom  was  refeiTed  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  delegation  for  Virginia,  have  instructed  their  Chair¬ 
man  to  ask  that  they  be  discharged  from  its  further  consideration. 
June  5,  1856.  B.  F.  HALLETT,  Chairman. 

Which  Eeport  was  concurred  in. 

H.  B.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  remarks,  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  in  this  Convention,  relating  to  the  conflicting  delegations  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  be  stricken  from  the  record  thereof,  and  that  we  earnestly  recommend  to 
both  delegations  here  present  to  unite  in  a  call  for  a  single  State  Convention  to  nominate  an  elec¬ 
toral  ticket  and  ticket  for  State  ofElcers. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beardsley,  Mr.  Ludlow  and 
Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  upon  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  expunge  from  the  reports  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Credentials  all  but  the  resolutions  in  the  New  York  case  : 

Mr.  Beardsley  rose  deliberately  and  said — For  the  representatives  of 
our  section  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York,  I  am  ready  to  avow  here, 
that  they  have  every  wish  to  unite  the  Democracy  of  New  York  on 
sound  principles,  and  to  sustain  the  nomination  made  here  and  all  who 
stand  firmly  on  the  platform  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  They,  sir,  have  no  reproaches  to  make.  They  honestly  agree  to 
act  as  they  believe  to  be  the  wish  of  their  brethren  throughout  the 
Union,  and  they  entertain  the  firm  conviction  that  the  vote  of  New 
York  will  exhibit  a  glorious  Democratic  victory  at  the  coming  election. 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  what  we  feel,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
a  doubt  that  our  brethren  in  New  York  will  participate  in  these  feel¬ 
ings,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  we  have  given. 

Mr.  Ludlow — On  behalf  of  the  delegation  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  I  most  cordially  and  most  heartily  reciprocate  the  sentiments 
avowed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  other  delegation.  Sir,  I  congratulate 
the  Democracy  of  New  York ;  I  congratulate  the  Democracy  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  I  congratulate  the  Democracy  of  the  whole  Union,  that  the 
proposition  has  been  introduced  by  the  gentleman  who  has  been  repre¬ 
senting  Pennsylvania  on  this  floor.  The  introduction  of  that  resolution 
is  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Buchanan  that  whatever 
differences  may  have  grown  up,  are  eradicated  forever.  By  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  that  resolution,  New  York  stands  pledged  next  fall  to  elect  the 
Democratic  nominee.  As  an  accompaniment  to  that  resolution,  aol 
as  an  amendment,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  now  .before  the  Convention,  I  have  one  in  my  hand,  which 
I  wish  to  offer.  Divided  as  we  have  been,  it  may  give  rise  to  some 
embarrassment  in  New  York  to  choose  a  member  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  propose  that  the  election  of  that  member  may  be  referred  to 
the  next  State  Convention  held  imder  that  resolution. 

Which  proposition  being  opposed  by  Mr.  Beardsley,  of  N.  Y.,  was, 
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at  the  request  of  Horatio  Seymour,  of  N.  Y.,  and  others,  withdrawn  by 
Mr.  Ludlow,  and  the  original  resolution  unanimously  adopted. 
Thereupon  the  Convention  adjourned  until  2  o’clock,  P.  M, 


Afternoon  Session,  June  6,  1856. 

At  2  o’clock  the  Convention  was  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Shields,  of  Missouri,  rose  and  said — ^Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
unanimously  (instructed  by  the  Delegation  from  Missouri  to  offer  in 
their  name,  the  resolution  which  I  now  send  to  the  Clerk’s  table  to  be 
read,  and  I  ask  this  Convention  to  adopt  the  same,  not  only  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  Great  West  and  our  Pacific  brethren,  but  as  a  measure 
to  bind  more  closely  together  our  wide-spread  Union  in  enduring 
bonds.  It  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
unanimous  approval  of  this  body.  The  President  decided  that  under 
the  rules,  the  resolution  must  go,  without  debate,  to  the  Committee  on 
Eesolutions.  The  resolution  was  as  follows : — 


Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  aovemment  to  construct,  so  far  as  it  has  constitu¬ 
tional  pow«  so  to  do,  a  safe  overland  communication  within  our  own  territory  between  the  Pacific 


Mr.  Saunders  of  Wisconsin — offer  the  following  amendment  to 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  I  move  that  the 
Committee  on  Eesolutions  be  instructed  to  report  it  back  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  with  the  recommendation  that  the  same  be  adopted. 


Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  recognizes  the  gi-eat  importance,  in  a  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  of  a  safe  and  speedy  communication  through  our  own  territory  between  the 
AUanfic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  Union,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
exercme  all  its  constitutional  power  to  the  attainment  of  that  object,  thereby  binding  the  Union  of 
Wese  States  in  indissoluble  bonds,  and  opening  to  the  rich  commerce  of  Asia  an  overland  transit 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  great  lakes  of  the  North. 


Here  Gov.  Chapman  raised  a  point  of  order,  viz.:  that  under  the 
special  order  of  the  Convention  we  must  now  proceed  to  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Vice  President. 

President — ^There  is  no  such  special  order. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subiect  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Shields  accepted  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  of  Wisconsin, 
as  an  amendment  of  his  own.  ’ 

On  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  the  votes  by  States  being  taken, 
resulted  as  follows — Ayes  74,  nays  220. 

Ayes — ^New  Hampshire  4,  Massachusetts  1,  Ehode  Island  2,  Con¬ 
necticut  4,  New  Jersey  7,  Delaware  1,  Virginia  15,  North  Carolina  10, 
Douth  Carolina  8,  Georgia  7,  Mississippi  7,  Ohio  6,  Tennessee  1, 
hlonda  3 — 74. 

— ^Maine  8,  New  Hampshire  1,  Vermont  5,  Massachusetts  12, 
fihode  Island  2,  Connecticut  2,  New  York  35,  Pennsylvania  27,  Del- 
^are  2,  Maryland  8,  Georgia  31,  Alabama  9,  Louisiana  6,  Ohio  17 
Kentucky  12,  Tennessee  11,  Indiana  13,  Illinois  11,  Misso’tiri  9,* 
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Arkansas  4,  Michigan  6,  Texas  4,  Iowa  4,  Wisconsin  5,  California 
4 — ^220. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  .on  the  table  was  lost. 

Mr.  Phelps  of  Missouri — If  my  friend  from  Michigan  will  withdraw 
his  motion,  which  is  out  of  order,  I  will  move  to  suspend  the  rules, 
which  will  bring  the  Convention  to  a  direct  vote  on  the  resolution 
itself. 

President — The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  out  of 
order — does  he  give  way  for  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Saunders — I  withdraw  my  motion,  and  make  that  suggested 
hy  the  gentleman  from  Missouri — that  the  rules  he  suspended. 

The  vote  was  called  for  by  States,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

Ayes — ^Maine  8,  New  Hampshire  1,  Vermont  5,  Massachusetts  11, 
Ehode  Island  2,  Connecticut  3,  New  York  35,  Pennsylvania  6,  Del¬ 
aware  2,  Maryland  8,  Georgia  3,  Alabama  9,  Missouri  7,  Louisiana  6, 
Ohio  19,  Kentucky  12,  Tennessee  11,  Indiana,  13,  Illinois  11,  Mis¬ 
souri  9,  Arkansas  4,  Michigan  6,  Texas  4,  Iowa  4,  W  isconsin  5, 
California  4 — 208. 

Nafs — New  Hampshire  4,  Massachusetts  2,  Ehode  Island  2,  Con¬ 
necticut  3,  New  Jersey  7,  Pennsylvania  21,  Delaware  1,  Virginia  15, 
North  Carolina  10,  South  Carolina  8,  Georgia  7,  Ohio  4,  Tennessee  1, 
Florida  3 — 88. 

So  the  rules  were  suspended,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Inge,  of  California,  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
and  on  this  motion  called  for  the  previous  question. 

The  call  for  the  previous  question  being  sustained,  the  vote  was 
taken  on  the  resolution,  and  resulted  as  follows  : — 

Ayes — ^Maine  8,  New  Hampshire  1,  Vermont  5,  Massachusetts  11, 
Ehode  Island  2,  Connecticut  3,  New  York  35,  Pennsylvania  6,  Del¬ 
aware  1,  Maryland  8,  Georgia  6,  Alabama  9,  Mississippi  7,  Louisiana 
6,  Ohio  14,  Kentucky  12,  Tennessee  11,  Indiana  13,  Illinois  11, 
Missouri  9,  Arkansas  4,  Michigan  6,  Texas  4,  Iowa  4,  Wisconsin  5, 
California  4 — 205. 

Nays — New  Hampshire  4,  Massachusetts  2,  Ehode  Island  2,  Con¬ 
necticut  3,  New  Jersey  7,  Pennsylvania  21,  Delaware  1,  Virginia  15, 
North  Carolina  10,  South  Carolina  8,  Georgia  4,  Ohio  6,  Tennessee  1, 
Florida  3—87. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Missouri — I  now  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  adopt¬ 
ing  the  resolution,  and  move  further  that  said  motion  be  laid  on  the 
table,  so  as  to  clinch  the  passage  of  said  resolution.  Adopted. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  next  business  in  order  was 
the  nominations  for  Vice  President. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wicklilie,  of  Kentucky,  arose  and  said,  I  am  instructed 
unanimously  by  the  delegation  to  present  to  the  Convention,  for  the 
second  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Democracy,  that  tried  Democrat  of  their 
own  State,  Linn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky.  [Loud  applause.] 

Thomas  L.  Hams,  of  Illinois. — ^Mr.  President :  By  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  delegation  from  Illinois,  1  present  to  the  Convention  for 
the  Vice  Presidency  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who,  though  boin  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  now  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  H® 
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was  a  gentleman  of  whom  the  whole  nation  was  proud;  who  was 
equally  distinguished  for  the  boldness,  as  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart; 
whose  nature  was  as  warm  and  aflfectionate  as  it  was  true  and  gallant. 

1  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  under  him  in  the  perilous  scenes  of  a 
fierce  conflict  in  a  hostile  and  distant  land,  and  I  can  bear  personal 
testimony  to  his  patriotism,  his  fidelity  to  duty,  his  dauntless  bravery — 
he  was  ever  foremost  where  danger  and  duty  called.  He  it  was  who 
80  nobly  led  the  gallant  volunteers’ of  his  country  through  such  appall¬ 
ing  dangers  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s  capital,  and  there  first, 
on  one  of  the  loftiest  citadels  of  the  Montezumas,  planted  the  banner 
of  the  Republic.  This  name,  which  Illinois,  with  her  unanimous  voice 
and  all  her  heart,  presented  to  the  Convention  for  the  Vice  Presidency, 
was  John  A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi.  [Immense  and  prolonged 
applause.] 

Gen.  J.  L.  Lewis,  of  Louisiana,  was  instructed  by  his  delegation  to 
present  the  name  of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Breckinridge  arose  amid  great  applause.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  cheering  ceased  and  he  could  be  heard.  He  said  : 

Mr.  President :  How  can  I  adequately  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
noble  State  of  Louisiana,  for  this  flattering  manifestation  of  their  good 
will  ?  But,  Sir,  I  have  always  held  that  promotion  should  follow 
seniority.  Besides,  I  am  already  a  candidate  for  the  votes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  having  been  designated  by  the  Democracy  as  the  elector  in  my 
district,  and  expect  soon  to  enter  upon  an  active  campaign — to  traverse 
the  valleys  and  climb  the  mountains  of  my  native  State,  in  behalf  of 
the  distinguish^  and  noble  candidate  we  have  already  selected  for  the 
Presidency,  and,  in  advocacy  of  the  glorious  State  Rights  Platform, 
which  we  have  adopted  with  such  signal  unanimity.  There  is  still 
another  reason  why  my  name  should  not  be  pressed  for  this  high  post. 
The  delegation  of  my  own  State,  with  which  I  cordially  concur,  have 
already  presented  the  name  of  one  of  her  sons — a  tried  and  able  cham¬ 
pion  of  Democracy — ^for  this  very  office.  I  can  never  consent  that  my 
name  should  be  placed  in  opposition  to,  or  my  merits  in  competition 
with  his.  I  beg,  therefore,  with  grateful  acknowledgements  for  the 
high  compliment  offered  me  by  the  delegation  from  Louisiana,  that  my 
name  may  be  withdrawn.  [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Alabama — Mr.  President :  In  behalf  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  delegation,  I  am  proud  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Convention,  the  name  of  one  of  her  tried  and  talented  statesmen;  one 
who  has  already — in  the  high  office  he  so  worthily  fills — evinced  his 
Sdelity  to  the  faith  of  the  Democracy;  I  name  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick. 
With  such  a  name  associated  with  that  of  Pennsylvania's  great  and 
wise  statesman,  Alabama,  in  the  next  contest,  will  roll  up  a  majority 
of  fifteen  thousand.  In  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  last  Vice 
President  was  taken  from  Alabama,  I  would  remind  the  Convention  of 
Ihe  melancholy  event  by  which  the  nation  was  deprived  of  the  services 
of  that  distinguished  statesman,  so  long  the  intimate  and  confidential 
friend  of  James  Buchanan.  [Applause.] 

A  delegate  from  Tennessee  nominated  A.  V.  Brown,  and  spoke  of 
bis  fidelity  to  the  Democrajjy  for  thiry^^^earsj  his  intimacy  and  cor- 
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dial  co-operation  with  Jackson  and  Polk,  and  declared  that,  with  his 
name,  the  Democratic  party  would,  in  the  next  election,  achieve  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  triumphs  in  the  history  of  political  victories. 

Mr,  Wilson,  of  South  Carolina — Mr.  President :  In  behalf  of  the 
delegation  of  South  Carolina,  I  beg  to  present  to  the  Convention  the 
name  of  one  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  the  Old  Dominion,  whom 
genius,  eloquence  and  sound  Democracy  commend  him  to  the  people, 
as  the  man  for  the  high  position  for  which  we  are  now  about  to  nominate 
the  candidate.  Sir,  I  allude  to  James  A.  Seddon.  [C-reat  applause.] 

Jas.  A,  Seddon  of  Virginia — ^Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  profoundly 
the  honor  conferred  by  the  nomination  just  made,  and  am  especially 
gratified  by  the  source  whence  it  has  proceeded.  To  receive  the  appro¬ 
ving  plaudits  of  the  “gallant  Percy  of  the  South”  is  inestimably  grate¬ 
ful  to  my  feelings,  and  till  my  heart’s  last  throb  must  be  borne  in 
indelible  remembrance.  I  must,  however,  decline  the  nomination  ten¬ 
dered,  and  beg  the  honorable  gentleman  to  withdraw  my  name  from  the 
candidacy.  The  Virginia  delegation,  with  my  entire  assent,  have  con¬ 
curred  in  the  sentiment  that,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  has  acted  and  the  position  she  has  occupied  in  relation  to  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  Presidency,  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  her  dignity 
and  honor  that  no  son  of  hers  should  be  placed  in  nomination  for  the 
Vice-President.  In  addition.  I  may  add  as  my  private  judgment,  that 
it  would  be  more  judicious  and  disinterested  that  no  nomination  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  should  be  made  from  among  the  delegates  to  the  nomi¬ 
nating  body.  In  deference,  therefore,  both  to  the  ascertained  sentiment 
of  my  CO -delegates  and  to  my  personal  conviction,  I  beg,  with  all  respect 
to  the  gallant  State  proposing  me,  that  my  name  be  withdrawn,  and  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  illustrate  in  my  own  case  the  principle  of  dis- 
int^estednesB  commended  by  my  State  and  my  own  judgment. 

Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina — I  am  instructed  by  the  delegation  of 
North  Carolina  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  merits 
and  qualifications  of  one  of  her  distinguished  sons,  w'hose  ability  and 
high  administrative  talents  have  been  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  that 
department  of  the  Executive  Government  which  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  interest  and  feelings  of  the  people.  North  Carolina 
was  a  modest  State  ;  she  rarely  obtruded  her  pretensions  on  her  brothers 
of  other  States  ;  but  the  great  attainments,  eminent  services  and  wide 
popularity  of  her  son,  induced  her  delegation  now  to  present  his  name 
for  the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Democracy.  North  Carolina  pre¬ 
sented  the  name  of  James  C.  Dobbin.  [Loud  cheers.] 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  Georgia — ^Mr.  President :  Since  the  Government 
was  established,  Georgia  has  had  but  three  Cabinet  or  excutive  ofnces 
in  the  Government.  Her  recent  brilliant  triumphs  for  the  Democracy 
give  some  claims  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate  for  a 
least  the  second  office  in  the  Government,  I  will,  therefore,  present  t  e 
name  of  one  of  her  sons  who,  in  two  of  the  severest  political 
ever  fought  in  the  State,  bore  with  his  stalwart  arm  and  dauntless  hea 
the  flag  of  Democracy  to  glorious  victo^,  that  man  who  had  met  on 
of  the  fiercest  and  most  dangerous  factions  that  ever  raised  its  gn 
front  in  the  land,  and  sent  it  howling  back  to  its  den.  .. 

I  propose  the  name  of  Herschell  V.  Johnson.  [Loud  applause.] 
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Mr.  Moore,  of  Maine,  presented  the  name,  and  gave  the  eight  votes 
of  his  State  for  Thomas  J,  Rusk,  of  Texas. 

A  delegate  from  Texas  said  that,  while  the  delegation  from  Texas 
felt  highly  honored  in  having  her  favorite  son  named  for  the  Vice-Pre¬ 
sidency,  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  that  distinguished  citizen  to  beg  that 
his  name  be  withdrawn.  Gieneral  Rusk  had  recently  received  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Legislature  of  his  State  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remain  at  his  post  and  fulfill  the  wishes 
and  guard  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  State  in  that  important  sphere. 

Mr.  G.  Salisbury,  of  Delaware,  nominated:  Jas.  A.  Bayard,  of  his 
State,  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Mr.  W.  Salisbury,  of  Delaware — I  nominate  that  eminent  son  of 
Delaware,  and  distinguished  Democrat  of  Missouri,  the  standard-bearer 
of  its  gallant  Democracy,  Trusten  Polk. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Missouri  :  Missouri  highly  appreciates  this  compli¬ 
ment  to  her  distinguished  citizen,  coming  as  it  does  from  his  native 
State ;  but  that  gentleman  had  already  been  placed  in  nomination  by 
the  Democracy  of  Missouri  for  the  Governorship  of  the  State.  He  was 
already  in  the  field,  and  the  Democracy  of  Missouri  could  not  spare  him 
for  any  other  post.  He  begged,  therefore,  that  his  name  might  be 
withdrawn. 

In  that  State  the  contest  is  a  peculiar  one.  Our  geographical  position 
and  the  strange  effort  made  there  by  those  upon  whose  pretensions  this 
Convention  has  already  passed,  demands  that  the  eloquent  voice  of  our 
nominee  for  Governor  shall  continue  to  be  heard,  arousing  her  true 
Democracy  as  by  a  trumpet  blast  to  the  great  battle,  in  which  all  friends 
of  the  Constitution  and  Union  are  now  to  engage  under  the  national 
championship  of  the  honored  son  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Democracy 
of  Missouri,  by  acclamation,  put  their  standard  into  his  hands — they 
mean  to  respond  with  enthusiasm  to  his  appeals.  Only  a  few  weeks 
!  are  to  elapse  before  the  election.  It  is  too  late  for  them  in  that  vast 
State  to  change  front  now,  by  substitution  of  a  new  Gubernatorial 
candidate.  Knowing  his  devotion  to  the  cause,  as  manifested  in  the 
self-sacrifice  he  made,  in  consenting  to  bear  our  State  banner,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  situation  of  his  private  affairs,  and  knowing  thathis  pure 
patriotism  always  beats  exultant  to  the  call  of  duty,  regardless  of  self, 
the  Missouri  Delegation,  profoundly  thankful  for  the  warm  regard 
expressed  by  his  native  State,  as  well  as  others,  beg  his  friends  from 
Delaware  to  withdraw  his  name.  Missouri,  in  her  State  election,  must 
meet  the  first  shock  of  the  conflict.  It  is  important  that  she  should 
meet  it  triumphantly.  The  Democracy  of  the  Union  need  Trusten  Polk 
where  he  now  is,  and  where  Missouri  has  placed  him.  [Cheers.] 

The  President. — ^The  Convention  will  now  proceed  to  ballot  for  a 
candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  States. 

Maine. — Rusk,  8  votes. 

New  Hampshire. — Quitman,  1;  Fitzpatrick,  2;  Dobbin,  2. 
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When  Vermont  was  called,  Mr.  Smalley  said — ^The  delegation  of 
Vermont  believing  that  no  Democrat  has  a  right  to  refuse  his  services 
when  his  country  calls,  have  instructed  me  to  cast  the  five  votes  of 
Vermont  for  the  talented,  accomplished  and  eloquent  son  of  Kentucky, 
John  C.  Breckinridge.  [Loud  applause.] 

John  C.  Breckinridge,  5. 

Massachusetts — Quitman,  1;  Fitzpatrick,  2;  Brown,  6;  Johnson,  1; 

Bayard,  1 ;  Rusk,  2. 

Rhode  Island — Johnson,  4. 

Connecticut — Johnson,  6. 

New  York — Quitman,  7 ;  Bayard,  18. 

New  Jersey — Boyd,  2;  Polk,  6. 

Pennsylvania — Butler,  27. 

Delaware — Bayard,  3. 

Maryland — Johnson,  8. 

Virginia — Breckinridge,  16. 

North  Carolina — Dobbin,  10. 

South  Carolina — Quitman,  8. 

Georgia — Johnson,  10. 

Alabama — Fitzpatrick,  9. 

Mississippi — Quitman,  7. 

Louisiana — Breckinridge,  6. 

Ohio — Quitman,  8 ;  Boyd,  6 ;  Johnson,  2 ;  Breckinridge,  7. 

Kentucky— Boyd,  12. 

Tennessee — Brown,  12. 

Indiana — Boyd,  13. 

Illinois — Quitman,  11. 

Missouri — Bayard,  9. 

Arkansas — Quitman,  4. 

Michigan — Brown,  6. 

Florida — Dobbin,  4. ' 

Texas — Quitman,  3;  Brown,  1. 

Iowa — Breckinridge,  4. 

Wisconsin — Rusk,  6. 

California — Brown,  4. 

Before  the  vote  was  announced,  Maine  changed  her  8  votes  from  Busk 
to  Breckinridge  ;  and  New  Hampshire  changed  her  5  votes,  and  cast 
them  alsp  for  Breckinridge. 

Total. — Quitman, 59;  Boyd  33;  Fitzpatrick,  11;  Brown,  29;  Dobbin, 
13;  Johnson,  31;  Breckinridge,  51;  Bayard,  31;  Polk,  5;  Butler,  27; 
Husk,  7, 

On  the  second  ballot,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  led  off 
for  Breckinridge — ^Massachusetts  followed  with  eleven  out  of  thirteen 
votes — Rhode  Island  followed  with  her  four,  then  the  New  York  Softs 
gave  him  eighteen.  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  voting  in  the 
same  way,  it  became  quite  obvious  that  he  was  the  choice  of  the  body, 
and  though  several  of  the  remaining  States  voted  for  other  candidates, 
they  quickly,  one  by  one,  changed  their  votes ;  the  several  delegates 
making  neat  and  appropriate  speeches  in  announcing  the  change  of  the 
vote.  The  entire  vote  being  polled  for  John  0.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Then  commenced  the  withdrawal. 
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Mr.  Salisbury  withdrew  the  name  of  Bayard,  and  threw  the  vote  of 
Delaware  for  Breckinridge. 

When  Connecticut  was  called,  P.  C.  Childs  said  :  Mr.  President — 
Let  the  South  say  whom  they  desire  for  this  office,  and  we  will  put 
him  through  in  a  minute.  If  they  don’t  agree,  Coimecticut  will  put 
Isaac  Toucey  in  the  field. 

Another  delegate  from  Connecticut — Oh,  no  ;  we  will  keep  Toucey 
for  some  higher  game. 

Chapman,  of  Albama,  withdrew  Fitzpatrick  and  threw  the  vote  of 
that  State  for  Breckinridge. 

Col.  Bates,  of  Tennessee,  withdrew  A.  V.  Brown,  pledging  his  cor¬ 
dial  support  of  the  ticket  and  declaring  the  vote  for  Breckinridge. 

Governor  Matthews,  of  Mississippi,  after  returning  thanks  to  Illinois 
for  placing  Mississippi’s  favorite  son  in  nomination,  withdrew  the 
name  of  Quitman. 

All  the  other  candidates  were  severally  withdrawn  by  the  gentlemen 
who  had  nominated  them. 

Quickly  all  the  other  States  changed  their  votes,  wheeled  into  line, 
and  before  the  roll  was  concluded  there  was  a  solid  column  of  all  the 
delegations,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  votes  were  given  for  John 
C.  Breckinridge.  (Immense  cheering,  long  continued,  enthusiastic  and 
overwhelming.) 

The  whole  Convention  rose,  and  with  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and 
and  the  loudest  calls,  directed  its  gaze  upon  the  tall  and  graceful  dele¬ 
gate  from  Kentucky,  who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  nominated  for  such 
an  exalted  post. 

It  was  long  before  these  demonstrations  subsided  so  as  to  allow  a 
word  to  be  heard.  At  last  the  manly  form  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  stood 
above  the  surrounding  crowd,  and  silence  and  profound  attention  mark¬ 
ing  the  aspect  of  the  vast  assembly,  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  :  The  result  just  announced  is  quite  as  unexpected  to  me  as  it 
could  be  to  any  gentlemen  on  this  floor.  In  the  inferior  and  personal 
aspect  of  the  matter,  I  beg  you  to  consider  all  said  that  ought  to  be  said 
on  sach  an  occasion.  I  am  truly  and  sincerely  without  words  to  con¬ 
vey  to  you  my  profound  gratitude  for  such  an  unexpected  and  signal 
testimonial  of  your  confidence  and  favor.  I  may  say  sincerely,  and 
^1  upon  my  associates  in  this  body  to  bear  witness  to  its  truth,  that 
in  my  course  as  a  member  of  this  body,  I  have  made  no  concealments 
of  my  preferences,  nor  used  any  art  or  taken  one  step  tow’ard  bringing 
al)out  this  result. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  speech.  I  merely  arose  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  the  thanks  of  a  true  heart.  I  may  add,  too,  the  declara- 
hon  of  my  high  appreciation  of  the  association  of  my  humble  name 
^ith  that  of  the  distinguished  and  tried  statesman  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
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have  always  r^arded  Mr.  Buchanan  as  the.  last  survivor  of  that  noble 
hand  of  American  statesmen  and  orators,  whose  names  are  associated 
with  the  brightest  glories  of  our  country,  and  whose  deeds  constitute 
its  most  cherished  memorials.  He  has  come  down  from  that  genera¬ 
tion  to  transmit  and  guide  us  of  the  present.  He  has  lived  down 
calumny  and  detraction,  and  now  stands  forth  the  peerless  champion 
of  Democracy.  Honored  and  beloved  by  all  his  countrymen,  and  only 
waiting  a  few  months  to  be  clothed  with  the  highest  dignity  the  nation 
and  the  people  can  confer. 

The  platform  you  have  so  unanimously  adopted  I  need  not,  as  a 
State-Rights  man,  say  I  cordially  approve  and  indorse.  With  these 
true  Jeffersonian  principles,  and  with  the  temper  of  Jackson  to  enforce 
and  maintain  them ,  Democracy  will  enter  the  contest  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  add  another  to  the  brilliant  victories  which  have  so  often  crowned 
their  efforts.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  discuss  any  general  prin¬ 
ciple  or  enter  furiher  upon  the  issues  which  will  be  involved  in  this 
contest.  I  will  therefore  conclude  by  expressing  my  purpose  to  devote 
all  my  heart  and  mind  to  the  great  duty  which  has  been  so  unexpectedly 
conferred  upon  me,  and  to  strive  to  justify  the  confidence  which  yon 
have  manifested.  [Immense  applause.  Loud  cheers  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  hall.] 

During  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  the  cannon  of 
the  Empire  Club  were  thundering  their  approval  of  the  nomination, 
and  the  Conveniion  was  boisterous  in  its  applause. 

When  Mr.  Breckinridge  resumed  his  seat,  there  was  a  loud  call  for 
Mr.  Preston  of  Kentucky,  when  that  gentleman  came  forward  and 
addressed  the  Convention  in  an  eloquent  off-hand  speech,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  thrilling  effect. 

Wm.  E.  Preston,  of  Kentucky  said :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  I  am  at  present  laboring  under  much  physical  debility,  but  I  can  not 
feel  insensible  to  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  by  thus  unexpectedly  calling 
me  to  the  stand.  Although  by  this  expression  of  your  esteem,  so  genially 
given,  I  feel  as  much  surprised  as  my  friend  and  comrade  must  have  been, 
by  the  great  testimonial  which  you  have  but  just  now  given  by  his  selection 
— I  will  not  say  nomination — for  the  office  of  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  For  myself,  I  stand  here  comparatively  a  stranger  amongst  you ;  but 
he  had  a  right  by  inheritance  to  the  favorable  opinions  of  the  Democracy, 
and  his  elevation  to  the  second  office  in  the  Government,  is  an  auspicious 
augury  of  the  return  of  Kentucky  to  the  Democratic  faith  of  her  fathers. 
(Great  applause.)  It  is  the  preliminary  announcement  of  the  return  of  my 
native  State  to  the  honored  principles  of  the  past,  those  principles  which  were 
in  the  ascendant,  when  John  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  the  grand-father  of 
the  nominee,  asserted  with  all  the  strength  of  a  virtuous  purpose  and  signal 
ability  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  1798,  the  foundation  upon  which  yet 
repose  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  their  theory  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  I  do  not  appropriate  to  myself  personally  the  loud  acclaims  which 
have  greeted  me  in  this  assembly,  but  I  regard  it  as  a  generous  earnest  of  that 
magnanimous  regard  which  the  Democracy  have  exhibited  for  all  that  true 
and  loyal  band  of  old  Whigs  whose  honorable  existence  as  a  party  having 
closed  are  now  conqielled  to  choose  between  the  factions,—!  will  not  flatter  th^ 
with  the  name  of  parties, — that  are  struggling  in  unprincipled  confusion  for 
political  ascendancy,  and  the  great  party  of  the  national  Democracy.  I 
proud  to  avow  that  !  belong  to  those  old  Whigs  who,  revering  the  Constitution 
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of  our  country,  look  alone  to  its  principles  as  the  true  safeguard  of  the  Union, 
rather  than  to  the  bigoted  and  trenchant  rituals  of  a  secret  organization. 
You  know,  Mr.  President^ the  glories  of  the  men  to  whom  I  allude.  They 
have  come  forward  animated  alone  by  love  of  Rebublican  freedom,  and  dis¬ 
daining  the  senseless  mummeries  of  the  Know  Nothng  order,  and  the  treasona¬ 
ble  doctrine  of  the  Black  Republican  party,  as  honorable  auxilliaries,  to  swell 
the  ranks  that  to-day  arrar  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  National 
Democracy,  and  under  the  williant  leadership  of  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge. 
(Cheers.)  I  feel,  sir,  a  profound  satisfaction  that  we  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
party  now  assembled,  and  joined  its  standard  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and 
peril,  without  terms  or  compromise,  neither  asking  honors,  no  longer  as 
enemies  but  as  friends  determined  to  stand  by  that  party  which  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  sustain  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  In  many  an  honorable  field,  in 
many  a  tough  contest,  the  old  Whig  party,  led  by  its  venerated  statesmen, 
have  encountered  the  Democracy,  and  sometimes  with  success.  The  policy  of 
both  were  based  on  the  Constitution,  and  were  patriotic  and  comprehensive, 
but  different.  No  blush  of  shame  rose  either  to  the  cheek  of  the  victor  or  the 
vanquished  party  when  the  fight  was  over  but  a  manly  acquiescence  in  the 
verdict  of  the  people  was  yielded  to  the  successful  party.  No  oaths  to  pro¬ 
scribe  the  friendless,  no  obligations  to  infringe  religious  freedom  stain  their 
history,  no  treasonable  dogmas  like  those  of  the  Black  Republicans,  impairing, 
if  carried  into  effect,  the  equality  of  the  States  and  violating  the  Constitution, 
marked  the  race,  but  a  free  and  honorable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
commercial,  financial  and  domestic  policy  which  should  be  pursued  by  the 
nation.  Against  simh  factions,  however,  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Whig 
party  to  do  battle  or  send  in  servile  capitulation.  It  is  between  them  and 
the  Democracy  that  the  old  Whigs  of  the  country  are  compelled  to  decide. 
My  choice  is  made,  (cheers)  and  when  I  see  around  me  the  numbers  of  dele¬ 
gates  who  once  were  members  of  that  organization — when  I  see  them 
seeking  refuge  in  the  unshaken  battalions  of  the  Democracy — when  I  know 
that  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  old  Whig  party  share  our  senti¬ 
ments,  I  cannot  doubt  result.  It  would  be  unjust  in  me,  to  refuse  the  testi¬ 
mony  I  offer  to  the  gallant  and  patriotic  stand  made  by  the  Democracy  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  darkest  hours  that  threatened  the  country.  Stand¬ 
ing  as  it  does  this  day,  it  is  more  glorious  far,  than  at  any  former  period  of  its 
history.  It  occupies  a  grander  position  than  when  by  the  foresight  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  it  secured  the  bright  and  fertile  plains  of  Louisiana,  or  when  it  added  the 
beautiful  savannahs  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  or  when  it  planted  in  triumph  our 
standard  upon  the  turrets  of  Mexico,  or  when  it.  completed  the  continental 
breadth  of  the  empire,  by  giving  it  an  ocean  boundary  on  either  side,  or 
when  it  impressed  the  arts,  the  arms,  the  civilization  and  the  free  institutions 
of  our  people  upon  the  golden  shores  of  California.  (Applause.)  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  grander  by  far  stands  the  Democratic  party  of  to-day,  than  at 
either  of  those  proud  epochs ;  because  in  the  day  of  gloom  and  disaster  it 
courageously  confronted  domestic  dissentions,  trampled  under  foot  the  foul 
theory  of  factions,  and  now  prepares,  in  this  hall,  by  these  principles,  and 
under  the  leaders  to-day  (diosen,  to  maintain  to  the  last  extremity  those  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  rest  the  prosperity  of  our  country  and  the  peaceful  union 
of  these  States.  It  is  true  that,  remembering  rather  the  animosities  of  the 
past  than  the  emergencies  of  the  present,  there  are  some  of  the  old  Whig 
guard  that,  like  John  Bunyan’s  pilgrims,  yet  halt  at  Doubting  Castle ;  but 
when  the  telegraph  bears  upon  its  wings  the  result  of  this  day’s  deliberations, 
their  cheeks  will  no  longer  be  sicklied  with  irresolution,  but  they  will  rush  to 
your  standard  and  join  you  for  the  common  cause  of  their  country.  (Great 
upplause.) 

Permit  me  to  add  another  remark  :  There  were  in  the  States  of  the  North 
u  company  of  gallant  men  feeling  the  full  force  of  constitutional  obligations 
&ud  recognizing  the  sovereign  right  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  both  to 
J®gulate  their  own  internal  affairs  and  to  lend  the  impress  of  our  institutions 
w  the  common  territory  of  the  country,  without  sectional  distinction,  who, 
Vhen  Douglas,  with  the  intrepidity  of  genius  and  the  foresight  of  a  statesman 
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sought  to  remove  forever  the  irritating  causes  ■which  for  thirty  years,  had 
produced  festering  discontent  at  the  North  and  the  South,  came  forward  as 
a  forlorn  hope,  in  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska-Eansas  act.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  deep  emotions  of  respect  and  admiration  with  which  I  saw  them 
repair  to  resist  the  sectional  prejudices  of  the  people  they  represented.  It 
exhibited  a  moral  grandeur  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Eepublic.  They 
prepared  to  execute  at  once  and  forever  an  act  which  was  the  logical  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  and  to  remove  forever  from  the  domination 
of  Congress  to  the  tribunals  of  the  territories,  the  decision  of  the  only  great 
question  which  has  disturbed  the  fraternal  love  of  our  country.  All  knew 
that  the  act  was  of  such  magnitude  that  it  could  not  be  performed  without 
hearing  a  loud  outcry  of  fanatics,  mal-contents  and  demagogues,  but  they 
proved  themselves  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  tempest  burst  forth  with  all 
its  fury ;  every  foul  element  of  religious  rancor  and  hatred  of  race,  was  in¬ 
voked  to  increase  its  strength.  The  treasonable  wave  of  the  Black  Republican 
party  united  with  the  fierce  fanatacism  of  the  miscalled  American  order, 
swept  over  the  land,  and  few  were  able  to  withstand  the  shook.  I  see  many 
around  me  who  were  the  victims  of  the  misguided  vengeance  of  the  people. 
Let  such  men  be  remembered  in  your  coming  hour  of  victory.  If  they  should 
never  arise  from  their  prostrate  position,  they  have  fallen  because  of  their 
patriotism  and  courage,  and  the  epitaph  which  marked  the  spot  where  the 
immortal  three  hundred  fell  at  Thermopylae,  might  well  be  inscribed  to  com¬ 
memorate  their  deeds :  “Go,  stranger,  and  at  Lacedaemon  tell  that  here,  obe¬ 
dient  to  her  laws,  we  fell.”  But  I  can  not  believe  that  such  injustice  v/ould 
ever  mark  the  history  of  the  Democracy.  I  believe  that  the  people,  ■when 
the  public  reason  is  restored,  will  again  lift  them  in  their  arms,  bind  up  their 
wounds,  and  amid  the  clangor  of  the  approaching  Presidential  contest,  will 
hail  them  as  leaders  in  the  greatest  battle  which  it  has  ever  been  the  fortune 
of  the  Democracy  to  offer  in  behalf  of  the  Constitution  and  the  union,  against 
all  comers.  The  first  duty  of  the  Democracy  is  to  restore  those  to  honor  who 
who  were  the  first  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  principles  and  honor  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  whom  the  enemies  of  the  Democracy  first  ovewhelmed. 

In  conclusion,  I  return  thanks,  Mr.  President,  once  more  for  the  high  kind¬ 
ness  with  which  I  have  been  signalized  by  this  Convention;  and,  in  tender¬ 
ing  co-operation  and  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  I  shall  attempt,  as 
far  as  lies  within  my  humble  power,  to  ride  deep  into  the  ranks  of  our  adver¬ 
saries,  and  win  my  spurs  in  the  approaching  battle.  I  shall  do  this  in  no 
inimical  spirit,  but  I  trust  with  all  the  fervor  and  sincerity  of  a  man  who 
appreciates  the  priceless  blessings  that  our  Union  confers,  believes  that  they 
can  only  be  preserved  by  regarding  all  our  people  as  equal  without  respect  to 
institutions  or  sections,  and  is  determined  while  his  heart  beats  to  know  no 
friends  or  political  associations  which  do  not  struggle  to  attain  this  end  and 
preserve  the  Union  by  the  only  means  it  can  be  preserved,  which  is  by  a  ^ 
observance  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live.  I  thank  heaven  that 
while  I  stand  here  to-day  and  gaze  across  at  the  hills  of  my  native  Kentucky, 
I  stand  with  a  party  which  by  the  unanimous  voices  of  the  delegates  of 
one  States,  has  emblazoned  its  policy  upon  its  banner,  by  the  party  which,  ^ 
a  unanimous  voice,  has  selected  its  leaders — ^leaders  of  known  worth,  ability 
and  patriotism,  as  the  exponents  of  its  ideas,  and  a  party  which  is  the  same, 
both  in  principles  and  in  candidates,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  fro® 
Canada  to  the  Gulf— a  party  that  stands  majestic  in  its  strength  and 
city,  divided  by  no  chain  of  mountains,  severed  by  no  river,  while  all  m 
other  contending  factions  that  hover  around  it,  find  that  Southern  institutions 
are  the  boundaries  of  their  patriotism,  and  the  Ohio  river  the  frontier  oi  tne 
nationality.  (Tremendous  cheering.) 

Mr.  Petit,  of  Indiana,  said — ^Mr.  President,  I  thank  yon  for  the 
you  have  done  me  in  calling  me  up  on  this  occasion.  There  is  m  e 
history  of  the  past  of  our  party  but  little  to  bring  a  blush  mantling 
upon  the  cheek ;  -while  if  we  look  forward  there  is  much  to  beckon 
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onward,  and  invite  us  to  new  Jiopes,  new  trials,  new  victories  and 
rewards.  With  the  platform  you  have  presented,  you  will  march  to 
victory,  and  give  repose  to  the  country. 

You  have  crushed  out  the  viper  of  a  secret  organization  which 
disseminated  itself  through  the  land,  poisoning  the  springs  of  liberal 
and  virtuous  political  action  ;  and  you  stand  upon  a  firm  foundation 
with  your  candidates  before  the  country,  certain  to  triumph  in  the 
approaching  contest.  [Mr.  Petit  spoke  further,  but  in  consequence  of 
confusion  upon  the  floor  we.  were  unable  to  catch  his  remarks.] 

Mr.  Eichardson,  of  Elinois,  moved  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  to  officially  inform  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge 
of  their  nomination.  Carried. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to  constitute  said 
Committee  : — 

Eichardson  of  Illinois,  Hibbard  of  New  Hampshire,  Lawrence  of 
Rhode  Island,  Brown  of  Mississippi,  Tucker  of  Virginia,  Forsyth  of 
Alabama,  Manning  of  South  Carolina,  Preston  of  Kentucky,  Horatio 
Seymour,  of  New  York. 

At  the  unanimous  and  earnest  request  of  the  Convention,  the  name 
of  the  Piesident,  John  E.  Ward,  was  added  to  the  Committee  as 
Chairman  thereof. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  select  a  National  Committee 
submitted  the  following  report : — 

Besolved,  That  the  next  Democratic  National  Conyention,  be  held  at  Charleston  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

Sesolved,  That  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1852,  and  acted  upon  in  this  Convention, 
be  the  rule  for  the  number  of  delegates  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  In  the  next  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  and  that  the  National  Committee,  in  calling  the  next  Convention,  shall  provide 
seats  therein  for  each  State  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  its  electoral  votes,  and  no  more. 

Besolved,  That  the  time  of  holding  the  next  Convention  be  designated  by  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  and  that,  in  their  call,  the  resolutions  of  1852,  providing  for  the  number  of  dele¬ 
gates,  be  inserted  as  the  rule  for  choosing  delegates. 

Besolved,  That  the  National  Democratic  Committee  cause  an  official  report  of  the  proceeduigs 
of  this  Convention  to  be  prepared,  published  and  distributed  among  members,  for  their  respective 
States,  and  that  said  report  shaU  contain  a  list  of  the  names  of  and  the  post  office  address  of  each 
delegate,  and  the  number  of  electoral  votes  of  each  State. 

Besolved,  That  the  first  State  Convention  to  be  held  in  New  York  under  one  undivided  Demo¬ 
cratic  organixation,  be  authorized  by  this  Convention  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  from  that  State.  (Signed,) 

THOS.  McCREERY,  Chairman. 

W.  M.  Pooh,  Secretary. 

After  reading  the  report  Mr.  McCreery  said  : — 

In  selecting  a  place  for  holding  the  next  Convention,  the  Committee 
was  divided  between  New  York  and  Charleston.  The  Democracy  of 
both  have  been  recently  distracted  and  divided  ;  let  this  be  received  by 
them  as  an  offering  and  incentive  to  union  and  continued  exertion 
in  the  great  Democratic  cause.  In  the  name  of  the  Committee  he 
presented  the  report. 

Judge  Beardsley  would  make  an  explanation  as  to  New  York  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  It  will  be  understood  by  the  Convention  that 
until  quite  recently  the  Democracy  of  New  York  to  which  I  belong, 
Jid  not  comprehend  that  proposition  by  which  it  is  intended  to  send 
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the  question  of  the  selection  of  a  National  Committeeman  to  the  next 
State  Convention  to  be  held  in  New  York.  We  are  prepared  to  live 
up  to  the  arrangement  into  which  we  have  entered.  1  hope  that  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  producing  that  harmony  among  us  which  is  so 
much  to  be  desired ;  but  I  hope  this  Convention  will  not  send  to  New 
York  for  decision  the  trivial  matter  of  selecting  a  Committeeman. 
It  would  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Democracy  there,  and  likely  to 
cause  fresh  irritation  and  disagreement.  He  would  mo-v^  that  all  that 
part  of  the  report  relating  to  the  New  York  National  Committeeman 
be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Ludlow  opposed  this  motion.  If  the  matter  was  so  trivial  of 
itself,  why  should  it  be  stricken  out  ?  This  matter  relating  to  New 
York,  should  be  sent  to  New  York  for  decision.  He  assured  them  that 
New  York  had  been  out  of  communion  with  the  Democracy  of  the 
Union  too  long,  and  they  did  not  desire  to  have  no  committeemen  for 
four  years  longer,  but  wished  to  be  in  communication  with  other  States 
in  the  National  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  th^  following  resolution  was 
offered  for  the  one  reported  by  the  committee  on  the  subject : 

Sesolved,  That  each  delegation  report  a  name  to  the  Chairman  to  be  placed  by  him  in  a  hat,  and 
that  he  draw  one  of  the  names,  the  same  to  be  declared  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee. 


The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  report  was  then  agreed  to. 

Thereupon,  the  President  requested  each  delegation  from  New  York 
to  send  one  name  to  the  President’s  table,  so  that  the  choice  might  be 
made.  The  delegation  represented  by  Judge  Beardsley,  submitted  the 
name  of  Augustus  Schell.  Mr.  Ludlow  said  those  whom  he  repre¬ 
sented  would  yield  to  the  other  members  of  the  New  York  delegation 
the  member  of  the  committee  for  that  State,  rather  than  trouble  the 
Convention  with  such  a  matter.  And  the  President  then  announced 
that  Augustus  Schell  was  selected  as  the  member  of  said  committee 
on  the  part  of  New  York. 

The  National  Democratic  Committee,  as  chosen,  was  composed  of 
the  following  gentlemen : 
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POST  OEFICK. 


Maine. . John  Babson . 

New  Hampshire . John  H.  George 

Vermont . David  A.  Smalley... 

Massachusetts . ...James  Cheever . 

Khode  Island . Elisha  K.  Potter . 

Connecticut . James  T.  Pratt.. 


..Wiscasset. 

..Concord. 

..Burlington. 

..Boston. 

„  South  Kingston. 
..Rocky  Hill. 


New  York . •. . Augustus  Schell . New  York  City. 

New  Jersey . Jacob  Vanatta . Morristown. 

Pennsylvania.... . . . C.  L.  Ward . . . Towanda. 

Delaware  . . . . Wm.  D.  Ochiltree . New  Castle. 

Maryland . Richard  B.  Carmichael.... Centreville. 

Virginia . . . Wm.  H.  Clark . Halifax  Court  House. 

North  Carolina.... . Thos.  D.  McDowell . Elizabethtown. 

South  Carolina . . . Benjamin  H.  Wilson . Georgetown. 

Georgia . Wm.  K.  DeGrafFenried . Macon. 

Alabama........... . Henry  D.  Smith . ..Florence. 
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Missifisippi . Wm.  R.  Cannon . Columbus. 

Louisiana  . . ; . Thomas  E.  P.  Cottman . Donaldsonville. 

Ohio . . C.  L.  Vallandigham . ....Dayton. 

Kentucky . George  A.  Caldwell.... . Louisville. 

Tennessee..... . . . Randal  W.  McCavock . Nashville. 

Indiana . . . James  R.  Stack . Huntington. 

Illinois . Thomas  Dyer . Chicago. 

Missouri . John  M.  Krum . St.  Louis. 

Arkansas . .‘...Albert  Rust . . . El  Dorado. 

Michigan . Jacob  Besan . . . Niles. 

Florida . . . A.  E.  Maxwell . Pensacola. 

Texas . . . Wm.  S.  Oldham . Austin. 

Iowa . Wm.  Thompson . Burlington. 

Wisconsin . Geo.  B.  Smith . Madison. 

California.... . ...........Sam’l  H.  Dosh..... . Shasta. 

Mr.  White,  of  Connecticnt,  offered  a  resolution  pledging  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Democracy  to  bring  about  the  single  term  system. 

Keferred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without  debate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Riddle,  of  Delaware,  it  was 

Besoloed,  That  the  unanimous  thanks  of  this  Oonyention,  be  and  are  h»eby  extended  to  the 
Hon.  John  E.  Ward,  the  presiding  officer,  and  his  able  assistants,  and  also  to  the  Hon.  A.  P. 
Edgerton,  and  associates,  CommittM  of  Arrangements,  and  all  other  officers,  for  the  able,  dignified 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  respective  duti®. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  S.  W.  Inge,  of  California, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due,  and  are  hereby  specially  tendered  to  Mr. 
Julius  Hessee,  of  Alabama,  and  to  Alex.  P.  Gray,  of  Wisconsin,  principal  Secretaries,  for  their 
energy,  seal,  and  attention  to  the  latwrious  duties  of  the  Convention. 

Adopted  unanimonsly. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  for  their  hospitality 
and  kindness  during  the  s^sion  of  the  Convention,  was  also  passed. 
On  motion,  the  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


JOHN  E.  WARD,  President. 


WM.  K.  RTMRAT.T. 

H.  KIMBALL. 

ISAAC  B.  BOWDITCH. 
J.  C.  ABBOTT. 

WM.  J.  MILLER. 

WM.  D.  BISHOP. 

WM.*  HANNA. 

JOHN  N.  HUTCHISON. 
W.  P.  SNOW. 

WM.  F.  RITCHIE. 

H.  G.  WILLIAMS. 

WILSON. 

H.  BUCHANAN. 
JULIUS  HESSEE. 

A.  DERBIS. 


W.  H.  H.  DIXON. 

AMOS  LAYMAN. 

SAMUEL  WILLIAMS. 

JACOB  MILLER. 

JAMES  ELDER. 

C.  H.  LAMPHEIR. 

DANIEL  D.  BERRY. 

R.  E.  JACKSON. 

C.  C.  CHATFIELD. 

J.  R.  BROOKS. 

W.  C.  POLLOCK. 

A.  T.  WALLING. 

A.  T.  GRAY. 

J  N.  DAWLET. 

Sereiaries. 
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After  tlie  motion  to  adjourn  was  declared  to  be  carried,  tbe President, 
on  the  enthusiastic  and  repeated  call  of  tbe  Convention  came  forward 
and  spoke,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 

I  have  occupied  too  much  of  your  time  to  trespass  longer  on  your 
patience.  I  came  among  you  an  unknown  stranger,  without  a  herald 
to  announce  me.  I  have  been  received  by  you  in  a  manner,  and  hon¬ 
ored  by  you  with. a  position  far  beyond  what  my  fondest  hope  could 
have  anticipated.  New  as  I  was  to  the  duties  which  belong  to  that 
station,  I  have  found  you  ready  and  willing,  at  all  times,  to  forget  my 
errors,  and  to  sustain  me  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties.  I  have 
made  errors  which  appear  as  facts  on  the  record ;  but  I  trust  I  have 
no  faults  to  be  fastened  on  your  recollections.  The  struggst  here  has 
been  nobly  and  manfully  contested.  Three  of  the  greatest  names  that 
adorn  our  country  have  been  presented  to  this  Convention.  They 
came  before  it  with  ardent,  noble,  devoted  friends.  Our  enemies  said 
in  their  hearts,  like  the  foes  of  David,  “  Ah  ha  !  Ah  ha  !  So  we  would 
have  it.”  They  anticipated  what  they  classically  termed  a  fight  of 
the  Kilkenny  cats.  But  what  was  the  result  ?  The  moment  the  Con¬ 
vention  designated  a  man  as  the  choice  of  the  majority,  the  minority 
stepped  forward  and  offered  on  the  altar  of  their  coimtry,  a  sacrifice 
of  their  friendship — the  strongest  feeling  that  can  animate  a  man. 
Though  the  contest  has  been  warm,  it  has  not  been  an  embittered  one ; 
and  when  we  pass  beyond  these  walls,  and  go  forth  to  rally  around 
the  standard  which  is  bonie  aloft  by  that  glorious  old  son  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  beneath  whose  mighty  shade  this  whole  nation  will  find 
repose  from  the  distractions  which  have  agitated  it,  let  us  forget  the 
past,  and  let  our  quarrels  belike  those  between  man  and  wife — violent 
while  they  last,  but  tending  to  a  closer  and  sweeter  communion. 

These  remarks  were  received  with  loud  cheers,  after  which  the  crowd 
of  delegates  and  other  spectators  separated. 
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Lancastke,  June  13th,  1856. 

SiE : — The  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  assembled 
at  Cincinnati,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  unanimously  nominated  you  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  directed  by  the  Convention  to  convey  to  you  this  intelligence, 
and  to  request  you,  in  their  name,  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the  exalted 
trust  which  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Union  imposes. 

The  Convention,  founding  their  action  upon  the  time-honored  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  have  announced  their  views  in  relation  to  the  chief 
questions  which  engage  the  public  mind ;  and,  while  adhering  to  the  truths  of 
the  past,  have  manifested  the  policy  of  the  present  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
to  which  we  invoke  your  attention. 

The  Convention  feel  assured,  in  tendering  to  you  this  signal  proof  of  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  your  countrymen,  that  they  truly  refiect  the  opinion 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  entertain  of  your  eminent  character 
and  distinguished  public  services.  They  cherish  a  profound  conviction  that 
your  elevation  to  the  first  office  in  the  Republic,  will  give  a  moral  guarantee 
to  the  country,  that  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution  will  be  asserted 
and  maintained ;  that  the  public  tranquility  will  be  established ;  that  the 
tumults  of  faction  will  be  stilled;  that  our  domestic  industry  will  flourish; 
that  our  foreign  affairs  will  be  conducted  with  such  wisdom  and  firmness  as  to 
assure  the  prosperity  of  the  people  at  home,  while  the  interests  and  honor  of 
our  country  are  wisely  but  inflexibly  maintained  in  our  intercohirse  with  other 
nations  ;  and,  especially,  that  your  public  experience  and  the  confidence  of 
your  countrymen,  will  enable  you  to  give  effect  to  Democratic  principles,  so 
as  to  render  indissoluble  the  strong  bonds  of  mutual  interest  and  national 
glory  which  unite  our  confederacy  and  secure  the  prosperity  of  our  people. 

While  we  offer  to  the  country  our  sincere  congratulations  upon  the  fortu¬ 
nate  auspices  of  the  future,  we  tender  to  you  personally,  the  assurances  of  the 
respect  and  esteem  of 

Your  fellow-citizens, 

JOHN  E.  WARD. 

W.  A.  RICHARDSON. 

HARRY  HIBBARD. 

W.  B.  LAWRENCE. 

A.  G.  BROWN. 

JNO.  L.  MANNING. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

W.  PRESTON. 

J.  RANDOLPH  TUCKER. 
HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 


Hon.  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


MR.  BUCHANAN'S  ACCEPTANCE. 


Wheatland,  (near  Lancaster,) ) 
June  16,  1856.  / 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  13th  instant,  informing  me  officially  of  my  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  recently  held  at  Cincinnati,  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  express  the  grateful  feelings  which  I  entertain  towards  my  Demo¬ 
cratic  fellow-citizens  for  having  deemed  me  worthy  of  this — the  highest  politi¬ 
cal  honor  on  earth— an  honor  such  as  the  people  of  no  other  country  have 
the  power  to  bestow.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  vast  and  varied  responsibility 
attached  to  the  station,  especially  at  the  present  crisis  in  our  affairs,  I  have 
carefully  refrained  from  seeking  the  nomination  either  by  word  or  by  deed. 
Now,  that  it  has  been  offered  by  the  Democratic  party,  I  accept  it  with  diffi¬ 
dence  in  my  own  abilities,  but  with  an  humble  trust,  that  in  the  event  of  my 
election,  I  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  my  duty  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allay 
domestic  strife,  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  nations,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic. 

In  accepting  the  nomination  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  accept  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  resolutions  constituting  the  platform  of  principles  erected  by  the 
Convention.  To  this  platform  I  intend  to  confine  myself  throughout  the  can¬ 
vass,  believing  that  I  have  no  right,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party, 
by  answering  interrogatories,  to  present  new  and  different  issues  before  the 
people. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  this  answer,  I  should  specially  refer  to  the 
subject  of  each  of  the  resolutions;  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
two  topics  now  most  prominently  before  the  people. 

And  in  the  first  place,  I  cordially  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
Convention  on  the  subject  of  civil  and  religious  Dberty.  No  party  founded 
on  political  or  religious  intolerance  towards  one  class  of  American  citizens, 
whether  born  in  our  own  or  in  a  foreign  land,  can  long  continue  to  exist  in 
this  country.  We  are  all  equal  before  God  and  the  Constitution ;  and  the 
dark  spirit  of  despotism  and  bigotry  which  would  create  odious  distinctions 
among  our  fellow-citizens,  will  be  speedily  rebuked  by  a  free  and  enlight¬ 
ened  public  opinion. 

The  agitation  on  the  question  of  Domestic  Slavery  has  too  long  distracted 
and  divided  the  people  of  this  Union  and  alienated  their  affections  from  each 
other.  This  agitation  has  assumed  many  forms  since  its  commencement,  but 
it  now  seems  to  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  Territories ;  and  judging  from  its 
present  character,  I  thinh  that  we  may  safely  anticipate  that  it  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  “finality.”  The  recent  legislation  of  Congress  respecting 
domestic  slavery,  derived,  as  it  has  been,  from  the  original  and  pure  fountain 
of  legitimate  political  power,  the  will  of  the  majority,  promises  ere  long,  to 
allay  the  dangerous  excitement.  This  legislation  is  founded  upon  principles, 
as  ancient  as  free  government  itself,  and  in  accordance  with  them,  has  sim* 
ply  declared  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  like  those  of  a  State,  shall  decide 
or  themselves,  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits. 
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The  Nebraska-Kansas  Act  does  no  more  than  give  the  force  of  law  to  fhia 
elementary  principle  of  self-government ;  declaring  it  to  be  “  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State, 
nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom;  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.”  This  principle  will  surely  not  be 
controverted  by  any  individual  of  any  party  professing  devotion  to  popular 
government.  Besides  how  vain  and  illusory  would  any  other  principle  prove 
in  practice  in  regard  to  the  Territories  !  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all,  that  after  a  territory  shall  have  entered  the  Union  and  become 
a  State,  no  Constitutional  power  would  then  exist  which  could  prevent  it  from 
either  abolishing  or  establishing  slavery,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  its 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 

Most  happy  would  it  be  for  the  country  if  this  long  agitation  were  at  an 
end.  During  its  whole  progress  it  has  produced  no  practical  good  to  any 
human  being,  whilst  it  has  been  the  source  of  great  and  dangerous  evils.  It 
has  alienated  and  estranged  one  portion  of  the  Union  from  the  other,  and  has 
even  seriously  threatened  its  very  existence.  To  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
it  has  produced  the  impression  among  foreign  nations  that  our  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  confederacy  is  in  constant  danger  of  dissolution.  This  does  us  serious 
injury,  because  acknowledged  power  and  stability  always  command  respect 
among  nations,  and  are  among  the  best  securities  against  unjust  aggression 
and  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  honorable  peace. 

May  we  not  hope  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Democratic  party,  now  the 
only  surviving  conservative  party  of  the  country,  ere  long  to  overthrow  all 
sectional  parties^  and  restore  the  peace,  friendship,  and  mutual  confidence 
which  prevailed  in  the  good  old  time,  among  the  different  members  of  the  con¬ 
federacy.  Its  character  is  strictly  national,  and  it  therefore  asserts  no  prin¬ 
ciple  for  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Government  which  is  not  adopted  and 
sustained  by  its  members  in  each  and  every  State.  For  this  reason  it  is 
everywhere  the  same  determined  foe  of  all  geographical  parties,  so  much  and 
so  justly  dreaded  by  the  Father  of  his  Country.  From  its  very  nature  it 
must  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  there  is  a  Constitution  and  a  Union  to  pre¬ 
serve.  A  conviction  of  these  truths  has  induced  many  of  the  purest,  the  ablest 
and  most  independent  of  our  former  opponents,  who  have  differed  from  us  in 
times  gone  by  upon  old  and  extinct  party  issues,  to  come  into  our  ranks  and 
devote  themselves  with  us  to  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  most  cheerfully  pledge  myself,  should  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  Convention  be  ratified  by  the  people,  that  all  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  constitutionally  possessed  by  the  Executive,  shall  be  exerted  in  a 
firm  but  conciliatory  spirit,  during  the  single  term  I  shall  remain  in  office,  to 
restore  the  same  harmony  among  the  sister  States  which  prevailed  before  this 
apple  of  discord,  in  the  form  of  slavery  agitation,  had  been  cast  into  their 
midst.  Let  the  members  of  the  family  abstain  from  intermeddling  with  the 
exclusive  domestic  concerns  of  each  other,  and  cordially  unite,  on  the  basis  of 
perfect  equality  among  themselves,  in  promoting  the  great  national  objects  of 
common  interest  to  all,  and  the  good  work  will  be  instantly  accomplished. 

In  regard  to  our  foreign  policy,  to  which  you  have  referred  in  your  commu¬ 
nication, — it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  human  foreknowledge  to  prescribe 
positive  rules  in  advance,  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  future  administration 
in  all  the  exigencies  which  may  arise  in  our  various  and  ever  changing  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  powers.  The  Federal  Government  must  of  necessity  exer¬ 
cise  a  sound  discretion  in  dealing  with  international  questions  as  they  may 
occur;  but  this  under  the  strict  responsibility  which  the  Executive  must 
always  feel  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
lou  will  therefore  excuse  me  for  not  entering  into  particulars;  whilst  I  heaiv 
tily  concur  with  you  in  the  general  sentiment,  that  our  foreign  affairs  ought 
0  be  conducted  with  such  wisdom  and  firmness  as  to  assure  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  at  home,  whilst  the  interests  and  honor  of  our  country  are  wisely 
Cut  inflexibly  maintained  abroad.  Our  foreign  policy  ought  ever  to  be  based 
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upon  the  principle  of  doing  justice  to  all  nations,  and  requiring  justice  from 
them  in  return;  and  from  this  principle  I  shall  never  depart.  ^ 

Should  I  be  placed  in  the  Executive  Chair,  I  shall  use  my  best  exertions  to 
cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  believing  this  to  be  our  high¬ 
est  policy  as  well  as  our  most  imperative  duty ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  shall 
never  forget  that  in  case  the  necessity  should  arise,  which  I  do  not  now  appre¬ 
hend,  our  national  rights  and  national  honor  must  he  preserved  at  all  hazards 
and  at  any  sacrifice. 

Firmly  convinced  that  a  special  Providence  governs  the  affairs  of  nations, 
let  us  humbly  implore  his  continued  blessing  upon  our  country,  and  that 
he  may  avert  from  us  the  punishment  we  justly  deserve  for  being  discontented 
and  ungrateful  whilst  enjoying  privileges  above  all  nations,  under  such  a 
Constitution  and  such  a  Union  as  has  never  been  vouchsafed  to  any  other 
people. 

Tours,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Hon.  John  E.  Ward,  W.  A.  Eichardson,  Harrt  Hibbard,  W.  B.  Lawrence, 
A.  G.  Brown,  John  L.  Manning,  John  Forsyth,  W.  Preston,  J.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Tucker,  and  Horatio  Seymour,  Committee,  &c. 
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FEEMONT  NO  SOLDIEE. . 


The  Black  Republican  party,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  name  to  mis¬ 
lead  a  popular  enthusiasm,  always  prompt  to  appreciate  noble  and 
generous  traits,  have  taken  up  that  of  Mr.  Fremont.  They  claim  that 
he  has  rendered  public  services  in  war,  diplomacy,  and  science,  which 
show  him  to  be  eminently  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Presidency, 
and  that  he  has  developed  qualities  which  entitle  him  to  that  office  at 
the  hands  of  a  generous  and  grateful  people. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  examine  these  pretensions  with  fearlessness,  im¬ 
partiality,  and  truth.  We  shall  show  from  the  records  that,  whether 
advanced  by  Mr.  Fremont  or  his  adherents,  they  constitute  a  false  and 
fraudulent  attempt  to  deceive,  by  claiming  honors  which  belong  to 
others,  and  by  pretending  to  have  performed  services  with  which 
Mr.  Fremont  had  nothing  to  do,  to  reach  the  Presidency  by  a  stu¬ 
pendous  IMPOSTURE  !  to  be  practised  upon  the  American  people. 

The  first  of  these  claims  which  we  shall  refute  is,  that  Colonel  Ft  emont 
began  the  conquest  oj  California. 

This  claim  is  asserted  in  the  following  quotation : 

“  The  prudence,  heroism,  skill,  and  endurance  displayed  by  Colonel  Fremont  in  the  con- 
(iOEST  of  California. ”(1.)  *  »  »  “  The  Colonel  [Fremont]  complied 

with  the  Commodore’s  [Stockton]  request,  waiving  the  rights  which  he  might  have  asserted 
as  the  CONQUEROR  and  LiBtRATOR  of  the  country,”  [California.]  (2.)  #  *  » 

“All  that  remains  to  be  told  of  the  conquest  of  California  by  Colonel  Fremont. ”( 3.) 
“Waived  all  rights  he  [Fremont]  might  have  claimed  as  the  real  conqueror  of  California. ”(4.) 
“Thus,  like  Columbus,  Colonel  Fremont  returned  from  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  a  new 
world  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  a  prisoner  and  in  disgrace.  ”(5.) 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  he  determined  to  turn  upon  his  Mexican  pursuers,  and  seek 
®fety  both  for  his  owh  party  and  the  American  settlers,  not  merely  in  the  defeat  of  Castro, 
but  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Mexican  authority  in  California,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
^dependent  government  in  that  extensive  department.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  be- 
lore  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  could  have  there 
be  known,  that  this  resolution  was  taken ;  and,  by  the  5th  of  July,  it  was  carried  into  effect 
a  series  of  rapid  attacks,  by  a  small  body  of  adventurous  men,  under  the  conduct  of  an  in¬ 
trepid  leader,  quick  to  perceive  and  able  to  direct  the  proper  measures  for  accomplishing 
SUM  a  daring  enterprise  ”(6.) 

We  made  common  cause,  and  I  determined  to  seek  safety,  both  for  them  and  ourselves, 
oot  merely  in  the  defeat  of  Castro,  but  in  the  total  overthrow  of  Mexican  authority  in  Cali- 
ornia,  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  in  that  extensive  province.  In 
concert,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  American  settlers,  and  in  the  brief  space  of  about  thirty 
^  accomplished  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Piancisco,  and  independence  declared  on 
e  5th  day  of  July.  This  was  done  at  Sonoma,  where  the  American  settlers  had  assembled. 


(1.)  Bigelow’s  Life  of  Fremont :  New  York,  Derby  &.  Jackson,  119  Nassau  street ;  and  H. 
W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  1856. 

(2.)  Id.  161. 
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I  was  called,  by  my  position,  and  by  the  general  voice,  to  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  and 
on  the  next  day,  at  the  head  of  160  mounted  riflemen,  set  out  to  find  General  Castro.”(7.) 

We  have  cited  authorities  to  show  that  Colonel  Fremont  claimed  to 
have  commenced  the  conquest  of  California,  and  to  be  the  true  “con¬ 
queror  liberator”  of  that  province.  This  claim  is  repeated 
almost  in  the  same  terms  by  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Benton,  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Marcy,  and  by  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Fremont. 
For  all  of  which,  himself  and  his  party  are  responsible  until  they  shall 
have  disavowed  or  contradicted  the  claim. 

COKaUEST  BEGUN  BY  INDEPENDENT  AMERICAN  SETTLERS. 

It  seems  that  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
apprehended  a  collision  long  before  the  war  between  them  actually 
begun.  The  Mexican  government,  in  the  months  of  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1846,  ordered  the  governor  of  California  to  expel  all  foreigners 
from  that  province.  During  the  month  of  May,  the  authorities  were 
organising  a  force  to  execute  this  order.  The  foreigners  took  the  alarm. 
They  determined  to  resist  the  decree  of  expulsion,  revolutionize  the 
government  of  California,  and  like  the  Texans  apply  for  admission  into 
the  Union.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  admirable  speech  of 
Senator  Thomson,  of  New  Jersey,  for  a  narration  of  the  first  measures 
taken  by  the  American  settlers  to  protect  themselves  and  maintain 
their  in(iejpendence,(8)  as  well  as  for  conclusive  proof  that  Colonel 
Fremont  did  not  begin  the  conquest  of  California. 

There  are  other  evidences  going  to/ show  that  Colonel  Fremont  was 
not  regarded  by  his  cotemporaries  as  the  author  of  the  independence  of 
California.  They  will  be  found  in  the  correspondence  between  Com¬ 
mander  Montgomery,  of  the  “  Portsmouth,”  and  Commodore  Sloat, 
and  also  in  the  correspondence  between  Commander  Montgomery  and 
Captain  John  D.  Grigsby,  commanding  the  military  post  of  Sonoma, 
and  of  the  same  officer  with  Captain  Fremont.  This  correspondence 
shows  that  the  independent  "settlers  corresponded  upon  their  own  au¬ 
thority,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  United  Slates  navy  did  not  recognise 
Captain  Fremont  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  an  officer  of  engineers. 

But  it  is  claimed  by  Colonel  Fremont  and  his  friends,  that  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  independence  was  the  cause  of  the  first  act  of  conquest  by  Commodore 
Sloat. 

To  insure  the  merit  of  having  either  conquered  California  or  caused 
its  conquest,  Colonel  Fremont  has,  in  the  personal  narrative  with  whicb 
he  prefaces  his  defence  before  the  court-martial,  deduced  his  title  with 
great  logical  skill  from  the  claim  that  he  made  the  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  deduction  is  a  fabric  very  carefully  underpinned  with 
three  or  four  assumptions,  either  of  which  being  touched,  the  demon¬ 
stration  tumbles  to  the  ground. 

“Commodore  Sloat,”  says  Mr.  Fremont,  “  arrived  at  Monterey  on  me 
2d  of  July.  He  did  not  take  it;  he  hesitated;  on  the  7  th  he  did. 


(7.)  Id.  230. 

(8)  See  Senator  Thomson’s  speech,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  9th  August,  1856. 
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had  by  that  time  heard  of  my  operations,  and  supposed  I  had  positive 
instructions.”  He  then  adds :  “  Commodore  Sloat’s  action  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  mine.  This  action  of  the  7th  anticipated  the  arrival  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Seymour,  who  found  the  American  flag  flying,  when  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  he  came  prepared  to  be  invited  to  plant  the  British.” 

Therefore,  argues  Colonel  Fremont,  if  he  had  not  established  the 
independence  of  California,  Commodore  Sloat  would  not  have  cap¬ 
tured  Monterey ;  and  if  he  had  not  captured  Monterey,  Admiral  Sey¬ 
mour  would  have  taken  possession  oi  and  protected  California.  But, 
in  order  to  make  this  claim  of  having  established  the  independence  of 
California  as  impressive  as  possible,  Mr.  Benton  takes  a  trifling  liberty 
with  facts  and  dates,  and  invests  it  with  all  the  dramatic  interest  of  a 
tableau.  He  says : 

“  The  next  day  ( 16th)  Admiral  Seymour  arrived ;  his  flag-ship,  the  Collingwood,  of  80 
guns,  and  his  squadron  the  largest  British  fleet  ever  seen  in  the  Pacific.  To  his  astonish¬ 
ment  he  beheld  the  flag  flying  over  Monterey,  the  American  squadron  in  its  harbor,  and  Fre¬ 
mont's  mounted  riflemen  encamped  over  the  town'' — 1  our  italics.]  “  His  mission  was  at  an 
end;  the  prize  had  escaped  him ;  he  attempted  nothing  further,  and  Fremont  and  Stockton 
rapidly  pressed  the  conquest  of  California  to  its  conclu8ion.”(9) 

Now,  as  the  despatches  of  Commodore  Sloat  say,  on  the  15th  July, 
that  he  is  “wholly  at  a  loss  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Captain  Fre¬ 
mont, ”(9)  and  as  the  same  officer  says  that  Purser  Fauntleroy  found 
Captain  JFremont  at  St.  John’s  on  the  17th  July,  and  with  him  “re¬ 
turned  to  Monterey  on  the  19th, ”(10)  it  must  follow  that  Admiral 
Seymour  must  have  been  terrified  by  an  optical  delusion.  Indeed,  it 
so  happens  that  the  biography  from  which  we  quote  proves  that  the 
presence  of  Fremont  could  not  have  contributed  to  prevent  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  British  fleet. 


“  It  happened,”  says  the  biography,  “  that  the  British  ship  of  war  Collingwood,  of  80  guns, 
W  arrived  about  a  week  after  the  capture,  (of  Monterey.)  Among  the  ofidcers  of  the  Col¬ 
lingwood  who  happened  to  be  at  Monterey  and  sato  Fremont  enter  the  place  with  his  company, 
[our  italics]  was  Lieutenant  Frederick  Walpole,  who  has  given  us  his  impression  of  the 
spectacle.” 


And  Commodore  Sloat  says  that  “the  visit  of  the  (British)  Admiral 
Was  very  serviceable  to  our  cause  in  Califoinia,  as  the  inhabitants  fully 
believed  we  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  our  conquest ;  but  when 
they  saw  the  friendly  intercourse  subsisting  between  us,  and  found  that 
we  could  not  interfere  in  their  behalf,  they  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever 
seeing  the  Mexican  flag  fly  in  Cafifornia  again.”  So  it  appears  that 
Colonel  Fremont  neither  asserted  the  independence  of  California  nor 
causMits  occupation  by  the  navy  of  the  Uniled  States. 

He  has  been  convicted  of  an  unworthy  attempt  to  convert  to  his  own 
purposes  the  achievements  of  others. 

We  leave  the  navy  to  take  care  of  itself,  as  it  has  done  and  will  do ; 
but  We  cannot  withhold  an  expression  of  indignant  sympathy  for  the 
poor  settlers,  from  whom  the  honor  of  having  achieved  their  own  inde- 
P®“^6uce  is  to  be  taken  away. 

They  were  very  plain  men,  not  fiUibusters.  “We  wish  your  advice 

Ex-  Doe.  No.  1,  2d  session  30th  Congress,  page  1025. 

'^''1  Lx.  Doc.  No.  1,  2d  session  30th  Congress,  page  1007. 
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in  all  respects,”  says  “  John  Grigsby,  captain,”  writing  on  the  16th 
July  from  Sonoma  to  Commander  Montgomery,  “  as  we  ate  not  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men  accustomed  to  such  business.”  But  though  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  “business”  of  making  revolutions,  they  succeeded  very  well. 
The  revolution  had  been  made  at  the  risk  and  on  account  of  these  in¬ 
dependent  settlers.  They  risked  life,  family,  and  .  property.  They 
were  compelled  to  stand  and  lesist.  For  them  there  was  no  retreat, 
no  escape.  Colonel  Fremont  risked  nothing.  He  had  a  party  of  men, 
unincumbered  by  the  ties  of  property  or  kindred,  prepared  to  recross 
the  mountains  to  the  United  States  at  a  moment’s  warning.  He  was 
outlawed  in  California.  If  the  revolution  made  by  the  settlers  was 
successful,  he  was  safe  in  California;  if  unsuccessful,  he  was  but  obliged 
to  do  that  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  any  way.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  was  perfectly  successful,  and  Colonel  Fremont  accepts  the  protec¬ 
tion  which  ii  affords  him.  Yet,  no  sooner  does  an  opportunity  offer  to 
turn  these  humble  but  heroic  deeds  to  his  own  personal  advantage,  than 
Colonel  Fremont  seizes  upon  these  acts  as  his  own,  establishes  his  claims 
by  the  testimony  of  a  little  home  made  history,  and  not  only  does  he 
ignore  the  existenc.e  of  his  protectors  entirely,  but  boldty  claims  all  they 
have  done  as  his  own ! 

CONQUEST  CONTINUED  BY  COMMODORES  SLOAT  AND  STOCKTON. 

We  now  proceed  with  our  refutation  of  the  claim  that  Colonel  Fremont 
effecfed  the  conqmM  of  California  in  conjunction  with  Commodore  Stockton. 

For  this  modification  of  the  original  claim  of  conquest;  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reason.  Upon  the  trial  of  Colonel  Fremont,  before  the  court- 
martial,  on’a  chargeof  military  insubordination,  ne  disclaimed  the  honor 
of  having  been  the  sole  “conqueror  and  liberator  of  California,”  and 
took  in  a  partner ;  the  firm  of  conquest  thencelbrth  became 


FREMONT  AND  STOCKTON. 

This  was  indispensable,  because  the  persistence  in  the  original  claim 
would  not  only  have  involved  a  sentence  of  capital  and  infamous  pun¬ 
ishment,  but  the  auth<»rity  of  Governor  Fremont  to  have  drawn  bills, 
bought  cattle,  and  done  other  acts,  depended  upon  the  fact  of  a  conquest 
of  California  made  under  the  law  of  nations  by  Commodore  Stockton, 
from  whom  Colonel  Fremont  derived  his  gubernatorial  commission. 

If  Commodore  Stockton  was  the  conqueror  of  California,  Col.  Fre¬ 
mont  stood  acquitted  of  all  charge,  and  his  contracis  as  governor  stood 

firm;  if  Commodore  Stockton  was  not  the  conqueror  of  California,  Col. 

Fremont  was  an  usurper,  an  insubordinate  soldier,  a  defaulting  adven¬ 
turer. 

Here  is  the  act  of  abdication  : 

That  I  was  then  governor  anti  commander-in-chief  in  California,  is  proved  by  the 
mony  of  Commodore  Suickton  ;  and  the  production  of  his  original  commission,  and 
to  bestow  that  commission  upon  me,  resulted  from  his  own  right  to  constitute  hittiBeu  gj 
ernor.  Both  acts  weic  done  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  conquest,  \ 
[Our  italics.] 


(11)  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  31,  Ist  session  30ih  Congress,  page  409. 
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« I  am  advised  by  counsel  that  the  appointment  of  himself  as  governor  by  Commodore 
Stockton  was  a  valid  appointment  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  that,  upon  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  his  appointment  of  myself  ks  his  successor  was  equally  valid  ;  and  that  in  neither  case 
was  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  ap- 

pointment.”(12) 

In  addition  to  this,  Col.  Fremont  pleaded  that  he  was  “  a  military 
subordinate  ;”(1S)  that  he  was  “  an  incident  and- a  subordinate  in  this 
contest,  where  it  had  originated  and  turned  up  here  for  criminal  pros¬ 
ecution  ;(14)  a  subordinate  in  rank  as  in  this  contest.” 

He  also  entered  a  protest  against  the  trial  by  court-martial,  on  tne 
ground  that  Commodore  Stockton  and  General  Kearney  were  contend¬ 
ing  for  “supreme  command  in  California;  that  the  decision  of  that 
contention  was  attempted  to  be  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont, 
as  commander  of  the  California  battalion,  by  Gen.  Kearney  giving  him 
I  orders  in  contradiction  to  those  of  Commodore  Stockton,  which  decision 
I  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont  declined  to  make,  and  determined  to  remain,  as 
I  he  and  the  battalion  y^ere,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Stock- 
i  ton,  until  his  two  superior  officers  decided  their  own  contest.  Looking 
;  upon  this  to  be  the  correct  answer,  the  undersigned  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  PROTEST,  and  do  protest,  against  trying  that  question  in  the 
person  of  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont.”(15) 

It  was  thus  the  conqueror  squatted  down  between  Stockton  and 
Kearney,  and  patting  up  his  hands,  protested  that  he  was  but  “  a  sub¬ 
ordinate”  andn“  an  incident” — a  mere  incident  to  the  conquest!  that 
the  question  of  comparative  supremacy  was  between  his  “two  superior 
oflScers,”  and  “  ought  not  to  be  tried  in  his  person.”  He  has  been 
compared  to  Columbus,  brought  from  the  field  of  conquest  and  dis¬ 
covery  in  chains.  Col.  Fremont  resembles  rather  the  repentant  Panza, 
willing.to  give  up  the  honors  if  he  be  but  relieved  from  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  office. 

But  notwithstanding  this  fornqial  and  solemn  act  of  abdication  and 
this  quit-claim  to  conquest.  Colonel  Fremont,  like  the  philosopher  re¬ 
canting  the  theory  of  terrestrial  rotation,  continued  to  mutter : 

“  If  Commodore  Stockton  had  not  taken  the  command  and  lead  in  the  war,  I  should  have 
continued  the  war  as  I  began  it,  with  the  men  of  my  topographical  party  and  the  American 
settlers,  and  had  not  and  have  not  a  doubt  of  our  succe88.”(15) 

Whilst  his  parental  bio.;  rap  her  and  counsel,  who  had  put  in  the 
various  acts  of  abdication  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  shield  him  from  the 
condemnation  of  the  court-martial,  boldly  renews  the  claim  that 

“The  fate  of  California  would  have  been  the  same  whether  the  United  States  squadron 
kad  arrived  or  not,  and  whether  the  Mexican  war  had  happened  or  not.’’(lG) 

The  act  of  abdication  is,  however,  final.  It  releases  the  merit  of 
having  conducted  the  conquest,  and  no  subsequent  assertion  of  the 
same  claim  can  ever  revive  it. 

Such  is  the  humiliating  withdrawal  of  a  claim  asserted  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others. 

(12)  Idem,  371. 

(13)  Letter  to  Adjutant  General,  17th  April,  1847. 

(14)  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No,  33, 2d  session  3(lth  Congress,  page  40. 

Hftl  session  30th  Congress,  p.  375. 

(16)  “  Thirty  Years’  View,”  quoted  by  Bigelow  at  page  145. , 
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But  it  was  Duly  withdrawn  when  the  assertion  was  unsafe,  to  be 
renewed  again  when  there  was  prospect  of  political  profit. 

But  lest  it  be  alleged  that  we  have  taken  a  disclaimer  extorted  from 
Colonel  Fremont  under  the  stress  of  a  capital  trial,  we  intend  to  prove, 
by  an  extended  though  a  succipct  narrative  of  the  campaign  of  con¬ 
quest,  that  Colonel  Fremont  did  not  participate  in  any  active  event, 
nor  is  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  honor. 

It  is  claimed  that  Colonel  Fremont  could  have  effected  the  conquest  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  without  the  assistance  of  the  American  navy,  or  without  even  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Mexico. 

Let  us  examine  and  refute  this  preposterous  demand  upon  public 
credulity. 

We  have  a  right  to  infer  that  Colonel  Fremont,  upon  his  return  to 
California  from  Oregon,  was  destitute  of  the  means  for  effecting  an 
independent  revolution.  He  had  just  accomplished  a  toilsome  journey, 
attended  with  great  loss  of  stock  and  supplies.  He  had  applied  to  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  ship  the  Portsmouth  for  assistance, 
Commander  Montgomery  says,  under  date  of  the  9th  July,  1846: 
“  To  the  latter  (Captain  Fremont)  I  have  supplied  funds  and  stores 
amounting  to  $2,1*99.” 

According  to  Captain  Grigsby  the  forces  at  Sonoma  numbered  about 
fifty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  As  an  indication  of  the  resources 
of  the  settlers.  Captain  Grigsby  saj’^s :  ^ 

“There  are  some  poor  men  here  (Sonoma)  that  are  getting  very  short  of  clothing  I 
wish  to  know  in  what  manner  they  might  be  procured  for  them.  If  there  be  no  proriBion 
made,  they  will  be  compelled  to  leaTe.”(17) 

When  Colonel  Fremont  arrived  at  Monterey  on  the  19th  July,  1846, 
he  had  160  men.  This  was  his  whole  Jbrce.  This,  then,  was  the  “in 
put”  of  Colonel  Fremont  into  this  copartnership  of  conquest.  Let  us 
see  the  comparative  contribution  of  the  United  States. 

Commodore  Sloat  appeared  at  Monterey  with  a  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  frigates  Congress  and  Savannah,  the  sloops  of  war  Portsmouth 
and  Cyane.  There  were  at  Monterey  360  men  furnished  from  the 
“Congress.”  There  were  other  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  had 
taken  several  prizes.  They  had  on  board  men,  arms,  and  provisions; 
they  had  money,  and  power  to  command  by  loan  or  requisition  any 
money  in  private  hands  in  the  hands  of  California  merchants,  for 
almost  all  the  cities  of  California  were  under  the  broadside  of  the 
American  squadron.  They  were  blockaded.  We  have  shown  that 
they  had  no  hope  of  foreign  aid,  and  might  be  sacked,  burned,  or  razed 
to  the  ground.  Mexico  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  unable  to  spare  a  man  or  a  weapon  lor  the  defence 
of  California.  The  American  fleet  had  blockaded  Acapulco  and  San 
Bias,  occupied  Mazatlan, '  bombarded  and  reduced  Guaymas,  and 
swept  the  w'hole  Pacific  coast  without  resistance. 

Now,  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  Colonel  Fremont 
could  have  conquered  California  by  himself,  he  should  first  refund  the 
stores  and  supplies  furnished  him  by  the  United  States.  He  wmuld  then 

(17)  See  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No..  1, 2d  sesBion  30th  Congress,  page  1032. 
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have  been  left  with  160  men  to  encounter  the  whole  poWet  of  Mexico ,  with 
the  aid  of  ^  the  largest  British  fleet  which  had  ever  befen  seen  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.”  We  have  no  opinion  of  the  military  capacity  of  Mexico,  and 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  resolution  and  resources  of  the  American  settler 
in  arms.  But  that  excess  of  numbers  will  prevail  over  any  degree  of 
discipline  and  courage,  we  may  cite  the  lamentable  massacres  which 
occurred  in  the  early  struggles  of  Texas. 

We  therefore  dismiss  this  unmeaning  boast,  as  only  intended  to  impose 
upon  and  deceive  those  who  may  not  pause  to  examine  its  absurdity. 

With  these  formidable  resources,  Commodore  Sloat  on  the  7th  July 
had  “disembarked  250  seamen  and  marines”  at  Monterey,  and  landed 
under  “command  of  the  guns  of  the  ships.”  He  made  a  stockade  fort 
around  the  valley  at  Monterey ;  built  a  block-house  ;  mounted  two  or 
three  42-pounders  on  one  side,  three  or  four  long  32’s  to  command  the 
bay,  and  organised  a  large  party  of  horse.  When  he  left  Monterey,  he 
reported  that  no  further  opposition  would  be  made  to  our  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  of  the'  Galifbrnias. 

Such,  then,  was  the  relative  contribution  to  the  conquest  made  by 
the  two  parties,  between  whom  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  Black  Re¬ 
publicans  to  divide  an  honor  which  they  cannot  monopolize. 

We  return  to  the  proof,  that  Colonel  Fremont  did  not  effect  the  con¬ 
quest  of  California  in  conjunction  with  Commodore  Stockton. 

When  the  coast  cities  of  California  had  been  reduced  b}’  the  Ameri¬ 
can  squadron,  Commodore  Stockton  advanced  upon  the  only  interior 
cityol  California — the  City  of  the  Angels,  the  seat  of  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  upon  this  expedition  that  Colonel  Fremont  and  his  com¬ 
mand  joined  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  under  the  command  of  Com¬ 
modore  Stockton.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  chief  cities  in 
California  were  situated  on  the  coast,  and  the  City  of  the  Angels,  the 
seat  of  government,  a  short  distance  (27  miles)  from  San  Pedro,  upon  the 
coast.  On  the  23d  July,  1846,  Colonel  Fremont  embarked  at  Monterey 
with  his  command  upon  the  Cyane.  He  was  to  go  to  San  Diego,  a 
(listance  of  about  140  miles  from  the  City  of  the  Angels. 

About  the  6th  of  August,  Commodore  Stockton  was  upon  his  ad¬ 
vance  from  San  Pedro,  with  about  360  seamen  and  marines ;  and  Col. 
Freraont  was  moving  upon  the  same  object  from  San  Diego.  The 
enemy,  under  General  Castro,  made  demonstrations  upon  the  line  of 
march  of  Commodore  Stockton.  They  sent  commissioners  to  treat 
With  him;  he  refused.  General  Castro  buried  his  guns,  and  his  men 
dispersed.  A  number  of  the  officers  of  the  Mexican  army  were  captured 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

‘Amongst  them  were  Jos^  Manuel  Flores  and  Don  Andres  Pico,  brother  of  the  governor, 
ese  officers  were  released  upon  their  parole  of  honor  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  United 
ws  pending  the  war,  unless  exchanged."(18) 

On  the  1 3th  of  August  Commodore  Stockton  was  joined  by  Colonel 
and  took  possession  of  the  City  of  the  Angels. 

I  his,  then,  was  the  second  act  of  conquest.  It  consisted  of  the  re- 
nctioh  of  all  the  seaport  cities  of  California.  The  dispersion  of  the 

(lb)  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  2d  session  30th  Congress,  p.  1043. 
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army  of  General  Castro,  and  the  capture  of  the  seat  of  government, 
were  acts  effected  by  Commodores  Sloat  and  Stockton.  Col.  Fremont 
was  not  present  at  any  one  of  them,  and  entered  the  City  of  the  Angels 
after  the  army  organized  for  its  defence  had  been  dispersed  by  Com- 
modore  Stockton. 

It  is  very  plain  that  up  to  -this  period  there  can  be  no  pretence  that 
Colonel  Fremont  had  participated  in  or  contributed  to  either  the  first 
or  second  acts  of  conquest.  Thus  far  he  had  been  fed,  furnished,  trans¬ 
ported,  and  protected  by  the  navy. 

CONaUEST  ENDED  BY  COMMODORE  STOCKTON  AND  GEN.  KEARNEY. 

The  next  claim  which  is  brought  forward  by  the  Black  Republicans 
to  prove  the  warlike  character  of  their  candidate  is,  that  Colonel  Fremont 
terminated  the  conquest  of  California  hj  the  convention  of  Coumga. 

No  sooner  had  Commodore  Stockton  received  the  surrender  of  the 
City  of  the  Angels,  than  he  placed  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  with  a  part 
of  the  California  battalion,  in  garrison  at  that  city,  and  returned  on  the 
•5lh  of  September  to  San  Pedro.  Colonel  Fremont  was  despatched  to 
recruit  upon  the  Sacramento.  On  the  30th  of  September,  being  at 
Monterey,  Commodore  Stockton  received  information  that  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  had  broken  out,  and  that  Lieutenant  Gillespie  was  besieged  in  the 
government  house.  Gillespie  capitulated,  and  marched  down  to  San 
Pedro,  from  which  place,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Mervine,  be 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recapture  the  seat  of  government. 

The  conquest  of  California  was  therefore  incomplete  and  imperfect. 
It  involved  a  tedious  and  difficult  campaign  w'hich  lasted  through  four 
months,  presented  some  eventful  scenes,  and  introduced  some  new  and 
important  actors. 

During  this  campaign  we  propose  to  take  up  the  movements  of  Col. 
Fremont’s  battalions,  and  show  that  “the  fate  of  California  would  have 
been  the  same,  whether  the  battalion  of  Colonel  Fremont  had  ever 
been  in  the  field  or  not.”  We  shall  show  that  neither  the  battalion  nor 
Col.  Fremont  participated  in  any  active  measures.  That  the  famous 
capitulation  of  Couenga  embarrassed  the  conquest,  and  would,  if  re¬ 
spected  by  Commodore  Shubrick  and  General  Kearney,  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  conquest  from  being  final  and  conclusive  of  American 
authority  over  California.  We  will  first  give  the  movements  of  this 

BATTALION  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  BATTLE. 

The  reader  has  been  made  perfectly  familiar  with  the  earlier  move¬ 
ments,  of  the  California  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fre¬ 
mont.  We  have  narrated  its  first  expedition  under  the  American  flag) 
terminating  in  the  capitulation  of  the  City  of  the  Angels  to  Commodore 
Stockton,  on  the  13th  August.  Up  to  this  date  it  had  achieved  nothing. 

Early  in  September,  the  battalion  (120  strong)  left  the  City  of  the 
Angels  for  upper  California.  It  was  here,  whilst  Col.  Fremont  was  re¬ 
cruiting  his  command,  that  he  performed  a  miracle  as  an  Indian  tamer. 
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“It  was  said  that  1,000  Wallah- Wallahs  were  advancing  to  attack 
Sutter’s  fort.”(19) 

Colonel  Fi-emont  “  took  three  men  with  him,  and  went  directly  to  meet  the  Wallah- Wal¬ 
lahs.”  “  They  were  perfectly  subdued  by  his  talk  and  manner  of  treating  them,  at  once  gave 
up  their  plan  of  attacking  the  whites,  and  agreed  to  go  off  on  a  winter’s  hunt.”  “  In  this 
way  he  not  only  stopped  an  Indian  war,”  &c.  It  is  true  that  a  few  months  before.  Colonel 
Fremont  had  been  “  stopped  by  impassable  mountains  and  hostile  Indians,  whom  he  could  not 
tame.”  It  is  moreover  true  that  Stockton  believed  “  the  reports  in  regard  to  the  Wallah- 
Wallah  Indians  bad  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  they  were  not  so  numerous  as  had  been  rep¬ 
resented,  nor  had  they  any  hostile  intentions.  ®  I  have  a  message  from  the  chief,  (of 

t’ue  Wallah- Wallahs,)  stating  that  he  was  friendly  and  would  come  and  see  me.”(2U.) 

Still  the  biographer.s  make  Colonel  Fremont  stop  this  Indian  war, 
though  even  in  this  conquest  the  unlucky  battalion  was  not  along. 
But  there  was  work  ot  more  importance  lor  that  body  than  mesmer¬ 
izing  the  Wallah- Wallahs.  So  being  about  onh  hundred  and  sixty  strong, 
itembaiked  once  more  at  San  Francisco  lor  Santa  B  irbara,  there  to 
get  horses  to  reconquer  the  perverse  City  of  the  Angels,  which  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  and  required  resubjug.ition.  Commodore  Stockton 
had  landed  again  at  San  Pedro,  but  “  having  been  compelled  to  relin¬ 
quish  all  expectation  ot  the  co-operation  of  Major  Fremont,”  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  down  to  San  Diego.  jNow  the  fated  battalion  had  sailed 
Irom  San  Francisco  for  Santa  Barbara,  but  having  heard  from  a  mer¬ 
chantman  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  iiorses  at  that  place,  it 
changed  its  destination,  and,  to  use  the  expression  of  its  commander, 
“hauled  up”  to  Monterey,*  from  which  place  it  would  march  to  ilie 
City  of  the  Angels,  distant  four  hundred  miles,  whil-t  Commodore 
Stockton  should  march  upon  the  sam'i  place  from  San  Diego.  This 
was  their  position  about  the  first  of  December,  when  the  battalion  set 
out  on  its  march.  Except  the  capture  and  pardon  of  Don  Andres  Pico, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  broken  his  jtande  of  honor  given  at  the 
City  of  the  Angels  in  August,  and  the  loss  cl  one  hundred  horses  in  one 
night,  there  was  nothing  in  the  progress  of  the  battalion  worth}^  at  this 
time  to  be  related. 

But  Commodore  Stockton  was  still  at  San  Diego,  unable  to  move, 
for  want  of  horses  and  cattle.  This  was  about  the  first  of  December. 

We  turn  to  other  events  material  to  the  result. 

In  June,  1846,  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  organized 
“the  army  of  the  west,”  under  the  command  of  General  Kearney. 
That  officer  proceeded  to  New  Mexico,  of  which  he  tor)k  possession  in 
tbe  name  of  the  United  Slates.  He  detached  much  the  largest  part  of 
bis  army  upon  an  expedition  to  Chihuahua,  and  proceeded  under  the 
orders  of  the  government  to  take  command  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  California.  He  met  upon  his  march  an  express  sent  by  Commodore 

(19)  Upham,  quoted  by  Bigelow,  page  172. 

(<i0.)  Sen.  Doc.  31,  2d  sess.  3l)th  Cong.,  pate  13. 

*  Midshipman  Wilson  gives  a  different  reason  for  his  return.  He  says:  “  On  our  way  down 
''■einet  and  spoke  the  American  ship  Vandalia.  I  was  sent  on  board  by  Colonel  Fremont  to 
learn  the  news ;  Mr.  Howard,  the  supercargo,  returned  with  me,  and  from  him  Colonel  Fre- 
•eunc  received  the  information  t/ial  the  force  under  Captain  Mervine  had  been  defeated;  that  it 
Mas  entirety  owing  to  his  not  having  artillery  on  the  match  agaitist  the  enemy,  and  that  the  south- 
^  part  of  the  country  teas  tn  possession  of  the  enemy.  Hearing  this,  Colonel  Fremont  de¬ 
termined  to  return  to  Monterey,  and  send  to  the  Sacramento  for  his  cannon,  horses,  and  re- 
ifllbrcements  of  men.” — (Ho  Keps.  Ex.  Doc.  77,  1st  session  33d  Cong.  p.  41)  [Our  Italics.] 
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Stockton,  informing  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  his  having 
conquered  the  country.  General  Kearney  was  so  far  misled  by  this 
news,  that  he  detached  the  stronger  portion  of  his  remaining  force  and 
set  out  for  the  Pacific  scenes,  described  by  the  despatches,  with  an  es¬ 
cort  of  about  one  hundred  dragoons.  To  his  astonishment  he  found  the 
whole  of  California,  from  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  seashore,  in  a 
state  of  active  insurrection,  not  respecting  their  paroles,  and  rebelliously 
refusing  to  stay  conquered  or  to  be  mesmerized  into  “  a  winter  hunt” 
like  the  Wallah-Wallahs.  General  Keaimey  commenced  his  advance 
to  San  Diego.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  December  he  fought  the  battles 
of  San  Pasqual,  where  he  lost  eighteen  officers  and  men  killed  and  had 
thirteen  wounded.  This  exceeded  the  whole  mortality  of  the  conquest 
thus  far.  The  veteran  Kearney  found  this  Paradise  lost.  It  was  in 
such  a  state  of  insubordination  that  but  for  two  detachments  sent  to  his 
aid  by  Commodore  Stockton,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  cut  his 
way  to  San  Diego,  or  been  massacred  by  the  enemy  which  surrounded 
him. 

After  General  Kearney’s  arrival  at  San  Diego,  a  joint  expedition  was 
fitted  out  by  Commodore  Stockton  and  himself,  against  the  City  of  the 
Angels.  It  numbered  nearly  five  hundred  men,  and  left  San  Diego  on 
the  29th  December.  On  the  4th  January,  1847,  Commodore  Stockton 
and  General  Kearne}’-  received  proposals  for  a  treaty  of  peace. 

“  A  flag  of  truce,  borne  by  three  commiseionera,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory,  “  brought 
a  letter  from  [J.  M.]  Flores,  who  signed  himself  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  California,  proposing  to  suspend  hostilities  in  California,  and  leave  the  battles  to  be 
fought  elsewhere  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  upon  which  was  to  depend  the  fate 
of  California.  "  *  The  commissioners  returned  with  a  peremptory  refusal  of  the  proposi¬ 

tion  of  the  Governor  and  Captain  General  Flore8.”(21) 

In  reply  to  this,  Commodore  Stockton  has  said : 

“  I  informed  the  commissioners  that  I  could  not  recognise  Jose  M.  Flores,  who  had  broken 
his  parole,  as  an  honorable  man,  or  as  one  having  any  rightful  authority,  or  worthy  to  be 
treated  with :  that  he  loas  a  rebel  in  arms,  and  if  I  canght  him  I  would  have  him  shot." 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  January,  Commodore  Stockton  and  General 
Kearney  fought  the  batiks  of  San  Gabriel,  and  dispersed  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy.  Of  these  battles.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory  says, 
in  his  journal  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  January,  1847  : 

“  The  battles  of  the  6th  December,  and  the  8th  and  9th  January,  1847,  had  forever  broken 
the  Mexican  authority  in  California,  and  they  were  daily  coming  in  great  parties  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  every  move  indicated  a  warm  desire  to  yield  without  a  struggle  to  the  United 
States  aulhoritie8.”(22) 

On  the  13th  January,  1847,  Stockton  and  Kearney  entered  and  con¬ 
quered  without  resistance  the  seat  of  government  of  California. 

“  A  few  days  AKTKR  we  had  taken  the  City  of  the  Angels,”  says  Commodore  Stockton, 
“Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  arrived  with  his  part  of  the  battalion."(23) 

It  was  on  the  11th  January,  1847,  Colonel  Fremont,  on  his  march  to 

(21)  Notes  of  a  military  reconnaissance,  made  by  Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Emory,  in  1846-7, 
with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  the  West. — S.  Ex.  Doc.,  No  7,  30tA  Cong.  1st  ses., 
page  117. 

(22)  Notes  of  a  military  reconnaissance  made  by  Lient.  Col.  W.  H.  Emory,  in  l846-'47 
with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  the  West,  page  123. 

(23)  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1, 2d  session  30th  Congress,  page  1052. 
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the  City  of  the  Angels,  met  with  a  small  remnant  of  the  enemy  under 
the  insurgent  chieftains,  Flores  and  Pico.  They  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  defeated  and  refused  parley  by  Commodore  Stockton.  They 
were  outlawed  and  under  sentence  of  death.  They  sought  to  make 
terms  with  Colonel  Fremont.  Their  numbers  are  said  by  General 
Kearney,  upon  the  information  of  others,  to  have  been  about  sixty. 
Here  is  the  grandiloquent  description  of  their  surrender  dignified  as  the 

CAPITULATION  OF  CoUENGA: 

“We  entered  the  plains  of  Couenga,”  says  Colonel  Fremont,  “occupied  by  the  enemy  in 
considerable  force,  and  I  sent  a  summons  to  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  or  fight  at  once. 
The  chief  desired  a  parley  with  me  in  person.  I  went  alone  to  see  them,  [Don  Jesus  Pico 
being  only  with  me.]  They  were  willing  to  capitulate  tome;  the  terms  were  agreed  on. 
Commissioners  were  sent  out  on  both  sides  to  put  it  into  form.  It  received  the  sanction  of 
the  governor  and  commander-in-chief,  Commodore  Stockton,  and  was  reported  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  It  was  ihe  capitiJMion  of  Coves G A.  It  put  an  end  to  ttie  war  and 
Ote  feelings  of  war.  It  tranquUized  the  country,  and  gave  safety  to  every  American  from  the  day 
of  its  conclusion.{24) 

This  is  a  braggart  and  unfounded  pretension  to  honors  due  to  another. 
Listen  to  the  contemporaneous  report  we  have  heretofore  quoted  from 
the  report  of  Commodore  Stockton,  respecting  the  surrender  and  parole 
of  this  J.  M.  Flores,  Don  Andres  Pico  and  others.  It  appears  that 
about  the  first  of  October,  Jose  Maria  Flares  and  three  hundred  others 
repudiated  their  parole  and  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  they 
renew  the  war.  In  this  proclamation  they  say  : 

“  All  North  Americans  being  enemies  of  Mexico,  we  swear  not  to  lay  down  our  arms  till 
they  are  expelled  from  Mexican  territory .'’(2.'^) 

Now  it  was  these  officers  who  had  thus  violated  their  parole,  who 
had  waylaid  General  Kearney  and  his  escort,  and  compelled  them  to 
fight  the  bloody  battles  of  San  Pasqual.  It  was  the  same  force  that 
had  disputed  the  passage  of  the  San  Gabriel  with  Stockton  and  Kearney 
on  the  8th  and  9th  of  January. 

They  had  given  their  parole  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Fremont,  and 
their  appearance  under  arms  was  a  proof  that  they  had  broken  it.  He 
had  been  informed  that  Commodore  Stockton  and  General  Kearney 
had  “  met  and  defeated  the  whole  force  of  the  Californians  on  the  8th 
and  9th.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Commodore  Stockton,  on  refusing  to 
treat  with  these  parole  breakers,  had  sent  word  to  General  Flores  that 
if  he  caught  him  “  he  should  be  shot.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  very  natural  that  these  malefactors 
should  have  sought  to  obtain  mercy  in  another  quarter,  and  especially 
from  him  who  had  just  pardoned  and  taken  to  his  i)osom  another  vio¬ 
lator  of  his  pledge  of  honor. 

Their  motives  are  thus  explained  by  Commodore  Stockton : 

,  “It  seemed  that  not  having  been  able  to  negotiate  with  me,  (Stockton,)  and  having  lost 
^6  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th,  they  (Flores  &  Co.)  met  Colonel  Fremont  on  his  way  here, 
(the  City  of  the  Angels,)  who,  not  knowing  what  had  occurred,  entered  into  the  capitulatiop 


(24)  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  33,  Ist  session  30th  Congress,  page  379. 

(25)  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  31,  2d  sees.  30th  Cong.,  p.  15. 
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with  them  which  I  now  send  to  you ;  and  although  I  refused  to  do  it  myself,  still  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  approve  it.”(2<i) 

“  Immediately  after  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  January,  they  [the  insurgents]  began 
to  disperse,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  their  leader,  Jose  M.  Flores,  made  his  escape,  and 
that  the  others  have  been  pardoned  by  a  capitulation  agreed  on  by  Colonel  Fremont. ”(27) 

We  can  well  appreciate  the  vexation  of  Commodore  Stockton  at 
seeing  offenders  who  had  occasioned  him  so  much  trouble,  escape  the 
just  res|)onsibilities  of  their  conduct  by  an  improvident  pardon,  and  it 
only  requires  the  perusal  o^  the  articles  of  capitulation  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  anxiety  of  Messrs.  Flores  and  Pico  to  find  some 
American  officer  to  whom  they  could  surrender.  They  had  been 
fighting  with  a  halter  around  their  necks,  and  naturally  desired  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

The  most  important  article  of  the  capitulation,  to  the  Mexican  offi¬ 
cers,  wa^  as  follows: 

“Art.  2.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Fremont  agree  and  bind 
themselves  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  1st  article  (the  engagement  to  surrender)  by  the  Califor¬ 
nians,  that  they  shall  be  guarantied  protection  of  life  and  property  whether  on  parole  or  other¬ 
wise.”  Id.  22. 

These  last  words  made  the  convention  of  Couenga,  and  saved  the 
necks  of  Messrs.  Flores,  Pico  &  Co.  Commodore  Stockton  reluctantly 
respected  it,  and  spared  the  traitors. 

But  it  is  very  unfair  to  claim  that  this  pardon  of  the  parole  breakers 
was  a  conquest,  and  that  Col.  Fremont  was  thereby  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  having  concluded  the  war  and  established  a  peace.  The  bat¬ 
tles  fought  by  Stockton  and  Kearney  compelled  the  capitulation.  It 
was  a  private  speculation  of  Messrs.  Flores  and  Pico,  who,  having 
been  refused  all  grace  by  Stockton,  went  in  search  of  Fremont  and 
surrendered.  As  for  the  convention,  it  rheant  nothing  and  effected 
nothing,  except  to  save  the  lives  of  those  unworthy  men.  Every  one 
knew  that  the  Mexicans  would  abide  by  the  convention,  if  in  their 
favor;  and  every  one  knew  that  if  the  fortune  of  W'ar  should  change, 
the  men  who  had  \'iolated  the  parole  of  Los  Angeles  would  not  respect 
that  o‘f  Couenga.  If  we  were  given  to  special  pleading,  we  would 
even  say  that  the  convention  destroyed  Colonel  Fremont’s  claims 
to  conquest,  since  it  made  terms  of  agreement  with  armed  men  and 
did  not  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace.  It  was  but  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  certain  partisan  forces  on  the  one  side,  and  a  subordinate  ofiScer 
of  the  invading  army  on  the  other.  It  derived  its  obligation  not  from 
the  act  of  Colonel  Fremont,  but  from  the  approbation  of  his  superiors. 
It  was  but  an  amnesty  and  an  armistice,  subject  to  abrogation  by  the 
refusal  of  either  party  to  ratify  it.  It  was  repudiated,  except  as  to 
the  amnesty  to  the  parole  breakers,  by  the  proclamation  ofCornmodore 
Shubrick  and  General  Kearney.  It  was  a  triumph  of  Mexican  di¬ 
plomacy. 

The  Mexicans  had  been  routed  at  all  points.  They  had  offered  to 

(26)  Stockton’s  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  13th  January,  1847.  Sen,  Ex.  Doc.  31, 
p.  21 ,  2d  session  30th  Congress. 

(27)  Id.  page  20. 
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capitulate,  and  had  been  refused.  The  Americans  were  in  force  suflB- 
cient  to  have  held  the  country  by  unconditional  conquest. 

The  Mexican  general,  and  many  of  his  officers,  were  beyond  the  pale 
of  protection  according  to  the  usages  of  civilization  warfare.  Colonel 
Fremont  raised  these  perfidious  men  from  the  ground  and  treated  them 
as  his  equals. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  egotism  and  injustice  of  this  claim  that  the 
convention  of  Couenga  settle'd  the  war.  Commodore  Stockton  had 
been  in  command  from  the  commencement  of  the  armed  occupation  oi 
California.  He  had  conducted  all  the  operations  by  sea  and  by  land. 
The  veteran  Kearney  had  been  deputed  by  his  government  to  take 
possession  of  the  country.  He  had  fought  the  bloodiest  battle  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  taught  the  enemy  that  the  American  soldier  is  invincible 
under  any  disadvantage. 

The  enemy  had  been  treated  with  mercy.  He  had  shown  him¬ 
self  unworthy  of  indulgence.  He  had  been  chastised  and  driven  into 
an  unconditional  surrender,  and  just  when  he  was  compelled  to  stack 
his  arms  and  case  his  banners  in  unconditional  submission  to  his  legiti¬ 
mate  conquerors.  Colonel  Fremont  interposes,  and,  without  warrant, 
and  almost  in  sight  of  his  superior  officer,  binds  himself  in  a  covenant 
with  an  enemy  who  has  proven  faithless  to  his  word,  and  then  claims 
the  exclusive  fruits  of  the  whole  campaign. 

The  battalion  then  went  into  winter  quarters  at  the  City  of  the  An¬ 
gels,  where  they  ate  beef  until  March  16th,  when  they  refused,  to  a 
man,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  were  soon  after 
“  unanimously”  discharged. 

COLONEL  FREMONT  PRESENT  AT  NO  BATTLE. 

Yet  it  was  upon  this  immortal  campaign  of  nearly  eight  months,  in 
which  the  battalion  seems  to  have  slain  nothing  but  cattle,  when  they 
seem  never  to  have  encountered  an  enemy  whom  they  did  not  instantly 
parole,  when  they  never  arrived  at  any  battle  imtil  a  few  days  after  it 
had  been  fought,  that  Colonel  Fremont  founds  the  claim  to  the  honor  of 
having  conquered  California!  Whether  it  was  merely  bad  luck  which 
always  prevented  them  from  effecting  a  junction  until  after  the  battles 
were  fought,  or  whether,  like  the  unfortunate  “  six  hundred”  at  Balak- 
lava, 

“  Some  one  had  blundered,’ 

we  cannot  say;  but  if  this  battalion  of  Colonel  Fremont’s  beef-eaters 
ever  fired  a  gun  at  anything  except  a  cow,  in  the  campaign,  it  has 
never  been  made  known  to  history.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Colonel  Fre¬ 
mont  could  have  travelled  over  the  same  ground  again  without  guards 
or  escort,  as  he  claims  he  could  have  done.  He  had  paid  such  ex¬ 
travagant  prices  for  beef,  that  the  Mexicans  had  come  to  regard  him 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  customer  than  a  conqueror. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  series  of  negatives  ; 
but  we  have  undertaken  to  do  so,  in  the  confidence  that  the  historical 
evidences  of  the  campaigns  in  Mexico  furnish  the  materials  to  disprove 
every  specific  claim  to  military  or  civil  services  made  by  Colonel  Fre¬ 
mont  or  his  friends. 
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We  are  satisfied,  from  this  review  of  his  pretensions,  it  has  been 
shown : 

1st.  That  Colonel  Fremont  did  not  declare  or  establish  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  California,  that  act  having  been  achieved  by  the  independ¬ 
ent  American  settlers. 

2d.  That  Colonel  Fremont  did  not  cause  the  conquest  of  California 
by  furnishing  Commodore  Sloat  with  a  reason  for  commencing  offen¬ 
sive  operations  against  that  province.  Commodore  Stockton  having 
commenced  offensive  operations  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  heard  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  in  obedience  to  the'  orders  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  of  June  24,  1846. 

3d.  That  Col.  Fremont  did  not,  by  the  mere  terrors  of  his  presence 
at  Monterey,  contribute  to  make  the  largest  British  fleet  ever  seen  in 
the  Pacific  abandon  its  intentions  to  protect  California ;  that  fleet  having 
arrived  and  estabhshed  a  “friendly  intercourse”  with  the  American 
squadron  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Fremont  at  Monterey. 

4th.  That  Col.  Fremont  did  not  participate  in  the  merit  of  having 
captured  any  one  of  the  seven  seaport  cities  of  California  or  the  seat  of 
government,  those  acts  of  conquest  having  been  performed  exclusively 
by  the  American  fleet  and  forces  under  command  of  Commodores 
Sloat  and  Stockton. 

5th.  That  Col.  Fremont  did  not  participate  in  the  defeat  and  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  insurgent  army,  and  the  fintd  capture  of  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  California  by  Commodore  Stockton  and  General  Kearney— 
having  arrived  at  that  city  “a  few  days  after”  its  capture. 

6th.  That  Col.  Fremont  effected  nothing  for  the  American  arms  by 
accepting,  at  Couenga,  the  surrender  of  certain  Mexican  officers  who 
had  violated  their  parole,  because  the  convention  then  made  by  him 
was  without  authority,  and  was  annulled  by  the  proclamation  of  Com¬ 
modore  Shubrick  and  General  Kearney,  which  “absolved  the  Califor¬ 
nians  from  their  allegiance  to  the  republic  of  Mexico,”  recognised  them 
“  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,”  and  constituted  the  final  and  formal 
act  of  the  conquest  of  California. 
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The  following  resolution  being  under  consideration — 

Evolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  furnish  the  Senate  with 
copies  of  the  despatches  from  Commodore  Stockton  in  1846,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Carson,  giving  an  account  of  his  operations  in  California;  ^so,  if  in  possession  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  any  despatch  or  history  from  Messrs.  W.  B.  Ide,  John  Grigsby,  and  Samuel  Nash, 
relative  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  or  the  hoisting  of  the  Bear  Sag  in  California,  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Sloat  on  that  station — 

Mr.  THOMSON  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  :  I  had  the  honor  to  submit,  a  few  days  ago,  to  the 
Senate,  a  resolution  asking  for  copies  of  the  despatches  which  Com¬ 
modore  Stockton  forwarded  from  California  to  the  government  in  1846, 
‘by  Mr.  Christopher  Carson  ;  and  for  a  copy  of  a  report  or  history  of 
the  origin  and  completion  of  the  revolution  in  California,  signed  by 
Wm.  B.  Ide,  John  Grigsby,  and  John  H.  Nash. 

These  documents,  I  think,  would  throw  light  upon  a  subject  which, 
from  various  causes,  has  been  much  misunderstood  by  the  people  gen¬ 
erally,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  proper  departments 
to  furnish  the  information  which  has  been  asked  for. 

These  documents  relate,  sir,  to  the  early  history  of  the  revolutionary 
and  military  movements  of  the  American  settlers,  and  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  naval  forces  under  Commodores  Sloat  and 
Stockton  in  California. 

Mr.  Fremont  has  frequently  been  termed  the  conqueror  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  Resolutions,  adopted  by  political  meetings,  have  repeated  the 
^sertion,  until  many  intelligent  persons  sincerely  entertain  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  title  to  the  164th  chapter  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton’s  “Thirty  Years’  View”  is,  Fremont’s  Third  Expedition  and 
Acquisition  of  California.  In  the  Biography  of  Mr.  Fremont,  recently 
published,  the  same  claim  is  also  preferred.  And  it  has  been  adopted 
as  true  by  the  compiler  of  a  book  of  historical  incidents  of  American 
history,  published  in  Boston  by  John  Philbriek,  1856.  But,  Mr. 
President,  as  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  I  feel  called  upon  to  dispute 
this  claim  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fremont,  and  to  assert  it  for  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  sons  of  that  State,  my  constituent  and  friend,  and 
predecessor  in  this  honorable  body.  Commodore  Stockton. 

In  the  examination  which  I  now  propose  to  make  in  reference  to 
this  claim  in  behalf  of  Fremont,  it  will  be  perceived,  I  think,  that 
many  persons  (even  of  the  highest  official  rank,  and  with  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  correct  information)  have  been  led  into  error  on 
this  subject.  The  artful  manner  in  which  the  acts  of  Mr.  Fremont 
have  been  exhibited,  and  the  prominence  given  to  him,  to  the  exclu- 
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sion  of  all  others,  in  the  narratives  of  events  in  California,  published 
in  advance  of  ofl&cial  documents,  induced  their  belief  that  he  was  the 
chief  actor  in  all  the  movements  and  battles  which  preceded  the 
acquisition  of  that  country. 

The  same  impression  was,  no  doubt,  made  upon  the  mind  of  many 
who  read  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  1846, 
and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  same  year. 

The  language  of  the  President  alluded  to,  indeed,  was  probably 
turnished  by  Mr.  Benton.  The  President  says:  ‘‘Our  squadron  in 
the  Pacific,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  gallant  officer  in  that  distant 
country,  have  acquired  bloodless  possession  of  California.” 

The  reason  why  I  impute  to  Mr.  Benton  the  authorship  of  this  par¬ 
agraph  in  the  President’s  message  is,  fl.rst,  because,  in  his  “Thirty 
Years’  History,”  he  mates  the  claim  for  Fremont  of  the  acquisition 
of  California ;  and  because,  in  the  165th  chapter  of  that  work,  he 
says  that  the  President’s  message  was  submitted  to  him  before  being 
sent  to  Congress,  and  was  by  him  modified  and  altered. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  could  have  had  no  motive  what¬ 
ever  to  exalt  Fremont  at  the  expense  of  Stockton  ;  but  Mr.  Benton’s 
relations  to  Colonel  Fremont  were  such  as  would  naturally  induce 
him  to 'claim  for  the  latter  an  undue  share  of  merit.  Accordingly, 
Stockton  is  ignored — “  our  squadTorC^  substituted  for  him.  His  name 
is  not  mentioned,  and  the  co-operation  “of  a  gallant  officer”  made 
prominent. 

Hot  content  with  inducing  the  insertion  in  the  President’s  message 
of  the  paragraph  referred  to,  there  is  intrinsic  evidence  that  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  War  those  portions  of  his  report 
which  are  now  cited  by  Fremont’s  admirers  to  prove  him  a  conqueror. 
On  page  173  and  174  of  Niles’a  Kegister,  vol.  71,  will  be  found  a  let¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Benton’s  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  Ho- 
vember  3,  1846,  in  which  he  states  the  movements  of  the  American 
settlers  who  had  declared  the  independence  of  California,  and  also  Mr. 
Fremont’s  participation  with  them.  AU  his  facts  are  obtained  from 
Fremoat  himself,  whose  letter  reciting  them  appears  in  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  of  Hiles’s  Register,  page  191,  and  from  letters  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Fremont  by  her  husband  from  California, 

I  have  prepared  extracts  from  these  letters,  with  which  I  will  not 
detain  the  Senate,  but  ask  that  they  may  be  printed  with  these  rer 
marks. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  dated  November  9,  1846,  to  be  found  in  Niles’s  Register,  vol. 
71,  p.  173,:&tates  that — 

“  After  the  most  anxious  deliberation  upon  all  the  darters  of  his  position,  and  upon  all 
the  responsibilities  of  his  condaet,  Captain  Fremont  determined  to  turn  upon  his  pursnere 
and  fight  them  instantly,  without  regard  to  numbers,  and  seek  safety  for  his  party  and 
tfie  American  settlers  by  overturning  the  Mexican  government  in  California,  It  was  on 
the  6th  day  of  June  that  he  came  to  this  determination  ;  and  the  resolution  being  onoe 
taken, 'hH  half-way  measures  vsere  discarded,  and  a  rapid  execution  of  the  plan  was  com¬ 
menced.  On  the  11th  of  Junes  supply  of  two  hundred  horses  for  Castro’s  troops,  on  the 
way  to  hi#  camp,  eooduoted  by  an  officer  and  fourteen  men,  were  surprised  at  ^yH|ht) 
and  the  whole  captured ;  the  men  and  officers  being  released,  and  the  horses  retained  tor 
American  use.  On  the  Ifith,  at  daybreak,  the  military  post  at  Sonora  (the  f 
dexvoui  and  intended  headquarters)  was  saiTprised  and  taken,  with  nine  pieces  of  bras 
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(Sturnon,  two  hoDdr^  and  fifty  stand  of  mnskots,  other  arms  and  ammimition,  with  ser- 
eral  superior  officers^  General  Vallijo,  (Val-ya-ho,)  Ms  brother,  Captain  Vallyo,  Colonel 
Greoxdon,  pnd  others,  all  of  whom  were  detained  and  confined  as  prisoners.  Captain 
Fremont  then  repmred  to  the  American  settlements  on  the  Eio  de  los  Americanos  to  obtain 
assistance;  and  receiring  an  express  from  his  little  garrison  of  fourteen  in  Sonora  that 
General  Castro  was  preparing  to  cross  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  attack  them  with  a 
large  force,  he  set  out  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  June  with  ninety  mounted  riflemen, 
and,  travelling  day  and  night,  arrived  at  two  o’^clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  at 
Sonora,  eighty  miles^  distance.  The  vanguard  of  Castro’s  forces  had  crossed  the  bay — a 
squadron  of  seventy  dragoons,  commanded  by  De  la  Torre,  which  was  attacked  and  def#ted 
by  twenty  Americans,  with  a  loss  of  two  killed  and  some  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  and  no  injury  to  themselves,  De  la  Torre  barely  escaping  with  the  loss  of  Ms  transport 
boats  and  spiking  six  pieces  of  artillery. 

“The  north  ride  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  was  now  cleared  of  tbe  enemy;  and  on 
the  4th  of  July  Captain  Fremont  called  the  Americans  together  at  Sonoma,  a-ldressed  them 
upon  the  dangers  at  their  situation,  and  recommended  a  declaration  Of  independence,  and 
war  upon  Castro  and  his  troops*  as  the  only  means  of  safety.  The  independence  was  im¬ 
mediately  declared  and  war  proclaimed.  A  few  days  afterwards  an  officer  from  Commodore 
Bloat  brought  intelligence  that  the  American  flag  was  hoisted  at  Monterey — an  example 
WMch  was  immediately  followed  wherever  the  news  flew.  The  pursuit  and  defeat  of  Cas¬ 
tro  were  the  only  remrining  enterprise.  He  had  fled  south  towards  the  numerous  Mexican 
settlements  beyond  Monterey,  with  Ms  four  or  five  hundred  men ;  and  Captain  Fremont, 
leaving  some  fifty  men  in  garrison,  set  out  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  mounted  rifle¬ 
men  in  the  pursuit,  when  he  received  instructions  from  Commodore  Sloat  to  march  upon 
Monterey.  He  did  so,  and  found  Commodore  Stockton  in  command,  approving  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  Castro,  and  aiding  by  all  means  in  Ms  power.  The  sloop-of-war  Cyane  was  put  at  his 
service,”  &c. 

In  these  letters  it  will  be  found  that  Fremont  recites  various  suc¬ 
cessful  military  actions.  He  does^t  say  that  he 'participated  in  thenij 
but  states  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  inference  irresistible  that 
he  did  so.  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Marcy  both  take  such  for  granted, 
and  BOj  indeed,  would  any  one  on  reading  the  artful  connexion  in 
which  they  ifre  stated.  Besides,  there  are  no  documents  on  file  in  the 
department  from  which  the  Secretary  could  have  made  up  the  state¬ 
ment  in  his  report,  except  the  letters  of  Colonel  Benton  and  Mr.  Fre¬ 
mont. 

The  Secretary  in  his  report  states  no  more  and  no  less  than  is  contained 
tw  those  letters,  and  sets  forth  the  facts  in  the  order  precisely  as  stated  in 
them. 

These  facts  relate  to  the  time  when  Fremont  joined  the  movement 
of  the  American  settlers  in  favor  of  independence,  to  two  actions  in 
which  the  Californians  were  deieated,  and  the  taking  of  Sonoma.  The 
Secretary  relates  these  events  so  as  to  produce  the  impression  (no  donht 
made  on  his  own  mind)  that  Fremont  was  among  the  first  to  counte¬ 
nance  the  independent  movement ;  that  he  took  part  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Mexicans  and  the  capture  of  Sonoma. 

But  we  have,  however,  positive  proof  showing  that  Fremont  had 
nothing  to  do  with  these  several  events. 

In  Niles’s  Kegister,  vol.  73,  pp.  110  and  111,  will  he  found  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  movements  of  the  American  settlers  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  1846,  prior  tp  Conjmodores  Sloat  and  Stockton’s  arrival  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  history  was  compiled  and  published  hy  the  settlers  them¬ 
selves,  and  signed  by  the  names  of  the  leaders,  W.  B.  Ide,  John 
Crigsby,  and  John  H.  Nash.  But  the  credit  which  belongs  to  tlmse 
*wiventurous  and  enterprising  Americans  for  their  gallant  deeds  has 
been  appropriated  to  Fremont,  without  any  acknowledgment  what- 
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ever  ;  nor  are  tlieir  names  even  to  be  found  in  any  of  tbe  private  let¬ 
ters  or  despatcbes  to  government  wbich  have  yet  been  published. 

I  ask  to  print  the  extracts  which  I  have  made  from  this  history  with 
my  remarks : 

“  Information  was  received  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ide,  living  on  the  Sacramento,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
by  letter,  brought  by  an  Indian  runner,  that  200  mounted  Mexicans  were  on  their  march 
up  the  Sacramento  river,  with  the  design  of  destroying  the  crops,  burning  the  houses,  and 
dri\|^  ofif  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  foreigners.  Mr.  Ide  immediately  visited  the  settle¬ 
ments  OB  the  Sacramento,  ^d  finding  most  of  the  men  of  the  valley  with  Captain  Fremont, 
repaired  to  his  camp.  He  then  conversed  with  Captain  Fremont  on  the  subject  of  the  rev¬ 
olution,  who  advised  immediate  organization  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners,  but 
declined  any  action  on  his  part,  or  that  of  the  nien  under  his  command.  Captain  Fremont 
then  informed  him  that  he  then  expected  to  leave  for  the  States  in  two  weeks.  In  the 
meantime,  a  party  of  Americans  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  some  Mexicans  who  wore  collecting 
horses,  had  taken  them  prisoners,  and  secured  200  of  their  animals,  which  were  to  have  been 
mounted  by  Mexican  soldiers,  and  employed  in  expelling  the  foreigners,  as  well  as  Captain 
Fremont,  from  the  country.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  further  and  more  decisive  action  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the  immigrants ;  and  it  was  determined  to  seize 
the  fort  of  Sonoma,  where  many  of  the  government  officers  were  quartered  and  munitions  of 
war  were  stored.  A  party  was  raised,  and  upon  the  14th  of  June  arrived  at  and  seized  So¬ 
noma  by  surprise,  and  without  resistance,  and  directly  thereafter  -Wm.  B.  Ide  was  elected 
commander  of  the  party.  Dr.  Semple  immediately  called  a  meeting,  with  the  view  of  taking 
some  action  for  forming  a  provincial  government.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  Captain  Fremont,  and  the  propefty  of  the  Fort 
secured,  and  a  garrison  est  i  Wished  for  its  further  protection. 

“  Measures  were  adopted  in  reference  to  foreign  importations  ;  Horace  Saunders  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commissary.  A  national  flag  was  agreed  upon.  ‘  Captain  Ide  was  made  captain- 
general.’  ‘  Measures  were  taken  to  secure  public  and  private  property.’  ‘  The  general-in- 
chief  on  the  16th  despatched  Mr.  Todd  on  a  nussion  to  Captain  Montgomery,  of  the  United 
States  ship  Portsmouth,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  quantity  of  gunpowder.  He  declined 
furnishing  it,  on  the  ground  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  United  States  were  at  peace  with  the 
Mexican  government,’  &c  ,  &c. 

“  On  the  2l8t,  Captain  Grigsby  returned  from  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  was  elected  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Ist  company  of  riflemen,  and  the  fort  placed  under  his  command.  Lieutenant  L. 
H.  Ford  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of  a  company  of  Mexicans,  and  found  them ;  they  proved 
to  be  two  hundred  in  number ;  gave  them  a  fight,  killed  eight,  and  wounded  thirteen,  after 
which  they  fled.  This  victory  gave  a  decided  character  to  the  revolution,  and  convinced  the 
Spaniards  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  attempt  the  capture  of  any  more  prisoners. 

“The  25th  of  June,  Captain  Fremont  and  the  men  under  his  command  arrived  at  Sonoma, 
and  were  received  with  joy  by  the  garrison,  which*  was  composed  of  about  one  hundred  men, 
exclusive  of  Captain  Fremont’s  command,  and  of  some  twenty  who  were  absent  on  other 
duty.  In  the  meantime,  as  report  said.  General  Castro  was  busy  in  crossing  men  from  the 
other  side  of  the  bay  to  San  Solito.  Captain  Fremont  invited  Lieutenant  Ford  to  accompany 
him,  with  the  same  men  he  had  commanded  in  the  engagement  before  spoken  of,  in  an  expe¬ 
dition  against  Jose  Castro.  Three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  endeavoring  to  bring  the  Mex 
cans  to  an  engagement,  but  without  success.  Castro  had  succeeded  in  landing  about  twe 
hundred  men  bn  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  and  finding  the  ground  untenable,  was  desirous  of 
diverting  Captain  Fremont  from  his  object  of  pursuit,  while  his  men  might  re-embark.  Hs 
accordingly  sent  three  men,  with  papers  calculated  to  deceive  Captain  Fremont  into  the  idea 
that  Sonoma  was,  on  a  certain  time,  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  force,  and  ordeyed  them  to  ffis- 
oover  themselves  to  his  command.  The  stratagem  had  the  desired  eflect,  although  the  spies 
lost  their  lives.  Captain  Fremont  repiured  to  Sonoma  with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he 
arrived  at  the  early  dawn  of  day,  and  was  pleased  to  find  his  friends  still  in  the  possession  o 
the  post,  and  at  the  guns  with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands.” 

“  At  a  meeting  called  to  order  by  Greneral  Ide,  Colonel  Fremont  said 
lie  would  make  a  proposition  to  the  men  Hien  before  him  that,  al¬ 
though  he  could  not  and  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  California,  yet,  if  the  men  present  would  pledge  themselves  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  all  acts  of  violence  against  peaceful  families,  and  to  obey 


all  orders  of  oficers  of  their  own  choice  in  tlieir  endeavors  to  effect  the 
declared  purposes  of  the  revolution,  he  would  not  only  assist  them  by 
his  advice^  hut  that  he  would  volunteer  his  whole  force  against  Cas¬ 
tro,  and  that  he  would  stand  by  them,  at  least  until  Castro  shall  have 
been  subdued.” 

From  this  history,  related  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  and 
bearing  every  evidence  of  truthfulness,  it  appears  that  whilst  these 
important  events  were  transpiring,  Mr.  Fremont  was  quietly  reposing 
in  his  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento,  and  that  he  did  not  unite 
with  the  American  settlers,  or  render  them  any  assistance,  until  after 
they  had  apparently  succeeded  in  maintaining  themselves. 

Mr.  Benton,  and  Mr.  Marcy  after  him,  represent  that  on  the  ^th  of 
June  Fremont  formed  the  determination  to  commence  offensive 
measures.  Messrs.  Ide,  G-rigsby,  and  Nash  say  that  on  the  ^th  of 
June^  tioo  days  after  this,  Mr.  Ide  repaired  to  Fremont’s  camp  on  the 
Sacramento,  and  ‘‘conversed  with  him”  on  the  subject  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  Capt.  Fremont  “advised  immediate  organization  and  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners,  but  declined  any  action  on  his  part, 
or  that  of  his  men.”  “  Capt.  Fremont  informed  him  that  he  then  ex¬ 
pected  to  leave  for  the  States  in  two  weeks.”  Colonel  Benton,  in  his 
letter  to  the  President,  states,  as  a  consequence  of  “this  commence¬ 
ment  of  offensive  measures  on  the  part  of  Fremont,”  the  capture  of  a 
party  with  200  horses,  and  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Sonoma,  so  as 
to  produce  the  impression  that  Fremont  directed  and  took  part  in 
these  actions.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  Both  of  these  affairs 
took  place  through  the  agency  of  the  settlers,  without  his  presence  or 
assistance.  Again,  on  the  2l8t,  Lieutenant  Ford,  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  seventy  American  emigrants,  met  and  defeated  two  hun¬ 
dred  Mexicans.  This  exploit  is  also  appropriated  in  the  same  way  by 
Col.  Benton  and  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Fremont.  And  it  was  not  until 
after  this,  when  victory  gave  a  decided  character  to  the  revolution, 
“that  Fremont  participated  in  the  designs  of  the  emigrants.”  On 
the  2.5th  of  June,  the  history  states,  “Captain  Fremont  and  the  men 
under  IHs  command  arrived  at  Sonoma,  (Sonoma  was  taken  by  the 
settlers  on  the  14th,)  and  were  received  with  joy  by  the  garrison.” 
The  remark  that  they  “were  received  with  joy,”  if  nothing  else  does, 
shows  that  Fremont  had  not  acted  previously  with  them,  or  else  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  such  an  expression.  But  Fremont 
now  took  the  field  against  Castro,  and  invited  Lieutenant  Ford  with 
his  command  to  join  him.  The  history  states,  “three  or  four  days 
were  spent  in  endeavoring  to  bring  the  Mexicans  to  an  engagement, 
but  without  success.  Castro  was  desirous  of  diverting  Captain  Fre¬ 
mont.  He  accordingly  sent  three  men  with  papers  calculated  to  de- 
cseive  him  into  the  idea  thatBonoma  was  to  be  attacked.  The  strata¬ 
gem  had  the  desired  effect.  Fremont  set  off  for  Sonoma,  and  left 
Castro  to  retreat  in  safety.  Of  course,  he  found  Sonoma  unmolested. 
But  Mr.  Benton  seizes  the  opportunity  to  eulogize  the  wonderful  per¬ 
formance  of  Fremont,  in  making  this  false  movement^and  travelling 
eighty  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.”  “Captain  Fremont,” 
continues  the  history,  “and  his  men,  returned  in  pursuit  of  Castro, 
and  arrived  at  the  bay/wsf  in  time  to  see  that  the  last  of  Castro’s  men 
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liad  re-embarked  'witb  all  their  baggage.”  This  trip  to  Sonoma  is 
one  of  Mr.  Fremont’s  “  exploits.” 

The  history  further  shows  that  the  flag  of  independence  was  raised 
in  the  middle  of  June  by  the  American  emigrants,  without  the  aid, 
presence,  or  co-operation  of  Fremont.  Yet  Fremont,  in  his  letter  to 
Gol.  Benton,  July  25,  184fl,  claims  to  have  prompted  the  declaration 
of  independence  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  ^‘history”  states  that  the 
national  or  Bear  flag,  with  the  words  “  California  republic  ”  on  it, 
was  raised  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  before  Fremont  joined  them  ; 
and  that  a  provisional  government  had  been  organized,  and  William 
B.  Ide  elected  captain-general. 

Fremont  says  he  assembled  the  people  on  the  4tk  of  July,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them,  and  advised  a  declaration  of  independence.  The  history 
states  that  the  4th  of  July  jvas  celebrated  at  Sonoma  by  reading  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Thirteen  States,  firing  cannon,  &c. 
But  on  the  6th  the  companies  (of  volunteer  settlers)  were  formed  and 
marched  into  the  large  hall.  The  men  were  called  to  order  by  Gen. 
Ide.  There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  present,  exclusive  of 
Capt.  F.’s  command,  of  about  forty  men.  Captain  Fremont  addressed 
the  assembly,  and  promised  to  aid  them  with  his  advice,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  if  they  would  pledge  themselves  to  obey  “  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  their  own  choice.”  Gen.  Ide  replied,  and  said  ‘‘there  was 
not  a  man  present  who  had  not  already  volunteered  his  life,  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  his  reputation  in  an  honorable  support  of  the  revolution 
showing  clearly  that  the  revolution  had  already  begun,  and  that  it 
had  not  been  then  first  comipenced  by  Mr.  Fremont,  as  is  claimed  i&c 
him  by  himself  and  his  biographers. 

This  history  does  not  show  that  the  “  chief  direction  of  affairs”  was 
given  to  Mr.  Fremont,  as  is  claimed  for  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Gen.  Ide  was  chief  of  the  movement,  and  captain  general ;  and  by 
him,  “under  a  discharge  of  cannon,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,” 
was  the  flag  of  the  republic  of  California  first  raised,  and  by  him, 
also,  was  the  proclamation  of  independence  signed  and  issued.  The 
overtures  for  assistance  by  the  American  settlers  having  been  repulsed 
by  Fremont  early  in  June,  when  they  were  commencing  hostilities, 
they  never  thought  of  investing  him  with  the  leadership  after  their 
measures  had  been  crowned  with  success  ;  and,  without  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  extremely  improbable. 
But,  in  the  face  of  these  express  statements,  that  Gen.  Ide,  and  not 
Fremont,  was  their  leader,  Mr.  Fremont’s  claim  made  in  his  letter  to 
Col.  Benton  the  25th  of  July,  1846,  must  be  considered  entirely  with¬ 
out  foundation. 

In  his  Thirty  Years’  View,  Mr.  Benton  states  that  “Fremont  de¬ 
termined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  ^he  people  and  to  save  the 
country.  To  repulse  Castro  was  not  sufficient— to  overturn  the 
Mexican  government  in  California,  and  to  establish  Californian  inde¬ 
pendence,  was  the. bold  resolve,  and  the  only  measure  adequate  to  the 
exigency.” 

Messrs.  Ide,  lErrigsby,  and  JSTash,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  Fre¬ 
mont,  in  the  address  to  the  settlers,  before  referred  to,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  declared  that  he  had  determined  to  pursue  and  take  Irr-e  Castro, 
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lie  considered  bjit  a  usurper  in  California,  being  unautborized 
],ytlie  Mexican  government.  He  said  although  he  could  not ^ 

would  noty  mt&Ffneddle  in  the  interned  afairs  of  California  ”  he 
would,  on  certain  conditions,  “  not  only  assist  them  with  his  advice, 
|,at  that  he  would  volunteer  his;  whole  force  against  Castro,  and  that 
]je  would  stand  by itheui,  at  least  until  Castro  shall  have  been  subdued^’* 
gow  different  is  this  plain  statement  of  the  leaders  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  party  from  that  of  Mr.  Benton  !  In  it  you  find  nothing  of 
if  Hr.  Fremont  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  to  save  the 
country” — of  overturning  the  Mexican  government  in  California,  as 
the  repulse  of  Castro  was  not  sufficient — and  to  establish  independence. 
The  “^bold  resolve”  of  Mr.  Fremont  seemed  to  be  unknown  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  about  to  co-operate.  His  engagement  with  them 
was  for  a  limited  and  specific  service,  and  for  a  single  object,  and  that 
was  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Castro,  in  which  he  was  signally  um 
guccessful.  So  for  from  engaging  to  overthrow  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  in  California  and  to  establish  independence,  he  expressly’-  states, 
that  “he  cannot,  and  will  not,  intermeddle  with  the  internal  affairs, 
of  California ;  ”  and  yet  the  claim  is  boldly  made  for  him  by  his  father- 
in-law,  of  having  overthrown  the  Mexican  government  and  established 
independence,  for  he  adds,  “  after  the  ‘  bold  resolve’  was  taken,  it  was. 
executed  with  a  celerity  that  gave  it  a  romantic  success.  ’  ’ 

Nor  is  more  dependence  to  be  placed  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Ben- 
I  ton  with  reference  to  the  operations  of  our  naval  forces  than  in  those- 
:  of  the  settlers  which  I  have  just  examined. 

On  the  10th  of  July  intelligence  was  reoeived  by  Mr.  Fremont,  then 
at  St.  John’s,  that  Commodore  Sloat  had  arrived  and  taken  possession, 
of  Monterey,  and  planted  the  United  States  flag  there.  And  thither 
k  marched,  and  arrived  on  the  19th  of  July,  sixteen  days  after  ita. 
capture.  It  would  thus  appear,  then,  that  in  the  movements  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  operations  of  Commodores  Sloat  and  Stockton  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mr.  Fremont’s  part  was  extremely  insignificant.  He  was  in 
no  action  whatever.  He  does  not,  indeed,  sUde  that  he  was.  He  re¬ 
cites  actions  which  were  performed  by  pthers,  and  left  his  father-in- 
law  to  claim  for  higi  the  credit  which  belonged  to  others  for  their  per¬ 
formance.  He  declined  to  join  the  settlers  early  in  June,  when  his. 
co-opemtion  would  have  been  of  service  to  them.  But  after  they  had 
gained  important  advantages  over  the  Californians,  and  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  strong  fort  of  Sonoma,  and  when  he  was  in  daily  expec- 
tatim  of  receiving  inteliigence  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Hexico,  he  volunteered  his  assistance. 

Mr.  Benton,  as  well  as  Mr.  Fremont’s  biographer,  however,  claim 
ttat  Fremont’s  “  exploits”  induced  Commodore  Sloat  to  seize  Mon-te- 
rey,  and  raise  the  American  flag ;  and,  therefore,  they  say  that  the 
acquisition  of  California  was  owing  to  Fremont ;  for,  if  Sloat  had  not 
faised  the  United  States  flag  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846,  the  British  ad- 
inirai,  who  arrived  soon  after,  would  have  seized  California  for  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  his  View,”  chapter  164,  states  that  “  Commodore 
Sloat  remained  five  days  before  the  town,  and  until  he  heard  of  Fre- 
mout’s  operations  j  then,  believing  that  Fremont  had  orders  from  his. 
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government  to  take  California — ^he  having  none  himself — he  deter¬ 
mined  to  act  himself.  He  received  the  news  of  Fremont’s  successes  on 
the,  6th  of  July;  on  the  7th  he  took  the  town  of  Monterey,  and  sent  a 
despatch  to  Fremont,  The  latter  came  to  him  in  all  speed,  at  the 
head  of  his  mounted  force.  Going  imnaediately  on  hoard  the  Com¬ 
modore’s  vessel,  an  explanation  took  place.  The  Commodore  learnt 
with  astonishment,  that  Fremont  had  no  orders  from  his  government 
to  commence  hostilities — that  he  had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  This  left  the  Commodore  without  authority  for  having  taken 
Monterey ;  for  still,  at  this  time,  the  commencement  of  the  war  ivitk 
Mexico  was  nnkfwvm. 

But  this  statement  of  Mr,  Benton  is  most  pointedly  and  positively 
contradicted  “by  Commodore  Sloat,  in  his  official  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Havj,  dated  “Flag-ship  Levant,  at  sea,  July  31,  1846.”  In 
it  he  says:  “I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  on  seventh  June,  I 
received,  at  Mazatlan,  information  that  the  Mexican  troops,  six  or 
seven  thousand  strong,  had,  by  order  of  the  Mexican  government,  in¬ 
vaded  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and 
had  attacked  the  forces  under  General  Taylor ;  and  that  the  squadron 
of  the  United  States  were  blockading  the  coast  of  Mexico  in  the  Gulf. 
These  hostilities^  I  considered,  would  justify  my  commencing  ojfensive 
operations  on  the  west  coast!  I  therefore  sailed  on  the  8th,  in  the 
Savannah,  for  the  coast  of  California,  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
department  of  the  24th  of  June,  1845.” 

The  Commodore  then  states  that  he  took  possession  of  Monterey  on 
the  7th  day  of  July,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  Commodore’s  letter,  that  he  had  sent 
any  orders  or  despatches  to  Fremont,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Benton,  or  that 
he  had  ever  heard  anything  about  him.  The  only  notice  he  takes  of 
him  in  his  letter  is,  that  Purser  Fauntleroy,  who  had  been  sent  hy 
him  to  take  St.  John,  a  small  town  in  the  interior,  stumbled  upon 
him  there,  “found  that  it  had  been  taken  possession  of  an  hour  or 
two  previous  to  his  arrival  by  him,”  “with  whom  he  returned  to 
Monterey  on  the  19th,”  twelve  days  after  its*  capture.  This  is  all  the 
notice  taken  of  Fremont  in  this  official  letter. 

So  far,  then,  from  its  being  true  that  the  Commodore  was  induced 
by  Fremont’s  operations  to  take  possession  of  Monterey,  he  had  re¬ 
solved  on  the  *lth  day  of  Jime,  at  Mazatlan,  to  sail  for  California,  and 
commence  offensive  operations  on  the  west  coast.  Fremont  certainly 
had  performed  no  exploits,  up  to  this  time,  which  could  influence  the 
Commodore’s  action;  for,  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  he  refused  to  co¬ 
operate  -with  General  Ide  and  others  in  revolutionizing  California,  and 
did  not  take  any  part  with  them  until  the  25th  of  June,  after  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  Sonoma,  the  brilliant  performance  of  Lieut.  Ford,  and  the 
capture  of  a  party  with  two  hundred  horses,  had  all  been  achieved. 

And  then  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  British  admiral 
ever  intended,  or  had  any  instructions  which  would  have  authorized 
him  to  seize  California.  It  is  mere  imagination. 

Mr.  Benton,  I  must  repeat,  says  it  was  hearing  of  Fremont’s  opera¬ 
tions  and  successes,  and  believing  that  he  had  orders  from  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  take  California,  that  induced  Commodore  Sloat  to  take  pos- 
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lession  of  Monterey ;  for  still  at  tliis  time  (Ttli  of  July)  the  commence-, 
j^entof  the  war  with  Mexico  was  unknown..  But  Commodore  Sloaf 
lays  that  it  was  because  he  had  received  information  of  ihe  existence  of 
oar  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico^  and  thaTj  he  considered, 
j^ould  justify  his  commencing  offensive  operations  on  the  west  coast, 
ind  therefore  sailed  in  the  Savannah  for  the  coast  of  California  to 
jarry  out  the  orders  of  the  department !  Now,  Mr.  President,  what 
j^ere  these  orders  ?  They  were,  sir,  tha,t,  “  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Mexico,  he  was  directed  to*  employ  the  force  under  his  command  to 
tlie  best  advantage.”  The  Mexican  ports  ©n  the  Pacific  are  said  to 
be  (says  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy)  open  and  defenceless.  If  you  as¬ 
certain  with  certainty  that  Mexico  has  declared  war  against  the  U4»i- 
ted  States,  you  will  at  once  possess  yourself  of  the  port  of  San  Franeis- 
co,  and  blockade  or  occupy  such  other  ports  as  your  force  may  permit. 

Such,  sir,  were  the  instructions  which  he  sailed  from  Mazatlan  on 
the  8th  of  June  to  execute,  and  yet  Mr.  Benton,  in  his  “  View,”  states 
it  was  the  operations  of  Fremont  (Heaven  save  the  mark  !)  which  led 
him  to  commence  hostilities  in  California,  and  save  the  territory  from- 
the  grasp  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  this  statement,  does  great  injustice  to  this  gallant 
officer  in  charging  that  he  had  commenced  hostilities  against  a  nation 
upon  no  other  ground  than  that,  hearing  of  •the  operation  and  successes 
of  Fremont,  he  supposed  him  to  be  in  possession  of  orders  from  his  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  California.  I  admit,  sir,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  one  in  his  position,  or  in  any  position,  to  believe  that 
an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  would  wage  war  with  the 
forces  under  his  command  against  an  independent  noXioji  without 
orders  from  his  government.  And  the  Commodore  might  well  be  par¬ 
doned  for  supposing  such  to  be  the  case.  But  I  have  already  shown 
from  his  official  letters  that  it  was  not  true  that  he  did  so.  But  it, 
no  doubt,  confirmed  in  his  mind  the  truth  of  the  information  he  had 
received  at  Mazatlan  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  But,  sir, 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Benton  in  reference  to  this  matter  places  Mr. 
Fremont  in  a  most  unfortunate  position.  It  exhibits  him,  sir,  in  the 
character  of  a  fillibuster — of  a  person,  without  authority,  making  war 
upon  a  friendly  power,  and  employing  the  forces  placed  under  his 
command  (for  a  different  purpose)  to  overthrow  its  government,  and 
eetablish  a  republic  on  its  ruins.  It  was  indeed,  sir,  the  assumption 
of  a  fearful  responsilfility,  and  one  which  might  have  involved  his 
country  in  war,  or  have  lost  his  own  life,  with  the  lives  of  all  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  (as  was  the  case  with  Lopez  in  his  expedition,)  if  he  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  operations.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
this  question,  but  in  passing  merely  to  remark  upon  it. 

I  think  that  I  have  now  fully  shown  that  Mr.  Fremont’s  claims  to 
the  conquest  previously  to  the  19th  of  July  rest  entirely  upon  the 
Msertions  of  his  father-in-law,  and  as  they  appear  in  Secretary  Mar¬ 
ty’s  report  of  December,  1846. 

In  thus  stating  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Benton  in  claiming  for  Fre¬ 
mont  credit  for  exploits  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  I  expressly  dis- 
claim  any  desire  to  impute  to  him  anything  further  than  a  pardonable 
acility  in  yielding  credence,  on  grounds  entirely. insufficient,  to  state- 
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mentis  and  inferences  calculated  to  db  honor  to  one  connected  tritli 
him  by  close  family  ties.  The  truth  of  history,  however,  requires 
vindication,  and  my  duty  is  to  expose  the  errors  into  which  he  has 
been  betrayed,  and  in  which,  through  his  agency,  others  have  par¬ 
ticipated. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  briefly  to  examine  the  claims 
of  Fremont  to  the  merit  of  a  conqueror  mhsequenily  to  July  19,  1846. 
That  he  had  no  claim  before  has  already  been  shown. 

On  the  23d  Jnly,  1846,  Commodore  Stbckton  took  command  of  the 
Squadron,  Commodore  Sloat  having  sailed  for  the  United  States. 
Monterey,  Sonoma,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  Yerha 
Buena,  now  called  San  Francisco,  were  the  chief  points  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  forces.  But  all  southern  California  was  in 
arms,  and  unsubdued.  Mr.  Fremont  was  then  at  Monterey, 

Commodore  Stockton  issued  his  proclamation  on  the  same  day,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  conquer  the  country.  Colonel  Fremont, 
in  his  defence  on  his  trial  by  court-martial  in  1848,  thus  states  hig 
own  position  at  this  time,  and  gives  the  title  of  conqueror  to  another. 
(See  proceedings  of  court-martial,  pp.  374  and  375  :) 

“  He  (Comniodore  Stockton)  determined  to  prosecute  hostilities  to  the  full  conquest  of  the 
country,  and  asked  not  co-operati(jn,  but  service  under  hiru.  He  made  this  proposal  in 
writing  to  Lieut.  Gillespie  and  myself.  We  agreed  to  it,  and  so  did  our  men. 

“  I  went  under  Mm  with  pleasure.  I  was  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibilities  of 
my  position.  We  went  under  the  command  of  the  naval  commander  on  that  station,  and  it 
was  to  the  naval  commander  there  that  the  President  had  specially  assigned  the  conquest  of 
California.  The  California  battalion  of  mounted  riflemen  was  then  organized,  Commodore 
Stockton  appointing  all  the  officers,  myself  being  appointed  major,  and  Lieutenant  Gillespie 
captain.  From  that  time  we  were  part  of  the  naval  forces  for  the  conquest  of  the  country." 

Again  Colonel  Fremont  says :  * 

“On  the  13th  of  August,  1846,  Commodore  Stockton,  as  con^oehor,  took  possession  of  the 
City  of  the  Angels,  the  seat  of  the  governors-gerieral  of  California.  On  the  17th  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  or  decree  as  such,  for  the  notification  and  government  of  the  inhabitants,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  others  in  the  same  character,  and  for  the  better  government  of  the  conquered 
country.” 

This  is  the  language  of  Colonel  Fremont  when  his  safety  depended 
on  making  the  truth  manifest.  Under  the  peril  of  life  he  concedes  to 
Commodore  Stockton  the  title  of  conqueror  of  Ccdifornia! 

The  peril  over,  his  iather -in-law  claims  for  him  the  merit  of  being 
the  conqueror,  and  his  biographers  assert  it  also.  I  might  he  well 
content  to  rest  the  case  upon  the  above  explicit  admission  of  Col.  Fre¬ 
mont  himself ;  but  as  it  belongs  to  a  full  statement  of  the  truth,  I 
shall  briefly  relate  what  part  he  did  take  in  the  conquest  of  California 
subsequently  to  Commodore  Stockton’s  assuming  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand.  Mr.  Fremont)  having  received  an  appointment  as  major  of  a 
battalion  of  volunteers  from  Commodore  Stockton,  w'as  ordered,  on 
the  23d  day  of  July,  with  160  men,  to  embark  on  the  sloop-of-war 
Cyane,  Commander  Dupont,  with  directions  to  proceed  to  San  Diego, 
and  thence  to  advance  on  the  City  of  the  Angels,  to  co-operate  with 
him  (the  Commodore)  in  the  proposed  attack  on  the  Californians. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  9th  November, 
1846,  says  “the  sloop-of-war  Cyane  was  put  at  his  service’ doubt 
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to  produce  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  President  that  Premont 
acting  independently.  But  Fremont  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Benton  of  25th  July,  1846,  says  expressly:  We  are  under  orders  to 
embark  to-morrow  morning  on  board  the  Oyane  sloop-of-war,  and  dis¬ 
embark  at  San  Diego,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Castro.’' 

Stockton  proceeded  to  San  Pedro,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  City 
of  the  Angels.  There  he  waited  a  week  for  Fremont  to  co-operate 
^th  him.  Finally,  he  marched  against  Castro  without  him,  forced 
him  to  break  up  his  camp,  abandon  his  artillery  and  baggage,  and  fly 
in  the  direction  of  Sonora.  ’  After  the  dispersion  and  flight  of  his 
army,  Fremont  arrived  on  the  day  that  Stockton  took  possession  of 
the  capital.  Thus  ended  the  flrst  campaign  of  Stockton.  Fremont’s 
whole  service  was  comprised  in  his  voyage  to  San  Diego  and  his  march 
to  De  Los  Angelos.  Thd  second  campaign  of  Commodore  Stockton  was 
gtill  more  inglorious  for  Mr.  Fremont.  An  insurrection  broke  out  on 
the  1st  of  October,  and  the  garrison  left  by  the  Commodore  at  the 
capital  had  been  compelled  to  capitulate.  Stockton  ordered  Fremont 
to  Santa  Barbara,  to  collect  horses  and  cattle  for  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  San  Diego  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  Lieutenant 
Minor,  in  command  there,  was  besieged  by  them.  On  his  way  in  that 
direction  Fremont  spoke  a  vessel,  and  became  acquainted  with  these 
facts,  and,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  he  turned  back,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  supplies  of  horses  and  cattle  could  not  be  obtained  there, 
and  returned  500  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  placing  the  enemy  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  commander-in-chief,  and  cutting  off  all  com- 
mimication  with  him.  This  act  of  Fremont  delayed  the  Commodore’s 
advance  for  months.  Stockton,  however,  finally  procured  horses  and 
cattle  where  Fremont  said  they  could  not  be  obtained.  Fremont 
abandoned  the  seat  of  war.  He  left  that  part  of  the  country  where 
hostilities  prevailed,  and  never  returned  until  after  the  enemy  was  de¬ 
feated  and  dispersed.  Commodore  Stockton,  after  waiting  two  months 
for  the  necessary  supplies  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  were  at  last  ob¬ 
tained  from  Lower  California,  on  the  29th  of  December,  advanced 
north  upon  De  Los  Angelos  against  the  foe,  fought  the  battles  of  San 
Gabriel  and  Mesa,  defeated  and  dispersed  the  army  of  California,  and 
conquered  the  country  a  second  time.  He  heard  nothing  of  Fremont 
until  four  days  after  his  (Stockton’s)  entry  into  the  capital.  Then 
Fremont  made  his  appearance  ;  and  having  on  his  journey  fallen  in 
with  the  beaten  and  flying  California  generals  and  a  few  stragglers, 
remnants  of  the  defeated  forces,  he  made  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with 
them.  Stockton  had  refused  to  treat  with  G-enerals  Fiores  and  Pico, 
because  they  had  once  already  broken  their  parole  of  honor.  Fre¬ 
mont,  however,  having  not  participated  ii^-  the  war,  makes  a  great 
merit  of  this  capitulation  with  these  defeated  officers  with  whom 
Stockton  would  not  treat,  and  whom  he  considered  as  of  no  import¬ 
ance.  All  these  facts  will  be  seen  from  the  official  despatches  of  Com¬ 
modore  Stockton.  They  show  that  Fremont,  in  the  first  campaign, 
did  nothing,  while  under  Stockton,  but  go  to  San  Dieg^o,  and  ride  up 
from  that  place  in  August  to  meet  Stockton  after  he  had  compelled 
Castro  to  break  up  his  camp  and  disperse  his  army.  In  the  second 
t^mpaign,  Fremont  failed  to  execute  his  orders,  and  retired  five  hun- 
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daftd  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  never  returned  until  after  the  fight¬ 
ing  was  over.  There  is  nothing  from  his  own  pen,  or  that  of  others 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  any  sort  that  Fremont  ever  had  a  single 
encounter  with  an  enemy  while  in  California.  He  has  been  called  the 
path-finder.  But  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  the  paths  he  trod 
did  not  lead  him  into  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  the  exposure  I  have 
made  of  the  weakness  and  absurdity  of  the  claim  set  up  for  Mr.  Fre¬ 
mont  to  the  conquest  of  California,  I  have  been  actuated  by  far  higher 
motives  than  such  as  I  know  will  be  imputed  to  me,  I  regard  it 
sir,  as  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  truth  of  history,  as  well  as  to  a  distin¬ 
guished  friend  and  constituent,  to  see  that  the  laurels  which  he  has 
nobly  won  shall  not  be  torn  from  his  brow  to  decorate  another’s.  For 
Commodore  Stockton  I  claim  the  credit  of  the  conquest  of  California. 
So  far  from  Mr.  Fremont  being  entitled  to  it,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  ever  engaged  in  a  single  battle  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  he  assumed  in  California  seems  to  have  been,  1st,  to  fortify  a 
position  of  self-defence  against  a  threatened  attack  of  the  Califor¬ 
nians  ;  and,  2d,  to  unite  with  the  forces  of  General  Ide,  on  the  25tli 
of  June,  at  Sonoma,  and  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  General 
Castro,  in  which  he  was  out-witted  by  the  wily  Mexicans.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this,  he  marched  to  Monterey  and  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  major  from  Commodore  Stockton,  under  whose  orders  he 
served,  as  has  been  shown,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  attempted  to  describe  fairly  and  truly  the 
achievements  of  Mr.  Fremont  in  California ;  and  I  ask  if  any  claim 
can  be  found  in  them  to  the  title  of  its  conqueror  ? 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  after  this  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  pretensions  set  up  for  Mr.  Fremont,  to  say  loho  was  the 
conqueror.  That  has  been  already  indicated.  But  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  few  additional  facts  to  estab¬ 
lish  still  more  incontestably  the  claims  of  Commodore  Stockton  to 
that  great  honor.  Stockton  assumed  the  command  of  the  United 
States  naval  forces  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1846.  The  condition  of 
the  country  at  that  time  has  already  been  shown.  On  the  same  day 
he  issued  a  proclamation  placing  the  country  under  martial  law,  and 
resolved  upon  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
He  immediately  organized  la  corps  of  160  mounted  men,  composed 
chiefly  of  American  settlers,  appointed  Mr.  Fremont  major  of  the 
battalion,  and  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  of  the  marine  corps,  captain; 
retaining  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  his  own  hands.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  thereafter  he  despatched  this  corps,  under  Major  Fremont, 
on  the  sloop-of-war  Cyane,  Captain  Dupont,  to  San  Diego,  to  procure 
horses  and  cattle,  and  to  co-operate  With  him  in  the  contemplated 
-attack  of  the  City  of  the  Angels.,  On  the  1st  of  August  he  sailed  himself 
in  the  frigate  Congress  for  Monterey,  and  proceeded  to  San  Pedro, 
(about  30  miles  from  the  City  of  the  Angels,)  and  landed  350  seamen 
and  marines,  and  commenced  the  work  of  drilling  them  for  the  new 
service  in  which  they  were  engaged.  On  the  11th  of  August  he 
commenced  his  march  upon  that  city.  On  the  12th,  when  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  enemy,  they  became  panic-stricken  and  fled,  leaving 
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beHnd  tlieir  baggage  and  artillery.  The  principal  officers  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  the  city 
capitulated,  and  on  the  13th  Commodore  Stockton  took  possession  of 
the  capital  of  California.  The  country  was  now  conquered — the  in¬ 
habitants  quietly  submitted — and  Stockton  immediately  proceeded  to 
organize  a  civil  government.  He  prescribed  a  tariff  of  imposts,  and 
appointed  appraisers,  collectors,  and  other  officers  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  and  did  every  other  lawful  act  which  a  conqueror  and 
governor  could  do. 

Having  settled  all  these  matters,  and  seeing  the  new  government  in 
full  and  successful  operation,  he  left  the  city  and  proceeded  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  expedition,  to  be  commanded  by 
himself,  to  land  at  Acapulco,  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  with  a 
view  of  co-operating  with  Glen.  Scott  before  the  city  of  Mexico.  But 
before  he  could  accomplish  the  necessary  arrangements  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence  from  the  capital,  and  Gene¬ 
rals  Pico  and  Flores  (who  had  been  set  at  liberty  after  the  capture  of 
the  city  on  their  parole  of  honor)  had  raised  a  force  of  400  or  500  men, 
and,  appearing  before  the  city,  demanded  its  surrender.  The  garrison, 
consisting  of  100  men,  under  Captain  Gillespie,  unable  to  resist  a  force 
so  superior  in  numbers,  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgent  Californians,  This  insurrection  the  Com¬ 
modore  determined  to  quell,  and  promptly  made  all  his  arrangements 
for  that  purpose.  Major  Fremont  was  despatched  with  160  men  to 
Santa  Barbara,  at  which  place,  after  procuring  horses,  he  was  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  join  the  Commodore  on  his  march  against  the 
rebels.  The  Commodore  himself  sailed  on  the  Congress,  ran  into 
Monterey,  which  had  been  threatened,  strengthened  that  place  with  50 
men,  and  proceeded  to  San  Pedro.  At  this  place  he  found  the  enemy 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  learned  also  that  an  engagement  had 
taken  place  between  them  and  the  crew  of  the  frigate  Savannah,  which 
had  resulted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Americans,  and  had  greatly 
encouraged  the  Californians.  He  immediately  landed  from  his  ship 
vith  300  men,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  skirmish,  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  retreat ;  but,  as  they  were  all  mounted,  he  could  not 
pursue  them.  The  anchorage  at  this  place  being  insecure  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  the  Congress  sailed  for  San  Diego,  where  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Minor  was  besieged,  and  reduced  to  great  distress.  The  ship,  in 
entering  the  harbor,  grounded  on  a  bar,  and  came  near  falling  over  ; 
and,  while  the  crew  were  engaged  in  shoring  her  up  to  prevent  such 
an  occurrence,  the  town  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  mishap  to  the  frigate,  the  Commodore  himself,  with 
as  many  men  as  could  be  spared,  immediately  landed,  and,  after  a 
severe  action,  repulsed  them,  and  relieved  the  garrison. 

Preparations  were  then  actively  made  for  the  march  upon  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Horses  and  cattle  were  to  be  procured,  and  officers,  with  a  de- 
^ment  of  men,  were  sent  to  Lower  California  to  collect  them. 
Whilst  this  portion  of  the  little  sailor  army  was  thus  employed,  the 
laen  were  kept  constantly  at  work  in  manufacturing  saddles  for  horses, 
Siloes  of  canvass  and  leather  for  themselves,  and  gun-carriages  for 
artillery,  and  in  their  regular  drill.  At  this  place  he  was  kept  wait- 
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ing  for  tlie  arrival  of  Major  Fremant  wiiii  his  mouated  men  until  the 
29tli  of  December  ;  when,  having  received  his  supplies  from  Lower 
Dalifornk,  and  having  heard  nothing  of  Fremont,  he  determined  to 
wait  no  longer,-and  marched  without  him  upon  the  City  of  the  Angels, 
Gn  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  being  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
he  marshalled  his  little  army  and  advanced  against  the  opposing  force. 
He  found  them  advantageously  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
San  Gabriel,  on  a  bluff  or  range  of  low  hills.  Their  artillery  com¬ 
manded  the  passage,  and  it  was  strongly  supported  with  cavalry, 
The  Commodore,  passing  through  the  ranks  of  his  men,  reminded 
them  that  it  was  the  8th  of  January,  and  that  he  expected  them  to 
add  new  lustre  to  the  day.  Their  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fire  from  the  enemy,  no  shot  was  returned  until  after 
they  had  reached  the  opposite  bank.  There  was  peat  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  this,  for  the  bed  of  the  river  was  a  quicksand,  and  Gen. 
Kearney,  who  was  serving  with  -^nmodore  Stockton  at  the  time  as  a 
volunteer,  declared  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  over  the  guns.  On 
hearing  this,  the  Commodore  dismounted  from  his  horse,  plunged  into 
the  river,  and  taking  hold  himself  of  the  ropes,  said,  “  quicksand  oi 
no  quicksand,  the  guns  shall  pass  over.”  Cheered  by  his  heroic  con¬ 
duct  and  example,  the  men  renewed  their  exertions,  and  soon  landed 
the  guns  on  the  opposite  side.  The  battle  now  commenced  on  the  side 
of  the  Americans,  and  the  enemy,  after  standing  their  ground  bravely 
for  some  time  against  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery,  began  to  give  way, 
and  a  charge  up  the  bluff  compelled  them  to  retreat  in  confusion, 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only  two  Mlled  and  nine  wounded, 
The  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  afterwards  ascertained,  was  over  seventy 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  he  pursued  the  retreating  foe  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  City  of  the  Angels.  About  six  miles  from  the  city  k 
again  encountered  them  in  a  well-chosen  position,  and  another  seven 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Californians  were  again  beaten,  aac 
fled  in  different  directions.  As  the  American  commander  had  no  cav¬ 
alry,  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  them.  The  Commodore  continuec 
his  march,  and  on  the  11th,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  marched  int( 
the  city  and  took  possession  of  it. 

These  battles  decided  the  fate  of  California.  The  scattered  rem 
nants  of  the  Californian  army  under  Flores  and  Pico,  a  few  days  after 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  Col.  Fremont,  threw  themselves  in  hi 
way,  and  concluded  a  formal  treaty,  by  which  they  agreed  to  cease  al 
hostilities,  and  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
This  ended  the  war  in  California  ;  and  in  the  language  of  the  Secre 
tary  of  War,  Commodore  Stockton  took  possession  of  the  whol( 
country,  as  a  conquest  of  the  United  States,  and  appointed  Col.  Fre 
mont  governor,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  assume  the  functions  o 
that  office,  when  he  should  return  to  the  squadron.” 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  having,  as  I  believe,  fairly  and  trul; 
stated  the  respective  claims  of  Col.  Fremont  and  Commodore  Stochtoi 
to  the  honor  of  the  conquest  of  California,  I  ask,  Was  not  Oommodor 
Stockton  the  conqueror  ? 
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THE  BEAL  ISSUE-UNION  OB  DISUNION. 


Fellow-citizens:  We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  close  of  the 
nost  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  known  to  the  history  of  our 
lountry,  and  the,  most  important  epoch  in  our  country’s  destiny. 

I  know  that  you  have  not  been  indifferent  spectators  of  the  scenes 
ranspiring  around  us.  I  know  that  with  that  love  of  the  Union  which 
s  among  the  most  cherished  sentiments  of  your  hearts,  you  have  heard 
nth  deep  solicitude  those  wnld  cries  of  disunion,  anarchy,  and  civil 
car  which  have  been  sweeping  over  your  beautiful  prairies  and  carry- 
ng  consternation  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  republic. 
Fellow-citizens,  as  your  representative,  I  occupy  the  position  of  a 
entinel  for  you  here,  and  it  is  your  right  to  have  a  faithful  report  from 
DC,  in  regard  to  everything  pertaining  to  your  interests ;  and  as  far 
iS  my  humble  abilities  will  enable  me  to  give  such  report,  3mu  shall 
lave  it.  I  hope  to  see  you  all  soon,  but  the  condition  of  my  health 
fill  not  permit  me  to  be  among  you  as  soon  as  I  could  desire,  and  I 
,m  therefore  called  upon,  by  an  imperative  sense  of  dut}^  to  address 
'ou  now  in  this  manner.  On  almost  any  other  occasion,  I  would  say 
oraething  in  regard  to  my  own  course  as  your  representative,  but 
rhen  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation  is  at  stake,  the  conduct,  or  even 
he  fate,  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  is  a  matter  of  very  small 
loment.  I  will  therefore  for  the  present  leave  my  official  acts  to  be 
[iterpreled  and  explained  by  the  official  records  of  the  House  of  which 
am  a  member. 

You  know  that  I  am  not  a  bitter  partisan,  and  would  not  intention- 
lly  deceive  you  or  give  the  alarm  of  danger  when  1  know  there  was 
lone.  Always  a  Democrat,  I  have  often  met  the  old  Whig  party  in 
lonorable  combat,  but  never  with  denunciation  of  its  virtuous  members 
ir patriotic  purposes,  and  have  always  numbered  in  its  ranks  many  of 
ny  most  cherished  friends.  But  the  clarion  voice  of  Clay  is  now 
lushed  in  the  silence  of  death,  and  the  lofty  brow  of  Webster  has 
lowed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  grave.  The  same  earth  which  gave  a 
inal  resting-place  to  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  Jackson,  has  also 
aken  to  her  bosom  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  gallant  Clay,  and  the 
‘God-like”  Webster.  The  flag  of  ttie  party  which  they  loved  no 
ODger  floats  on  the  field  of  combat,  new  and  fearful  issues  have  been 
;Prung  upon  us,  and  the  public  mind  is  agitated,  and  rocking  to  and 
ro  like  the  surging  billows  of  the  ocean.  Coming,  as  I  do,  from  the 
Host  conservative  portion  of  this  great  country,  and  representing  a 
>eople  nrjt  infected  with  the  fanatical  or  sectional  sentiments  of  the 
xtremes,  either  north  or  south,  with  hearts  large  enough  ai..d  patriotic 
^ough  to  embrace  every  portion  of  our  common  country,  I  have  been 
iiabled  to  keep  my  mind  free  firom  sectional  excitements,  and  to  look 
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calmly  and  dispassionately  into  the  very  face,  of  these  new  parties 
which,  born  in  a  night,  have  come  forth  full  grown  and  armed  at  all 
points  for  the  fearful  battle  in  which  v»e  ate  just  engaging. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  UNi6n  IN  DANGER. 

I  have  taken  a  calm  view  of  the  field  of  conflict,  and  I  now  say  to 
you  deliberately,  that  in  my  judgment  the  American  people,  in  Novem. 
ber  next,  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  themost  important  issue  ever 
submitted  to  a  free  people ;  an  issue  pregnant  with  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  consequences,  and  involving  in  its  derermin  ilion  the  destinies  of 
our  country,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  the  whole  human  race.  This 
issue  is  n  nhino:  less  than  the  preservation  of  the  Union  with  its  present 
countless  blessings,  and  its  glorious  promises  for  the  future,  or  disunion 
with  civil  war,  rivers  of  fraternal  blood,  demoralization,  crime,  and 
ultimate  utter  ruin  which  must  inevitably  follow  in  its  train.  The 
depositing  ot  your  votes  in  the  ballot  btix  in  November  next,  will  there¬ 
fore  be  the  most  important  act  of  your  whole  lives. 

The  time  was,  fellow-citizens,  when,  in  the  country  where  you  and 
I  live,  the  word  disunion  was  never  heard;  or  if  mentioned,  it  was  in 
that  solemn,  subdued  tone  in  which  we  would  speak  of  some  fearful 
spectre,  or  of  some  awful  impending  calamity,  whose  approach  we 
could  not  anticipate,  and  whose  depth  we  could  not  fathom.  The 
sound  grated  harshly  on  our  ears  like  the  green  clods  falling  on  a 
mother’s  grave,  or  the  death  knell  of  our  childhood’s  fondest  hopes.  As 
the  Romans  would  not  admit  that  any  man  could  become  so  lost  to  all 
sense  of  honor  and  manhood  as  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  father  that 
gave  him  being,  and  would  not,  therefore,  by  law  provide  any  penalty 
for  this  impo.ssible  crime,  so  we  believed  that  no  man  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  our  free  government  could  ever  turn  traitor  to  his  country; 
but  unfortunately  that  day  has  passed.  The  time  looked  forward  to 
by  Washington  with  such  deep  solicitude  is  upon  us. 

We  cannot  evade,  we  cannot  postpone  the  issue ;  we  can  no  longer 
refuse  to  hear  the  word  of  evil  import.  It  mingles  in  our  conversa¬ 
tions;  fills  our  newspapers  ;  is  heard  in  our  halls  of  legislation;  and 
has  invaded  the  holy  sanctuary  of  the  pulpit.  It  intermingles  in  our 
dreams,  and  interrupts  our  slumbers.  It  has  become  a  living  spectre; 
walks  forth  at  noonday  in  all  our  streets  and  highways,  and  is  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  Gt>d  by  thousands.  We  are  compelled,  to  look  it  in  the 
face,  and  we  must  arouse  ourselves  like  rnen,  and  crush  this  monster,  if 
we  would  preserve  this  glorious  heritage  of  freedom. 

THERE  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  A  PARTY  AMONGST  US  HOSTILE  TO  THE  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  always  existed  in  this  country  a 
party  of  men  bitterly  hostile  to  our  institutions,  and  who  at  any  time| 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  sun  of  our  liberties  go  down  drenched  in  blood. 
They  have  rarely  avowed  their  real  sentiments  and  purposes,  but  their 
foot-prints  have  always  been  known  to  the  watchful  patriot. 
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In  our  struggle,  for  independence,  these  men,  as  tories,  engaged  in 
open  war  against  their  own  country,  and  were  the  most  cruel  and 
bloody  persecutors  of  our  patriot  fathers.  When  independence  was 
achieved,  this  class  of  men  yielded  a  sullen  and  reluctant  obedience  j 
but  have  either  openly  or  covertly  ever  since  carried  on  their  schemes 
to  ruin  our  country,  or,  at  least,  to  cripple  its  resources.  And  with  this 
main  object  in  view,  they  have,  without  scruple,  seized  on  every  pre¬ 
judice,  appealed  to  every  passion,  and  resorted  to  every  possible  pre¬ 
tence  and  sophism  to  effect  their  purpose.  They  have  with  unceasing 
hostility  opposed  every  measure  tending  to  the  expansion  of  oui;  coun¬ 
try,  or  the  development  of  its  resources.  They  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  original  Union  ;  tried  to  confine  this  republic  to  the  limits 
of  the  old  thirteen  States;  have  opposed  every  single  acquisition  of 
lerritoryj  and  on  one  'pretence  or  another  have  opposed  every  attempt 
to  organize  arid  open  up  new  territories  for  the  benefit  and  seillement 
of  our  hardy  pioneers. 

These  modern  “shrieks  for  freedom”  and  cries  of  no  more  slave 
territory  are  mere  instruments  to  arouse  and  inflame  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  of  the  North,  and  thus  carry  out  their  long-cherish(  d  pur¬ 
pose  by  driving  an  excited  and  misguided  people  to  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion. 

THIS  DISUNION  PARTY  ALWAYS  HOSTILE  TO  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE 
WEST. 

These  leaders  who  manufacture  this  excitement  and  keep  up  this 
dangerous  agitation  have  no  sympathy  with  the  slave,  and  would  with 
the  same  avidity  advocate  slave  extension  if  they  could  thereby  effect 
their  ultimate  object.  Early  in  the  history  of  our  country,  Virginia, 
with  that  liberality  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  Union  for  which 
she  has  been  distinguished,  gave  to  the  federal  government  that  mag¬ 
nificent  territory  now  constiiuting  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin — now  the  very  garden  spot  of  our 
country.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  thousands  of 
hardy  pioneers  had  braved  the  dangers  of  savage  warfare,  and  already 
pitched  their  humble  homes  in  this  territory,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  those  great  and  growing  States.  But  although  a  young  giant,  the 
“North  west ’’.was  a  giant  in  fetters.  Railroads  were  then  unknown, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign 
power,  so  that  the  West  had  no  outlet  to  the  ocean  lor  their  produce  in 
any  direction.  It  became  apparent  to  all  intelligent  men  that  Louisi¬ 
ana,  including  New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  must  be 
purchased,  or  the.  settlement  and  growth  of  the  great  West  abandoned. 
But  as  soon  as  this  was  proposed,  those  same  New  England  shops  that 
now  manufacture  abolition  and  disunion  sentiments  and  arguments  for 
the  whole  country,  then  opposed  this  acquisition  with  relentless  hos¬ 
tility.  Not  because  it  was  slave  territory,  but  distinctly  on  the  ground 
that  if  the  people  of  the  West  were  allowed  a  free  access  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  emigration  thereby  induced  would  depopulate  their 
country,  and  the  business  thus  opened  up  would  cripple  the  commerce 


of  Kew  England.  The  pioneers  who  are  still  living  among  you  wij 
remember  with  what  deep  solicitude  they  then  looked  to  the  federj 
government,  and  implored  its  assistance.  Then,  when  the  young  Wgj 
needed  a  friend,  and  was  struggling  for  its  very  existence,  those  sani 
philantropists,  who  have  now  so  much  love  for  Kansas  that  they 
not  permit  her  people  to  frame  their  own  institutions  for  fear  they  ma 
hwt  themselves,  grasped  us  by  the  throat  and  would  have  strangled  usj 
our  swaddling  clothes.  But  the  gallant  South  came  to  our  rescue, anc 
with  Jefferson  at  their  head,  Louisiana  was  acquired^  the  fetters  struc 
from  western  commerce,  and  a  career  of  prosperity  opened  up  tou 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

THEIR,  TREASON  DURING  THE  LAST  BRITISH  WAR — THE  COMMENCE 
MENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  ANTI-SLAVERY  AGITATION. 

Again,  in  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  these  men  sung  songs  ( 
joy  over  the  victories  of  the  enemy — burned  blue  lights  to  direct  him  t 
our  shores,  and  opened  up  a  treasonable  correspondence  for  a  disrup 
tion  of  the  confederacy. 

In  1820,  when  Missouri  came  to  the  door  of  the  Union  with 
plan  of  government,  framed  in  strict  compliance  with  the  Feden 
Constitution,  these  promoters  of  discord  first  tried  the  game  of  anti 
slavery  agitation,  and  raised  the  cry  of  no  more  slave  States.  Wit 
joy  they  discovered  that  they  had  at  last  found  an  inexhaustible  min 
of  agitation,  and  a  spot  where  they  might  hope  to  make  a  breach  int 
the  Constitution.  With  fiendish  triumph  they  looked  upon  the  ston 
they  had  raised,  which  almost  overwhelmed  our  gallant  ship  of  Stat 

But  the  patriots  of  that  day  came  forth  in  their  might,  and  cast  o 
upon  the  troubled  waters.  The  storm  was  assuaged,  and  the  traiioi 
were  driven  back  to  their  kennels,  overwhelmed  with  disgrace.  The 
were  defeated  but  not  subdued.  In  due  course  of  time  Texas,  liaviii 
achieved  her  independence,  came  with  a  magnificent  territory,  sufficiei 
to  make  a  great  empire  in  itself,  and  humbly  asked  permission  to  plat 
her  lone  star  amid  the  cluster  that  already  illuminated  our  constellatioi 
Any  other  nation  on  earth  would  have  seized  the  proffered  boon  wit 
avidity.  Not  so  with  us.  Here  was  another  opportunity  for  a  ne’ 
anti-slavery  agitation,  and  it  was  thrown  upon  the  country  without  lies 
tation.  The  genius  of  discord  was  invoked,  and  Texas  came  intotl 
Union  only  after  a  fierce  and  bitter  political  struggle.  Then  the  Mex 
can  war  supervened,  and'  while  our  gallant  soldiers.  Whig  and  Demt 
crat,  from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  were  bravely  carrying  tl 
flag  of  our  country  to  victory  and  glory,  these  men  denounced  them } 
murderers ;  endeavored  to  prevent  supplies  to  feed  them ;  and  urge 
the  Mexicans  to  “welcome  them  with  bloody  hands  to  hospitab 
graves.”  When  peace  was  again  about  to  return,  and  our  governme 
demanded  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  California,  as  an  indemnit}^  for  tl 
expenses  of  the  war,  it  was  opposed  with  relentless  hate  by  this  cla 
of  men,  who  denounced  these  countries  as  utterly  sterile  and  worthies 
and  attempted  at  all  stages  to  embarrass  our  government  with  thf 
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Wilmot  Proviso.  But  peace  returned  to  our  people,  and  with  it  came 
these  priceless  acquisitions. 

COMPROMISE  IMEASURBS  OF  1850. 

But  agitation  did  not  cease  with  the  termination  of  that  war.  It  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  organize  these  Territories  and  throw  the  shield  of  the 
Constitution  around  their  enterprising  pioneers.  The  ever  fruitful 
hobby  was  again  resorted  to  and  the  public  mind  wms  lashed  into  fury 
by  unscrupulous  demagogues.  The  storm  that  raged  appalled  every 
patriot  in  the  land.  Our  gallant  ship  of  State,  rocked  and  reeled  by  the 
fury  and  violence  of  the  storm,  needed  all  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  most  skilful  pilots  to  bring  her  to  a  port  of  safety.  Clay,  the 
leader  and  idol  of  his  party,  had  retired  from  public  life  to  the  shades 
of  Ashland,  to  prepare  for  the  final  summons  which  the  greatest  must 
obey.  Old  age  had  crept  upon  the  gallant  Kentuckian,  and  th'e  blood 
coursed  languidly  through  his  veins.  But  his  heart  knew  no  change, 
and  still  beat  with  all  its  youthful  ardor  for  the  country  he  so  much 
loved.  The  nation  called  and  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  quiet  home 
of  his  affections,  and  dragged  his  aged  limbs  far  away  to  the  Federal 
capital,  and  spent  the  last  energies  of  his  life  in  once  more  restoring 
peace  to  a  distracted  country. 

There  was  at  the  same  time,  far  away  on  the  shores  of  our  northern 
lakes,  another  noble  statesman,  for  many  years  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  other  great  party  of  the  country.  He  too  had  nearly  lived  out 
the  time  allotted  to  man  ;  and  his  limbs  were  stiffening  with  age.  But 
the  country  demanded  his  services,  and  Cass,  too,  obeyed  the  summons. 
These  great  men  had  been  political  rivals  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and 
each  had  given  and  received  many  a  gallant  blow.  But  their  country 
was  in  danger,  and  they  forgot  party,  forgot  rivalry,  ambition,  every¬ 
thing  but  their  country.  Each  knew  the  other  to  be  a  true  patriot,  and 
in  the  warm  embrace  of  those  noble  old  men  the  issues  and  animosities 
of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  were  buried  forever. 

Around  these  leaders  gathered  all  the  patriotic  of  the  land.  They 
held  grave  counsel  for  the  safety  of  the  republic.  They  felt  that  the 
day  of  temporary  expedients  had  gone  by.  They  had  jiroved  impotent 
for  crushing  the  serpent  that  had  crept  into  our  Eden.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  now  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  cancer  that  was  eating  into  our 
body  politic.  They  felt  that  there  must  have  been  some  error  in  the 
former  measures  of  pacification,  or  the  storm  would  not  so  soon  and  so 
often  return  upon  us  with  renewed  violence.  They  look  up  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  charter  of  the  Federal  authority,  to  see  what  power  they 
had  to  legislate  upon  this  subject  of  slaver3^  The^'  scrutinized  it, 
word  by  word,  and  paragraph  by  paragraph,  but  they  found  not  a 
single  word  which  directly  or  indirectly  even  tended  towards  a  grant 
of  power  to  establish,  abolish,  or  regulate  slavery.  They  then  read 
the  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  found 
that  it  was  established  for  certain  well  knowm  and  well  defined  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that  the  regulation  of  slavery  was  not  one  of  them.  The 
States  bad  all  the  power  necessary,  without  any  confederation,  toregu- 
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late  or  abolish  the  institution,  and  therefore  that  was  not  one  of  the  ne¬ 
cessities  out  of  which  the  Federal  government  sprung.  They  found 
that  all  the  States  came  into  the  Union  and  adopted  the  constitution  as 
equals  in  every  respect  whatever;  and  that  the  institutions  of  each,  as 
far  as  the  Federal  government  was  concerned,  were  equally  sacred 
and  respectable.  The  conclusion  was  irresistible  that  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  government,  established  by  all  and  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all,  to  draw  an  odious  distinction  in  favor  of  the  institutions  of  one 
section,  and  against  those  of  another  section ; — to  say  to  one.  Your  insti¬ 
tutions  are  holy,  and  to  another,  yours  are  unholy ; — to  say  to  one  of 
these  sovereign  and  coequal  States,  Our  Territories,  it  is  true,  were  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  common  blood  and  treasure  of  us  all,  but  your  institu¬ 
tions  are  wicked  and  damnable,  and  neither  they  nor  your  people 
shall  go  into  the  Territories;  and  at  the  same  time  say  to  another, 
Your  institutions  are  pure  and  holy,  enter  thou  in  and  enjoy  this  rich 
inheritance ; — the  conclusion,  I  saj’’,  was  irresistible  that  all  such  legis¬ 
lation  was  a  misuse  of  the  Federal  power — a  gross  and  palpable  usur¬ 
pation  of  powers  never  intended  to  be  granted,  and  which  usurpation 
ought  to  he  resisted. 

PRINCIPLES  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  “COMPROMISE”  OF  1850. 

The  extremists  of  the  South  were  clamorous  in  their  opposition  to 
the  organization  of  these  Territories,  unless  some  provision  was  made 
for  the  existence  of  slavery  therein.  The  northern  fanatics  were  equally 
clamorous  for  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery.  Here  wms  an  irreconcilable 
collision  between  different  sections  of  our  common  country. 

But  the  patriots  who  had  been  called  upon  to  adjust  these  difficulties, 
saw  their  course  as  clear  as  noonday.  They  said  to  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremists,  You  are  asking  that  which  is  unreasonable.  We  have  looked 
into  the  constitution,  and  we  find  there  no  power  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  your  institutions  against  those  of  the  North.  They  said  to 
northern  fanatics.  Your  demands  are  equally  unreasonable,  and  cannot 
be  granted  without  a  violation  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Union  was 
established.  We  Will  provide  Territorial  governments  for  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  we  wdll  adopt  the  principles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  provide  that  the  people  of  these  Territories  shall  have  the 
making  of  their  own  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  their  own  domestic 
institutions.  We  will  not — we  have  no  power  to — deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  self-government.  The  constitution  knows  no  North,  no  South, 
and  we  will  not  draw  an  insulting  line  of  demarcation  unknown  to 
that  sacred  instrument.  Let  our  citizens  from  every  portion  of  this 
broad  land,  without  any  distinction  whatever,  go  there  and  pitch  their 
homes,  and  let  them  go  to  the  ballot-box  and  determine  the  character 
of  their  institutions  for  themselves,  just  as  the  people  of  New  York  and 
Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  settled  these  questions 
for  themselves — peacefully,  and  without  any  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government. 

This  principle  appealed  to  the  sense  of  right  and  justice  of  the  great 
body'  of  th6  American  people.  They  saw,  indeed,  that  it  was  our  only 
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hope — the  ver^  ark  of  our  safety.  The  Territories  were  thus  organ- 
flized;  the  public  mind  was  satisfied  ;  the  storm  abated,  and  the  hounds 
of-  sectional  agitation  were  again  driven  back  howling  to  their  kennels. 

THE  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA  ACT. 

They  have  now  rallied  for  a  final,  and  more  bold  and  desperate 
struggle.  The  constitution  and  tlie  Union  are  in.  imminent  peril. 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  lay  direcily  on  our  road  to  our  possessions  on 
the  Pacific.  Our  people  were  journeying  through  these  Territories  by 
thousands,  and  it  became  nece-sary  to  throw  around  them  the  pro¬ 
tection,  of  law-  An  act  was  passed  for  the  organization  of  these  Ter¬ 
ritories,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  constitution,  and  in  exact  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  bills,  embraced 
in  the  Compromise  measures  of  1S50 ;  which  were  endorsed  by  both 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  in  1S62,  and  had  met  the  approval 
of  the  whole  country. 

Every  attempt  to  open  up  a  new  Territory  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
people  has  been  the  signal  for  renewed  assjiuhs  upon  the  constitution 
by  the  disunion  agitators.  With  an  unscrupulous,  bloated,  mercenary 
press  in  their  service,  they  have  now  succeeded  but  too  well  in  lushing 
the  popular  mind  into  phrensy  and  madness.  The  constitution,  his¬ 
tory,  truth,  everything  sacred,  are  utterly  disregarded,  and  a  set  of 
insulting  epithets  have  been  invented  to  supply  the  place  of  truth  and 
argument.  “ Slave  Oligarchy,”  “Slave  Aristocracy,”  “The  Aggres¬ 
sion  of  the  Slave  Power,”  “Slave  Democracy,”  “  Doughface,”  and 
similar  phrases,  are  repeated,  day  by  day,  with  endless  changes  and 
repetitions,  until  thousands,  who  will  not  stop  to  look  at  the  facts,  be¬ 
lieve  these  epithets  really  represent  some  definite  ideas,  and  that  there 
is  some  terril  le  monster,  or  some  dreadful  conspiracy,  which  threatens 
to  devour  the  people  of  the  free  Slates,  or  to  overthrow  their  liberties. 
These  epithets  form  the  burden  of  every  abolition  speech,  abolition 
editorial,  and  abolition  sermon.  Agitation,  teas*  less  agitation^  is  their 
trade;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  resort  to  “assertions  without  proof 
declamation  without  argument,  and  violent  censure  without  dignity  or 
moderation.” 


BIRTH  OE  THE  KNOW-NOTHING  PARTY. 

The  national  men  of  the  country  saw  the  storm  approaching,  and 
prepared  to  meet  it  with  courage  and  confidence.  They  had  meas¬ 
ured  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  had  no  iears  of  the  result ;  but, 
unfortunately,"the  leaders  of  the  old  Whig  part}'-  were  resting  in  their 
graves,  and  their  followers,  defeated  and  dispirited,  were  scattered 
throughout  the  country  without  organization  or  any  definite  object  for 
the  future.  But  national  sentiments  had  been  deeply,  ingrafted  into 
them  by  their  noble  leaders,  and  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  could 
not  hope  to  enlist  them  in  their  cause,  unless  some  means  of  deception 
or  fraud  could  be  resorted  to.  In  this  crisis  a  new  agency  was  brought 
to  bear,  and  a  new  element  mingled  in  the  strife^  and  m  that  are  we 
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now  indebted  for  the  giant  proportions  and  dangerous  prominence  of 
this  new  party. 

In  an  evil  hour  to  our  country,  a  man  of  perverted  talents  and  vicious 
morals — an  outcast  of  prisons  and  of  society — in  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  shut  out  from  the  observations  of  men,  gathered  around  him  his 
discontented  and  equally  vicious  companions,  and  there  planned  a  se¬ 
cret  organization,  bound  together  by  dreadful,  unchristian,  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  oaths,  with  a  ritual  appealing  to  the  lowest  prejudices  of  our 
nature.  It  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  dangerous  instrument  ever 
invented  for  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  a  free  people.  It  ap¬ 
pealed  to  every  passion  and  prejudice,  adapted  itself  to  every  shade  of 
opinion,  and  promised  the  realization  of  ever 7  hope.  To  the  disap¬ 
pointed  and  disaffected.Democrat,  it  promised  revenge  and  promotion ; 
to  the  Whigs,  a  powerful  and  irresistible  reorganization  of  their  old  party; 
to  those  who  still  retained  in  their  hearts  the  old  aristocratic  leaven’ 
which  claims  superiority  on  account  of  family  or  birth-place,  it  prom¬ 
ised  a  patent  of  nobility,  protected  by  the  sanctions  of  the  law ;  to  the 
bigoted  and  intolerant,  a  harvest  of  religious  persecution  ;  to  those  who 
really  believed  the  foolish  stories  about  the  dangers  to  our  country 
from  thkt  petty  and  pow^erless  prince— the  Pope  of  Rome— it  promised 
protection  and  security;  to  the  wind-galled,  spavined,  broken-down 
politician,  it  held  out  the  hope  of  ofiices  and  emoluments. 

The  secrecy  and  mystery  of  its  movements  attracted  crowds  to  it^ 
meshes,  and  thousands  entered  these  dens,  influenced  by  no  higher  motiye 
than  that  which  led  our  mother  Eve  to  commit  thq  act  that  brought  sin  and 
death  into  our  world.  To  all  it  promised  immunity  from  censure  or 
observation,  for  all  were  bound  not  to  tell  the  truth  in  reo-ard  to  its 
membership,  its  organization,  or  its  objects.  All  were  told'^that  they 
would  be  fl-ee  to  withdraw  at  any  lime ;  but,  like  the  fly  which  ven¬ 
tures  into  the  spider  s  web,  once  within  its  meshes,  escape  was  almost 
impossible.  It  inaugurated  a  system  of  falsehood,  deceit,  and  fraud, 
and  struck  down  the  first  principles  of  manhood  and  of  morals.  Free- 
born,  frank,  manly  citizens,  decoyed  into  these  dens,  emerged  from 
them  with  their  souls  in  fetters,  and  a  padlock  upon  their  lips.  They 
entered  patriots  and  came  forth  they  knew  not  what,  and  bound  to 
obey  the  decrees  of  they  knew  not  whom. 


THE  KNOW-NOTHING  PAKTY  BECOMES  AN  ALLY  OF  ABOLITIONISM. 

Whetbei-  the  dirtnion  Abolition  leaders  assisted  in  plannin<r  this  or¬ 
ganization  or  not  IS  not  known,  but  Satan  himself  could  not°have  in¬ 
vented  an  instrument  more  suited  to  their  purposes.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  seized  upon  It,  and,  with  deceitful  professions  of  their  nationality 
and  devotion  to  the  constitution,  they  went  forth  on  their  mission  of 
teeason  conquering  and  to  conquer.  The  Democratic  leaders  saw  the 
danger,  and  boldly  denounced  the  movement.  Deceived  by  pro- 
nnT?!!:  m  the  South  forgetting  that  noble  indepehdince 

and  free-spoken  manhood  for  which  they  had  been  distingni&ied,  en¬ 
tered  the  secret  dens  and  united  with  this  northern  host  in  tneir  war- 


feure  on  the  only  party  that  presented  a  barrier  to  the  inroads  of  sec¬ 
tionalism  upon  the  constitution. 

The  growth  of  this  oath-bound  organization  wa§  beyond  all  prece¬ 
dent,  and  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  With  the  machinery  of 
grips,  and  si^s,  and  passwords,  and  dark  lanterns,  its  march  was 
noiseless  and  imperceptible.  It  stole  upon  us  like  a  thief  in  the  night¬ 
time,  and  decoyed  our  young  men  into  its  haunts,  and  bound  them  to  its 
behests.  Once  withdrawn  from  their  old  party  ties,  they  soon  lost 
their  nationality,  and  were  easily  moulded  to  the  purposes  of  their  new 
leaders,  and  throughout  the  whole  North,  at  least  nine  out  of  ten,  who 
were  entrapped  into  these  lodges,  and  have  adhered  to  them,  after 
passing  through  the  Know-nothing  crucible,  came  out.  avowed  Aboli¬ 
tionists  or  Black  Republicarts.  All  will  remember  the  political  strug¬ 
gle  of  18.'j4  throughout  the  northern  States.  One  by  one  the  national 
men  of  the  North  fell  before  the  blows  of  this  secret  foe  ;  and,  ever 
and  anon,  ^lS  these  true  men  were  struck  down,  would  come  from 
the  South  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  the  light  of  their  bon-fire  rejoicings, 
at  these  victories  of  the  “  Great  American  party.”  But  the  present 
Congress  convened,  and  the  cloven  foot  could  no  longer  be  concealed. 
Out  of  over  ninety  Know-nothings  elected  to  the  , present  House  of 
Repfesentatives  from  the  free  States,  all,  (save  some  half  a  dozen,) 
including  our  “  Union-sliding”  Speaker,  stood  forth  open,  avoy^ed  Black 
Republicans,  united  in  an  unholy  crusade  against  the  institutions  of 
fileen  States  of  this  confederacy.  And  thus,  by  the  aid  of  this  seqret 
machinery,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  the  co-operation  and' 
sympathy  of  southern  men,  have  these  disunion- Abolitionists  been  able 
to  build  up  the  present  Black  Republican  party,  whjch,  with  uncouth 
bowlings,  are  endeavoring  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  this  temple  of 
liberty,  and  involve  us  all  in  one  common  ruin.  Without  Know-nothing- 
isra.  Abolitionism  was  a  dangerous  element,  but  comparatively  power¬ 
less  for  evil ;  with  it,  it  has  suddenly  attained  its  present  giant  growth 
and  defiant  gait,  which  strikes  terror  to  those  mostconfident  in  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  our  institutions.  Without  Know-nothingism,  this  party  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  eyes  a  dark  cloud  in  the  far  north,  which  caused  dfep 
solicitude  to  every  patriot.  By  the  aid  of  this  secret  machinery,  this 
cloud  has  grown,  and  swelled,  and  expanded,  until  it  now  covers  .the 
whole  heavens,  and  behind  it  we  see  the  fierce  lightnings  of  disunion, 
and  hear  the  hoarse  rumblings  of  civil  war.  Without  Know- nothing- 
ism,  the  danger  was  kept  at  a  distance  and  within  bounds ;  by  its  aid, 
this  danger  has  been  brought  to  our  very  doors,  and  threatens  the  sud¬ 
den  destruction  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us. 

I  now  propose  to  establish,  by  evidence  “  strong  as  proof  of  Holy 
Writ,”  first,  that  the  object  of  the  leaders  of  the  Abolition  “  Republi¬ 
can”  party  is  a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  and,  secondly^,  that  such  dis¬ 
solution  must  inevitably  result  from  the  success  of  that  party. 

A  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  UNION  IS  THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  ABOLITION 

'  “republican”  party.  .  : 

On  t’  is  point,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  compile  a  volutoe  of 
evidence,  but  what  I  here  submit  ought  to  satisfy  every  freeman  in  the 
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land.  The  ablest  of  the  anti- slavery  agitators  belong  to  the  “Anti- 
Slavery  party,”  whose  headquarters,  for  carrying  on  their  operations, 
are  England  and  Massachusetts.  These  men  do  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  object;  but,  on' the  contrary,  boldly  proclaim  it.  A  late  number 
of  the  London  Telegraph,  one  of  their  British  organs,  says  : 

“There  are  now  over  three  millions  of  human  beings  held  in  cruel  bondage  in  the  United 
States.  If,  therefore,  the  United  States  government  deny,  and  is  resolved  to  question  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  her  Central  Atnerican  poseessioiis,  we,  the  people  of  the  British 
empire,  are  resolved  to  strike  off  the  shackles  from  the  feet  of  her  three  millions  of  slaves 
And  there  are  those  aoiong  us  who  will  sanctify  such  a  glorious  cause.” 

The  London  News,  speaking  of  the  probability  of  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  says: 

“  Tht  Molilionists  would  be  wi  h  us  to  a  man.  The  best  of  them  are  so  new  ” 

In  each  number  of  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  this  party,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Boston,  there  appears  at  the  head  of  its  columns,  jn  promi¬ 
nent  characters,  the  motto — “A^o  union  with  slaveholders.  The  United 
States  constitution  is  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement  ivith  hell.'’’ 
And  thi^,  and  several  other  papers  published  in  that  section,  con- 
statitly,  openly,  and  boldly  advocate  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

At  the  twenty- third  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  which  convened  at  Boston  on  the  24th  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary  last,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  the  one  great  issue  before  the  country  is  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  in  com- 
parisun  with  which,  all -other  isaiiea  with  the  s  ave  power  are  as  dust  in  the  balance  ;  there- 
1.  fore,  we  will  give  ourselves  to  the  work  of  annulling  this  covenant  with  death,  as  essential  to 
our  own  inno.cency,  and  the  speedy  and  everlasting  overthrow  of  the  slave  system.” 

On  that  pccasion,  Wendell  Phillips  commenced  his  speech,  in  favor 
of  disunion,  thus: 

-  ‘A.I  entirely  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  that  last  resolution.  1  think  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
prepare  the  'public  mind  by  the  daily  and  hourly  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  disunion,  blvenis 
which,  fortunately  for  us,  ihe  guvernmeni  itself,  and  other  parties,  are  producing  with  unex¬ 
ampled  rapidity,  are  our  best  aid.” 

And  this  speech,  continued  in  this  spirit,  was  applauded  throughout 
by  the  audience  there  assembled. 

On  the  18th  of  December  last,  Mr.  Giddings,  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  made  a  speech  on  the  organization  ol  the  House,  in  which, 
after  heaping  upon  the  South  the  most  insulting  epithets,  and  thereby, 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  weakening  the  bonds  of  .  the  Union,  in  alluding  to 
a  remark  that  the  aggrestions  of  the  Black  Republicans,  if  continued, 
-  would  lead  to  a  destruction  of  the  government,  he  turned  to  the  south¬ 
ern  members,  and,  in  a  tone  of  bravado,  remarked:  “You  shall  not 
dissolve  ihe^  Union.”  “With  unwavering  determination  we  say  to 
\ ‘those  traitors,  you  shall  not  dissolve  it.”  The  Boston  Liberator,  ol  the 
■  lith  of  January  last,  thus  gently  reproves  the  insincerity  of  his  friend  : 

*^Mr.  Giddings  says  truly,  that  the  dissolu'ion  of  the  Union  has  long  been  held  up  as  a 
scare-crow  by' the  South  ;  but  when  he  adds  that  the  friends  of  liberty  have  never  demanded 
it,  his  statement  is  untrue,  unless  he  means  to  confine  it  to  his  political  associates,  who  are  but 
coraj^qmisers  at  best.  We  demand  nothing  short  of  a  dissolution,  absolute  and  immediate.  The 
Union  which  was  founded  by  our  fathers,  was  cemented  with  the  blood  of  the  slave,  and 
effected  through  bis  immolation.” 

On  pur  last  national  anniversary — the  4th  of  July  of  the  present 
,  year— ^ when  the.  whole  American  people  should  have  sent  up  one  united 
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heart  to  the  throne  of  God,  in  gratitude  for  the  countless  blessings 
showered  upon  us,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Framingham,  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  at  which  several  disunion  speeches  were  made,  and  received 
with  applause.  My  space  will  not  permit  me  to  give  extracts  from  but 
two.  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  said: 

“Let  us,  then,  to-day,  rejecting  as  wild  and  chimerical  all  suggestions,  propositions,  and 
contrivances  for  restraining  slavery  in  vb  present  limits,  while  extending  constitutional  pro¬ 
tection  to  it  in  fif  een  of  the  thirty-one  States,  register  our  pledge  anew  bi-fore  Heaven  and  the 
world,  that  we  will  do  what  in  us  lies  (o  effect  the  eternal  ove.rlhrow  of  this  blood-stained  Union, 
that  thus  our  enslaved  countrymen  may  find  a  sure  deliverance,  and  we  may  no  longer  be 
answeiable  for  their  blood. ’i* 

J.  B.  Swassey,  esq.,  who  addressed  the  meeting  at  the  same  time, 
said : 

“In  the  old  times,!  was  what  was  called  an  Anti-slavery  Whig.  But,  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  mind  like  a  conviction,  that  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  hope  that  we  can  live  under 
such  a  govirnment  as  this  with  our  professions,  and  wiih  our  pretended  love  of  freedom  and 
right  Why,  the  ihing  is  impossible.  There  rannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  any  union 
between  the  principles  of  liberty  and  slavery.  There  never  has  t  een  any  union,  except  by  the 
subjug'=iion  of  the  principles  of  liberty  to  those  of  despotism.  For  one,  sir,  J  believe  that  the 
duly  of  every  true  man  is  now  to  lake  the  ground  of  secession.” 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  petitioa  now  being  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  New  England  States,  asking  for  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  very  last  number  of  the  Boston  Liberator,  speaking  of 
these  petitions,  says  :  “As  the  time  for  the  adjournment  of  Congress  is 
rapidly  approaching,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  Jorwardwg  to  that  body 
the  petitions  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  whether  the  signatures  to 
them  be  many  or  tew.  Bat  who  that  has  a  drop  of  free  blood  running 
in  his  veins,  or  carries  a  virtuous  heart  in  his  bosom,  or  worships  at 
the  shrine  of  liberty,  will  hesitate  to  afl&x  his  signature.” 

A  writer  in  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  wiiting  from  New- 
burg,  on  the  Hudson,  under  date  of  May  28,  says  :  “  But  I  waste  words. 
In  this  fearful  crisis  one  hope  is  left  us — the  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
North  will  see  the  jeopardy  in  which  they  stand,  and  will  look  disunion 
calmly  in  the  face.  Let  those  of  us  who  feel  this  wrong  throw  away 
these  miserable  party  divisions,  and,  lifting  up  our  eyes  to  that  Heaven 
where  Liberty,  the  daughter  of  God,  stands  forever  by  her  Father’s 
throne,  strike  in  her  name,  and  but  one  blow.” 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  the  ultra  Abo¬ 
litionists,  and  that  those  virtuous  gentlemen,  Seward,  Greeley,  Giddings, 
Fremont,  and  company,  do  not  intend  to  go  quite  that  far.  I  implore  you, 
fellow -citizens,  if  you  love  your  country,  to  hug  no  such  delusive  hope  to 
your  bosoms.  Those  whose  sentiments  I  have  quoted  see  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  this  anti-slavery  agitation,  and  frankly  avow  their  objects. 
But  these  last-named  are  endeavoring  to  conceal  their  real  purposes, 
and,  by  exciting  and  misleading  the  masses,  make  them  instruments 
for  their  own  destruction.  The  Garrison  school  and  the  Seward  school 
are  identical  in  their  objects,  instruments,  and  results.  They  trim  their 
sails  to  the  same  winds,  and  will  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  port. 
They  sing  the  same  song  of  “  slave  aggression,”  “  slave  oligarchy,” 
“slave  democracy,”  and’  “ bleeding  Kansas,”  and  they  sing  it  to  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  tune.  Those  who  cannot  see  their  identity  are  un¬ 
worthy  ol  the  freedom  they  enjoy.  And  they  are  not  always  success- 
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fill  in  withholding  some  expression  of  their  objects.  Indeed,  we  have 
abundance  of  positive  testimony  on  this  point.  And  when  we  do  get 
a  glimpse  of  their  purposes,  they  are  so  malignant  and  bloody  that  we 
shrink  back  from  their  contemplation  with  horror.  It  is  manifest  that 
their  plan  is  by  constant  abuse  and  insult — by  reviling  their  people 
and  institutions — by  never-ending  opprobrium  and  aggressive  agita¬ 
tion — by  taking  possession  of  the  federal  government  and  administer¬ 
ing  it  for  their  oppression  to  force  the  South  to  withdraw ;  or  if  she 
(still  hoping  for  a  better  state  of  public  opinion)  continues  true  to  the 
Union,  then  they  intend  to  take  up  the  sword  themselves  and  dissolve 
it  in  blood. 

Horace  Greeley,  the  pilot  of  the  disunion  craft  on  which  Seward  is 
captain,  and  Fremont,  Bissell,  Wentworth,  Lovejoy,  Giddings,  and 
company  have  taken  passage,  just  before  the  passage  of  the  Kansas 
act,  gave  his  command  for  agitation  in  these  words  : 

“We  urge,  therefore,  unbending  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  members  hostile 
to  this  intolerable  outrage,  and  demand  of  th  m,  in  behalf  of  peace,  in  behalf  of  freedom,  in 
behalf  of  justice  and  humanity,  resistance  to  the  last.  Better  that  confusion  should  ensue — 
better  that  discord  should  reign  in  the  national  councils — better  that  Congrt'SS  should  break  up 
in  wild  disorder — nay,  better  that  the  Capitol  itself  should  blaze  by  the  torch  of  the  incendiary, 
or  fall  and  bury  all  its  inmates  beneath  its  crumbling  ruins,  than  that  this  perfidy  and  wrong 
should  be  finally  accomplished.” 

Seward,  who  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  this  party,  as  far  back  as 
1848,  in  a  speech  made  at  Cleveland,  six  years  before  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas- Nebraska  act,  gave  the  world  a  very  clear  intimation  of  the  plan 
of  operations  which  they  are  now  carrying  out.  He  sa3^s  : 

“  Correct  your  own  error,  that  slavery  has  any  constitutional  guarantee  which  may  not  be 
released,  and  ought  not  to  be  relinquished.  Say  to  slavery,  when  it  shows  its  bond  (that  is, 
the  constitution)  and  demands  its  pound  of  flesh,  that  if  it  draws  one  drop  of  blond  its  life  shall 

Eay  the  forfeit.”  «  *  *  “  Do  all  this,  and  inculcate  all  this  in  the  spirit  of  moderation  and 
eiievolence,  and  not  of  retaliation  and  fanaticism,  and  you  will  soon  bring  the  parties  of  the 
country  into  an  effective  aggression  upon  slavei-y." 

Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  another  active  leader,  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  delivered  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  last  spring,  saj^s  ; 

“  Send  itabroad  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  that  I  am  committed,  fully  committed,  committed 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  favor  of  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition  of  slavery  wherever  it  ex¬ 
ists  under  the  authority  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

And  again,  in  a  letter  dated  June  20,  1855,  to  Wendell  Phillips,  an 
extract  from  one  of  whose  disunion  speeches  I  have  given  above,  Wil¬ 
son  says  : 

“1  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  we  shall  all  strive  to  unite  and  combine  all  the  friends  of  freedom, 
that  we  shall  forget  each  other’s  faults  and  short-comings  in  the  past,  and  all  labor  to  secure  that 
co-operation  by  which  alone  the  slave  is  to  be  emancipated,  and  the  dominion  of  his  master 
broken.  Let  us  remember  that  more  than  three  millions  of  bondmen,  groaning  under  name¬ 
less  woes,  demand  that  we  shall  cease  to  reproach  each  other,  and  that  we  labor  for  their  de¬ 
liverance." 

I  will  now,  without  comment,  give  a  few  additional  extracts  from 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fremont  party  out  of 
a  large  pile  lying  before  me,  and  which  is,  day  by  day,  accumulating 
on  my  hands : 

“  The  Union  is  not  worth  supporting  in  connexion  with  the  South." — Horace  Greeley. 

“I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  there  shad  be  a  servile  insurrection  in  the  South;  when 
the  black  man,  armed  with  British  bayonets,  and  led  on  by  British  officers,  shall  assert  his  free¬ 
dom,  and  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  his  master;  when  the  torch  of  the  inemdiary 
shcdl  light  up  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  South,  and  blot  out  the  last  vestige  of  slavery ;  and 
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tliough  I  may  not  laugh  at  their  calamity,  nor  mock  when  Lheii-  f.ar  cometh.yez  I  shall  hail  U 
as  ihe  dawn  of  a 'political  millemum.”—Giddings.  > ««««  nati  u 

^‘lam  wilhne-.  in  a  rertnin  state  of  circumstances,  to  let  the  Union  slide  P 

Sf  coker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  '  ■^•nanKS, 

In^e  case  of  the  alternative  being  presented  of  the  continuance  of  slavery  or  a  dissolutioa 
of  the  Union,  I  am  for  dissolution,  arid  I  care  not  how  soon  it  comes.” — Rufus  P.  Spaulding 
1  detest  slavery,  and  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  I  am  for  its  abolition  by  some  means  if  it 
fhouid  send  oil  the  pa>ty  orgam^ationsin  the  Union,  or  the  Union  itself,  to  the  devil  ”—H  Lsddi 
go}i,  of  the  .American  jldvertiser^ 

“  Better  disunion,  better  a  civil  or  a  servile  war,  better  anv thing  that  God  in  his  providence 
ahull  send,  than  an  extension  of  the  bonds  of  slavery.”— Horace ^ann. 

“  If  peaceful  means  fail  us,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  where  ballots  are  use¬ 
less  ^hen  we  11  make  bullets  effective.”— Hon.  Eraslus  H  plans,  of  Massachusetts 

■“On  the  action  of  this  convention  depends  the  fate  of  the  country  ;  if  the  ‘  Republicans’  fail 
at  Ae  liallot-  lox,  we  will  be  forced  to  drive  back  the  slavencracy  with  fire  and  the  sword.” 
^General  If  ebb  in  a  speech  in  the  convention  that  nominated  Fremont,  and  which  was  received  with 

Iremenaous  applause. 


"‘The  remedy  is  to  go  to  the  polls,  and  through  the  ballot-box  repudiate  the  infamous  plat- 
form  put  for.h  a.t(  incinnati,  and  over  which  the  black  flag  of  slavery  waves  with  characteristic 
impudence  ;  and  failingin  this,  do  as  our  fathers  did  before  us— stand  by  our  inalienable  rights 
and  drive  back,  with  arms,  those  who  dare  to  trample  upon  our  inheritance.”— General  JVebb 
frm  an  editorial  in  his  paper.  '  ■’ 


“  [  sincerely  hope  a  civil  war  may  burst  upon  the  country.  I  want  to  see  American  slavery 
abolishftl  m  e.  y  day.  It  is  a  legacy  I  have  no  wish  to  leave  my  chi  dren.  Then  my  most  ftr- 
vesit  piayer  is  that  England,  France  and  Spain  may  speedily  take  this  slavery-accursed  nation  into 
thnr  special  consider alion,  and  when  the  time  arrives  for  the  streets  of  the  cities  of  this  ‘  land  of 
the  free  and  home  of  the  brave'  to  run  with  blood  to  the  horses’  bridles,  u  the'  writer  of  i  his  be 
living,  there  wi  1  be  one  heart  to  rejoice  "t  the  retributive  justice  of  Heaven.”— 0.  Duvall, 
“one  of  the  leading  Republicans  ofJ^cw  York.” 

“  It  is  the  duty  of  the  North,  in  case  they  fail  in  electing  a  President  and  Congress  that  will 
restore  freed-'m  in  Kansas,  to  revolutionize  the  government.” — Resolution  of  a  Black  Republican 
meeting  in  Wisconsin. 

“  By  all  her  regard  for  the  generations  of  the  future,  by  her  reverence  for  God  and  man,  the 
North  is  bound  t>i  dissolve  her  present  union  with  ki  Inappers  anil  murderers,  and  form  a  North¬ 
ern  Republic  on  the  basis  of  ‘  No  union  with  slaveholders.’  ” — Henry  C.  Wright,  writing  from 
Waukegan,  Illinois,  under  date  of  June  9th,  1856,  to  one  of  the  JYorthern  papers. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  slavery  advocates  may  prate  to  their  hearts’  content  about  the  glorious 
Union,  the  mighty  advautanes  resulting  therefrura,  the  danners  to  w’hich  it  is  exposed,  arising 
from  the  pgitation  of  the  slavery  question,  and  the  incalculable  evils  consequent  upon  its  disso¬ 
lution.  Wp,  as  friends  of  human  freedom,  know  no  political  union,  and  acknowledge  none 
but  that  based  on  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  man.-  Every  other  union  is  a  shadow  with¬ 
out  sub.- tance  We,  moreover,  in  all  sincerity  declare,  that,  if  theUuionof  theseUnited  States 
is  built  upon  slavery,  it  is  not  worth  preserving.  Ye.a,  let  it  be  dasheo  into  a  thousand 
FRAGMENT.^,  rather  than  serve  as  a  perpetuation  of  wholesale  r-'bbery.” — Resolution  passed  at  a 
Black  Republican  meeting  at  FurLw’s  Grove,  Mercer  county,  Illinois. 


Fellow  citizens,  I  will  quote  no  farther  on  this  point.  It  is  at  best  a 
soul-sickening  duty  that  1  am  now  performing.  If  you  are  not  now 
convinced  that  disunion  and  civil  war  are  the  objects  of  the  leaders  of 
this  Black  Republican  party,  “ycl^^  would  not  believe  though  one  should 
rise  from  the  dead^ 


BLACK  REPUBLICANISM  VersUS  THE  BIBLE. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  constitution  should  be  trampled  under  foot, 
and  this  glorious  Union  broken  up  and  destroyed.  Everything  sacred 
and  boly  must  be  prostrated  before  the  march  of  this  mad  fanaticism. 
Some  of  this  “  truly  patriotic  body  of  men”  have  recently  taken  to 
reading  the  Bible,  and  find,  with  horror  and  consternation,  that  it  has 
not  come  out  as  explicitly  on  the  side  of  “  Free  Kansas”  as  they  think 
it  should  have  done.  They  find  that,  although  the  Almighty  had  the 
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whole  world  to  choose  fiom,  he  selected  Abraham,  a  slave-holder,  as 
the.  father  of  his  chosen  people,  and,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  favored  Job, 
another  of  the  ancient  “  slaveocracy,”  and  declared  him  to  be  a  just 
man,  “one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil.”  They  find  that  when 
the.’ Saviour  of  man  was  on  earth,  ahhough  slavery  existed  all  around 
him,  and  although  he  denounced  very  freely  the  prevailing  sins  of  the 
world,  he  never  even  so  much  as  intimated  that  slavery  was  of  itself  a 
sin  or  a  crime.  They  find  that  Paul  returned  a  fugitive  slave, 
(Onesimus)  to  Philemon,  his  master,  and  was  very  explicit  in  his  in¬ 
junction  to  servants  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters.  They  find  that 
the  Bible  is  down  on  underground  railroads,  and  denounces  death  as 
the  penalty  for  man  stealing;  but  that  neither  the  Almighty  in  his 
laws  delivered  to  Moses,  nor  the  Saviour,  nor  his  apostles,  ever  de¬ 
nounced  slavery  as  established  by  law  as  in  itself  a  sin/  All  Black 
Republicanism  is  in  a  perlect  ferment  at  this  awful  discovery.  It  is 
worse  than  the  last  bulletin  from  “  bleeding  Kansas.”  A  convocation 
of  the  wise  ones  is  had,  and  it  is  unanimously  voted  that  the  Almighty 
was  an  ally  of  the  “border  ruffians” — Christ  a  “  doughface”  Paul  a 
base  tool  of  the  “  slaveocracy,”  and  the  Bible  itself  a  campaign  docu¬ 
ment  got  up  to  secure  the  election  of  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,  and 
to  perpetuate  this  “  infamous  administration.”  This  is  not  to  be 
tolerated,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts 
proclaims  to  the  world  their  decree  in  these  words  :  “  The  times  demand, 
and  we  must  hove,  an  anii-slaverij  Constitution,  an  anti-slavery  Bible,  and  an 
anti-slovery  God^ 

They  have  already  found  their  anti-slavery  God  in  the  person  of 
one  Colonel  Fremont,  who,  without  one  particle  of  political  experience 
or  qualifications  for  the  position,  is  put  forward  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  Am- rican  people.  Their  “  anti- slavery  coristitution” 
they  will  make  as  soon  as  they  get  the  present  one  torn  to  fragments. 
But  the  getting  up  of  a  new  Bible  is  a  more  difficult  matter,  and  they 
found  it  necessary  to  call  a  convention  for  that  especial  purpose.  1 
copy  if  om  a  call  published  in  the  Boston  Liberator,  ot  March  21,  1856: 

“world’s  BIBLE  CONVENTION. 

“W«,  the  undersisned,  desirous  of  promotins  the  improvement  of  our  race,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  p-eatest  hindrances  to  its  improve¬ 
ment  ;  ond  believing  further  that  this  doctrine  has  no  foundation  in  truth,  and  that  o /air  awd 
thorough  investigation  would  lead  to  its  sjyeedy  and  general  abandonment,  invite  all,  in  whatever 
part  ot  the  world  they  may  dwell,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter,  to  meet  us  in  New  York 
in  May  next,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  spread  through  the  world 
what  may  appear  to  be  the  truth  on  this  important  subject.” 

These  proceedings  need  no  comment.  If  any  one  is  so  far  gone  in 
fanaticism  as  not  to  be  shocked  at  them,  his  case  is  indeed  hopeless. 

DISimiON  WOULD  BE  THE  INEVITABLE  RESULT  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
BLACK  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

I  should  not,  fellow-citizens,  be  dealing  with  yon  with  that  candor 
which  you  havea  right  to  expect,  if  I  were  to  assert  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  whose  minds  have  been  lashed  into  this  storm  of  fury  and 
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^aticism  were  at  heart  the  enemies  of  their  country,  or  desire  its  de¬ 
struction.  Indeed,  I  know  that  such  is  not  the  case.  But  the  danger 
to  the  republic  is,  therefore,  none  the  less.  No  free  government  has 
ever  yet  been  destroyed  by  foreign  enemies,  as  long  as  the  people  un¬ 
derstood  their  true  interests.  It  is  only  where  demagogues  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  honest  impulses  of  the  masses,  and  de¬ 
ceive  and  mislead  them,  that  republics  have  ever  fallen  before  the 
assaults  of  their  enemies.  In  this  w  ay  have  the  fondest  "hopes  of  man¬ 
kind,  time  aijd  again,  been  blasted  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  fair¬ 
est  fabric  of  human  government  ever  vouchsafed  to  man,  is  now  in 
dang^  of  being  destroyed. 

What  is  the  American  Union  ?  Of  what  does  it  consist  ?  And  on  what 
is  it  based?  It  is  not  the  parchment  on  which  the  constitution  is  written. 
It  is  ®ot  made  up  of  any  particular  tormula  of  words,  and  it  cannot  be 
preserved  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  very  life  of  the  Union  is  in 
(he  hearts  of  the  American  people.  It  is  made  up  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  mutual  concession — of  honest,  heartfelt  love  and  affection  for  a 
common  country,  and  every  portion  thereof.  And  this  affection  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  without  equal  and  exact  justice  to  the  whole  country, 
and  to  every  citizen.  We  must  learn  to  attend  to  our  own  business, 
and  refrain  from  crimination  and  this  ceaseless,  insulting,  maddening 
opprobrium  heaped  upon  the  institutions,  customs,  habits,  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  our  neigh  bcH"s — our  brothers  and  equal  heirs  to  the  blessings 
of  our  matchless  government.  Professions  of  devotion  to  the  Union 
amount  to  nothing  when  we  show  by  our  conduct  that  we  are  culti¬ 
vating  feelings  and  principles  which  must  lead  to  its  destruction.  The 
“Republican^’  convention,  by  a  kind  of  solemn  mockery,  proclaim  their 
devotion  to  the  Union,  whilst  one  of  the  most  able  leaders  of  that  party, 
judging  of  others  by  his  own  feelings,  declares,  that  “there  is  really  no 
union  now  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  he  believed  no  two 
nations  upon  the  earth  entertained  feelings  of  more  bitter  rancor  to wmrds 
each  other  than  these  two  nations  of  the  republic.” 

Mr.  Oiddings,  in  the  House,  reviles  the  institutions  of  fifteen  States 
of  this  UnicMS,  tramples  upon  their  habits,  customs,  and  prejudices,  and, 
insults  their  people,  and  then  turns  to  their  representatives,  and  ex.- 
claims,  <‘You  shall  not  dissolve  this  Union,”  and  threatens  them  with  ai 
halter,  if  they  attempt  to  withdraw.  Senator  Wilson,  in  the  Unitedr?, 
States  Senate,  denounces  the  South,  but,  at  the  same  time,  asserts  that  i 
there  is  no  danger  of  secession;  that  the  South  “could  not  be  kicked! 
out  of  the  Union.”  The  same  senator,  in  a  speech  he  made  in  the  c»a4^ 
vention  which  nominated  Fjemont,  proclaimed,  as  the  motto  of  thoi 
party — “Freemen  of  the  North  have  a  right  to  govern  this  countr3?J'’^ 

Twelve  of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union  were  slave  States^ 
or  recognised  the  existence  of  slavery  among  them.  While  the 
States  were  in  the  minority,  all  was  peace,  concord,  and  harmoRiy,.  as 
iar  as  this  question  was  concerned.  There  was  no  complaint  then,  of 
Egression  on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  The  South  never  atterDpted, 
in  any  way,  to  intrude  her  institutions  upon  the  people  of  the  Narth$ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  her  statesmen  had  comnoenced,  in  good  faith,  coiii 
Sidering  as  to  the  best  mode  of  loosening  the  fetters  of  the  siave>  asudoi 
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finally  effecting  his  emancipation.  But  no  sooner  had  we  obtained  the 
majority,  than  this  senseless  and  unholy  agitation  was  commenced 
which  has  fastened  the  bonds  of  the  slave,  and  conducted  our  country 
now  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  We  have  now  a  majority  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  and  have  a  population  of  seventeen  millions  of 
citizens,  while  they  have  but  six.  With  our  prosperity  and  numbers, 
we  have  become  arrogant,  overbearing,  and  insulting.  And  now  the 
monstrous  doctrine  is  promulgated,  that  fifteen  States  of  the  Union  are 
to  be  wholly  disregarded,  and  that  the  “freemen  of  the  North  have  a 
right  to  govern  this  country.”  Govern  it  how  ?  By  cultivating  senti¬ 
ments  of  affection  for  every  portion  of  our  country?  By  equal  and 
just  laws,  and  the  recognition  of  the  perfect  equality  of  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  ?  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  they  propose  to  govern  it  by 
usurpation,  and  the  power  of  numbers,  and  the  sword.  They  propose, 
under  the  plausible  cry  of,  no  more  slave  States,  to  shut  out  our  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  South  from  those  magnificent  Territories  acquired  by  their 
blood  and  treasure  as  well  as  ours,  unless  they  will  abandon  property 
which  has  descended  to  them,  and  institutions  under  which  their  fathers 
and  themselves  have  lived  and  prospered.  They  propose,  in  fact,  to 
seize  upon  the  federal  government,  and  reduce  the  South  to  subjection. 
They  propose  to  maintain  this  Union  just  as  the  union  between  England 
and  Ireland  is  maintained — just  as  Great  Britain  attempted  to  maintain 
the  union  between  the  mother  country  and  her  American  colonies. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  implore  you  to  pause  and  ask  yourselves  whether 
our  government  can  be  preserved  in  any  such  way.  The  great  body 
of  the  South  love  the  Union,  and  wouli  deplore  a  severance  of  it  as  a 
great  public  calamity.  But  will  they  submit  to  repeated  wrong  and 
injustice '?  Will  they  submit  to  the  drawing  an  odious  distinction  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  us  ?  Will  they  submit  to  degradation  ?  This 
is  an  awful  experiment  for  us  to  try. 

Our  forefkthers  loved  the  mother-country  from  which  they  sprung. 
It  required  a  series  of  aggressions  to  alienate  their  affections.  But  they 
claimed  to  be  freemen,  and,  in  political  rights,  to  be  the  equals  of  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  appealed  to  their 
brethren,  and  “warned  them  of  attempts  made  by  the  legislature  to 
extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  them.”  They  “  appealed  to 
their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  conjured  them  by  the  ties 
of  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations.”  But  they  were 
“  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.”  Our  fathers  saw  the 
awful  perils  before  them.  They  were  but  a  handful,  scattered  over  a 
large  country  without  money,  an  army,  navy,  or  munitions  of  war. 
They  were  contending  with  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  but  they 
did  not  hesitate.  They  knew  that  they  and  their  families  and  homes 
might  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the -earth,  but  they  preferred  even  that 
to  degradation.  The  consequence  of  these  usurpations  was  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  our  aggressions  upon  our  southern  brethren 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  British  government  upon  us.  But  look 
at  the  facts.  For  what  was  it  that  our  forefathers  appealed  to  the  God 
of  battles  for  justice?  The  immediate  burdens  were  in  themselves 
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principles  involved — the  attempt  to  discriminate  and  draw  an  odious  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  and  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  which  they  would  not,  and,  as  freemen,  could  not  submit  to.  Are 
our  brethren  at  the  South  weaker,  or  have  they  less  at  stake  than  our 
forefathers  had?  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  inseparably  inter¬ 
woven  with  this  slave  institution.  The  blood  and  treasure  of  the  South 
contributed  equally  with  ours  to  the  acquisition  of  our  vast  territories ; 
but  we  tell  them  that,  unless  they  will  abandon  their  property  and  the 
institutions  under  which  they  were  raised,  they  shall  not  go  into  these 
territories,  and  that  we  will  possess  and  enjoy  every  foot  thereof.  And 
this  cry  of  “  no  more  slave  States  ”  is  not  only  for  the  present,  but  is  to 
extend  to  all  future  acquisitions.  In  short,  we  are  to  ask  of  the  South 
to  help  us  fight  our  battles  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  federal 
government,  but  that  government  is  to  be  administered  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  North  and  to  foster  her  institutions.  I  ask  you  again, 
fellow-citizens,  will  the  South  submit  to  this?  Ought  she  to  submit  to 
it?  Can  she  submit  to  it  without  degradation? 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  cry  that  the  South  is  weak,  and  will 
not,  therefore,  risk  a  separation?  Our  fathers  were  less  than  three 
millions,  and  were  apparently  without  resources.  In  the  South  are 
six  millions  of  as  gallant,  high-spirited  freemen  as  ever  trod  the  green 
sod  of  our  mother  earth,  with  all  the  elements  of  a  great  nation.  The 
North,  it  is  true,  if  united  in  a  war  of  aggression,  is  greatly  her  supe¬ 
rior  in  numbers  and  wealth.  But  if  we  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
honor  as  to  attempt  it,  we  never  could  reduce  the  South  to  subjection 
to  a  government  where  she  could  not  obtain  justice.  We  might  pos¬ 
sibly  stir  up  a  servile  war,  desolate  her  now  happy  homes,  and  cause 
her  cities  to  run  rivers  of  blood.  It  might  be  possible  for  us  to  sweep 
her  whole  population  from  the  earth  ;  but  as  long  as  one  man  was  found 
alive,  his  arm  would  be  raised  to  strike  the  invader,  and  an  enlightened 
world  would  applaud  the  act. 

But  if  we  could  do  so  with  perfect  safely,  will  we  ask  our  brethren 
to  submit  to  any  such  degradation  ?  On  every  battle-field  of  our  country 
the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  the  Pouth  have  marched  side  by 
side  as  brothers  to  victory  and  glory.  '  “  They  have  poured  their  blood 
into  one  common  stream,  and,  locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  they  filled 
one  common  grave.”  And  shall  we  now  say  to  them  we  are  holier 
than  they  ?  Shall  we  stand  up  in  the  market-places  and  thank  God 
that  we  are  not  as  these  publicans  and  sinners  ?  Are  we  purer  than 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Jackson,  Calhoun  and  Clay, 
all  of  whom  were  slaveholders,  and  lived  in  slave  States?  and  will  we 
refuse  to  live  under  a  government  which  recognises  them  and  their 
children  as  our  equals?  Do  we  wish  them  to  occupy  towards  us  a 
position  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Ireland  towards  England?  I  know 
your  hearts  too  well  to  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  answer. 
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TETE  AGGRESSIONS  OF  THE  SLAVE  POWER. 

We  of  the  North  have  our  ears  constantly  stunned  with  the  cry  of 
‘  slaveocracy,”  “  slave-oligarchy,”  “  the  aggressions  of  the  slave 
power,”  and  like  phrases.  These  will  do  very  well  “  to  tickle  the  cars 
of  the  groundlings,”  and  to  frighten  old  women  and  children;  but  men, 
who  have  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  in  their  keeping,  ought  to  in¬ 
quire  what  is  the  foundation  for  the  J!T^istant  use  of  these  insulting  and 
opprobrious  epithets. 

History  will  teach  you  that  our  connection  with  the  South,  instead 
of  an  injury,  has  been  the  source  of  innumerable  blessings  to  us. 
When  our  stru^le  for  independence  commenced,  and  we  needed  a  man 
to  lead  our  armies,  Virginia,  a  “  slave  power,”  gave  up  her  own  great 
son,  one  of  the  now  much  abused  “  slaveocracy,”  who,  through  a  long 
and  perilous  war,  led  our  countrymen  to  victory  and  immortality. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  throw  off  our  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country,  the  same  “  slave  power”  gave  us  Jefferson,  another  one  of  the 
“  slaveocracy,”  to  draught  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  form  “  a  more  perfect  government,” 
the  same  “slave  power”  gave  us  Madison,  another  one  of  the 
‘  ‘  slaveocracy,”  to  draught  our  matchless  Constitution.  When  our  country 
was  again  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  our  arms  were  disgraced  in 
the  North,  and  our  capitol  burned,  Tennessee,  another  “slave  power,” 
gave  us  her  own  Jackson,  one  of  the  “  slaveocracy,”  who  closed  the 
war  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  wiped  out  our  disgrace  in  the  foeman’s 
blood.  In  1820,  when  these  sectional  traitors  had  raised  a  storm 
that  threatened  to  engulph  us,  Kentucky,  another  “  slave  power,” 
gave  us  the  immortal  Clay,  one  of  the  “  slave-oligarchy,”  who  cast 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  drove  the  hounds  of  discord  back  to 
their  kennels.  These  are  some  of  the  awful  aggressions  of  the  “  slave 
power.” 

“  Oh,  but  their  aggressions  have  been  Territorial.”  Let  us  look  at 
that  a  moment.  And,  to  understand  this  matter  properly,  I  ask  you 
to  take  up  the  map  of  our  country.  You  will  see  that  those  of  the 
old  thirteen  States,  which  are  now  “  free,”  make  but  a  small  speck 
on  that  map.  When  our  independence  was  achieved,  not  one  foot 
of  that  almost  boundless  region  lying  far  away  towards  the  setting 
sun  belonged  to  those  “free  Stales,”  or  to  either  of  them,  and  they 
had  no  right  or  power  to  fix  the  destinies  of  any  portion  thereof. 
But  that  vast  country,  now  constituting  the  great  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  which  now,  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  have  a  larger  white  population  than  the  whole  fifteen  slave 
States  together,  belonged  to  Virginia,  and  was,  every  loot  of  it,  slave 
territor3\  The  Federal  government  was  poor,  borne  down  with  debt, 
and  crippled  in  its  resources.  Virginia  came  forward,  wiih  a  gener¬ 
osity  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  laid  this 
magnificent  territory,  as  a  free  offering,  at  the  foot  of  the  national 
treasury.  The  slave  States  were  greatly  in  the  preponderance,  and, 
not  anticipating  this  unholy  crusade  against  her  institutions,  she  dedi- 
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cated  this  territory  forever  to  freedom.  This  is  the  first  great  Territo¬ 
rial  “aggression  of  the  slave  power.”  And  we  of  the  Northwest  are 
indebted  to  a  slave  State,  and  not  to  Massachusetts  abolitionism,  for  our 
happy  homes  and  free  institutions. 

Again,  in  1S03,  as  I  have  before  stated,  Louisiana  Territory  was 
acquired  from  France.  This  acquisition  embraced  that  vast  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  extended  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south,  far  away  to  the  British  possessions, 
on  the  north.  And  every  foot  of  this  was  slave  territory,  in  which 
slavery  had  already  been  established  by  law,  and  in  which  there  were 
already  over  forty  thousand  slaves.  We  bound  ourselves,  loo,  in  our 
treaty  of  purchase,  to  protect  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  rights  of  property,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equality  with  the  original  States.  Bat  when,  in  due  course  of  time, 
jVIissouri  (carved  out  of  this  territory)  came  to  the  door  of  the  Union, 
with  a  constitution  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
Federal  Constitution,  she  was  indignantly  spurned,  and  the  North 
would  not  receive  her  unless  the  people  who  were  there  would  leave 
with  their  slave  property  and  agree  never  to  return,  and  leave  that 
State  as  a  home  for  the  universal  Yankee  nation  of  the  North.  This 
naturally  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  South,  and  raised  the  storm  to 
which  I  have  before  referred. 

Missouri  had  an  undoubted  right,  by  virtue  of  said  treaty  and  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  to  come  into  the  Union  without  any  re¬ 
strictions  whatever.  But,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  the  South  agreed 
to  have  a  black  line  drawn  between  the  North  and  the  South  on  the  par¬ 
allel  of  36®  30',  and  that,  in  emigrating  westward,  they  would  never 
go  north  of  that  line  with  their  property. 

And  how  much  of  this  slave  territory,  in  which  slavery  then  existed 
by  law,  do  you  think  was  thus  surrendered  by  the  South  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  northern  fanaticism?  Look  at  the  map  again,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  embraces  750,000  square  miles  of  territory — enough  to 
make  thirteen  States,  each  one  of  which  would  be  larger  than  Illinois. 
This  is  another  of  the  “  aggressions  of  the  slave  power.” 

When  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories  were  opened  up  to  settle¬ 
ment,  and  California,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  were  acquired,  the  South 
came  forward  and  asked  that  the  compromise  line  of  36®  30'  should  be 
extended  to  the  Pacific.  This  was  time  and  again  refused.  And  the 
South  then  asked,  not  to  reinstate  the  old  laws  establishing  slavery, 
but  to  go  back  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  take  up  the  geo¬ 
graphical  line  which  was  unknown  to  that  instrument,  and  to  place  the 
people  of  every  portion  of  the  country  upon  a  perfect  equality  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Territories.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  what  was  done 
by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  has  raised  such  a  howl  throughout 
the  country. 

When  the  constitution  was  formed,  the  States  were  twelve  slave  and 
one  free.  Now  they  are  sixteen  free  to  fifteen  slave ;  and  the  free 
States  now  have  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  And  not¬ 
withstanding  the  vast  slave  territories  which,  as  I  have  shown,  have 
been  surrendered  by  the  South  to  freedom,  not  one  foot  of  free  soil  has 
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ever,  on  any  occasion,  been  given  up  to  slavery ;  and,  from  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  federal  constitution  to  the  present  time,  there  has  not  even 
been  a  bill  offered  in  Congress  asking  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  by 
act  of  Congress,  into  free  territory.  This  is  a  true  history  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  “aggression  of  the  slave  power,”  to  resist  which  you  and  I  are 
asked  to  engage  in  this  unholy  crusade. 

If  we  are  really  tired  of  the  Union,  and  are  determined  to  dissolve 
this  great  partnership,  let  us,  in  common  honesty,  give  back  what  we 
have  gained  thereby — let  us  of  the  Northwest  give  back  to  old  Vir¬ 
ginia  that  great  country  in  which  we  have  built  our  homes,  and  where 
we  expect  our  bones  to  rest — let  us  give  back  that  vast  territory 
stretching  from  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  British  possessions 
on  the  north — ^let  us  no  longer  claim  a  part  in  the  glory  shed  upon 
our  common  country  by  the  great  names  and  noble  achievements  of 
Henry,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Ma¬ 
rion,  or  Sumpter,  or  claim  a  right  to  visit  their  consecrated  graves  as 
countrymen  of  ours — let  us,  as  far  as  possible,  place  ourselves  in  the 
position  in  which  we  would  now  be  if  this  confederacy  had  never  been 
formed,  and  we  would  soon  see  who  has  gained  most  by  this  “  blood¬ 
stained  Union.” 

“  SLAVE  INSTITUTIONS.” 

I  am,  of  course,  no  slave  propagandist.  I  love  the  free  homes,  free 
men,  and  free  institutions  of  my  own  native  'Slate.  God  knows,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  whole  human  race  so  elevated  in  intellect  and  morals  as  to 
be  capable  of  establishing  and  maintaining  freedom  and  free  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  this  is  impossible. 
The  white  man  is  infinitely  above  the  black,  intellectually  and  morally; 
and  yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  only  portion  of  the  white  race  that  has 
proved  himself  capable  of  establishing  and  maintaining  freedom.  Others 
have  often  boldly  struck  for  and  secured  a  momentary  liberty,  but 
they  have  been  compelled  almost  immediately  to  resort  to  despotism 
to  escape  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  The  African  is  by  far  the  lowest 
type  of  the  human  race.  In  a  state  of  independence,  in  his  own  home, 
he  has  always  been  a  heathen  and  a  barbarian.  In  the  long  line  of 
ages  from  the  creation  to  the  present  time,  he  has  not  advanced  one 
step  towards  rational  government,  civilization,  or  Christianity ;  it  is  only 
in  a  state  of  servitude  that  he  has  been  christianized  and  humanized. 
I,  of  course,  speak  of  the  prominent  fact,  and  not  of  particular  excep¬ 
tions.  Notwithstanding  the  noble  sacrifices  and  great  expenditures  of 
money  in  the  missionary  cause,  there  is  not  one  Bible  to-day  within 
the  interior  of  Africa,  while  four  hundred  thousand  of  her  children  in 
America  have  been  brought  to  the  knowlesdge  and  embraced  the  glo¬ 
rious  hopes  of  Christianity.  The  African  race  has  been  benefited,  and 
not  injured,  by  the  institution  of  slavery. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  inquire  why  this  is  so.  I  cannot  tell  why 
one  man  is  created  inferior  in  intellect  to  another,  or  why  sin,  and  misery, 
and  death  were  permitted  to  enter  this  beautiful  world  of  ours.  “The 
ways  of  the  Almighty  are  inscrutable,  and  past  finding  out.”  He  per- 
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jnitted  his  own  chosen  people  to  remain  four  hundred  years  in  bond- 
gge;  and  he  has  stamped  inferiority,  in  plain  and  indelible  characters, 
upon  the  child  of  Africa.  It  is  the  decree  of  Heaven,  and  is  irrepeal- 
gbleby  man.  Why  should  we  engage  in  an  unholy  crusade  after  that 
vrhich  it  is  impossible  to  attain  ?  Why  should  we  madly  leap  in  ther 
yery  face  of  Heaven  ?  Shall  we  dash  to  the  ground  the  cup  of  happi¬ 
ness  presented  to  us,  because  God  has  not  created  us  all  as  perfect  as 
the  angels  around  his  throne  ?  If  we  could  to-morrow  strike  the  bonds 
from  every  slave  in  the  South,  we  would  inflict,  even  upon  them,  an 
irreparable  injury,  and  the  consequences  would  be  dreadful  to  our  own 
tace.  The  accustomed  restraints  being  suddenly  removed,  the  negro 
yrould  immediately  degenerate  into  crime  and  barbarism.  He  would 
fill  our  prisons  and  our  poor-houses ;  he  would  be  a  curse  to  us  and 
himself.  If  slavery  is,  indeed,  a  sin,  the  freemen  of  Illinois  are  in  no 
I  yray  whatever  responsible  for  it.  Why  should  we,  then,  sacrifice  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  our  own  race,  and  the  best  government  on 
earth,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  a  people  who  could  not  maintain* it? 
Why  try  to  anticipate  Heaven?  When  the  African  is  fit  for  freedom, 
and  deserves  it,  God  will  raise  up  a  Moses  to  conduct  them  to  their 
land  of  Canaan.  He  will  come,  in  his  own  good  time,  with  “  a  cloud 
by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,”  to  lead  them  from  bondage.  I, 
at  all  events,  am  willing  to  leave  tlie  solution  of  this  great  problem  in 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  would  much  rather  trust  Him  for  its 
settlement  than  all  the  disunion- Abolitionists  in  the  land. 

DISUNION— WHAT  IS  IT  ? 

The  time  was  when  patriots  with  great  propriety  refused  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  value  of  the  Union.  Now  a  consideration  of  it  is  forced  upon 
us.  Under  its  benign  influences,  our  growth  and  prosperity  have  been 
extraordinary  and  unparalleled.  “  Every  year  of  its  duration  has 
teemed  with  fresh  proof  of  its  utility,  and  its  blessings and  with  it 
our  prospects  in  ihe  future  are  all  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire.  But  no 
patriot,  who  has  read  the  history  of  the  past,  can  look  the  prospect  of 
disunion  in  the  face  without  a  shudder  of  soul- sickening  horror.  Those 
who  believe  that  these  States  can  separate  peacefully  and  without 
blood-shed  and  civil  war,  have  given  very  little  consideration  to  the 
history  of  our  race.  If  we  separate,  it  will  be  because  feelings  of 
hatred  have  been  engendered  which  are  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
peace.  .  If  we  cannot  keep  the  peace  under  the  high  and  holy  sanctions 
of  the  bonds  made  for  us  by  our  revolutionary  fathers,  what  hope  is 
there  for  us  when  those  bonds  are  broken  up  and  destroyed  ?  And 
what  will  be  the  result  of  that  war  into  which  we  must  be  precipitated? 
The  history  of  the  past  teaches  us  many  important  lessons  on  this 
point ;  but  I  will  here  refer  to  but  one. 

The  people  of  the  German  States,  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 
Were  living  in  peace  and  prosperity  under  a  confederated  government 
similar  to,  but  not  so  perfect  as  ours.  They  had  no  slave  institutions 
upon  which  demagogues  could  base  their  agitation  to  destroy  the 
harmony  that  existed;  but  bigotry  supplied  its  place.  Instead  of 
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keeping  religion  and  politics  separate  and  distinct,  and  leaving  even 
man  to  worship  his  God  acctMrding  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience 
they  drew  the  sword,  and  engaged  in  one  of  the  longest  and  hioodiesj 
wars  of  which  we  have  any  record,  to  determine  whether  the  Catholic 
or  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  in  the  ascendant.  Father  againgj 
son,  and  son  against  father ;  brother  in  deadly  conflict  with  brother,  oq 
an  issue  which  God  alone  can  or  ought  to  determine,  this  unhappy 
people  engaged  in  wholesale  butchery  for  the  period  of  thirty  long 
years.  They  fought  until  the  waters  of  their  mighty  rivers  were  cri®. 
soned  with  their  blood.  They  fought  until  orie  whole  generation  was 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  still  their  children  were  found 
marching  to  the  fields  of  carnage.  In  their  madness  and  insanity  they 
even  Fought  on  after  they  had  forgotten  the  original  cause  of  W'ar ;  and 
Catholic  and  Protestant  were  at  last  found,  side  by  side,  fighting 
against  Catholic  and  Protestant.  They  fought  until  even  the  genius  of 
desolation  sickened  at  the  sight,  and  wept  over  the  barren  hills  and 
depopulated  plains  of  a  once  happy  land.  Religion  and  education 
were  abandoned  and  forgotten,  and  “  this  proud  nation  was  changed 
into  a  miserable  rabble.”  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  nation  perished  in 
this  war.  “  In  Saxony  alone,  900,000  men  were  destroyed  within 
two  jmars.”  “  All  the  devils  of  political  treachery,  of  religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  of  the  rapacity  of  aspiring  adventurers,  and  of  the  brutality  of 
the  soldiery,  w'ere  let  loose  on  the  people.  Driven  from  hearth  and 
home,  in  eternal  terror  of  the  soldiers,  and  without  instruction,  what 
could  be  expected  from  the  growing  generation,  but  sordid  cowardice 
and  the  shameless  immorality  which  they  had  learned  from  the  army? 
Even  the  last  remains  of  political  freedom  perished  in  the  war,  since 
all  classes  were  plundered,  and  their  strength  exhausted.  The  early 
civilization  of  Germany  had  retrograded  into  barbarism.”  Famine 
raged  in  all  its  horrid  forms.  Children  were  devoured  by  parents,  and 
parents  by  children.  Women  engaged  in  mortal  conflict  with  each 
other  to  secure  the  starving  infant  for  a  meal.  Many  tore  up  bodies 
from  their  graves,  or  sought  the  pits  where  horse-killers  threw  their 
carcasses,  for  the  carrion.  All  the  resources  of  the  country  were  so 
completely  exhausted,  that  even  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests,  de¬ 
prived  of  their  accustomed  food,  were  found  lying  about  exhausted  and 
dying.  Germany,  even  to  this  day,  has  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
efiects  of  that  dreadful  war. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  scenes  into  which  mad  fanaticism  would 
drive  us.  Such  the  feast  for  which  we  are  invited  to  abandon  our 
present  happy  condition.  What  guarantee  or  hope  have  we  that  the 
civil  war  into  which  these  traitors  would  drive  us  will  be  less  bloody, 
or  less  devastating,  than  that  of  Germany  ?  If  the  descendants  of  the 
puritan  and  the  descendants  of  the  cavalier  in  our  country  ever  drav? 
the  sword  on  each  other,  and  throw  a’way  the  scabbard,  the  bloodiest 
page  of  history  is  yet  to  be  recorded.  Neither  is  formed  for  subjection, 
and  one  can  be  the  conqueror  only  when  the  other  is  exterminated.  I 
feel  confident,  my  friends,  that  you  at  least  will  take  no  part  in  hasten¬ 
ing  this  catastrophe. 


THE  HOPE  OF  THE  COUNTRF. 


The  only  hope  of  the  country  now  is  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
party.  That  party  is  of  no  mushroom  growth.  It  was  born  with  the 
constitution  ;  came  into  power  at  the  birth  of  the  present  century;  and 
has  conducted  our  people  to  unexampled  prosperity.  It  has  weathered 
many  a  storm,  and  now  occupies  a  prouder  position  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  portion  of  its  history.  It  has  sloughed  off  the  political  lepers  that 
have  been  hanging  upon  it,  and  has  been  invigorated  by  the  best  blood 
of  the  old  Whig  party.  The  constitution  has  been  assailed,  and  our 
party  has  determined  to  live  or  die  in  defence  of  that  work  of  our 
fathers.  Notwithstanding  defection  and  desertion,  it  has  held  out  no 
band  of  welcome  either  to  fanaticism  or  religious  bigotry ;  but  presents 
a  bold  and  defiant  front  to  both.  It  is  now  confessedly  the  party  of 
the  constitution  and  the  Union,  and,  as  such,  nearly  every  one  of  the 
National  Whigs  in  the  present  Congress  have  buried  their  prejudices 
and  enlisted  under  its  banners.  Toombs  and  Stephens  of  Georgia, 
Benjamin  of  TiOuisiana,  Jones  and  Watkins  of  Tennessee,  Caruthers 
and  Oliver  of  Missouri,  Clingman  of  North  Carolina,  Pratt,  Bowie,  and 
Pearce  of  Maryland,  Talbot  of  Kentucky,  and  hosts  of  other  National 
Whigs  throughout  the  country,  are  now  bravely  doing  battle  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  under  the  Democratic  flag.  Some  who  cherish  national  senti¬ 
ments,  I  know,  will  be  disposed  to  ask  why  not  support  Mr.  Fillmore? 
I  cannot  now  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  fragment  of  a 
party  which  has  nominated  and  presented  him  to  the  country,  or  of 
his  own  political  record.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that,  for  patriotism 
and  statesmanship  as  between  himself  and  Fremont,  there  is  no  com¬ 
parison  that  could  do  Mr.  Fillmore  more  than  justice.  It  would  be 
easy  to  prove  that  his  election,  if  it  were  possible,  although  it  might 
postpone,  would  not  crush  out  the  treason  that  threatens  us.  But  this 
discussion  is  unnecessary.  The  election  of  Fillmore  now  is  not  only 
improbable,  but  it  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Those  who  assert  the  con- 
trai-y,  either  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  political  movements  of  the 
day,  or  are  trying  wilfully  to  deceive  you.  The  contest  is  between  the 
Black  Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties,  and  every  national  man 
who  in  this  contest  casts  bis  vote  for  Fillmore,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
trifling  with  the  most  important  trust  ever  reposed  in  the  hands  of 
man. 


THE  CANDIDATES  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

In  this  important  crisis,  our  party  has  come  up  to  the  expectations  ot 
the  countr}’’,  in  the  selection  of  the  best  men  and  ablest  statesmen  as 
our  candidates.  We  have  left  no  excuse  to  any  man  to  dodge  the 
issues.  James  Buchanan,  Pennsylvania’s  favorite  son,  if  not  the  first, 
confessedly  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  statesmen  of  the  age.  Many 
years  ago,  when  there  were  intellectual  giants  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  stood  among  them  the  peer  of  the  ablest.  With  a  capacious 
intellect,  and  a  noble,  generous  heart ;  with  forty  years’  experience  in 
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the  highest  branches  of  the  public  service;  with  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  practical  workings  of  every  department  of  the  government; 
with  a  public  and  private  character  without  stain  or  reproach,  no 
better  man  for  the  times  could  possibly  have  been  selected  for  the  high 
office  for  which  his  name  is  presented.  His  companion  on  the  ticket 
is  one  for  whom  the  whole  nation  cherishes  the  highest  hopes.  His 
gallant  bearing  and  lofty  genius  have,  more  than  that  of  any  living 
man,  reminded  the  [country  of  the  early  achievements  of  Kentucky’s 
former  idol.  Our  State  convention  has  been  equally  careful  and  fortu¬ 
nate,  in  presenting  as  candidates  our  very  best  men.  F or  governor,  they 
have  called  home  from  the  national  councils  one  of  whom  every  Illi¬ 
noisan  should  feel  proud — one  whose  patriotism  and  whose  heart,  not 
confined  by  sectional  lines,  are  large  enough  to  embrace  his  whole 
country.  A  gallant  soldier,  an  able  and  experienced  statesman,  a  truly 
national  man,  there  is  not  a  hamlet  in  the  whole  nation — except  where 
sectional  fanaticism  has  warped  the  judgment  and  corroded  the  heart — 
where  the  name  of  William  A.  Richardson  is  not  mentioned  with  ap¬ 
plause.  Of  his  companions  on  the  ticket,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  are  worthy  of  the  position  they  occupy  by  his  side.  That  our 
candidates  will  be  misrepresented,  and  slandered,  and  traduced,  is  to 
be  expected.  But  this  is  no  more  than  happened  to  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  and  Madison  and  Jackson.  They  proved  proof  against  the 
assaults  of  the  malignant  partisan,  and  so  will  our  candidates.  With 
such  vital  issues,  and  such  standard-bearers,  no  man  can  mistake  the 
path  of  duty. 


WOLVES  IN  sheeps’  CLOTHING. 

It  will  be  our  duty,  in  this  crisis,  to  exercise  more  than  our  accus¬ 
tomed  energy  and  vigilance.  We  will  have  the  enemy  to  combat  in 
every  possible  form.  Chameleon-like,  he  changes  his  color  to  suit 
every  shade  of  opinion ;  and,  with  treason  in  his  heart,  professes  the 
loftiest  patriotism.  There  are  among  us  men  who  still  profess  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  democratic  party,  and  yet  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  defame  its  principles  and  organization,  and  to  blacken  the 
names  of  its  noblest  patriots — papers,  with  the  names  of  our  standard- 
bearers  at  their  heads,  whose  columns  are  filled,  day  after  day,  with 
the  vilest  slanders  and  most  unblushing  falsehoods  against  our  candi¬ 
dates  and  our  party ;  vipers,  whom  you  have  warmed  into  life,  and  fed 
and  fattened  by  your  liberality,  now,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  would  turn 
upon  you  and  sting  you  to  death.  With  less  boldness  and  manhood 
than  their  brothers,  the  tories  of  the  Revolution,  they  do  not  go  boldly 
over  to  the  enemy,  but,  as  spies  and  traitors,  hang  around  our  camp, 
and  stab  us  in  the  hour  of  security.  Judas-hke,  they  embrace  us,  only 
that  they  may,  with  the  more  certainty,  betray  us  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Such  conduct  is  too  low  for  contempt.  It  is  the  very  depth 
of  degradation  and  infamy.  There  is  no  perfidy  that  such  creatures 
would  not  stoop  to,  to  accomplish  their  hellish  purposes.  They  should 
be  promptly  met  with  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  every  honorable 
mind. 


Fellow- citizens,  in  this  communication  I  have  spoken  plaml5\  I 
would  not  willingly  give  offence  to  any  upright  citizen  who  may  differ 
with  me  in  regard  to  the  issues  before  the  country  ;  but  this  is  no  time 
for  honeyed  words,  or  doubtful  phrases,  I  am  under  the  highest  obliga¬ 
tions  to  you,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  more  ability,  by  valuable 
services,  to  repay  your  generous  confidence.  I  should  be  unworthy  ol 
that  confidence,  unworthy  of  the  trust  you  have  reposed  in  me,  if  I 
should  hesitate  to  speak  out  fi-ankly  upon  these  grave  issues,  for  fear  ot 
offending  some  of  you. 

I  have  now,  in  this  respect,  in  an  humble  way  discharged  my  duty. 
Will  you,  laying  aside  all  former  party  prejudices  and  differences,  go  to 
thepoUs  and  discharge  yours?  There  should  be  no  divided  vote  in 
the  ninth  congressional  district.  I  know  you  all  love  this  free  and 
happy  country  of  ours.  Let  us  all,  then,  go  to  the  polls,  and,  with  one 
unanimous  voice,  give  a  rebuke  to  this  treason  and  fanaticism  that  may 
be  heard  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Our  government  cannot  live  under  this  continued  agitation.  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  defeat  these  traitors — we  must  crush  ih^m  out,  and 
destroy  their  hopes  forever,  if  we  would  save  our  country. 

In  conclusion,  fellow-citizens,  I  invoke  you,  by  the  memories  of  the 
past ;  by  the  bright  hopes  of  the  future  ;  by  the  sacrifices  that  were 
made,  and  the  blood  that  was  spilt  during  our  revolutionary  struggle ; 
by  the  holy  claims  of  oppressed  nations,  and  of  unborn  generations ; 
by  the  love  we  all  bear  to  our  common  counti-y,  to  go  to  th^e  polls,  one 
and  all,  and  discharge  your  whole  duty.  Let  no  consideration  keep 
you  away  ;  and  let  5'’our  rallying-cry  be :  “  the  constitution  and  the 
L'MON — they  must,  and  shall  he  preserved^’' 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  S.  MARSHALL 


Washington  City,  August  4,  1856. 
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milGKATION  INTO  THE  UNITEI)  STATES. 


The  subject  of  the  immigration  of  foreigners  into  the  United  States 
has  become  one  of  the  gravest  questions  of  the  day.  To  show  the 
importance  of  that  imnaigration,  from  a  statistical  and  national-economi¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  is  what  is  intended  by  this  wmrk. 

Emigration  is  as  old  as  mankind.  The  first  history  of  men  is  nothing 
but  a  narration  of  events  which  befell  individuals  or  whole  nations 
whilst  migrating  from  one  country  to  another,  pictured  by  single  deeds 
of  gallantry  or  depravity  of  prominent  men.  In  general,  emigration 
has  always  flowed  from  east  to  west.  The  ancient  Greeks  established 
colonies  in  almost  every  section  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  seas.  Among  them  only  freemen,' but  no  slaves  were  permitted 
to  emigrate.  Greek  arts  and  science,  especially  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
flourished  in  the  midst  of  barbarians  for  centuries.  Homer  himself 
was  born  in  one  of  these  colonies.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthagenians.  The  Romans  conquered,  but  did  not 
colonize  in  the  same  sense.  The  great  migrations  of  nations  at  the  end 
of  the  Roman  empire,  376  after  Christ,  were  nothing  but  warlike  expedi¬ 
tions,  incited  by  victories  of  others,  and  the  imbecility,  effeminacy,  and 
consequent  weakness,  of  the  western  European  nations.  Of  the  inediae- 
val  age,  the  expeditions  of  the  Normans,  the  Crusades,  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  orders  in  Prussia  and  Livonia,  were 
half  expeditions  for  adventures,  half  colonizations — a  desire  of  actions, 
which,  especially  after  the  discovery  of  the  route  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  East  Indies,  and,  a  few  years  later,  6f  America,  we 
meet  with  in  southern  Europe ;  however,  the  greater  part  of  the 
southerners  returned  to  Europe,  after  having  made  a  fortune,  or  having 
otherwise  been  either  successful  or  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
and  therefore  it  was  more  speculation  than  emigration  in  our  sense. 
After  the  Reformation,  religious  persecutions  drove  a  good  many  per¬ 
sons  from  their  homes.  But  eiriigration  in  the  American  sense  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  and  middle  ages.  The  emigiantsto  this  coun¬ 
try  came  not  as  conquerors  fighting  for  their  native  sovereign,  or  to 
increase,  by  their  labor,  his  finances  and  revenues,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  new  home,  a  new  fatherland.  They  came  to  the  land 
of  their  choice  as  freemen,  with  the  expectation  to  die  also  as  such. 

In  the  catalogue  of  “injuries  and  usurpations” on  which  the  immor¬ 
tal  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  based  their  resolution 
to  defy  the  power  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  following  stands 
conspicuous  : 

“  He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States  ;  for 
that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners  ;  re¬ 
fusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  6f  lands.” 
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These,  amongst  otliers,  were  enumerated  as  evidences  of  a  direct 
object  on  the  part  of  the  British  king  to  establish,  “an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  States-’^  The  founders  of  our  republic,  therefore,  favored 
immigration,  and  to  that  end  denounced  the  obstructions  to  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  refusal  to  “encourage  migration  hither”  by  George  the 
Third,  as  acts  of  tyranny.  The  illustrious  patriots  who  framed  the 
constitution  introduced  into  it  a  clause  empowering  Congress  to  adopt 
a  “  uniform  .rule  of  naturalization.”  The  first  Congress  which  assem¬ 
bled  under  the  constitution,  composed  in  a  great  degree  of , the  same 
sages  and  statesmen  who  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  framed  the  constitution,  enacted  a  law  by  which  any  free  white 
alien,  who  had  resided  two  years  within  the  United  States,  might  become 
a  citizen.  This  law  was  passed  in  March,  1790.  In  January,  1795, 
the  term  of  residence,  prior  to  admission  as  a  citizen,  was  increased  to 
five  years.  Such  was  the  legislation  during  President  Washington’s 
two  terms.  In  June,  1798,  after  John  Adams  became  President,  and 
when  federalism  held  sway  in  the  government,  the  term  of  residence, 
prior  to  admission  to  citizenship,  was  increased  to  fourteen  years.  It 
so  continued  until  April,  1802,  when,  Mr.  Jefferson  being  President,  and 
democracy  in  the  ascendant,  the  term  was  reduced  to  the  Washington 
standard  of  five  years,  and  so  it  has  remained  down  to  the  present 
day.  '  •  ^ 

It  is  now  proposed  by  the  modern  order  of  patriots,  who  delight  in 
the  name  of  know-nothings,  to  prevent  the  further  immigration  of  for¬ 
eigners  by  repealing  the  naturalization  laws,  entirely,  if  that  is  found 
practicable,  and,  if  not,  to  obstruct  it  as  much  as  possible  by  extending 
the  term  of  residence  to  twenty-one  years.  Their  first  proposition  is 
substantially  the  policy  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  which  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  denounced  to  the  world  as  tyrannical;  their  alterna¬ 
tive  proposition  .is  substantiall}'^  the  policy  of  the  federalists  of  1795, 
except  that  it  is  worse  by  just  one-half.  The  democrats  stand  upon 
the  platform  first  erected  under  Washinglon,  and  re-established  under 
Jefferson,  for  carrying  into  practical  effect  the  policy  proclaimed  by  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I  propose  now  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  patrotism  of  the  fathers 
of  the  republic  against  the  reckless  and  factious  attacks  of  the  modern 
federal  advocates  of  the  policy  of  king  George  the  Third.  Upon  the 
principle  which  these  model  patriots  now  promulgate,  they  would  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the’ British  king  in  1776,  and  in  1798  they  would 
have  passed  as  acceptable  federalists.  Jf  immigration  is  wrong  noio,  it 
was  wrong  then ;  if  obstructions  to  naturalization  ur6  right  now,  they  were 
right  the?i. 

We  are  not  without  reliable  data  on  which  to  determine  whether 
know-nothings  are  wiser  and  more  patriotic  than  Washington,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Madison,  and  the  host  of  sages  and  statesmen  who  have  concurred 
with  them,  in  encouraging  immigration  and  facilitating  naturalization. 
We  have  tlie  fruits  of  their  policy,  and  by  that  standard  we  will  judge 
of  its  wisdom.  With  the  exception  of  four  years,  the  democratic  policy, 
as  to  immigration  and  naturalization,  has  been  in  force  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  government  to  the  present  time.  We  commenced  with 
thirteen  States  and  a  free  population  of  less  than  three  millions  and  a 
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half.  We  have  now  thirty-one  States,  with  a  free  population  of  more 
than  twenty  millions.  Population  and  territory  are  juomiiient  elements 
in  national  strength,  prosperity,  and  greatness.  Our  revenues  have 
increased  from  a  few  millions  to  more  than  fifty  annually.  Immense 
empires  of  new  territory  have  been  acquired  and  paid  for,  and  now 
furnish  homes  and  happiness  to  millions  of  enterprising  and  productive 
citizens.  -Our  progress,  in  all  that  gives  power  and  greatness  to  a  nation, 
has  filled  the  world  with  wonder  and  admiration,  whilst  it  has  filled 
our  own  people  with  a  spirit  of  national  pride  which  they  have  abun¬ 
dant  cause  to  indulge.  All  this,  and  manyfold  rriore,  will  be  readily 
conceded  even  b}’-  our  know-nothing  patriots ;  but,  in  their  simplicity, 
they  will  ask,  what  has  our  amazing  progress,  in  all  the  elements  of 
national  prosperity  and  grandeur,  to  do  with  the  policy  of  immigration 
and  naturalization?  VVe  will  endeavor  to  enlighten  them  by  the 
irresistible  logic  of  facts  and  figures. 

If  the  know-nothings  had  controlled  the  government  in  17S9,  wten 
the  constitution  went  into  operation,  instead  of  encouraging  immigration 
and  enacting  liberal  naturalization  laws,  their  policy  would  have  been 
a  tottd  exclusion  of  all  foreigners.  They  would  have  acted  upon  the 
doctrine  which  they  now  advocate,  “Americans  must  rule  America;’ 
and  to  that  end  no  foreigner  would  have  been  allowed  a.resting  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  Old  Thirteen.  Let  us  see  how  that  policy 
would  have  worked. 

In  1790  the  population  of  the  United  States,  including  whites  and 
free  colored  persons,  was  3,231,930.  If  all  increase  from  immigration 
had  been  cut  off,  in  pirsuance  of  the  know-nothing  doctrine,  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  birihs  over  deaths  would  have  constituterl  the  only  grow^th.in 
our  population.  A  very  interesting  problem  then  presents  itself.  Up¬ 
on  the  know-nothing  policy,  if  adopted  in  1790,  what  would  be  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States?  Fortunately,  the  census  ta¬ 
ble  furnishes  us  wdth  the  data  for  solving  this  proposition,  and  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  the  know-nothing  policy.  If  we  take 
the  census  returns  for  18-50,  we  find  the  number  of  births  to  be  548,835, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  271,890 — confining  ourselves  -to  the  white 
and  free  colored  population.  The  difference,  being  276,945,  was  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  for  1850  from  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  The 
whole  population  in  1850,  of  whites  and  free-colored  persons,  was, 
19,9S7',.573.  The  increase,  therefore,  from  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  was  one  and  ihirt}^ -eight  hundredths  per  cent.  We  take  1850  as 
an  example  to  ascertain  the  per-centage  of  increase  from  the  only  source 
of  growth  in  our  population  which  the  know-nothing  policy  recognises 
wise  and  patriotic.  As  the  know-nothings  are  using  the  United  titates 
Census  Report  as  far  as  it  favors  their  purpose,-  but  repudiate  it  as 
false  as  soon  as,  in  accordance  with  veracity,  it  speaks  in  favor  of  the 
immigrants;  and  to  show  that  the  per-centage  furnished  by  the  returns 
of  ,1850  is  reliable,  I  furnish  a  table  carefully  made  out,  showing  the 
per-centage  in  a  number  of  countries  from  which  I  have  •  official  sta¬ 
tistical  returns.  The  table  is  as  follows  :  * 
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Table  No.  1. — Showing  the  increase  of  populaxion  hy  the  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths. 


Year. 

Name  of  the  country. 

Number  of  in¬ 
habitants. 

Number  ot'hirths 
in  the  respec¬ 
tive  year. 

Numb,  of  deaths 
in  the  respec¬ 
tive  year. 

Per  cent,  of  in¬ 
crease  of  the 
total  papula- 

1850 

548,835* 

17,927,609 

35,783,170 

59,000,000 

16,331,187 

3,056,591 

4,426,202 

■'593 '422 
943,061 
2.173,055 
'691,562 

<18.51 

784^33 

0.44 

1835 

1,73C834 

0.74 

1849 

PniRsia . 

498^862 

1.17 

1850 

Holland  . . . 

105,338 
.  120,107 
114,331 

'  67;'588 
92^820 

1.23 

1850 

Belgium.  . . . 

0,61 

1849 

PnrfiiffH] . . . 

3,473,758 

1,987,832 

88,992 

0  72 

1852 

Saxonv . 

58,739 

1.08 

*The  United  States  Census  of  1850  gives  the  hiiihs  and  deaths  of  the  white  and  free  colored  population  in  one 
cnlunin,  without  any  separation  ;  therefore,  it  has  become  necessary  to  include  ilie  free  cdlbred  population  in 
all  oilier  tables  hereafter  given.  .4s  to  the  slave  population  the  writer  sees,  for  his  purpose,  no  necessity  to 
mention  any  thing  of  it  at  all,  as  it  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  immigration. 

As  would  be  expected,  it  is  seen  that  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  the  United  States  is  larger  than  in  any  other  country;  and 
hence  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  per-centage  of  annual  increase 
of  one  and  thirt5'-eigl]t  hundredths  as  reliable.  This  furnishes  us  a 
rule  to  solve  the  problem  before  stated.  The  population  in  1790  was 

3.231.930.  Excluding  all  immigration,  the  increase  of  population  each 
year  would  be  at  the  rate  of  1.38  per  cent.  This  increase  added  each 
year  to  the  aggregate  of  the  preceding  year,  down  to  1850,  will  give 
us  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1850  as  it  would  have  been 
upon  the  know-nothing  policy  of  excluding  all  immigration.  In  the 
following  table  will  be  aJso  shown  what  our  population  in  1850  would 
have  amounted  to  if  immigration  had  been  stopped  in  1800,  1810,  1820, 
1830,  or  1840,  taking  the  actual  population  of  those  years  as  starting 
point.  The  calculation  is  a  long  and  tedious  ofte,  but  the  result  is 
mathematically  certain.  It, is  this:  The  population  in  1790  being 

3.231.930,  and  being  increased  alone  by  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths, 
would  in  1850  amount  to  7,555,423  whites  and  free  colored  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  200,000  for  Louisiana,  Florida,  California  and  those  territories 
which  were  acquired  since  1790.  But  upon  turnipg  to  the  actual  returns 
of  the  census  of  1850,  we  find  the  number  of  whites  and  free  colored  per¬ 
sons  to  be  19,987,573.  It  appears,  then,  that  if  the  know-nothing  policy 
had  been  adopted  in  1790,  our  present  population  would  be  7,555,423, 
instead  of  its  actual  number  of  19,987,573 — a  difference  in  population 
between  the  know-nothing  and  the  democratic  policy  of  12,432,150. 


Table  No.  2. — Showing  the  increase  of  the  white  and  free  colored  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  if  without  immigration  since  the  respective  years 
1790  to  1840,  after  the  ratio  of  increase  in  1850  : 


Year.  | 

Annual  increase  of 
the  white  and  free 
color’d  population 
if  without  immi¬ 
gration  since  1790. 

Annual  surplus 
of  births. 

Annual  increase  of 
the  white  and  free 
color’d  population 
if  without  immi¬ 
gration  since  1800. 

Annual  surplus 
of  births. 

1790 . f. . 

3,231,930 

3,276,530 

3,321,746 

3,367,586 

3,414,058 

3,461,172 

3,508,936 

1791 . 

44,600 

45,216 

4.5,810 

46,472 

47, 114 
47,764 

1792 . 

1793 . 

1794 . 

1795 . 

1796 . 

r 

Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Annual  increase  of 
‘  the  white  and  free 
color’d  population 
if  without  immi¬ 
gration  since  1790. 


Annual  increase  of 
the  white  and  free 
color’d  population 
if  without  immi¬ 
gration  since  1800. 


1797.. 

1798.. 

1799.. 

1800.. 
1801-. 
1802.. 

1803.. 

1804.. 

1805.. 


1810.. 

1811.. 

1812.. 

1813.. 


1817.. 

1818.. 
1819... 


3,557,359 

3,806,450 

3,656,219 

3,t06,674 

3,757,826 

3,809,684 

3,862,257 

3,91.5.5.56 


4,079,895 

4,i;-'6,197 

4,193,276 

4,251,143 

4,309,808 

.  4,’ 429’ 579 
4,490,707 
4,552,678 
4,615,504 
4,679,197 
4,743,769 

4,809,233 

4,875,600 

4,942,883 

5.011,094 

5:080,247 

5;  150, 3.54 
5,221,428 
5,293,473 
5,366,522 
5,440,580 
5,515.659 
5,591,775 
5,668,941 
5,747,172 
5,826,482 
5,906,887 
5,988,402 
6,071,041 
6. 1.54,821 
e; 239, 757 
6,305,865 
6,413,161 
6.501,662 
6:591,384 
6:682,345 
6,774,561 
6,868:049 
6,962,828 
7,059,115 
7,156,530 
7,25.5,300 
7,355,423 


48,423 

49,091 

49,769 

50,455 

51.152 
51,858 
52,573 
53,299 
54,034 
54,768 
55,537 
56,302 
57,079 
57, 867 
58,665 

59,475 

60,296 
61,128 
61,971 
62,826 
63,693 
64.  .572 
6.5;  464 
66,367 
67,283 
68,211 

69. 153 
70, 107 
71,074 
72,055 
73,049 
74,058 
7.5,079 
76,116 
77,166 
78,231 
79,310 
80,405 
81,  .515 


88,501 
89,722 
90,961 
92.216 
93:468 
94,779 
96,287 
97,415 
98.770 
100; 123 


4,535,519 
4,598,109 
4,661,562 
4,725,991 
4,791,209 
4.857,327 
4:924,358 
4: 992, 314 
5; 06 1,207 
5.131,051 
5,201,859 
5,273,644 
5,346.409 
5,420^189 
5,494,990 
5,570,820 
6,647,697 

6.724.733 

5.803.734 
.5,883.825 
5,965,021 


6,215,295 

6,301,066 

6,388,020 

6,476,174 

6,565,545 

6,656,149 

6,748,003 

6,841,125  ■ 

6,93.5,532 

7,031,242 

■7, 128,273 

7,226.643 

7,326,470 

7,427,576 

7.530,076 

7' 63.1, 991 

7,739,340 

7,846,142 

7,954,418 

8.064,188 

8,175,473  . 

8,288,294 

8,402,672 

8,518,628 

6,636.185 

8,755:364 


60,897 
61,738 
62,  .590 
63,453 
64.329 
65:216- 
66;  118  * 
67,031 
67,958 
66,893 
69.844 
70:808 
7i;785 
72,765 
73,780 
74,801 
75,830 
76,877 
77. 036 

79;  001 

80,091 

•  61,  196 
82,317 

•••83,453 

84,504 

•  85,771 

86,954 

88, 154 
89.371 
90,604 
91,854 
93,122 
94.407 
95;710 
97,031 
98,370 
99,727 
101.106 
.102; 500 
103,915 
105,349 
106,802 
108,276 
109,770 
111,285 
112.821 
114:378 
11 5, '956 
117,557 
119,179 


Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Year. 

Annual  increase  of 
the  white  and  free 
color’d  population 
if  without  immi¬ 
gration  since  1810. 

Annual  surplus 
of  births. 

Annual  increase  of 
the  white  and  free  ‘ 
coJor’d  population 
if  without  imihi-'! 
gration  since  1820. 

Annual  surplus 
ot  btrths. 

tsin 

6.302,326 

85,' 768 

6,389,298 

86,972 

88,172 

89,389 

90.622 

^R\^  . 1 

6,477,470 

IRIR  . 

6,506,8.59 

1R|7  .  . 

6,657,481 

1818  .  . 

6,749,354 

91,873 

93,141 

1819.  . 

6,842,495 

6,936,^21 

189.11  . 

94,426 

95,729 

8,‘io(l,(i93 
8,211,874  I 

1821 . . 

7,032,650 

7,129,700 

111,781 

1822 . 

97,050 

8,325,197 

•  113,328 
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1823, 
1824 
18-25 . 
1826. 
1637. 
1828 , 


1829. 

1830. 

1831. 
,1832. 
?1833. 


1839., 

1840., 

1841., 

1842.. , 

1843., 

1844., 

1845., 
1846.; 

1847., 


1849. 

1850, 


Annual  inerease  of 


Annual  increase  of 


the  white  and  free 
color’d  po;iuiation 
if  without  imnii- 
gratinn  since  1810. 


Annual  surplus 
of  births. 


the  white  and  free 
color’d  population 
if  without  iinihi- 
gration  since  1820. 


Annual  surplus 
oi  births. 


7,228,069 

7,327,836 

7,4-28,960 

7,531:479 

7,63.5,413 
7,740,781 
7,847,603 
7.955,899 
8,065,691 
8,176,997 
8,404,238 
8,520,216 
8,637,794 
8,758,995 
8,877,841 
9,000,355 
9, 124,5.59 
9,250,477 
9,378,133 
9,507,551 
9,638,755 
9,771,769 
9,906,619 
10.043,330 
10,18-2,927 
I0,:<2:i,451 
10,46.5.914 
I0:610;343 


,99.747 
101; 124  . 
•102,519 
103,931 
105.368 
106;  8-22 
108,296 
109,792 
111,306 

115’ 978 
117,576 
119,201 
120,846 
122,514 
124,204 
1-25,918 
1-27,658 
129,418 
131, ->04 
133,014 
131,850 


136,711 

138.597. 

140;5-24 

112.463 

144,429 


8,440,184 
8.556.658 
S; 674; 739 
8,794,449 
8,915,802 
9,0.38,840 
9, 163,  .575 
9,290,032;. 
9,41'8,234  • 
9,518.205 
9, 678; 970 
9,812,539 
9,947,952 
10,085,233 
10,224,409 
10,36.5,505 
10,508,548 
10, 6.53,  .565  • 
10, 800,  ,584 
10,949.632 
11, 100;  7-27 
11,253,917 
11,409, -2-21 
11,566,668  • 
11,7-26.288  ■ 

11,888;  no 

12,052, 165 
12,218,484 


.  114,987 
116,474 
118,081 
119,711 
121,353 
123,038 
1-24,735 
126,457 
128,202 
129,971 
130,765 
133,569 
135,413 
137,281 
139,176 
141,096 
143. 043 
14.5;  017 
147.019 
149, 0i8 
151,104 
153, 190 
1.55,304 
157.447 

159; 620 
161:822 
164; 055 
166.319 
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1830. 

1631. 


1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 


1846. 

1847. 


1849. 

1850. 


Year. 


Annual  increase  of 
the  white  and  ftee 
color’d  population 
if  without  imnii- 
graxiou  since  1830. 


Annual  surplus 
of  births. 


Annual  increase  of 
the  white  and  tree 
color’d  population 
if  without  iinini-  ■ 
gration  since  1840. 


Annual  surplus 
of  births. 


10.856,977 
11,006,803 
11,158,696 
11,312,686 
11,468,801 
11,6-27,070 
11, 787,  .523 
11,950. 190 

12.  ns;  102 

12 .08-2, 290 
12,451.785 
12.623;  619 
12; 797, 824 
1-2,974,333 
13,153.378 
13,334; 874 
13,518,895 
13;  705. 4.55 
13,894,590 
14.086,3.35 
14; 280, 726 


149.8-25 
15i;893 
1.53,990 
156,115 
158,269 
160,453 
162.667 
164,912 
167,188 
169,495 
r7J,834 
174,205 
176,. 509 


179.015 

]8i;490 

184,021 

186,500 

189,135 

191,745 

194,391 


14,581,998 
14,783,219 
14, 98.5., -237 
1.5,19-2.0.33 


201,231 

20-2,008 

206.796 


15,401,683 
15,614,-225 
1.5,829.702 
16,048,' 161 
16.269,615 
16;  494. 1.35 
16,721,674 


209,650 
2 12,  .543 
216,476 
218,449 
221.464 
224,520 
227,539 


To  these  are  to  be  added  the  results  for  Louisiana,  (1803);  Florida, 
(1821)  ;  Calitornia,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Oregon.  Louisiana  had 
in  1803,  77,000  inhabitants,  of  wh'ch  A3, 000  were  slaves.  Florida,  in 
1821,  had  about  10  000.  California  and  New  Mexico,  at  the  time  of 
their  acquisition,  had  about  60,000.  Texas  and  Oregon  only  brought 
back  into  the  Union  citizens  who  had  emigrated  thither  liuL  a  short  time 
before.  If  we  put  them  down  in  1850,  after  the  above  scale,  with 
200,000  white  and  free  colored  persons,  the  writer  thinks  he  has  done 
them  more  than  ample  justice. 
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Table  No.  3. — Recapitulation. 


The  United  States  would  have  in  1850 — 

i  tfwithont  imniifiratinn  since  1790  . 

i  ‘  addition  for  Louisiana,  Florida,  &C' . 


Total  white,  and  free 
colored  population. 

7,355,42.3 

200,000 


If  without  irainijrration  since  1800  . •. . . .  8,755,364 

‘  Addition  for  Louisiana,  Florida,  &c . .  200,000 

If  without  immisration  since  1810 . . . .  10,610,343 

‘  Addition  for  Florida,  &c .  100,000 

ifwithoiit  iinmigration  since  1820  . . . .  12,218,484 

Addition  for  Florida,  &c . . .  100,000 

If  without  immigration  since  1830  .  14,280. 726 

Addition  for  New  Mexico  and  California .  50,000 

If  without  immigration  since  1840  . . . . .  16,721,674 

Addition  for  New  Mexico  and  California...' .  50,000 

They  had  actually,  however . . 


8,955,364 

10,710,343 

12,318,484 

14,330,726 

16,771,674 

19,987,5-73 


This  will  be  to  many  an  astonishing  result ;  but  I  am  well  assured 
of  the  correctness  of  this  statement.* 

As  I  have  shown  above  that  the  mean  (1.38  per  cent.)  by  which  I 
have  made  up  these  tables  coriesponds  well  with  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  I  will  also, compare  Ihe  result.  It  will  be  found  that  no  European 
country  has  actually  increased  in  the  same  period  so  much  as  the 
Qnited  States  would  have,  if,  instead  of  a  population  of  19,987,573, 
they  had  in  1850  only  7,555,423.  The  figures  in  the  following  table 
are  taken  from  official  returns. 


Table  No.  4. — Increase  of  various  European  nations  since  the  last  decen- 


En’land  and  'Wales . 

Di) . do . 

Do....'.’.’.'. . 

France . 

Do . . 

Dn...'.‘.'.\V . 

. • . 

Do. . 

Bnnliiiia,  (Island) . 

Do . do . 

United  States* . 

Wiiliout  immigration  since  1790. 


This  table  clearly  proves  the  above  estimate  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  without  immigration  since  1790,  to  be  not  only  a  correct 
one,  but  even  exhibiting  a  higher  increase  than  any  other  country. 
England,  the  highest  among  them,  is  still,  with  one  year  more  increase, 
twenty-seven  on  the  hundred  behind  the  United  States.  Some  persons 
may  ibink  doubtful  that  the  actual  increase  of  England  and  Wales  is 
so  close  to  that  ol  the  United  States,  as  there  has  been  every  year  a 

®An  abstract  of  these  statistics  I  published  in  a  small  pamphlet  last  June.  Tlie 'principal 
papers  of  the  United  Stales  took  notice  of  it,  ami  commented,  with  one  insignificant  excep¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  1  know,  very  highly  on  it.  Of  statistical  authorities,  De  Bow's  Review  published 
It  in  September,  Hun'’s  Merchants’  Miigaziue  in  December;  in  which  later  month  it  was  also 
read  before  the  American  Geographicai  amd  Statistical  Society  of  New  York.  I  have  con¬ 
stantly  been  on  the  alert  to  hear  that  its  correctness  and  reliability  its  attacked,  the  more,  as 
I  took  the  liberty  to  beg  the  sla'isticians  of  this  country  to  honor  it  with  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion;  but  till  now,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  such  attack. 


mum  of  the  18/ A  century. 


in  ia51.. 
•  in  1792.. 
in  1851.. 
.in  1769.. 
in  11-51.. 
.in  1797.. 
in  1849.. 
in  1797.. 
.in  1849.. 
.in  1790.. 
.in  1849.. 
.in  1790.. 
.in  1848.. 
■in  1790.. 
.in  1850.. 


8,675,000  ( 
17,922,768  ( 

Increase 

23,500,000  i 
36,514,466  i 

do . 

26,000,000  i 

35,783,170  ( 

do . 

8,660,000  i 

16.331,187  i 

do . 

]0;35l,075  i 
14,216,219  < 

do..... 

2,150,493  ; 
3,316,5.35  < 

do . 

4.56,990  i 
547,948  1 

do . 

3.231,930  i 
7; 555, 423  I 

do . 

=  1.55 
=  1.37 
=  1.88 
=  1.33 
=  1.54 
-  1.19 
=  2.33 


*  White  and  free  colored. 
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large  emigration.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  England  has  had  m 
return  a  considerable  immi^ation  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  even  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  invited  by  the  enormous  rise  of  her  manu- 
factures  and  commerce.  England  is  not  only  a  very  healthy  country 
but  also  inhabited  by  a  healthy  people.  Besides,  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  population  of  manufacturing  districts  increases  more  than  that 
where  agriculture  is  the  principal  branch  of  occupation. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  great  importance,  and  in  favor  of  my 
problem.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  left  without  indmigration 
would  not  have  increased  1.3S.  per  cent,  every  year.  Proof  hereof  h 
found.in  Massachusetts.  This  State  had,  in  1850,  830,066  native  and 
164,448  foreign  born  inhabitants,  or  owe  foreigner  to  jive  natives.  The 
marriages  were,  during  the  years  1849  to  1851,  Americans  18,286,  or 
220  in  10,000  of  their  own  race;  foreigners  7,440,  or  450  in  10,000. 
This  is  104.5  per  cent,  of  foreign  over  native  ratio.  The  births  were  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  three  years  1849,  ’50,  and  ’51,  of  American 
parents  47,982,  or  578  in  10,000  of  their  own  race ;  foreign  24,523,  or 
1,491  in  10,000  of  their  own  race.  In  Boston  there  were,  American 
7,278,  or  966  in  10,000 ;  foreign  13,032,  or'  2,053  in  10,000  of  their 
own  race.  Of  the  32,000  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1854,  16,470  were 
of  American  parentage,  while  some  14,000  were  of  parents  one  or  both 
foreigners  ;  and  the  increase  from  foreign  parents  was  more  than  twice 
what  it  was  from  native  parents.  At  the  same  rate  shortly  we  shall 
have  more  children  born  in  Massachusetts  from  foreigners  than  from 
natives ;  for  in  five  years  the  American  births  have  not  increased  ,1,000, 
while  the  foreign  have  increased  more  than  5,000.  In  Sufiblk  county 
already  the  births  in  foreign  families  are  more  than  twice  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  in  American,  being  3,735  in  the  former,  and  1,737  in  the  latter. 
Of  the  parents  of  Boston  children,  in  1 854,  the  larges.t  number  was  from 
Ireland,  2,824  fathers  and  2,957  mothers,  while  there  were  but  410 
fathers  and  524  mothers  natives  of  the  city,  and  533  fathers  and  475 
mothers  natives  of  Massachusetts,  out  of  Boston,  or  of  other'  States. 
Cambridge  had  born  of  foreign  parents  422  children  to  208  Americans; 
Fall  River,  223  to  88 ;  Lawrence,  322  to  146 ;  Low^ell,  596  to  427; 
Roxbury,  383  to  168  ;  Salem,  344  to,  120 ;  Taunton,  221  to  142  ;  and 
Worcester,  421  foreign  to  320  American.  The  foreigners  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  chiefly  of  Celtic  origin.  In  twenty  years  from  the  present 
time,  one-half  of  the  young  men  and  women  in  the  State  will  be  of 
direct  Celtic  descendency,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  also  will 
brag  and  boast  of  their  Pilgrim  fathers,  their  revolutionary  ancestry, 
and  especially  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  their  Celtic  veins.  And 
why  should  not  they?  They  will  have  the  same  right  to  do  so  as  is 
possessed  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  know-nothings.  As  the  traces 
of  a  negro  descendency  disappear  already  in  the  third  or  fourth  genera¬ 
tion,  I  should  think  that  in  Massachusetts  the  Pilgrim  and  revolutionary 
blood,  if  it  is  not  already  so,  must,  in  very  short  time,  become  at  least 
very  thin. 

The  cause  of  the  large  increase  of  foreign  births  is  simply  that, 
whilst  of  the  native  population  in  1850  there  were  only  49.07  per  cent, 
over  the  15th  year  of  age,  the  average  amount  of  iiaeigners,  of  the 
same  age,  who  arrived  in  1854  and  1855,  was  77.63  per  cent. 
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Vuniber  of  white  inhabitants  of  the  Unitetf  States  in  1850  under  15  years 
'  . . . . . 'do . .-over  15  years 


x'uniher  of  immigrants  in  1854  under  15  years. 
'  . .  .  ...do. ...  ... ..over  15  years. 


Ty'uniber  of  immigrants  in  1855  under  15  years .... 
■  . . do. . over  15  years. ... 


r  230,476  —  100.00  « 

Suppose  that  there  are  now  five  millions  of  foreigners  in  this  country, 
they  will,  from  this  cause,  produce  just  as  much,  and  increase  in  the 
same  degree,  as  6,610,169  natives.  Before  the  mortality  tables  of  the 
United  States  were  published,  statisticians  and  political  writers  usually 
believed  that  the  foreign  born  died  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
natives.  But  I  always  doubted  it  from  the  reason  that  over  one-half 
of  the  deaths  occm's  under  the  age  of  twenty.  Of  the  foreigners  living 
in  this  country,  however,  only  one-fourth  is  below  that  age,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  children  are  wanting,  amongst  which  the  mortality  is  always 
proportionally  the  greatest.  The  census  has  shown  that  I  was  not  in 
error.  According  to  a  statement  therein  contained,  the  per-centage  of 
native  deaths,  excluding  slaves,  was  1.494,  whilst  that  of  the  foreign 
was  only  1.469,  I  take  only  the  aggregate  ratio  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths  in  the  United  States,  without  going  into  details,  as  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  its  correctness,  being  convinced  that  the  ratio  is  too  high  in 
favor  of  the  natives  and  against  the  foreigners.  According  to  this 
mortality  report,  there  died  in  New  York,  one  out  of  32  foreigners ; 
in  Massachusetts,  one  of  every  60  ;  in  New  Jersey,  one  of  every  110 ; 
and  in  Maryland,  one  of  every  116.  These  discrepancies  are  too 
great  to  beai'  any  similarity  to  truth.  But  it  matters  nothing  for  my 
purpose,  as  it  yet  shows  that,  contrary  to  former  supposition,  .the  for¬ 
eigners  have  at  most  the  same  and  not  a  greater  ratio  of  deaths  than 
the  native  population. 

According  to  the  above  calculation  the  immigrants  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  number  in  1S50 ; 


.  8,002,715  =  40.93  pr 
.  11,550,353  =  59.07 

19,  .553, 068  =  100;  00  ‘ ' 

100,013=  21.72 
360,461=  78.28 

460,474  =  100.00 

53,045=  23.02 
177,431=  76.98 


Since  1790. 
•  “  1800. 
“•  1810. 
.  “  1820. 

“  1830. 

.  “  1840. 


12,432,150 

11,032,109 

9,277,230 

8,669,089 

5,656,847 

3,215,899 


At  the  first  glance  it  will  seem  almost  incredible  that  the  excess 
from  immigration  should  alone  amount  *in  the  single  decade  of  1840  to 
1850  to  3,215,899.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  immigration 
^’ithin  these  years,  as  given  by  the  custom-house  reports,  amounted  to 
not  less  than  1,677,330,  without  those  of  which  the  custom-houses  give 
no  returns,  and  which  Dr.  Chickering,  in  his  essay  on  immigration, 
puls  down  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Should  their  natural 
increase  resemble  that  of  the  foreign  population  in  Massachusetts,  as 
stated  abovej  none  will  find  my  hypqthetical  statement  out  of  reach  of 
probabihty. 
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These  astounding  results  enable  us  to  discuss  intelligibly  the 
of  immigration  upon  om  national  .progress  in  the  great  elements  of 
strength  and  greatness,  and  wealth  and  prosperity.  If  immigration 
had  been  cut  off  in  1790,  our  population  in  1850  would  have  been 
about  what  it  actually  was  hi  1820.  Immigration,  then,  has  put 
thirty  years  forward  in  this  important  element  of  national  prosperitv 
Our  iifcrease  in  all  the  departments  of  national  progress  has  been  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  our  increase  in  population.  Whilst  the  latter  has 
increased  sixfold,  our  commercial  exports  have  increased,  in  the  same 
period,  eightfold,  and  our  imports  threefold. 


Value  of  impons.' 

Value  of  exports. 

Commercial  fleet. 

»52,200,000 

91,25!i,768 

85,400,000 

74,450,000 

70,876,920 

131,571,950 

178,136,318 

261,468,520 

§19,012.041 

70, 97 i; 780 
.  66,757,974 
69,691,699 
73,819,508 
10-1.805,891 
*161,898,720 
275,156.816 

Tons. 

.502,146 
972,492 
1,424,783 
1.280,166 
i; 191,776 
2,180,764 
3,535,454 
5,212,001 

None  can  fail  to  see  in  these  figures  the  great  benefit  this  country 
has  derived  from  the  increased  immigration.  Enormous  is  the 
increase  of  shipping,  revenues,  and  commerce,  from  1840  to  1855. 
Our  imports  increased  200  per  cent.,  our  exports  300  per  cent.,  our 
commercial  fleet  100  per  cent.,  and  our  revenues  more  than  300  per 
cent.  Since  1840,  immigration  has  beeri  chiefly  directed  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Compare,  again,.  1850  with  1855,  and  the  blindest  man  will 
perceive  that  the  sudden  rise  of  wealth  and  power  this  country  owes 
chiefly  to  immigration.  But  for  the  influence  of  immigration,  the  won¬ 
derful  works  of  improvement,  which  have  added  so  much  to  our  national 
wealth  and  prosperity,  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  To  ibis 
we  are  .indebted,  in  an  eminent  degree,  for  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
railroad  and  canal  communication  which  now  cover  our  vast  domain 


like  a  net-work,  and  furnish  ready  and  profitable  facilities  for  realizing 
the  benefits  of  the  productive  energies  and  enterprise  of  every  industrial 
pursuit.  To  this  we  are  indebted  lor  the  reduction  of  the  vast  wildei- 
‘ness  of  the  west  and  northwest  .to  the  dominion  of  civilization  and 


industry,  swelling  the  amount  of  our  annual  revenue-s,  increasing  to  an 
almost  limitless  extent  our  commercial  wealth,  and  placing  us  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations  as  an  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
people.  To  immigration  we  are  indebted  in  no  small  degree  fur  the 
rapid  addition  :of  State  after  Stat^  to  the  confederacy,  until  we  have 
spanned  the  continent  with  more  than  double  our  original  number. 
But  it  cannot  be  necessary  ter  dwell  upon  results  so  astounding  to 
foreign  nations,  ;and  so  flattering  to  our  own  national  pride.  To  ap¬ 
preciate  them,  we  have  but  to  imagine  twelve  millions  of  our  population 
withdrawn,  and  reflect,  upon  the  amazing  contrast  that  would  now  be 
presented  with  a  population  little  more  than  one-third  of  its  present 
number  1  This  contrast  will  be  better  appreciated,  if  we  imagine  the 
following  eighteen  of  the.  bright  slai's  which  now  illustrate  the  galaxy 
of  States  expunged  from  our  national  banner :  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
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California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Alichigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Wisconsin, 
Yirffinia,  and  New  York.  These  States  have  a  fre^  white  population 
pf  twelve  millions,  t,he  airtount  of  increase  resulting  from  immigration. 
Instead  of  setting  up  a  just  claim  to  being  the  most  happy,  and  pros- 
nerous,  and  powerful  nation  on  the  earth,  able  to  command  respect  all 
over  the  world,  to  maintain  our  rights  on  sea  and  land  against  any  for- 
eirra  combination,  and  by  the  moral  power  of  our  republican  example 
to'shake  the  hoary  thrones  of  monarchs  in  the  Old  World,  we  should  be 
a  fourth  rate  national  power,  subject  to  constant  dangers  of  foreign  in¬ 
vasion,  and  poorly  able  to  defy,  the  aggressions  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
Xhese  results  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  attempts  of  the  British  king  to.  prevent  immigration  into  the 
colonies,  and  illustrate  the  soundness  of  the  policy  which  has  enacted 
liberal  naturalization  laws  and  given  encouragement  to  foreign  immi- 
gradon. 

Men  do  not  come  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
physical  condition.  This  is  especially  shown  by  the  sudden  decrease 
of  immigration  since  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  know-nothings. 
Exactly  one  hundred-  per  cent,  less  have  arrived  in  1855  than  in  the 
preceding  year  1854. 

In  1854,  landed  -  -  -  -  460,474 

In  1855  “  -  _  -  .  230,476 


Decrease  _  -  _  229,998 


In  order  to  have  an  idea  of  the  loss  this  country  has  sustained  hereby’’, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  slate  that  the  population  of  Delaware  and  Florida 
together  is  yet  far  below  the  number  of  persons  the  know-nothing  policy 
has  kept  away  in  1855.  Rhode  Island  had  in  1850  only  147,545,  and 
may  have  now  about  180,000.  Only  imagine  that  one  year  of  know- 
nothing  reign  has  cost  us  already  more  than 'the  present  population  of 
two  States  like  Delaware  and  Florida!  How  much  will  it  cost  us  if. 
ibis  sway  should* be  extended  to  four  years  more?  This  is  the  real 
and  true  standard  with  which  to  measure  the  prudence  of  the  principles 
of  the  know-nothings,  and  the  depth  of  their  lo-ve.  to  this  country,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  immigration  of  1856  will  be  even  far  be¬ 
hind  that  of  1855,  if  one  may  judge  after  the  comparatively  small 
number  who  have  arrived  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  After  that 
rate  the  whole  immigration  will  hardly  exceed  50,000.  This  shows  , 
sufficiently  that  the  immigrants  come  to  this  country  just  as  much  for 
political  freedom  as  material  well-being.  It  is  true,  the  people  of  the 
h'nited  Slates,  as  a  power,  can  use  means  to  prevent  immigration,  and 
prohibit  it  if  they  will.  But,  in  doing  so,  an  original  and  distinguished 
principle  of  the  government  must  be  abrogated^  and,  having  done  this, 
we  descend  to  a  level  with  the  arbitrary  and  proscriptive  thrones  o 
fiurope.  But  the  loss  of  the  laborious  immigrant  will  soon  be  felt.  As 
already  stated,  the  most  of  the  immigrams  wended  their  way  to  the 
prairies  of  the  Far  West,  buying  from  the  government  with  their  own 
money  the  public  lands,  in  order  to  wrest  a  livelihood  from  the  bosom 
of  rnother  earth.  Their  labors  have  enriched  not  only  the  cultivator, 
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but  the  country  and  the  native-born  citizen.  Others  again  remained 
in  the  great  Atlantic  cities,  where  their  herculean  energies  have  been 
employed  in  the  erection  of  public  works.  Men  of  genius,  artists, 
scholars,  came  with  this  tide  of  immigration ;  and,  while  they  have  been 
able  to  find  employment  for  themselves,  they  have  also  vastly  contri- 
buted  to  the  intellectual  stores  of  this  country.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  foreign-born  citizens,  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  three  leading  scientific  or  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States  were  founded  by  men  born  in  other  lands.  I  allude 
to  the  great  Astor  Library,  of  New  York,  endowed  by  the  German, 
John  Jacob  Astor;  the  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  endowed  by 
the  Frenchman,  Stephen  Girard ;  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at 
Washington,  endowed  by  the  Englishnian,  John  Smithson. 

It  is  not  a  high  estimate  if  we  put  down  the  immigration  in  five  years, 
from  1850  to  1855,  at  about  two  and  a  half  millions.  Suppose  this 
number  bjought  with  them  in  value  only  30  dollars  per  head,  which  is 
the  very  lowest  estimate;  and  they’-  have  enriched  the  country  in  the 
very  short  space  of  five  years,  by  an  amount  equal  to  $75,000,000.  It 
is  also  a  very  safe  calculation  to  say  that  these  immigrants  have  paid 
$150,000,000  into  the  treasur}’’  of  the  United  States  for  public  lands. 
The  revolutions  of  1848  gave  emigration  a  vast  impulse,  and  drove 
masses  of  men  of  excellent  quality  to  our  shores.  Whether  we  consider 
the  amount  ef  money,  principally  specie,  brought  with  thern,  or  the 
amount  paid  into  the  treasury  for  public  lands,  or  the  advantages 
conferred  upon  the  native  population  by  their  industry  and  their  skill, 
we  may  well  hesitate  in  alarm  and  surprise,  that  any  movement  look¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest  or  curtailment  of  the  tide  of  immigration  should  for 
one  moment  have  been  encouraged  by  any  portion  of  the  American 
people.  The  principles  of  the' know-nothings  carried  out  would  de¬ 
cade  the  emigrant  to  the  low  position  of  an  East  Indian  pariah,  or  a 
Russian  serf,  excepting  only  that  he  could  not  be  sold.  They  would 
doom  him  to  a  fate  far  worse  than  the  hardest  despotism  of  the  Old 
World.  There,  at  least,  he  would  have  the  consciousness  of  not  suf- 
•fering  alone,  as  the  whole  population,  and  not  a  part  of  it,  would  have 
no  more  rights  than  himself.  Here  he  wmuld  be  marked  out  as  an  in¬ 
ferior,  useful  only  to  dig  CEuials  and  build  railroads,  to  fight  like  the 
Helots  of  old,  to  act  as  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  to  those 
w'ho  falsely  call  themselves  superior  beings.  And  not  this  only.  While 
this  is  sought  to  be  made  the  lot  of  the  white  adopted  citizens — while 
the  laboring  classes  are  appealed  to  deny  equal  privileges  to  the  for¬ 
eign-born  fellow-being  of  their  own  race — behold  their  efforts  making 
in  the  free  States  to  elevate  the  negro  to  the  pohtical  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  whiles ! 

“  Americail's  must  rule  America!” — that  is  the  constant  war-cry  of 
the  know-nothings.  There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  of  which  five  millions  are  foreigners.  The 
Senate  contains  62  and  the  House  234  members.  Should  the  five 
millions  be  equally  represented  in  their  specific  qualification  as  for¬ 
eigners,  of  the  Senators  14  and  of  the  House  53  should  be  foreign-born 
citizens.  'But  there  is  riot  a  single  foreign-born  member  in  Congress. 
Are  the  democratic  members  for  whom  foreign-born  citizens  have  cast 
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tlieir  votes,  not  as  good,  intelligent,  and  wise  as  those  who  have  been 
elected  by  a  mere  native  vote  ?  The  know-nothings  speak  constantly  of 
their  revolutionary  inheritance,  their  “  glorious  sires  of  ’76.”  Will  they 
inform  me  how  many  of  them  can  trace  back  their  lineage  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  ?  Are  not  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  number  descend- 
gjits  of  those  who  arrived  in  the  country  since  1790  ?  Was  not,  in  New 
York,  even  their  candidate  for  governor  a  son  of  a  foreigner  ?  Are  not, 
v\hth  the  only  exception  of  two,  all  the  148  or  149  know-nothings  of  the 
iVew  York  State  legislature  sons  of  foreign  parents?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  will  put  to  shame  the  warfare  which  know-nothingism 
is  waging  upon  the  policy  of  the  founders  of  this  republic.  It  is.  not 
simply  a  warfare  upon  the  foreign-born  citizens  diffused  throughout  the 
Union,  identified  in  interest  with  our  institutions ;  connected  by  the 
closest  ties  with  native-born  citizens ;  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits 
which  add  to  the  national  Wealth  and  prosperity  ;  levelling  mountains 
and  filling  up  valleys  for  our.  great  internal  improvements ;  feUing  the 
forests,  and  spreading  the  area  of  productive  agriculture  in  the  Far 
West;  shouldering  their  muskets  when  the  tocsin  of  war  sounds;  and 
fighting  and  dying  bravely  on  the  battle  field  by  the  side '  of  native 
Americans.  A  warfare  upon  such  a  body  of  men  is  bad  enough  in  all 
conscience ;  but  the  warfare  of  know-nothingism  is  against  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  our  Revolution  was  started  and  was  consummated — 
against  the  policy  engrafted  upon  our  constitution,  and  carried  out  by 
liberal  naturalization  laws  in  Congress ;  and  against  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  which  has  received  one  of  its  chief  impulses  from  this 
policy. 


LETTER 

OF 

AN  ADOPTED  CATHOLIC, 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE 

president  of  the  KENTUCKY  DEMOCRATIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  WASHINTON  CITY. 

ON 


Temporal  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  the  relations  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  Catholics,  both  native  and 
adopted,  to  the  system  of  domestic  slavery 
and  its  agitation  in  the  United  States. 


The  speech  of  Hon.  W.  R.  Smith,  of  Alabama,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
January  15,  1855,  “ow  the  American  party  and  its  mission,'^  reviewed. 


Sir:  IHesire  to  addre.^s  this  letter  to  you,  and  in  advance  I  will  ask  your  pardon  for  any 
trespass  I  may  commit  upiUi  your  time  or  patience.  The  subject  of  this  communication  is  one 
of  popular  consideration,  and  one  about  which  much  has  already  been  said,  and  will  be  said 
ajain,  by  a  poriion  of  the  people  of  this  republic  who  are  pleased  to  style  themselves  “./Jmeri- 
cotis,’’  but  who  are  better  known  as  Know-Nothings ! 

'I’he  exclusive  and  exceedingly  proscriptive  doctrines  of  this  organization  have  met  the  with¬ 
ering  rebuke  and  stoutest  opposition  of  the  Democratic  and  a  most  respectable  portion  of  the  old 
Whig  party  united,  upon  the  lofty  principles  of  democratic  liberty,  as  set  forth  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  as  iHustraied  by  the  lives  and  principles  of  Washington,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Madison,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  and  also  by  those  other  noble  patriots  and  statesmen, 
Clay  and  Webster,  as  well  as  Cass,  Douglas,  Buchanan,  Breckinridge,  and  a  host  of  others  of 
all  parties,  who  .still  survive  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  save  the  country  from 
destruction  and  desolation.  In  this  contest  for  the  civil  and  religiou.e  rights  of  all  the.  people 
alike,  the  great  orators  and  statesmen  have  had  to  fight  a  double  though  a  common  enemy — the 
puiely  Kiiow-Nolhing  par'y,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Black  Republican  or  Abolition  party  on 
the  other.  This  latter  division  is  known  by  various  names,  such  as  “  FreescilersP  “  An  i-.^c- 
biahka  men,"&c.  &c  Bui  it  matters  very  little  by  what  names  they  style  themselves;  they  are  all, 
or  nearly  all,  Know-Nothings,  and  opposed  to  granting  tire  adopted  citizens  and  the  Catholics 
their  ancient  privileges  and  the  rights  of  conscience  as  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  Senator  Seward  is  not  a  Know-Nothing,  and  it  is  equally  true 
tha  Horace  Greeley  dtidnrts  rather  than  opp'ises  the  proscriptive  and  unconstitutional  principles 
of  theoiganization.  But  it  should  .be  remembered,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the 
"k'gher  ^aw  dor  rine  ”  of  those  men,  which  sets  aside  the  Consiituiion  of  the  country,  that  has 
introduced  all  the  m'sehief  in  p  ilitics,  and  iiih.ie!iiy  to  the  paramount  and  fundamental  laws  of 
the  country.  But  why  does  the  gieat  oigaii  of  the  Black  Republicans  dejtlo<e  Know-Nothing 
isin?  Because,  he  says,  ‘‘thousands  of  ihe  adopted  citizens  will  be  kept  off  from  the  Republican 
party  7/./,o  in'ilit  ‘.llietiris’  b’  tAi  <l  i/./  on  ’  against  the  South  in  the  approaching  and  momentous 
struggle  for  their  ^institutional  righw  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  This  is  on^y  a  trick 
of  the  far-seeing  Senator  from  New  York  and  h  s  organ  the  Trihut.e, to  catch  iheadopted  citizens 
of  the  N-Tth  ill  their  Abolition  nets.  Theee  men  are  only  exceptions  to  the  vast  and  entire 
mass  of  this  party  in  the  Nonh  To  show  ihat  they  are  nearly  all  Know-Nothings,  we  have 
only  to  louk  at  their  speeches  and  votes  in  ilie  House  of  Representatives  on  the  “  Wa'kingUn 
miijii  tpal  e  e  ion  biti,"  liy  which  the  rights  of  the  foreign-born  citizen  might  be  secured  to  him, 
and  his  right  to  vote  under  the  Constituiion  protected.  When  the  fioa.  vote  upon  that  measure 
was  taken,  nearly  eveiy  one  ot  the  Black  Republicans  voted  against  it ;  thus  proving  that  they 
are  all  Kuow-No.hings.  If  any  oth  r  evidence  were  wanting,  the  proceedings  and  character  of 
the  recent  Philadelphia  Conven  ion  were  suthc  dnt  In  that  convention  they  gave  their  first  prefer¬ 
ence  to  N.  P.  Banks  a-^  candidate  for  Pi  tsid  nt,  and  were  he  deemed  as  available  as  their  necessi¬ 
ties  requited  I  efoie  the  people,  he  would  have  been  the  .r  an.  This  political  adventU'er  is  at  once  an 
tilira  black  Reputdicuii  uno  an  uncompromising  Know-Nothing.  Last  year,  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  he  delivered  the  most  unscrupulnus  speech  aganist  fureigners  and  Catiiolics.  Lewis 
L.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  his  superior  in  both  ihes-.  respects,  is  the  great  Freesoiler  and  Black  Re¬ 
publican  of  the  West!  Mr.  Fremont,  who  ceceived  the  nominaiion  of  the  Convention,  not  long 
miice  gave  his  entire  adhesion  to  the  Know-N-ilhmg  pan^  ;  and  Mr.  Dayton,  the  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  has  been  president,  it  is  said,  of  a  Know-Nothing  council  in  his  own  city. 
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Johnston,  who  has  been  put  on  with  Fremont  by  the  bolters,  is  the  veriest  Know-Nothin® 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  which  are  notorious  to  the  whole  country,  they  resolvent} 
their  platform  of  principles  that  “  they  will  guarantee  liberty  of  conscience  and  equality  of  rights 
among  citizens,^'  and  invite  the  adopted  citizens  and  the  Catholics,  whom  they  have  proscribed 
and  abused,  and  vilihed,  to  co-operate  with  them !  How  much  farther^could  audacity  and  hy’ 

Eocrisy  go  than  this?  No  farther !  no  farther !  Rather  than  co-operate  with  such  men  as  Camp- 
ell  of  Ohio,  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  “Sharpe  Rifle  ”  fraternity  in  Congress,  Wilson 
and  that  sort  of  men,  whom  I  know  to  be  Know-Nothings,  I  would  suffer  pillory.  ’ 

With  these  remarks,  sir,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  points  I  propose  to  discuss. 
Ytfu  are  aware  that  I  am  a  foreigner  by  birth  and  a  Catholic  by  profession.  In  my  humble  per¬ 
son,  therefore,  are  illustrated  and  embodied  alt  the  elements  of  mischief  to  this  country  ;  all  the 
crushing,  withering  evils  to  which  American  liberty  is  exposed,  and  from  which  it  must  inevita. 
bly  suffer.  It  is  confidently  alleged  that  myself  and  every  Catholic  not  born  in  the  United 
States  are  emissaries  of  the  Pope,  and  therefore  enemies  to  this  country  ;  that  we  owe  an  al¬ 
legiance  to  him  higher  and  above  the  Constitution  ;  that  his  claims  upon  us  are  paramount 
nay,  superior  to  every  other  earthly  consideration  ;  and  that  no  other  obligation  can  relieve  us, 
and  no  power  can  absolve  us  from  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  In  short, 
they  say,  we  owe  him  the  highest  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  obedience.  Native  born  Catho¬ 
lics  are,  however,  excepted  from  the  force  of  the.se  accusations,  upon  the  plea  that  they  owe  no 
temporal  allegiance  to  the  head  of  the  Church.  ’Tis  true,  indeed, ^they  do  not ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  no  Catholic  does,  except  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  Papal  States  in  Italy  ;  and  this 
is  due  from  them  only  as  fealty  to  the  Constitution  is  due  from  the  citizens  of  ihe  United  Stales, 
and  allegiance  to  the  Crown  is  due  from  the  citizens  of  the  British  Empire.  One  allegiance, 
therefore,  is  due  from  every  Catholic,  and  but  one  ;  and  it  matters  not  where  he  may  have  been 
born,  whether  in  Asia  or  Africa,  in  Europe  or  in  America,  he  owes  this  spiritual  and  no  other 
allegiance  to  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  demur,  therefore,  to  this  indict- 
ment,  and  I  protest  against  its  specifications.  A-s  one  of  the  accused  I  shall  plead  not  guilty, 
and  1  shall  assume  to  speak  for  all  those  joined  with  me  in  the  bill.  Sir,  I  have  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence,  and  1  experience  all  the  consolations  that  appertain  to  that  confidence,  that  I  will  be  able 
to  convince  even  our  accusers  that  great  injustice  iias  been  done  us,  and  that  instead  of  our  re¬ 
ligious  faith  being  calculated  to  divide  or  weaken  our  allegiance  to  this  country,  and  our  loyally 
to  the  Constitution  and  all  the  institutions  of  this  Republic,  it  challenges  our  obedience,  and 
claims  for  them  all  our  cordial  and  enthusiastic  support ;  nor  does  locality  with  us,  whether  i: 
be  North  or  South,  or  East  or  West,  create  any  new  claim  or  alienate  one  old  affection.'  117 
have  no  church  North  and  no  church  South  ;  no  Synod  no  Conference  of  ours  excommuni¬ 
cates  the  Christian  citizen  and  declares  him  unworthy  of  Christian  communion  and  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  because  ne  owns  a  slave.  The  Catholics  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Maine,  who  own  no  slaves, 
extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  as  Christians  and  as  citizens  lo  the  Catholics  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  of  Kentucky  and  of  Louisiana,  who  may  have  their  hundreds.  Ourfaith  embracesin 
its  charitable  scope  every  person  and  all  the  institutions  of  our  common  country.  Our  Priests  pre¬ 
sent  no  memorial  to  Congress  “in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,"  and  advocate  no  treason  to  the  laws 
and  no  murder  of  the  citizen  on  the  Lord’s  day.  Our  laity  everywhere  try  to  be  at  once  good 
citizens  and  moderate  chHslians  !  We  are  no  fanatics  ;  we  are  ne  Abolitionists  ;  and  we  have 
no  sympathy  for  any  men  who  are  arrayed  against  the  laws  of  Congress  and  who  are  laboring 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  Mates.  The  Catholic  who  would  array  himselt 
against  the^aws  or  any  section  of  this  country,  having  equal  rights  under  a  common  Constitu¬ 
tion,  would  be  guilty  of  double  treason  ;  treason  to  his  co.untry  and  treason  to  his  religion. 
These  are  my  viev/s,  and  these  only  become  the  enfranchised  citizen  and  the  Catholic. 

With  these  remarks,  sir,  1  shall  piroceed  to  examine  some  of  the  grave  charges  urged  against 
us  by  the  Know-Nothing  orators  and  presses,  both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South.  As  Know- 
Nothingism  in  the  Northern  States  is  now  Black  Republicanism  pretty  much,  I  shall  take  no 
notice  of  it  there,  and  wdl  content  myself  w'iih  tlie  views  of  “  South  Americans."  That  I  may 
not  be  mistaken,  and  that  I  may  manifest  a  decent  respect  for  the  assertions  and  opinions  of 
tlieir  greatest  orators  and  pracles,  I  will  quote  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Smith  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  delivered  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  January  15,  1855,  and  entiiled 
“  The  American  Party  and  its  Mission.”  1  have  selected  this  speech  because  it  is  the  boldest 
I  have  seen,  and  because  it  is  said  to  be  the  ablest.  It  has  been  preserved  from  merited  oblivion, 
and  is  now  advertised  for  sale  in  large  numbers  as  an  admirable  document  for  the  canvass  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  will  here  presume  to  say,  that  Judge 
Smith  entered  upon  this  speech  with  a  mind  deeply  prejudiced,  and  in  a  condition  not  calculated 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  or  to  take  that  view  of  things  which  became  an  enlightened  states¬ 
man  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  After  some  general  and  very  severe  remarks,  he  is 
interrogated  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barry,  of  Mississippi,  as  follows : 

“I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  another  question.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Gavazzi,  who 
is  getting  up  these  Know-nothing  organizations^  is  not  a  foreigner?  I  wish  to  know  whetlip 
the  editor  of  the  Crusader,  the  great  Know-nothing  paper  of  the  country,  is  not  a  foreigner?” 

In  answer  to  these  inquiries  Mr.  Smith  replies  :  “  I  have  no  time  to  talk  about  Gavazzi  and 
the  Crusader;  I  like  Gavazzi  for  his  exposure  of  the  Jesuits!"  It  may  be  proper  to  state  in 
this  place,  that  this  Gavazzi  had  been  himself  a  Jesuit,  and  had  suffered  expulsion  from  that 
order  on  account  of  his  crimes  against  virtue  and  religion !  Mr.  Smith  claims  consideration,- 
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Bowever,  for  this  foreign  and  wicked  priest,  and  uses  him  in  evidence  against  all  Catholics, 
w^hom  he  erroneously  styles  Jesuits.”  He  then  proceeds  to  give  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
(he  oath  of  the  Jesuits,  i  tvill  not  quote  the  oath  entire,  I  will  only  give  the  most  obnoxious 
part,  as  follows ; 

i‘I  do  denounce  and  disown  king,  prince,  or  State  named  Protestants,  or  obedience  to 
any  of  their  inferior  nnagistmtes  or  ofBcers.  1  do  further  declare  that  I  will  help,  assist,  and 
advise  all,  or  any  of  his  holiness’  agents,  in  any  place  wherever  I  shall  be,  and  do  my  utmost 
to  exiirpate  the  heretical  Protestant  doctrine,  and  to  destroy  all  their  pretended  power,  legally 
or  otherwise !” 

Mr.  Smith  assumes  the  truth  of  this  oath,  without  informing  the  House  or  country  where 
it  can  be  found.  I  will  here  undertake  to  say  to  that  gentleman,  and  to  the  country,  that  there 
js  no  such  oath  to  be  found,  derived  from  any  source  entitled  to  credit  or  respect.  The 
Jesuits  never  took  such  an  oath,  They  take  no  oath  at  all.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  Jesuits 
take  such  an  oath,  Gayazzi  was  an  exceedingly  bad  witness  to  put  upon  the  stand  against  his 
own  order,  and  especially  against  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  people.  As  a  Jesuit,  he  must 
have  taken  that  oath,  if  it  is  taken  at  all ;  and  as  a  renegade,  he  stood  upon  the  stand  an  infa- 
01OUS  and  perji/red  man  !  Mr.  Smith  believes  this  perjurer,  as  against  Catholics — nay,  more, 
he  wishes  that  all  shall  believe  him,  and  , gives  the  weiglit  of  his  character,  and  the  influence 
of  his  name  to  one  that,  by  all  the  laws  of  our  country,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  all 
civilized  nations,  by  every  law  human  and  divine,  is  unworthy  of  respect  or  belief  !  For  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  sake  even  of  the  apostate  Gavazzi,  for  the  sake  of  all,  and  for  the 
sake  of  human  nature,  1  deny  the  truth  of  this  Jesuit  oath  !  I  pronounce  it  a  wicked  foigery, 
fabricated  by  a  bad  man,  and  for  w'icked  purposes. 

The  honorable  gentleman  next  proceeds  as  follows  :  , 

“  1  now  approach,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  delicate  and  important  subject  that  has  ever 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  American  people.  It  is  my  duty  to  proclaim  to  my  country¬ 
men  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relivion.  From  iis  first  days  to  the 
present,  it  has,  on  all  occasions,  icithout  the  slightest  exception,  been  averse  to  liberty  and  to  free 
institutions  It  recognizes  the  infallibilily  of  the  Pope,  lis  greatest  writers  say,  inJaUibiliiy 
in  the  Pope  is  synonymous]  with  sovereignty  in  a  monarch.  ‘The  true  principle  is,’  says 
De  Maister,  ‘  that  sovereignty  comes  from  God.’  This  is  the  origin  and idta  of  the  phrase — 
‘The  King  can  do  no  wrong.’  ” 

I  will  not  characterize  that  paragraph  as  it  deserves,  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  I  shall 
show  every  word  of  it,  every  single  word,  contradicted  by  history  ;  and  I  shall  not  show  it  so 
by  Catholic  authority  alone,  but  Sy  the  best  Piotestant  testimony  also.  I  am  astonished  that 
a  man,  even  of  ordinary  intelligence,  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
of  bis  own  country.  Why,  the  memory  of  some,  and  the  experience  of  most  men,  will  array 
themselves  against  part  of  these  assertions,  and  impartial  history  will  pronounce  against  them  all. 
Surely  no  one  can  be  so  ignorant  of  history  as  not  to  know  that  the  earliest  republics  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  middle  ages,  rose  to  glory  and  renown  under  the  care  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  by  the  valor  of  the  arms  and  triumphs  of  the  arts  of  their  Catholic  people!  Can 
any  one  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino  has  preserved 
its  independence  and  its  republicdn  form  of  government  for  fourteen  hundred  years  within  the 
very  heart  of  the  Papal  State.s,  and  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican  !  In  England  it 
was  Catholic  Alfred  gave  the  buidy  of  the  common  law  ;  he  gave,  also,  the  judges,  the  magis- 
^ates,  the  sherilfs,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  elective  system,  and  that  great  bulwark  of  human 
liberty  everywhere,  the  trial  by  jury.  He  also  conferred  upon  the  people  the  right  to  tax 
themselves  ;  and  it  was  for  this  principle  in  the  British  constitution,  that  the  revolutionary 
fathers  fought,  because  they  said  this  and  this  alone  was  lib.-riy,  and  this,  let  me  add,  is  the 
soul  as  well  as  body  of  American  iberty  in  this  country!  Did  nut  ihe  Catholic  barons  and 
Caiholi*  clergy  give  the  Magna  Charta  to  England  and  the  world  as  the  basis  of  popular 
democratic  liberty?  The  solid  foundation  of  popular  liberty  has  been  laid  in  the  world  more 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  and  all  done  by  Catholics.  For  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  to  his¬ 
tory.  The  first  knowledge  of  a  statesman  or  a  legislator  ought  to  be  to  know  ihe  history 
of  his  own  country,  and  of  other  c«untries,if  pos.sible.  What  a  deplorable  evidence  does  this 
“  intejisijied  vdmerican”  congressman  present  even  of  the  outlines  of  history,  and  how  much 
more  of  its  particular  parts  ?  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  at 
the  commencement  of  ihe  Revolution,  were  among  the  first  and  most  ardent  to  join  their 
countrymen  in  defence  of  their  common  righ  s  and  liberties  against  the  tyranny  of  a  most  un¬ 
natural  Protestant  king  and  Protestant  parliament!  During  that  long  and  painful  struggle 
there  was  not  an  Irish  tory  to  be  found,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  Catholic  or  a  priest 
being  among  the  long  line  of  tories,  native  and  foreign  born,  that  left  Boston  when  Washing¬ 
ton  entered  that  city  in  all  Jiis  glory  1  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  risked  all  he  had  on  earth  in  the  contest.  He  gave  a  million  of  dollars, 
which  was  more  than  half  the  means  of  the  colonies  at  that  time,  to  carry  on  the  war.  His 
cousin.  Rev.  John  Carroll,  a  Jesuit  priest,  was  associated  with  Dr.  Franklin  on  a  mission  to 
secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Catholics  of  Canada,  which  they  did.  Was  he  acting  under  the 
Jesuit  oath?  John,  Barry,  a  pious  Catholic,  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  appointed  by  the 
first  Congress  to  command  the  Lexington,  the  first  vessel-of-war  owned  by  this  government. 
He  was  the  father  of  our  navy,  and  for  his  valor  and  his  services  he  received  the  thanks  of 
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Washington.  Unfortiinatelreland,  the  country  of  my  own  birth,  and  the  victim  of  the  same  op¬ 
pressions  still,  gave  sixteen  thousand  of  her  Catholic  children  as  an  offering  upon  the  altar  of  liber- 
ty  !  (See  Rep  rt of  Parliament  in  1793.)  Who  were  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  the  faithful  allies 
of  the  revolutionary  fathers  beyond  the  sea.!*  Catholics!  all  Catholics,  and  none  but  Catho¬ 
lics!  1  do  not  asciibe  the  fayor  or  the  opposition  given  by  the  world  in  this  war  of  universal 
liberty,  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  people — not  at  all !  I  would  neiiher  suspect  nor 
accuse  any  one  on  account  of  his  religion — my  own  best  friends  are  Protestants,  and  for 
them  I  would  suffer  and  do  anything  !  But  when  I  am  accused  upon  this  point,  for 
the  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  1  sha  I  vindicate  the  it  tegrity  of  history!  Cath.tlic  France 
furnished  thirteen  t‘'cusand  troops.  She  furnished  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates. 
When  we  had  no  money,  or  a, depreciated  currency,  she  advanced  in  loans  seven  millions 
of  dollars,  ^for  was  this  all  ;  she  despatched  ships  laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores 
to  our  famishing  army,  ircluding  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  four  thousand  tents,  and 
clothing  for  thirty  thousand  men  !  Nor  yet  was  this  all  ;  she  acknowledged  our  independence, 
and  in  1778  made  the  first  treaty  with  us,  wherein  she  pledged  her  friendship  and  heraid’l 
The  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  closing,  crowning  triumph  of  an  eight  years’  war  for  freedom 
beheld  Washington  and  Lafayette,  the  native  Pr  tesiant  and  the  foreign  Catholic,  side  by  side 
glorying  in  a  common  victory' !  We  had  no  aids  from  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe— the 
enemy  received  them  all  ;  every  government,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  down,  sided  with  the 
king;  and  Hanover  alone  furnished  1,700  mercenary  troops  to  supp'y  the  place  of  Catholics, 
whom  “Loid  Howe  could  not  rely  upon”  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Every  body  re¬ 
members  the  famous  Hessians  !  So  much  for  the  first  charge  of  Mr.  Smith. 

The  next  charge  is,  that  Catholics  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  And  in  this 
belief  all  bigots,  as  well  as  Mr.  Smith,  consider  the  fatal  tendencies  of  our  faith  to  lie.  But 
Catholics  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  ;  it  is  no  part  of  the  Catholic  religion ; 
no  intelligent  man  can  believe  it,  and  no  one  can. maintain  the  assertion  !  1  could,  if  it  were 
necessary  and  justifiable,  herepresent  volumes  of  evidence  against  the  charge.  I  will,  however, 
give  one  authority,  and  but  one,  which  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  as  well  for  his  great 
learning  as  for  his  acknowledged  piety — and  that  is  Archbishop  Kenrick.  In  his  work  on 
the  SuPREJt^cT  OF  THE  AposTOLic  See,  (pages  2'22, 223,)  he  says — 

-‘•In  pronouncing  judgment,  he  does  not  give  expression  to  a  private  opinion,  or  follow  his 
own  conjectures  ;  but  he  takes  for  his  rule  the  public  and  general  faith  and  traditions  of  the 
Church  as  gained  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Father.s,  and  oiher  documents  ;  imploring  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  using  all  human  means  for  asceitaining  the  facts  of  Revelation." 
These  judgments,  upon  doctrinal  points,  are  received  as  the  highest  human  authority  on  all 
questions  of  religious  faithd  The  learned  Archbishop  says,  further : 

“The  personal  fallibility  of  the  Pope  in  his  private  capacity,  writing  or  speaking,  is  freely 
admitted  by  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  Papal  prerogatives.  His  official  infallibility,  in  the 
circumsfancvs  just  mentioned,  is  strongly  sffirmed,  although  the  French  clergy,  in  1682,  con¬ 
tended  that  his  judgment  might  be  amended.” 

So  much  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  the  dangers  to  American  liberty'  arising  from  it!. 
While  upon  this  point,  I  will  quote  from  the  reverend  Dr.  Nevin,  an  eminent  and  enlightened 
Divine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  says: 

“  For  ourselves,  we  say  it  plainly,  we  believe  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pone’s  spiritual 
primacy  is  just  as  little  at  war  with  American  liberties  as  the  acknowledgment  of  any  like  pri¬ 
macy  in  either  of  the  Presbyterian  general  assemblies,  or  in  the  American  Episcopate,  or  in  the 
private  judgment,  simply,  of  any  true-blooded  Puritan  Independent.” 

As  to  the  remarkrfhatlhe  Church  considers  sovereignty  coming  from  God,  I-admit  it,  but  not 
in  the  subtle  and  unjust  sense  of  the  gentleman.  We  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  “  God  of 
J^ations."  It  is  believed  by  the  Church,  and  so  Catholics  are  taught  to  believe,  that  all  good, 
just,  and  legitimate  governments  receive  the  sanction  and  approval  of  Heaven.  This  is  what 
De  Maister  means  by  sovereignty!  I  believe  in  this  sovereignly ;  so  does  every  rational  man  ; 
and  1  would  be  sorry  if  Mr.  Smith  did  not !  Despotisms  and  tyrannies  never  found  fovor  with 
the  Church, and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  Catholic  advocate  for  such  systems  !  The  remark  that 
“this  is  the  origin  of  the  idea  and  phrase.  ‘  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,’  ”  is  not  just,  and  is  not 
sustain  ed  in  the  books  as  of  Catholic  paternity.  That  maxim  of  monarchists  and  despots 
originated  with  a  man  named  Filmer,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  “  and  it  became  the  badge  of 
Tories  and  High  Churchmen!  It  was  gravely  mainiained  that  the  Supreme  Being  regarded 
hereditary  monarchy  as  opposed  to  all  other  governments  with  peculiar  favor.”  (See  Macaulay, 
vol.  I,  page  66.)  The  same  historian  says,  (page  67  of  the  same  volume:)  “  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  doctrine  of  indefensible  hereditary  right  would  have  been  regarded  heretical ;  for  it 
was  altogether  incompatible  with  ihe  Church  of  Rome.”  A  Protestant  historian  declares, 
therefoVe,  that  it  originatrd  with  an  Englishman,  Filmer  by  name  ;  was  the  badge  of  the  Term 
and  High  Churchmen  in  England,  and  that  it  was  not  in  favor,  but  was  incompatible  with  the 
Catholic ‘  hurch !  The  "important  subject,"  ns  contained  in  ihe  above  paragraph,  I  have 
shown  to  be  unfounded  from  beginning  to  end.  The  whole  speech  is  niade’of  such  material,  and, 
could  your  patience  enduie  it,  I  could  sift  it  so  that  nothing  would  remain! 

A8to4he  assertions  that  Popes  have  absolved  subjects  from  the  allegiance  due  to  their  rulers, 

I  shall  only  say,  what  every  reader  of  history  know's  to  be  true,  that  the  Popes  always  pro¬ 
tected  the  people,  as  far  as  they  could,  against  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  bad  kings,  in  the 
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early  while  yetgovernments  were  unsettled,  and  the  rights  of  soveteigne  and  subjects 

pot  clearly  defined,  as  a  mutual  protection  agjinst  each  other,  they  agreed  upon  the  conditions 
pf  empire  and  of  obedience,  and  made  the  Pope  the  arbiter,  who  hpljl  the  covenant  between  the 
parties.  The  people  pledged  that,  so  long  as  their  kings  might  rule  in  justice  and  rtiercy,  so 
long  th^y  would  be  loyal  and  true  to  their  allegiance  ;  but,  upon  a  forfeiture  of  this  compact, 
solemnly  made,  they  would  have  a  right  to  renounce  them;  and  that,  if  they  continued  their 
system  of  oppression  and  robbery,  the  Pope  might  excommunicate  them ! 

^The  Popes  did  it;  and  it  was  right  they  should.  They  were  compelled  to  do  it.  The 
popes  had  no  authority  of  iheir  own  ;  they  never  claimed  any';  they  executed  a  judg- 
ijient  mutually  agreed  upon  .by  itie  kings  and  their  puljects;  ihey  only  pronounced  the' 
jentence  which  the  parties  themselves  had  fixed,  and  on'y  within  the  te.riitnry  or  em¬ 
pire  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  Popes  were  a  sort  of  judges  within  the  realm,  and  their 
jurisdiction  extended  not  beyond!  This  humane  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Pontiffs  has 
been  commended  by  many  and  eminent  Protestant  philosophers  and  divines.  Every  one 
liTiows  that  every  people  have  a  right  to  renounce  unjust  and  nn'awful  rulers.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  fa  hers  and  the  people  of  the  colonies  renounced  King  Georg",  and  took  up  arms 
against  him,  and  fought  him  eight  years,  and  whipped  him,  and  set  up  a  government  of  their 
o»n.  No  one  pretends  that  this  was  wrong;  on  the  contraiy,  the  achievement  will  descend  to 
the  end  of  time  as  the  grandest  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  a  principle  laid  down  by  all 
writers  on  government,  that  when  the  compact  is  broken  upon  which  sovereignty  rests,  the 
original  rights  of  the  people  may  be  resum  d.  Men  may  oppose  their  unjust  rulers  upon  the 
great  principle,  of  nature,  “  wliich  makes  it  base  for  a  man  to  sufl’er  when  he  ought  to  act; 
which,  tending  to  preserve  the  original  designations  of  Providen'e,  spurns  at  the  arrogant  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  man,  and  vindicates  the  independent  qualities  of  his  race  !”  The  Popes,  I  repeat, 
only  pronounqt  d  the  sentence,  and  neither  Crowns  nor  Royalty  could  avert  it,  or  buy  out  the 
law;  it  was  administered  without  favor  or  affection!  The  Catholic  Church,  so  far  as  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  the  principles  of  morality  and  public  order  might  claim  her  attention,  has  been 
opposed  to  revolutions  and  civil  war,  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  It  has  always  given  its 
aid  and  support  to  every  good  government;  it  fortifies  the  subject  in  his  allegiance,  and  requires 
him  to  be  a  good  citizen.  Tiiis  cannot  be  denied.  And  should  the  evil  day  ever  come  upon 
this  country  when  the  North  shall  array  herself  against  the  South,  or  the  South  against  the 
JN'orth,  this  great  conservative  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church  vvill  be  exerted  in  arresting  civil 
war,  in  promoting  pea''e,  and  in  defending  the  Union  and  the  constitution  ! 

To  show  howloyiil  Catholics  have  always  been  we  have  only  to  look  into  English  history,  and 
there  we  will  find  a  full  refutation  of  all  thut  is  ui-gcd  agains'  them  on  this  pcint.  'While  the  British 
government  has  practised  that  System  that  the  Know-r  oihing  party  and  Abolitionists  desire  to 
establish  here — that  is,  to  enslave  foreign-born  ci  izens  and  free  the  slaves — still  they  have  been 
most  true  and  most  loyal  to  the  Crown.  Not  because  they  do  not  hate  that  cruel  government 
most  heartily,  but  because  of  the  various  and  controlling  circumstances  ihit  sustain  them  in  op¬ 
pression  and  attach  them  to  the  sovereign.  An  exhibition  of  loyalty  occurred  during  the  aisas- 
trous  reign  of  Gueen  Elizabeth  that  ought  to  protect  the  Catholic  forever  from  suspicion  of 
disloyalty.  That  cruel  and  austere  princess  persecuted  her  subjects  because  they  were  Catho¬ 
lics,  yet  they  were  true  to  her  because  she  was  their  sovereign,  though  her  legitimacy  as  queen 
was  doubled — nay,  deniel — by  many.  During  the  long  and  doubtful  struggle  between  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Philip,  the  Catholic  King  of  Spain,  the  fidelity  of  the  English  Catholics  was  suspected 
in  such  a  contest.  “  Confiscations  took  place  daily,  the  prisons  were  filled,  and  hundreds  were 
led  to  execution,  yet,  nevertheless,  they  were  true  to  an  unworthy  queen  1  They  displayed  no 
less  patiiotism  than  their  more  favored  countrymen.  The  peers  armed  their  tenants  and  de¬ 
pendents  in  the  service  of  the  queen.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  equipped  vessels,  and  gave  the 
command  to  Protestants  ;  and  many  solicited  permission  to  fight  in  ‘he  ranks  aa  privates  against 
the  common  enemy.”  ( Lingard’s  England,  vol.  8,  p.  20d  ;  Stowe,  p.  7l6  ;  Harleian,  pp.  11,  64.) 

“Not  one  man  appeared  to  favor  the  Spaniards;  the  very  papists  themselves  being  no  less 
unwilling  than  the  rest  to  see  the  country  subject  to  the  ordinary  cruelties  found^n  strangers. 
The  Viscount  Montague,  wiih  himself  and  son  and  grandson,  presented  himself  before  the 
queen  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse  that  he  had  raised  for  the  defence  of  her  person  ; 
they  declared  the  r  readiness  to  fight  till  death  in  her  cause  against  all  enemies,  were  they  kings, 
or  priests,  or  Pope,  or  any  other  potentate  whatsoever.”  (O.-iborn,  pp.  15,  17,  23,  46.) 

Such,  sir,  was  Catholic  allegiance  in  the  re  gn  of  Gueen  Elizabeth.  If  Cathodes  were  found 
true  to  a  cruel  guvernment  in  the  limes  of  persecution,  the  people  of  this  country  need  not  ap¬ 
prehend  mu  h  from  ilieir  disloyalty  or  want  of  patriotism ! 

I  am,  I  repeat,  a  foreigner  by  birth  and  a  Catholic  by  an  honest  conviction.  I  owe  no  alle¬ 
giance  to  any  prince,  Pope,  or  potentate,  inconsistent  with  the  fullest  allegiance  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  my  adopted  country  ;  and  were  the  Pope  to  come  as  an  invader,  I  would  opposa  him 
as  I  would  any  other  usurper.  The  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  the  laws  of  the  church 
itself,  and  eveiy  princinle  of  my  manhood,  would  urge  me  to  re.sist  him  and  defend  my  country 
and  her  institutions.  There  is  no  law  or  usage  or  precept  on  earth  that  will  question  this  para¬ 
mount  duty.  Tnese,  fir,  are  my  views,  ami  these  I  am  sure  would  be  the  views  of  every 
adopted  Catholic  in  the  United  States! 

With  these  rem.irks  in  reference  to  temporal  supremacy  and  Catholic  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
iuanswer  to  the  charges  comained  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  repeated  by  the  orators  and 


presses  of  the  Know-nothing  and  Abolition  parties  generally,  I  shall  proceed  tp  show  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  Catholics  to  the  vexed,  and  at  this  time  alarming,  question 
of  slavery.  I  desire  to  do^  this  for  two  reasons:  First.  To  show  thp  country  the  Christian 
views  taken  by  the  Church  of  this  relation  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  show  all  Catholics,  whether  native  or  adopted,  that,  as  good  and  conscientious  mem. 
bers  of  the  Church  throughout  the  United  States,  they  cannot  give  aid  or  comfort  or  counte- 
nance  or  support  to  that  class  of  men  who  aspire  to  high  places  upon  the  agiiaWon  of  slavery 
and  an  overthrow  of  one  section  of  a  common  country,  because  they  hold  a  species  of  property 
which  is  lawful,  and  which'has  been  in  the  country  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  which 
moreover,  is  secured  to  them  by  that  constitution  that  secure*  us  all  our  liberties  and  our  existi 
ence  as  a  great  and  glorious  country  ! 

Without  entering  into  detail,  1  shall  simply  state  that  it  was  held  by  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  still  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Catholic  divines,  that  slavery  exists  by  divine 
sanction  ;  that  man’s  sins  brought  it  into  the  world  ;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
purest  morality  and  the  highest  Christian  perfection.  In  support  of  these  views  are  cited  the 
various  acts  of  the  Almighty  himself,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  recognising  it  as  a  law¬ 
ful  relation,  and  also  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were  slaveholders,  and  at 
the  same  time  models  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  will  go  down  to  the  end  of  the  world  as  such. 
Yet,  nevenheless,  it  has  been  the  humane  province  of  the  Church  to  elevate  the  slave,  to  amt- 
liorate  his  condition,  and  to  mitigate  the  terrible  severities  of  the  system  as  it  found  it  among  the 
Pagans.  But  while  she  did  this,  she  admonished  the  slave  of  those  duties  he  owed  hie  lawful 
master,  and  the  master  of  those  Christian  charities  and  mercies  that  were  due  to  his  slave  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven.  She  bound  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  ;  and  against 
those  who  unlawfully  interfered  or  enticed  a  slave  from  his  owner,  or  made  his  riuht  to  hi«i 
unsafe  or  insecure,  she  pronounced  her  severst  censures — her  unalterable  and  irrevocable 
anathemas!  She  owned  slaves  in  her  own  name,  and  yet,  while  she  did,  whenever  a  slave 
was  freed  by  his  master,  or  otherwise  lawfully,  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church  were  accessi¬ 
ble  to  him  1  Thus  she  has^  given  an  example  of  Christian  charity  to  all,  which,  were  it  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Aboiitkn  fanatics  and  all  others,  treason  and  murder  and  sectional  hate  would  not 
prevail  to  so  alarming  an  extent  as  it  does;  converting  a  happy  and  law-abiding  people  into 
enemies  and  shedders  of  each  other’s  blood  1 

It  was  quite  natural,  nay,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  church  to  sdften  the  character  of  the  system 
of  domestic  slavery  which  she  found  in  the  world.  Under  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  it  had  been 
so  at  Athens  and  in  Spar^ta,  the  master  had  the  right  of  life  and  death  of  his  slaves,  and  often 
it  was  wantonly,  almost  capriciously  exercised.  GIuintus  Flamikius  killed  a  slave  in  the  midst 
of  a  festival,  and  another  was  thrown  to  fishes  to  be  devoured,  because  he  broke  a  glass  of 
crystals.  Thus  every  day  and  constantly  the  slave  was  exposed  to  death.  At  Rome,  when¬ 
ever  a  master  was  assassinated,  all  his  slaves  were  condemned  to  death.  Tacitus  says,  “that 
when  the  prefect  Pedanius  Secundcs  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  slaves,  four  hundred  were 
to  die,  and  were  led  to  punishment.”  The  system  in  all  its  severity  extended  throughout  tlie 
then  known  world,  and  the  number  of  slaves  in  proportion  to  the  ciiizens  or  freemen  exceeds 
conjecture!  Thucydides  says,  “  that  in  the  city  of  Athens  alone,  there  were  40,000  slaves 
and  only  20,000  citizens  ;  in  the  Peloppmieiian  w'ar  20,000  passed  over  the  enemy  !  Thesalt 
had  her  thousands  of  Penestes,  and  Sfiarta  had  her  tens  and  hundre  ls  of  thousands  of  Helotes. 
Tyre  had  them  in  great  numbers,  and  Herodotus  says :  “  That  the  Scythians  had  them  in  still 
greater  numbers.  Cccsar  in  his  Commentaries  speak.s  of  the  multitude  of  slavesin  Gaul,  and 
says:  “  The  common  people  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  slaves  ”  Such  was  the  .system  of 
slavery  then,  and  such  was  its  extent — coeval  with  human  society,  and  co-extensive  with  the 
habitable  globe.  Christianity  mitigated  it,  and  under  the  influences  of  a  new  era  in  morals 
and  religion  ;  it  has  descended  to  us,  and  exists  only  in  a  limited  degree,  and  in  truly  a  pater¬ 
nal  and  Christian  character !  Against  the  Pagan  system,  the  Saviour  himself  opened  not  his 
mouth,  although'  it  was  most  ci  ciel.  He  addressed  the  Christian  master  and  his  slave  as 
Christians  anfi  as  brothers,  and  enjoined  on  each  his  duties  and  his  obligations.  The  apostles 
spoke  not  against  it,  but  exhorted,  as  their  Divine  Master  had,  and  advised,  nay  besought  the 
fugitive  slave  to  return  to  his  service.  Tne  Church,  following  these  examples,  speaks  notin 
denunciaiion  of  the  lawful  and  humane  master,  nor  does  she  sanction  such  conduct  in  any  of 
her  children ! 

This  system  of  denunciation  and  unlawful  interference  was  left  by  the  Saviour,  by  his 
anostles,  and  by  the  Church,  to  such  men  as  Seward,  Sumner,  Chase,  Hale,  Banks,  Fremont, 
Theodore  Parker,  Beecher,  and  other  fanatics  of  this  age  and  generation  ;  men  moat  of  whom 
are  in  favor  of  enslaving  and  disfranchising  the  Irishman,  the  Dutchman,  and  all  persons  born 
in  foreign  countries,  and  freeing  the  negro  and  enfranchising  him  Look  at  the  action  of  the 
Abolition  Know-nothing  party Jn  Maine,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Vermont,  and  everywhere,  where  the  Black  Republican  party  prevails. 

These  unprincipled  men  urge  this  unnatural  and  unlawful  theory,  and  at  the  same  time  say 
African  Slavery  is  the  great  evil  of  the  country,  that  it  has  the  curse  of  God  upon  it;  and  yet  they 
would  have  white  slavery  established  in  its  place  !  They  say  slavery  will  cause  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  this  government !  This,  however,  is  but  the  fanatic’s  assertion  against  the  truth 
of  history.  With  her  system  and  her  countless  slaves,  Greece  grew  great  and  flourished  more 
than  three  thousand  years !  Rome,  with  her  myiiads  of  slaves,  pushed  her  conquests  to  the 
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ends  of  the  earth,  and  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  was  mistress  of  the  world  ;  and  when 
the  fabric  of  her  glory  and  her  strength  gave  way,  it  was  not  servile  heads  that  plotted  her 
destruction;  and  when  she  fell,  there  was  no  slave  to  glory  in  her  overthrow.  Scylla,  Marius, 
Catiline,  aod  the  madmen  of  Rome,  whose  ambition  and  Vi/hose.  hatred  could  not  be  satisfied 
short  of  the  destruction  Bf  the  Roman  commonwealth,  were  thte  fratricides.  The  question  now 
pushed  upon  the  country,  and  to  be  determined,  is,  whether  the  temple  of  our  American  free¬ 
dom  shall  be  overthrown  by  the  madmen  of  this  country,  and  the  freest  republic  that  the  world 
has  ever  beheld  shall  be  sacrificed  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Abolition  party  and  its  leaders? 
Without  proceeding  further,  I  desire  to  give  in  this  connexion  a  few  authorities  in  the  Church, 
both  from  the  holy  fathers  and  canons,  (which  are  the  laws  by  which  the  Church  and  all  its 
members  are  governed,)  in  reference  to  the  system  of  slavery. 

St.  Augustine  informs  us  that  the  “  condition  of  slavery  is  justly  regarded  as  imposed  upon 
the  sinner  ;  sin,  not  nature,  introduced  the  word.” 

St.  Ambrose  says : 

“There  would  be  no  slavery  to-day,  had  there  been  no  drunkeness.” 

St.  John'  Chrysostom  says  :  ' 

“  Behold  brethren  born  of  one  mother  :  sin  malces  one  of  them  a  servant,  and,  taking  away 
his  liberty,  lays  him  under  subjection.” 

Bishop  England  says: 

“  Catholic  divines  are  agreed,  that  the  origin  of  slavery,  as  of  all  other  infinnities  and  afflic¬ 
tions,  is  to  be  found  in  sin.” 

Pope  Gelasius  I,  in  his  letters  against  the  conduct  of  the  Pelagians,' (a  sort  of  abolition  and 
outlaw  party  of  his  time,)  states  “slaveu-y  to  have  been  the  consequtnce  of  sin,  and  to  have  been 
established  by  human  law.” 

St.  Augustine  ae-ain  says  ; 

“That  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  as  well  as  religious  duly,  demand  that  the  whole¬ 
some  laws  of  the  State  regulating  the  conduct  of  slaves  should  be  conscientiously  observed.” 

Bishop  England  says: 

“  Slavery  is  regarded  by  that  Church  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  presiding  officer,  not  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  natural  law  ;  to  be  the  result  of  sin  by  Divine  dispensation ;  to  have  been 
established  by  human  legislation,  and,  when  the  dominion  of  the  slave  is  justly  acquired,  to  be 
lawful,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  human  tribunals,  but  also  in  the  eye  of  Heaven.” 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a  positive  and  unchangeable  law  of  the  Church  which  would 
forbid  any  conscientious  Catholic  being  an  Abolitionist.^  The  third  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Rome,  held  in  the  year  500,  declares — 

“If  any  one,  under  the  pretence  of  piety,  teaches  a  slave  to  despise  his  master,  and  to  with¬ 
draw  from  his  service,  and  not  to  serve  his  master  with  good  will  and  all  respect,  let  him  be 
anathema !” 

“  The  phrase  let  him  he  anathevia,"  says  Bishop  England,  “  is  never  appended  to  any  decree 
which  does  not  contain  the  expression  of  unchangeable  doctrine  respecting  belief  or  morality, 
and  indicates  that  the  doctrine  has  been  revealed  by  God.” 

And  now,  sir,  to  close  the  authorities  of  the  Church  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  desire  to 
show  that  every  Catholic  is  bound  by  a  canon  law  to  support  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  of  Judge  Douglas,  which  the  Abolition¬ 
ists  and  Black  Republicans  condemn  so  much.  By  a  canon  of  Pope  Leo  III,  in  the  year 
800,  it  is  enacted  : — 

“  Wheresoever  within  the  bounds  of  Italy  either  the  runaway  slave  of  the  king,  or  of  the 
Church,  or  of  any  other  man  shall  be  found  by  his  master,  he  shall  be  restored,  without  any 
bar  or  prescription  of  years.” 

Here,  we  see,  is  &  fugitive  slave  law  nearly  eleven  hundred  years  old,  just  like  our  own,  and 
just  and  honest  in  all  its  requirements  under  our  constitution  and  happy  form  of  government. 
The  Church  has  given  an  old  precedent,  to  be  sure  ;  but  with  us  Catholics  it  is  as  new  and  bind¬ 
ing  to-day  as  though  enacted  yesterday  ! 

Sumner  and  all  the  Abolition  and  Black  Republican  fanatics  say  tliis  law  is  from  the  author 
of  all  evil  ;  that  it  is  a  compact  with  Hell ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  obeyed,  and  must  be  repealed, 
though  the  Union  and  the  constitution,  and  everything  worth  living  for  should  go  to  destruction. 
But,  sir,  in  this  terrible  assault  upon  the  established  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Southern  States  under  the  constitution ,  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  people  will  be  a  reliable 
ally  against  the  mongrel  and  Vandal  invader,  with  his  united  cohorts  of  A  bolitionists  and  Know- 
nothings.  The  adopted  citizens  and  the  Catholics  will  gratefully  remember  and  cordially  return 
the  favors  they  have  received  from  the  .noble  men  of  the  South  who  have  defended  them  and 
secured  their  liberties  from  this  same  common  enemy.  They  will — 1  know  they  will !  By 
every  consideration  of  religion  and  love  of  law,  they  will  do  it !  By  the  memories  of  the 
past  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  they  will  do  it !  Need  I  tell  you  that  from  my  very  soul  I 
hate  this  party  and  their  principles  ?  What  are  they  ?  They  propose  to  rob  the  man  who 
owns  a  elkve  of  his  property,  and  his  equal  rights  in  a  territory  purchased  by  common  blood 
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and  common  treamite  ;*  and  another  part  of  the  people  of  that  which  is  still  dearer,  if  pnsgible-. 
their  character,  iheir  manhood,  thf'ir  liberties,  their  inalienable  natural  rij?hts,  patented  by  the 
Alm  ghiy,  located  on  the  American  continent,  and  secured  by  the  American  constitution.  And 
what  are  their  reasons  for  doin<  this  ?  They  say  the  slave  ought  to  be  free,  and  the  free 
Dughttohea  slave!  We  will,  they  say,  enslave  the  free  white  ti»n  twenty -one  years,  and 
teacn  him  freedom  ;  and  the  African  slave  we  will  at  once  enfranchise.  And  this  they  say  jj 
liberty — intense  ^Americanism.!  Good  God  !  and  is  this  the  libeity  of  Washington,  of  Jefferson 
of  Franklin,  and  the  catriota  of  the  revolution !  Are  these  the  principles  for  which  they  foughi,’ 
and  labored,  and  died  ?  Are  these  the  principles  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  men  of  the  second 
war  of  independetice.!'  No;  this  was  not  thtir  Americanist!!!  The  Ameiicai.ism  of  the  Know- 
nothing  Aboliion  party  is  English  Toryism.  Macaulay,  the  great  British  historian  and  states, 
man,  says: 

“  Mai.y  politician^  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposi. 
tion,  that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  until  they  are  fit  for  freertom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  (ijj 
fool'in  the  old  story,  who  would  not  go  into  the  water  until  he  had  learned  to  swim.  If  mea 
are  to  wait  for  liberty  till  they  become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait  for- 
ever.”  .  ,  i 

Twenty-one) years  of  slavery  to  the  honest  and  worthy  emigrant  cannot  make  him  abetter  I 
or  a  safer  tnanfiiurmg  that  long  probationary  punish o.ent,  nor  make  him  more  reliable  at  the  | 
end  of  tiie  p>otracted  period.  Besides,  the  genius  of  the  institutions  of  this  republic  is  to  lift  j 
up  and  enfranchise,  not  to  depress  or  enslave,  the  humblest  votary  of  freedom.  Edmund 
Burke,  the  great  statesman,  speaking  of  the  bigotry  and  know-noihingi.'m  of  his  times,  said;  j 

“Crimes  are  the  acts  of  individuals  and  not  ol  denominations,  and  therefore,  aibitrarily lo 
class  men  under  ageneial  desciiption,  in  order  to  proscribe  and  punish  them  in  the  lump,  is  in. 
deed  a  compendious  method,  and  saves  a  world  of  proW;  but  such  a  method,  instead  of  being 
law,  is  an  act  of  unnatural  re  ellion  against  the  bgal  dominion  of  reason  and  justice,  and  this 
vice,  in  any  con'-tiiution  that  entertains  it,  at  one  time  or  other  will  certainly  bring  on  its  ruin." 

Atjain  he  t^ays,  speakinsr  of  these  Know-nothing  bigots : 

“  The  audaciousness  of  these  conspirators  agjainst  ilje  national  honor,  and  the  extensive 
■wickedness  of  their  attempts,  have  raised  per.sons  of  little  importance  to  a  degree  of  evil 
eminence,  and  imparted  a  si  rt  of  sini-ier  dignity  to  proceedings  that  had  their  origin  in  only 
the  meanest  and  blindest  malice.”  This  is  a  good  description  of  the  Abolition  Know-nothing 
members  of  this  Congress,  though  given  more  than  seventy  years  ago  ! 

Victor  Hugo,  on  the  same  sul  jeci,  says  : 

“  Go  on,  genth  men  !  Piocee.. !  DisfrancTiise,  if  you  will,  the  three  millions  of  voters,  four 
millions,  nuy,  eight  millions  out  of  nine  !  Get  rid  of  all  these !  Your  law  by  which  you  effect 
it  is  null,  void,  and  diad  ;  berau-e  k  is  not  just ;  because  it  is  not  true  ;  because,  while  it  goes 
furtively  to  plunder  the  poor  and  the  weak  of  his  right  of  suffrage,  it  encounters  the  withering 
glance  of  a  nation’s  protiiiy  and  sense  of  right,  before  which  your  works  of  darkness  shall 
vanish  ;  because,  in  the  depth.s  of  the  conscience  of  every  ciiiz«n,  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
hii^hesi,  theie  IS  a  fentiment  subume,  sacred, indestructible,  incorruptible,  eternal — the  right.: 
This  right  is  the  rock  upon  which  shall  be  split  and  go  to  pieces  the  iniquities,  the  hypocrisier, 
the  bad  laws  and  bad  governments  of  this  world  !” 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  gieat  and  wise  of  other  countries  about  this /<irdgJi,p!«iU, 
which  the  Know-noihinvs  and  Aboluionia's  impose  upon  ilie  honest  people  of  this  country  aa 
truly  American,  and  native  of  this  soil.  It  is  not  natural  toa  soil  dedicated  from  the  first  to  be 
the  abode  of  freedom  and  the  lefnge  of  i  s  votaries  from  all  the  earth.  And  now,  sir,  what 
shall  1  say  in  concluding  this  lonz  letter,  with  w  hich  f  have  vexed  you  .>  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you  1  am  a  democrat  1  am  a  democrat,  and  at  a  time  like  this  1  could  not  be  prou  ier  of  any¬ 
thing  than  to  know  and  feel  than  1  am  an  humlde  member  of  a  ereat  party  against  which  d! 
the  e  oundrel  srn  of  the  day  is  b  mded,  and  which  is  figh'lmr  the  battles  of  liberty  over  again 
asainst  this  domestic,  enemy;  that  liberty  which  the  founders  of  this  republic  wresudfroma 
foreign,  though  by  no  means  a  more  despntu:  or  arrogant ‘tyrant.  In  all  the  contests  for  free- 
d  im  on  this  continent,  the  fii-^nd.-r  of  liberty  have  trimnphe.d.  God  designed  America  should 
be  the  home  of  freedom,  the  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  an  i  he  will  vinJicate  his  heritage  to 
mankind.  We  shall  surely  iriuitifih  With  our  glorious  standard-bearer.s  in  tliis  siruegle— 
Buchanan  and  Breckiniidjje — we  can  s  a  d  the  comi  ined  aiuck  of  the  allied  forces  of 
tionists,  Know-tiothini's,  Black  R  publicans,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called.  Of 
the  transcend- rit  aboity  and  great  private  worth  of  our  candidates  1  need  not  apeak.  The 
public  life  of  .Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  part  of  the  histO'y  ftf  the  country  for  foity  years  together. 
His  last  greatservici  rcndcrel  to  his  country  in  defeating  the  machinations  of  the  British  min¬ 
istry  and  her  ablest  diploma  isis  ought  to  endear  him  to  every  true  American.  Of  Mr  Bieck- 
enrirtge,  I  cannot  find  word.s  t(»  express  his  extraordinary  merits.  In  the  sphere  of  imellect,  he 
has  no  superior  for  his  years;  and  his  equal  of  any  age  in  any  country  is  difficult,  most  diff- 
cult  to  be  found.  With  a  mind  bold,  independent,  and  decisive,  an  eloquence  and  a  dignity  ol 
deportment  that  would  h  ive  graced  and  swayed  ihe  Roman  Senate  in  her  most  glorious  days. 
He  is  a  statesman  of  the  mosi  eiilorsed  and  comprehensive  policy  ;  the  fiiend  of  freedom  and  oi 
the  oppressed  everywhere  ;  the  young  man’s  couinellor  ami  the  poor  mao’s  friend ;  a  better  ma 
cannot  be  found — a  truer  man  never  lived.  Such,  sir,  is  John  C.  Breckinridge  as  I  know  him* 
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I^TTEK  of  HON.  JAMES  A.  PEAECE. 


Washington,  July  31, 1856. 

jIt  Dear  Sir  :  You  ask  what  part  I  mean  to 
tate  in  the  coming  Presidential  election,  and 
^,]jgt  I  think  should  be  done  by  old  Whigs  who 
hare  never  been  attached  to  any  other  party,  and 
ffho  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  new  political  con¬ 
nexions. 

lam  well  aware  of  the  embarrassments  to  such 
persons  which  attend  a  choice  among  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Presidency  now  before  the  country. 
In  my  0"”^“  embarrassment  is  sensibly 

felt.  My  inclinations  point  one  way,  a  sense  of 
the  duty  arising  from  the  present  dangerous  con¬ 
dition  of  domestic  politics,  leads  me  another  way. 

jly  past  relations,  political  and  personal,  with 
Mr.  Fillmore,  the  confidence  I  have  always  re¬ 
posed  in  his  integrity  and  ability,  the  wmdom  of 
his  Administration,  and  the  conviction  I  enter¬ 
tain  that  he  is  a  just  national  man  and  free  from 
jeclional  prejudice,  would  induce  me  to  prefer 
him  to  his  competitors.  Neither  do  I  object  to 
ihe  sentiment  of  American  nationality,  proper¬ 
ly  limited  and  restrained.  Indeed  I  think  that 
our  present  system  has  made  American  citizen¬ 
ship  too  cheap.  But  I  did  not  approve  the  mys¬ 
terious  system  under  which  the  American  party, 
of  which  he  is  now  the  representative,  was  organ¬ 
ized;  the  oaths  administered  to  members  on  ini¬ 
tiation,  and  the  discipline  of  the  order,  by  which 
secrecy  and  obedience  was  secured.  How  far 
all  this  has  been  dispensed  with  1  do  not  know. 
The  original  plan  of  their  organization  I  could 
aot  but  condemn,  as  I  do  the  adoption  of  any 
principle  which  founds  a  rule  ol  political  exclu¬ 
sion  upou  a  diversity  of  religious  faith.  Howev¬ 
er  modified  in  these  respects  their  plan  may  now 
be,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  inquire.  The 
Northern  wing  of  the  party  came  into  it,  as  I 
think  with  purposes  very  different  from  those  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  rest.  They  adopted  it  as  a  cloak 
to  schemes  which  all  of  us  in  Maryland  con¬ 
demn  and  detest.  The  necessary  afliliations  of 
that  wing  of  the  party  were  with  the  anti-slavery 
men ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  mask  now 
thrown  off  by  the  most  of  them,  and  see  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  plans  in  such  a  measure  as 
the  personal  liberty  bill  of  Massachusetts,  which 
nullifies  a  law  of  Congre.ss,  violates  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  creates  the  fiercest  and  most  danger¬ 
ous  discord  between  the  north  and  the  South. 
Theirmemhers  of  Congress  have  for  the  most  part 
been  consolidated  with  the  pernicious  party  mis¬ 
called  Republican,  and  many  of  their  delegates 
to  their  Presidential  Convention  have  deserted 
to  that  motly  alliance,  whose  triumph  would  be 
the  saddest  calamity  than  has  ever  befel  our 
Union.  The  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
American  party  which  remained  after  this 
transfer  to  the  anti-slavery  men,  and  which  has 
nominated  Mr.  Fillmore,  is  without  power  to 
elect  him,  even  with  the  assistance  of  Southern 
Whigs  or  National  Northern  Whigs.  These, 
however  great  their  personal  respect  for  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  Mr.  Fillmore,  are  under  no  party  obli¬ 


gation  now  to  give  him  their  support,  seeing  tha 
he  has  become  a  member  and  accepted  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  a  party  which  repudiates  the  Whigs ; 
and  while  they  would  be  willing  in  a  contest  with 
their  old  opponents  to  stand  by  all  their  political 
opinions  to  the  last,  they  find  ample  reason  in  the 
present  condition  of  parties,  in  the  political  anar¬ 
chy  which  prevails,  and  in  the  fear  of  a  sectional 
and  anti-slavery  triumph,  leading  to  ulterior  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  worst  sort,  to  consider  whether  it 
is  not  their  duty  tosacrifice  'allpersonal  feeling  and 
party  prejudice  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  and  to 
sustain  the  nominations  of  the  democrats  as  the 
only  means  of  defeating  the  schemes  of  the  mad 
agitators  who  rule  the  Republican  party. 

The  contest  it  seems  to  me,  lies  between  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Mr.,  Fremont.  Mr.  Fillmore’.s 
friends  indeed  claim  a  great  reaction  in  his  fa¬ 
vor  ;  but  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain 
what  his  strength  is  in  the  free  states,  and  so  far 
I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  he  can 
carry  a  single  one  of  them.  His  wise  and  patri¬ 
otic  conduct  while  President,  which  recommen¬ 
ded  him  so  strongl}'^  to  the  Whigs  of  the  South,  is 
regarded  by  the  majority  at  the  North  as  a  fatal 
objection  to  him.  It  is  not  moderation  and  concil¬ 
iation  they  desire ;  they  think  as  one  of  their  lead¬ 
ers  said,  that  the  time  for  compromise  has  passed. 
They  want,  in  the  President,  an  instrument  to 
punish  the  South  for  what  they  fancy  or  pretend 
to  be  the  aggressions  of  the  “slave  power”  upon 
the  North.  Mr.  Fillmore  is  too  national  for 
this  purpose,  and  he  must  indeed  be  credulous  or 
sanguine  in  the  extreme  who  supposes  that  the 
politicians  who  have  misguided  and  inflamed  the 
Northern  majority,  will  abandon  their  designs, 
and  renounce  the  spoils  forw'hich  they  hunger 
and  thirst,  just  at  the  moment  when,  for  the  first 
time,  they  are  confident  of  the  success  of  the  one 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  other.  Mr.  Fillmore '.s 
strength  lies  in  the  Whig  States  of  the  South. 
If  all  the  Southern  Stales  should  give  him  their 
votes,  he  would  fail  in  the  election  without  such 
assistance  from  the  free  States  as  it  would  be  vain 
to  look  for.  The  choice,  then,  is  between  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Fremont,  and  what  Maryland 
Whig,  believing  as  I  do,  can  hesitate  I 

I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  charge  all  the  Northern 
men  who  join  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Fremont  with 
being  abolitionists.  There  are  men  among  them 
whom  I  hold  in  much  respect,  while  deploring 
the  error  of  judgment  into  which  they  have  fall¬ 
en  ;  but  the  most  active  and  influential  of  their 
leaders  are  men  who,  from  perverted  judgment 
or  inflamed  passion,  or  what  is  worse,  from  de¬ 
liberate  calculation,  have  determined  to  build  up 
a  sectional  party,  reckless  of  its  peril  to  the 
Union,  once  so  justly  valued,  but  now  estimated 
far  less  at  the  North  than  at  the  South.  Mr.  Gree¬ 
ley  is  at  this  moment  more  potential  with  his  par¬ 
ty  than  any  other  of  its  members.  He  has  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Giddings’  co-operation.  Gover¬ 
nor  Chase,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Wilson  are  ac¬ 
tive  and  influential  leaders.  Their  presses  teem 
with  the  fiercest  abuse  of  Southern  men  and 
Southern  institutions,  with  the  grossest  perver¬ 
sions  of  the  truth,  wickedly  made  to  inflame  the 
Northern  mind.  Their  orators  denounce  us 
equally,  and  some  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
intend  or  desire  not  only  to  restore  Kansas  to  the 
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•perntion  of  the  Missouri  restriction^  but  to  re¬ 
peal  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  Distridt  of  Columbia,  to,  interdict  the  inter¬ 
state  slave  trade;  so  as  to  prevent  the  owner  from 
migrating  with  his  domestics  froih  one  slave 
State  to  another,  to  prevent  forever  hereafter  the 
admission  of  any  new  State  which  tolerates 
domestic  servitude,  and  to  hem  in  and  confine 
slavery  within  its  present  limits^  thus  continu¬ 
ally  increasing  the  political  power  of  their  sec¬ 
tion,  until  we  shall  be  too  weak  to  resist  their  fu¬ 
ture  efforts  to  impair  the  value  of  our  peculiar 
property,  and,  finally  to  destroy  it.  We  do  not 
indeed  find  all  these  objects  laid  down  in  the 
platform  of  their  party;  and  there  are  men  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  whose  designs.by  no  means  ex¬ 
tend  so  far,  and  w^ho,  if  they  knew  the  probable 
consequences  of  their  success,  would  recoil  from 
the  evil  associations  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
But,  then,  more  moderate  men  are  not  the  mas¬ 
ter  spirits  in  this  league  of  agitation,  and  will  be 
powerless  to  stop  the  mischievous  measures, 
which  I  think  certain  to  follow  the  success  of 
the  combinations  which  they  are  now  aiding. 
The  tone  of  the  press  in  their  interest,  the  speech¬ 
es  tif  many  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  ama¬ 
teur  orators  of  the  party,  all  clearly  evince  a  de¬ 
termination  to  unite  all  the  people  of  the  free 
Sta,te.s,  if  possible,  in  fierce  and  relentless  hostil¬ 
ity  to  those  of  the  South.  It  is  in  the  strife  of 
sections  in  which  they  hope  to  succeed;  and  in 
what  would  their  success  result  1  Notin  form¬ 
ing  a  more  perfect  union,  not  in  establishing  jus¬ 
tice  or  ensuring  domestic  tranquility,  all  of  which 
are  among  the  declared  objects  of  that  Constitu- 
lion  which  Washington  and  the  other  Fathers 
of  the  Republic  gave  to  us ;  but  in  the  jealousies, 
discord,  and  hatred  inseparable  from  party  “char¬ 
acterized  by  geographical  discriminations.”  It 
was  against  this  that  the  Father  of  his  Country 
warned  us  in  his  farewell  address— the  last  leg¬ 
acy  of  the  spotless  patriot,  to  the  country  he  had 
loved  and  served  so  well. 

Some  years  ago,  (in  1830,)  when  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  this  sectional  organization  was  less 
than  it  is  now,  Mr.  Clay  gave  us  his  advice  in 
the  following  words : 

“Abolitionism  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
an  imaginary  danger.  The  ,^olitionists,  let  me 
suppoflc,  succeed  in  their  present  aim  of  uniting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  free  States  as  one  man  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  slave  States.  Union  on  the  one 
side  will  beget  union  on  the  other,  and  this  process  of 
reciprocal  consolidation  will  be  attended  with  all  the 
violent  pregndices,  embittered  passions,  and  implaca¬ 
ble  animosities  which  ever  degraded  or  deformed  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union  will 
have  taken  place,  whilst  the  forms  of  its  existence 
remain.  *  *  *  One  section  will  stand  in  menct- 
eing  and  hostile  array  against,  the  other.  The  colli¬ 
sion  of  opinion  .will  soon  be  followed  iy  the  clash  of 
arms.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  scenes  which 
now  happily  lie  concealed  from  our  view.  Aboli¬ 
tionists  themselves  would  shrink  back  in  dismay 
and  horror  at  the  contemplation  of  desolated  fields, 
conflajgfated  cities,  murdered  inhabitants,  and  the 
overthrow  of  th*  fairest  fabric  of  human,  govern¬ 
ment  that  avar  rosa  to  animata  the  hopes  of  civili¬ 
sed  man.” 

It  will  ba  e«id  p«rhaps  that  this  is  mere  deela- 


matioa ;  that  Mr.  Clay’s  fervid  spirit  gave  too 
warm  a  coloring  to  the  picture ;  but  we  need  on¬ 
ly  remark  the  passionate  violence  which  charac¬ 
terizes  men  who  have  lately  yie^d  to  this  sec¬ 
tional  phrenzy,  to  satisfy  ourselv^  what  is  the 
temper  natural  to  such  an  organization.  At  the 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  held  by  those  who 
nominated  Mr.  Fremont,  a  conspicuous  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  heretofore  consideredinod- 

erate  and  conservative,  made  a  speech,  in  which, 
amidst  cheers  and  cries  of  “good”  he  spoke  as 
follows ; 

They  (meaning  those  who  appointed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention, )  ask  us  to  give  them  a 
nomination,  which,  when  fairly  put  before  the 
people,  will  unite  public  sentim’ent,  and  through 
the  ballot-box,  will  restrain  and  repel  this  pro-ala- 
very  extension  and  this  aggression  of  the  slave- 
ocracy.  What  elae  are  they  doing  ?  They  tell  you 
they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  ballot-box  and 
willing  to  make  that  the  last  appeal.  If  we  fail 
there,  what  then  7  We  will  drive  it  back  sword 
in  hand,  and  so  help  me  God,  I’m  with  them.” 

It  IS  true  that  the  author  of  these  remarks  has 
since  publicly  avowed  that  he  alone  is  responsi- 
ble  for  this  rhapsody.  But  it  cannot  be  doubled 
that,  the  feeling  which  prompted  him  was  ihe 
same  which  animated  the  preacher  who  proposed 
to  supply  the  brethren  in  Kansas  with  bread  and 
powder  too,  and  which  has  stimulated  other 

reachers  and  their  congregations  to  subscribe 

harpe’s  rifles  as  the  most  efficacious  instrument 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  controversies  in  that 
Territory,  which  all  good  men  deplore,  however 
they  may  differ  as  to  the  causes  of  the  unhappy 
anarchy  which  prevails  there.  For  myself  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  duly  to  redress,  so  far  as  I  can,  all 
the  real  grievances  complained  of  in  that  region; 
and  I  have  supposed  that  the  bill  recently  passed 
by  ihe  Senate  was  calcnlated  to  remedy  them, 
because  it  proposes  to  enact  that  no  law  shall  be 
made  or  have  force  or  effect  in  said  Territory 
which  shall  require  a  test  oath, or  oath  to  support 
any  act  of  Congress  or  other  legislative  act,  as  a 
qualification  for  any  civil  office  or  public  trust,  or 
for  any  employment  or  profession,  or  to  serve  as  a 
juror  or  vote  at  an  election,  or  which  shall  im¬ 
pose  any  tax  upon  or  condition  to  the  exercise  of 
I  the  right  of  suffrage  by  any  qualified  voter,  or 
1  w'hich  shall  restrain  or  prohibit  the  free  discus- 
i  sion  ofany  law  or  subject  of  legislation  in  the  said 
I  Territory,  or  the  free  expression  of  opinion  ihere- 
i  on  by  the  people  of  said  Territory  ;  and  secures, 
i  as  far  as  law  can  secure,  the  operation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  in  the  formation  of  a  State  government. 
That  this  bill  was  sincerely  meant  to  effect  ilsa- 
vowed  purpose  I  am  quite  confident ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  conservative  men  at  the 
North,  who  do  not  yield  to  prejudice  or  passion, 
who  will  credit  this  assertion.  Unfortunately 
they  are  not  the  majority.  At  all  events,  in  the 
most  of  the  free  States  the  masses  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  are  led  by  men  who  do  not  mean  to 
be  satisfied  with  any  legislation  which  is  not  u; 
result  in  placing  the  Government  under  their 
control ;  by  men  who  say  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  “made  a  compromise  that  cannotbe 
mentibaad  without  shame;”  who  .say  of  Mr. 
Fillmore,  in  allusion  to  his  signing  the  fugitive 


siare  biU,  better  Air  had  h*  aerer  be»a  born-^ 
better  for  his  memory,  and  for  the  name  of  his 
children,  had  he  never  been  President;’’  who 
declare  that  bill  to  be  “one  of  the  immortal  cata¬ 
logues  of  national  crimes”  and  that  he  who  signed 
it  thereby  “sunk  into  the  depths  of  infamy who 
pronounce  the  fugitive  slave  to  be  “one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  age,”  and  the  master  who  de¬ 
mands  him  a  “vile  slave-hunter,”  whom  all  men 
should  look  upon  with  contempt,  indignation  and 
abhorrence ;  men  who  do  not  regard  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  who  disregard  the 
decisions  of  that  high  tribunal  whose  office  it  is 
todecide  the  constitutional  questions ;  who  claim 
10  set  up  their  individual  opinions  against  the 
ofhcial  ones  of  the  judicial  authorities,  and  refer 
their  obligations,  not  to  the  instrument  which 
they  have  sworn  to  supporj,  which  is  at  once  the 
bond  and  the  principle  of  our  Union,  but  to  some 
“higher  ’aw,”  whose  foundations  are  ta  be  found 
in  their  own  fanatical  imaginations.  Some  of 
the  leaders  go  further  still,  and  consider  slavery 
as  a  w  rong  so  transcendant  that  it  must  not  only 
be  limited  toils  present  bounds,  but  must  be  a- 
bolished  altogether.  We  see  the  effects  of  this 
in  the  increasing  restiveness  of  a  part  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation,  in  the  often  repeated  escapes  of  our  ser¬ 
vants  from  the  mildest  form  of  servitude  ever 
kaown,  and  in  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  not  to  hesitate  at  theft,  robbery  and 
murder,  if  need  be,  to  accomplish  their  flight. 
From  this  condition  of  things  we  can  expect  no 
relief  if  the  anti-slavery  party  succeed  in  the  elec- 
lion  of  Mr.  Fremont.  To  defeat  their  nomina¬ 
tion  seems  to  me  to  be  our  first  duty  and  greatest 
inlerpt,  and  therefore  I  am  ready  to  adopt  that 
tandidate  who  appears  most  likely  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  I  add  as  showing  the  extreme  de- 
iigos  of  the  anti-slavery  zealots  the  following  re¬ 
marks.  reported  as  having  been  made  lately  by 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips.  Speaking  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  he  says : 

''It  is  the  first  sectional  party  ever  organised  in  I 
Ihis  country.  _  It  does  not  know  its  own  face.  It 
calls  itself  national ;  but  it  is  not  national ;  it  is  sec- 
mal.  It  is  the  North  arrayed  against  the  South, 
aenry  Wilson  said  to  me,  ‘We  must  get  every 
•'orthern  State  in  order  to  elect  Fremont  I’  It  was 
'(ustinct  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
Wr  18  a  party  of  the  North  pledged  against  the 
south.  Theodore  Parker  wanted  to  know  once 
•Jere  disunion  would  begin  ?  I  will  tell  him — -just 
’wre  that  party  decides ;  that  is,  a  Northern  party  | 
■fainst  the  Southern.  I  do  not  call  it  an  anti-  j 
avery  party ;  it  has  not  risen  to  that  yet.  Its  first  i 
“hmct  recognition  was  Banks’  election.” 

.lliave  no  idea  that  this  is  to  be  considered  as 
lowing  the  general  purpose  of  the  Republican  i 
but  I  am  well  satisfied  that  such  opinions 
J  growing  in  the  North,  under  the  constant  , 
.aciiings  of  such  apostles  as  Mr.  Phillips,  and  i 
speech  shows  the  tendencyf  of  pre.sent  events, 
‘have been  politically  opposed  to  the  Demo-  ! 
jaiic  party  for  so  many  years  that  I  cannot  with-  i 
“‘reluctance  contemplate  the  necessity  of  sup-  ! 
ding  their  nominee.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  j 
he  is  a  man  of  abilities  and  large  public  ex- ' 
hence;  that  he  has  been  just  to  the  South, 
'““gh  not  assuming  to  be  a  Northern  man  with 


Soathem  principle  J  that  hhs  iaclittatioa*  ar« 
generally  con-serratiTe ;  that  ht  number#  among 
his  prominent  supporters  many  gentlemen  of  tal¬ 
ents  and  patriotia  characttr  entitltd  not  only  to 
the  confidence  of  'their  party,  but  to  influence 
with  the  country  at  large ;  and  that  many  of  the 
old  issues  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats 
are  obsolete.  Two  objections  to  him  are  much 
relied  on  by  his  opponents  in  the  South.  It  has 
been' alleged  that  he  countenanced  and  promul¬ 
gated  the  charge  of  bargain  and  corruption  a- 
gainst  Mr.  Clay  in  the  election  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1825.  I  should  denounce 
him  for  this  as  readily  and  as  severely  as  any  one 
if  I  thought  this  allegation  just.  But  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  charge  against  Mr.  Clay  was  made 
without  any  direct  testimony  until  1827,  when 
the  Carter  Beverly  letter  led  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
being  named  as  a  witness;  and  that  he  then 
promptly  denied  the  statement  which  he  was  re¬ 
lied  on  to  prove,  and  at  the  risk  of  losing  Gen. 
Jackson’s  favor  and  that  of  his  party,  exonerated 
Mr.  Clay.  From  the  letter  which  he  than  pub¬ 
lished  I  extract  the  following  ptissage  : 

"I  owe  it  to  my  own  character  to  make  another 
observation.  Had  I  ever  known  or  even  suspected 
that  Gen.  Jackson  believed  I  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends,  1  should  have  immediate¬ 
ly  corrected  his  erroneous  impression,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vented  the  necessity  for  this  most  unpleasant  ex¬ 
planation.  'When  the  editor  of  the  United  States 
Telegraph,  on  the  12th  of  October  last,  asked  me  by 
letter  for  information  upon  this  subject,  I  promptly 
informed  him  by  the  returning  mail,  on  the  19th  of 
that  month,  that  I  had  no  authority  from  Mr.  Clay 
or  his  friends  to  propose  any  terms  to  General 
Jackson  in  relation  to  their  votes,  nor  did  I  ever 
make  any  such  propositions  ;  and  that  I  trusted  I 
would  be  as  incapable  of  becoming  a -messenger  up¬ 
on  such  an  occasion  as  it  was  known  Gen.  Jackson 
would  be  to  receive  such  a  message.  I  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  this  statement  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  any  misconception  which  may  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  publication  in  the  Telegraph  of 
my  letter  to  the  editor,  dated  the  11th  ultimo.” 

Again,  in  1828,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Buchanan  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  bargain 
and  corruption  charged  on  Mr.  Clay.  These 
disavowals  may  be  considered  as  merely  cold 
justice  to  the  great  and  incorruptible  Whig 
leader,  but  surely  they  contradict  most  flatly  the 
charge  of  being  his  “traducer  and  defamcr.”  If 
further  proof  were  needed  it  may  be  found  in  the 
following  remarks  recently  made  in  Kentucky, 
by  Mr..  Jas.  B.  Clay,  his  son. 

“Mr.  Clay  then  proceeded  to  urge  upon  bis  old 
Whig  friends,  the  companions  and  constituents  of 
his  father,  to  rally  around  that  banner  which  he  had 
ment  his  life  in  upholding — the  banner  of  the  Union. 
He  was  ready  to  follow  the  Whig  standard  as  the 
Douglass  followed  the  heart  of  Bruce— ^as  long  as  it 
waved.  But  that  flag  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  on 
the  battle-field.  It  might  yet  be  unfurled.  After 
death  there  was  the  resurrection.  But  at  present 
there  was  no  whig  organization,  add  the  only  party 
of  the  Union  was  that  of  which  Buchanan  and 
Breckinridge  were  the  candidates. 

“Mr.  Clay  referred  to  the  attempt  to  igiplicate 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  charge  of  bargain  and  corrup¬ 
tion  .  On  that  subject  he  proposed  to  taka  the  tasU- 


monj  of  his  own  father,  and  he  read  from  Mr. ' 
Claj’B  letter  to  show  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  con¬ 
ducted  himself  in  that  affair  as  a  man  of  truth  and 
honor.  He  should  beliere  what  his  father  said  be¬ 
fore  others.  Besides  the  evidence  he  had  read, 
there  was  other  testimony  bearing  on  the  same 
point.  In  feeling  and  eloquent  terms  he  referred 
to  the  heavy  weight  of  that  charge  against  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  how  g^antly  and  bravelv  he  had  borne 
it.  Thank  God,  it  died  before  his  mther!  and  now 
he  was  proud  to  say  that  there  lived  not  the  man 
who  would  whisper  it.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
free  from  all  connection  with  the  matter. 

“Mr.  Clay  concluded  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
his  fellow  citizens,  especially  Old-Line  Whigs,  to 
rive  their  cordial  support  to  the  Union  ticket— to 
Buchanan  and  Breckinridge. 


The  next  great  object  is  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
would  be  unsafe  in  his  management  of  foreign 
affairs.  I  readily  admit  that  I  do  not  like  the 
Ostend  paper,  and  I  do  not  approve  certain  res¬ 
olutions  adopted  by  the  Cincinnati  Convention, 
notwithstanding  the  unaminous  opposition  of  the 
Virginia  and  Maryland  delegates,  and  I  believe 
of  others ;  and  if  he  should  adopt  the  aggressive 
policy  supposed  to  be  prescribed  by  that  paper 
and  the  resolutions,  I  should  be  as  ready  and  as 
earnest  in  rny  opposition  to  him  as  any  one.  But 
he  is  a  man  of  known  caution,  which,  with  liis 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Presidential  office,  which  he  could  not  but  recog¬ 
nise,  would  forbid  his  urging  the  country  upon 
a  course  of  aggression  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  our  Government,  faithless  to  treaties,  violative 
of  the  rights  of  other  nations,  and  destructive  of 
our  own  peace,  honor,  and  concord;  I  know  that 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  own  party  are 
sound  and  reliable  in  this  respect;  and  I  believe 
that  their  conservative  influence  would  harmo¬ 
nize  with  his  own  disposition.  I  am  the  more 
assured  of  this  because  I  observe  that  in  his, let¬ 
ter  of  acceptance  there  is  no  recognition  of  the 
resolutions,  (which  were  not  considered  by  the 
Convention  as  forming  a  part  of  the  platform,) 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  prudent  and  conservative 
tone,  which  met  with  the  approbation  of  even  the 
judicious  and  experienced  Editors  of  the  National 
Intelligencer — ihemselves,  par  excellence,  the  foes 
of  all  fillibustering.  In  an  additional  article  no¬ 
ticing  Mr.  Buchanan’s  letter  of  acceptance,  they 
■said : 


"We  may  rniy,  however,  that  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
official  letter  of  acceptance,  while  not  expressly  re¬ 
pudiating  the  extreme  and  exceptionable  doctrines 
foisted  into  the  Democratic  confessions  of  faith  by 
the  Cincinnati  Convention,  does  not,  by  its  spirit 
and  tenor,  incline  us  to  hope  that  he  means  if 
elected,  so  to  construe  those  doctrines  as  to  disarm 
them  of  their  mischievous  significance  and  evil  ten¬ 
dency.  Indeed  we  can  give  no  other  meaning  than 
this  to  Mr.  Buchanan’s  declaration  when  he  says 
that  he  accepts  the  ‘resolutions  constituting  the 
platform  of  the  principles  erected  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion’  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  prompts  his 
acceptance  of  the  nomination  tendered  to  him  by  his 
party,  namely,  a  desire  so  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  high  office  to  which  he  aspires  as  ‘to  allay'do- 
mestic  strife,  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  for¬ 


eign  nations,  and  promote  the  best  interests  of 
Republic.” 

At  present  the  prospects  is  that  the  conserva. 
tive  Whig  vote  will  be  so  divided  as  to  defeat  a 
popular  election  and  throw  the  decision  upoa 
the  House  of  Representatives— at  all  times  aa 
event  to  be  deprecated,  but  at  this  period  pecu. 
liarly  pernicious  and  dangerous,  and  threateniai^ 
the  rudest  shock  to  our  system.  What  the  re' 
sult  will  be  I  will  not  venture  to  predict,  but  I 
will  say  that  I  do  not  see  the  least  probability  cf 
Mr.  Fillmore’s  election  by  the  House  of  Repre, 
sentatives.  I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  in  the  Whigs  (bj 
which  I  mean  those  who  have  affiliated  with  no 
other  party,)  to  throw  their  votes  for  Mr.  Buch¬ 
anan  as  the  strongest  of  the  candidates  opposed 
to  the  Northern  Sectional  party.  This  they  may 
do  w'ithout  renouncing  their  old  political  faith 
w'ithout  stain  of  honor  or  suspicion  of  apostacy! 
The  motive  being  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  the 
defeat  of  a  party  which  is  founded  on  geograph¬ 
ical  discriminations  and  bound  together  by  dan¬ 
gerous  sectional  schemes,  the  act  will  be  vindi¬ 
cated  by  disinterested  patriotism. 

For  my  part,  1  shall  not  abjure  my  poliiica 
creed,  and,  having  in  view  but  the  one  objec 
which  I  have  stated,  I  shall  bold  myself  ready  k 
take  any  other  course  which  may  be  necessary  k 
effect  that  object.  Should  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Fill 
more’s  friends  be  realized ;  should  it  appear  thai 
he  is  more  likely  to  carry  the  great  body  of  ih( 
patriotic,  but  quiet  people,  who  generally  conn 
to  the  rescue  in  times  of  public  peril ;  that  he  i> 
in  short,  the  best  able  to  subdue  this  storm  ol  sec 
tional  passion  and  prejudice,  I  shall  rejoice  to  sei 
him  again  filling  the  chair  of  State.  But  I  wil 
not  aflectan  unalloyed  gratification ;  for  I  cannn 
forget  that  he  is  the  candidate  of  a  party  whid 
has  proscribed  Whigs  who  were  not  members  o 
“the  order” — of  a  party  which  boasted  thalitliai 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Whig  and  Democraii 
parties,  and  which  has  pronounced  both  of  then 
corrupt. 

Whatever  the  result,  I  shall  be  content  if  ih 
dangerous  excitement  which  threatens  ourpeac 
and  union  can  be  calmed  down,  so  that  the  ei 
treme  opinions  which  have  their  roots  in  preju 
dice  and  passion  may  wither  awa)'.  Then  a  lit 
era]  forbearance  and  kindly  toleration  of  diffei 
ent  sentiments  may  resume  their  influence.  1 
this  cannot  be  done,  if  the  South  and  the  Non 
are  to  regard  one  another  as  enemies,  then  sow 
er  or  later  our  “house,  divided  against  itself, 
must  fall.  Then  we  shall  have  to  say,  wit 
Pantheus — 

Venit  smma  dies  et  ineluctabile  tempus 

Dardanice. 

But  ours  will  be  a  sadder  fate  than  that  ( 
Priam’s  empire ;  for  it  was  not  the  Dardama 
people  by  whom  the  inevitable  doom  of  Troy  wi 
fixed.  A  foreign  foe  beat  down  her  lofty  wal 
and  destroyed  the  high  renown  of  Teucer’s  raci 
but  we  shall  fall  by  our  own  suicidal  hands;  « 
will  kindle  the  flames  which  shall  destroy  n 
edifice  of  our  constitaiional  Union  ;  ourseK 
will  break  the  bonds  of  harmonious  interest  ai 
fraternal  concord  which  have  held  us  together! 
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one  people.  May  Heaven  inspire  us  with  wis¬ 
dom  to  avert  so  sad  a  catastrophe  ! 

Very  truly,  my  dear  sir,  your  friend, 

JAS.  ALFRED  PEARCE. 
To  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Franklin, 

Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 


P.  S.  I  add  a  letter  of  Mr.  Clay  to  Rev.  Walter 
Colton,  which  shows  his  opinion  in  1843,  of  the 
effect  of  the  abolition  movements  of  that  day : 

Ashland,  Sept.  2, 1813. 

Mr  Dear  Sir  : — Allow  me  to  suggest  a  subject 
for  one  of  your  tracts,  which,  treated  in  your  pop¬ 
ular  and  condensed  way,  I  think  would  be  attended 
with  great  and  good  effect.  I  mean  abolition. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  ultras  of  that  party  are 
extremely  mischievous,  and  are  hurrying  on  the 
country  to  fearful  consequences.  They  are  not  to  be 
conciliated  by  the  Whigs.  Engrossed  with  a  single 
idea,  they  care  for  nothing  else.  They  would  see 
the  administration  of  the  government  precipitate 
the  nation  into  absolute  ruin  before  they  would 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  arrest  its  career.  They 
treat  worst  and  denounce  most  those  who  treat 
them  best,  who  so  far  agree  with  them  as  to  admit 
slavery  to  be  an  evil.  Witness  their  conduct 
towards  Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Adams  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  towards  me. 

I  will  give  you  an  outline  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  would  handle  it :  Show  the  origin  of  slavery ; 
trace  its  introduction  to  the  British  Government. 
Show  how  it  is  disposed  of  by  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution  ;  that  it  is  left  exclusively  to  the  States,  ex¬ 
cept  in  regard  to  fugitives,  direct  taxes,  and  repre¬ 
sentation.  Show  that  the  agitation  of  the  question 
in  the  free  States  will  first  destroy  all  harmony, 
and  finally  lead  to  disunion,  perpetual  war,  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  African  race,  ultimate  military  des¬ 
potism. 

But  the  great  aim  and  object  of  your  tract  should 
be  to  arouse  the  working  classes  in  the  free  States 
against  abolition.  Depict  the  consequences  to 
them  of  immediate  abolition.  The  slaves,  being 
free,  would  be  dispersed  throughout  the  Union; 
they  would  enter  into  competition  with  the  free 
laborer — with  the  American,  the  Irish,  the  Ger¬ 
man — reduce  his  wages,  be  confounded  with  him, 
and  affect  his  moral  and  social  standing.  And,  as 
the  ultras  go  both  for  abolition  and  amalgamation, 
show  that  their  object  is  to  unite  in  marriage  the 
laboring  white  man  and  the  laboring  black  woman ; 
to  reduce  the  white  laboring  man  to  the  despised 
and  degraded  condition  of  the  black  man. 

I  would  show  their  opposition  to  colonization ; 
show  its  humane,  religious,  and  patriotic  aims ;  that 
they  are  to  separate  those  whom  God  has  separated, 
why  do  the  abolitionists  oppose  colonization  ?  To 
keep  and  amalgamate  together  the  two  races,  in 
violation  of  God’s  will,  and  to  keep  the  blacks  here, 
that  they  may  interfere  with,  degrade,  and  debase 
the  laboring  whites.  Show  that  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  co-operating  with  the  abolitionists  for 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  Union,  Ac.  You  can 
make  a  powerful  article  that  will  be  felt  in  every 
extremity  of  the  Union.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
it  will  do  great  good.  Let  me  hear  from  you  on 
this  subject. 

HENRY  CLAY. 


LETTEE  OF  HON.  THOS.  G.  PEATT. 


In  response  to  the  communications  received 
from  many  of  my  brother  Whigs,  I  deem  it  my 
privilege,  in  this  manner,  to  counsel  with  all  in 
relation  to  the  course  which  patriotism  and  duty 
would  seem  to  indicate  as  proper  in  the  present 
political  crisis. 

No  lover  of  his  country  whose  judgment  is  un¬ 
biased  by  party  zeal  and  uncontrolled  by  North¬ 
ern  or  Southern  fanaticism,  can  fail  to  see  the 
pending  danger  to  the  Union. 

The  first  duty  of  eveiy  man  who  loves  his 
country  and  her  institutions,  is  to  provide  for 
their  safety.  The  life  of  the  nation  is  in  danger. 
It  must’^be  saved;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it 
be  permissable  to  us  to  discuss  oui*differences  of 
opinion  upon  minor  subjects. 

I  say  that  the  life  of  the  Union  is  in  danger, 
because,  for  the  finst  time  in  our  history,  a  party 
has  been  formed  composed  exclusively  of  citizens 
of  one  section  of  the  country,  bound  together  by 
the  single  bond  of  an  alliance  for  offensive  wat- 
fare  against  the  other  section.  That  the  success 
of  such  a  party  would  imperil  the  Union  has 
been  recently  demonstrated  by  an  address  of  Mr. 
Fillmore,  and  will,  it  is  submitted,  be  apparent 
to  all  who  will  bestow  a  moment’s  consideration 
upon  the  existing  posture  of  political  affairs.  ’ 

The  value  of  the  slave  property  at  the  South, 
is  not  less  than  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  other  property 
in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  last  cen¬ 
sus.  This  property  is  not  only  recognized,  but 
so  far  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  as  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  Federal  Government  the  duty  of 
restoring  to  his  owner  the  slave  who  may  escape 
into  another  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  For  years  past  this  constitutional  obli¬ 
gation  has  been  not  only  repudiated  by  some  of  ! 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  but  political  parties  ' 
have  been  organized  in  all  with  the  avowed  ob-  ' 
ject  of  liberating  the  slaves,  and  thus  not  only 
depriving  the  South  of  this  vast  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty,  but  subjecting  it  to  all  the  horrors  which' 
would  necessarily  result  from  such  a  consum¬ 
mation.  ^  addition  to  all  this,  whilst  the  abo¬ 
litionists  on  the  one  hand  openly  avow  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  Constitution  and  their  desire  to; 
destroy  a  government  which  imposes  obligations 
repudiated  by  them,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
Southern  men,  goaded  by  the  incessant  attacks; 
of  their  Northern  fellow  citizens  upon  their  feel¬ 
ings,  their  property,  and  their  constitutional, 
rights,  express  the  belief  that  the  interests  of  thej 
South  would  be  more  effectually  protected  by  a' 
separation  of  the  slave  from  the  non^slavehold- 
ing  States,  and,  therefore,  rather  promote  than 
interpose  to  prevent  a  result  so  calamitous.  We 
have  hitherto  disregarded  the  danger  which 
such  a  state  of  feeling  and  such  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  would  indicate  as  most  imminent))  becaus^ 
we  have  assumed  that  such  sentiments' and  ac¬ 
tion  could  only  be  attributed  to  a  small  minority 
of  our  Northern  brethren.  But  now,  when  thh 
sectional  exasperation  has  been  made  availaoir 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  party  calling  itsel: 
Republican,  under  whose  banner,  for  the  firs 
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(^positidin  to  S6ufirern‘rl^ts  tM  ifttetests  hnve 
unUtd  in  nominating,  with  alleged  probabilities 
of  Buceess,  a  purely  aeetional  ticket  for  the  PreS- 

j  jdency  and  Vice  Presjd*®®!  of  the  United  States, 

y  Jio,  longer;»hdt  eur  eyes  to  the  reality  of 

J^eitpreftetung  danger  ;  cannot  but  feel  that 

.meiM,ec«|ss>f.  shch4’paf^‘  be  the  death 

y  knell  Of  the  Union.  .  The  unpatriotic  purposes 
of  this  sectional  parly  are  but  too  manifest. 

.  .Many  pf  its  supporters  arow  their  object  and 
(purpoyi?  to  be  disuti^op,  and  have  even  gprie  so 
,:far  in  the]maapeas,9riheir  ’fana,ticism,as:tp  dese¬ 
crate  the  flag  of  idur  country  by ,  obliterating 
.fipona  ip5  ponstellyiion  the  fifteen  stars  which  rep- 
... resent  ibe  siayeholding  States,  apd  displaying  as 
ithar,  pa;rty  .ian,nw  that  flag  with  but  sixteen  of  its 
.stars  remaining -to  represent  the  si^tepn  non- 
slavenoldmg  States.  It  is  manifest  jtfiat  those 
Ttho  disavow  the  object  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
ineyimble  result. 

,  /The  Whigs  of  Maryland  whom  I  have  the 
.hjOnpr  t,b  address,  need  no  proof  to  convince  them 
.that ;  calatnitous  consequences  would  flow  from 
.;,the  success  of  this  sectional  party.  They  each 
and , all  Anou?  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Fremont, 
and  the  administration  of  the  Government  by 
him  upon  the  principles  of  his  party,  would  ne- 
ces^rily ..ocpasipn  a  dissolution  of  the  Federal 
iiUniohj  to  which  they  have  been  taught  to  look  as 
th(6  apprce  of  nationabslrength  and  of  individual 
.prosperity  and  happiness. 

I. have  known  the  Whigs  of  my  State  too  long, 
I  estimate  their  patriotism  too*  highly,  I  have 
-1  (associated  with  fhem  too  intimately,  to  suppose 
:,;it  peoessary  for  a  moment  to  ofier  an  argument 
_i,tG  them  in  behalf  of  their  country.  They  appre¬ 
ciate,  as, fully  .as  I  could  [depict,  the  horrors  of 
fdisunion ;  they  .will  see  the  loss  of  national 
Strength,  the  internal  ditssenlions,  the  fatal  pheck 
to  civilization  apd  freedom,  the  contempt  of  the 
world  which  would  be  the  consequences  of  such 
»  qalamity.  The  Whigs  of  Maryland,  who 
.lhaye  followed  the  lead  pf  such  patriots  as  Clay 
viand  Webster,  “will  never  keep  step  to  any  other 
■  imnstc  than  that  of  the  Union.” 

:  ..lit,  therefore,  only  remains  to  inquire  what 
.  .  course  shall  be  taken  tp  rebuke  sectional  fanati- 
■cism.  and  [preserve  our  country  from  the  dangers 
of  jits  success. 

You  are  aware  that  this  Republican  party, 

;  which  we  all.  agree  . must  be  put  down  at  all 
ibazards,  is  opposed  by, two  other  party  organi- 
-,:zations  :  the  American,  headed  by  Messrs.  Fill¬ 
more  and.  Donelson,  and  the  Pemocratic,  led  on 
by  [Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge.  You 
iWill  recollect  that  Mr.  Fillmore,  prior  to  his  re- 
cent  wisit  to  Europe,  abandon d  the  Whig  party 
.and  became  a  member  of  the  former  of  ihcae 
.organizations,  which  boasted  that  it  had  risen 
upon  Ihcidownfall  of  the  Whig  party,  and  which 

Eroclaimed  that  the  corruptions  of  the  Whig  and 
►emocratic  parties  constituted  the  necessity  of 
its  existence.  You  know  that  he  and  Andrew 
Jackson  Donelson  have  been  nominated  by  this 
paniys(DQt;by  the  Whig  party,)  for  the  Presiden- 
idy  and  Vice  Presidency,  and  you  will  admit  that 
raeipmociples  of  proscription  because  of  religious 
!opini©nfl,  iiuid  Dtb*r  repudiated  tenets  of  this 
aifiw 'party,  are  iu  direct  antagonism  with  the 


principles  of  that  good  old,  Whig  party  to  whiclt 
toe  are  still  attmhed,  ,and  which  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  Mr.  Fillmore.  It  is  not  my  object  in 
referring  to  these  facts  to  deny  to  the  American 
party,  since  the  secession  of  its  abolition  adhe¬ 
rents,  a  fair  claim  to  nationality;  nor  to  deny 
the  patriotism  and  virtue  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  nor 
his  emiuent  qualification  for  the  ofiicc  of  Chief 
Magistrate.  But  I  do  deduce  from  them  the 
necessary  conclusion  that  as  Whigs,  we  owe  no 
party  allegiance  to  Messrs.  Fillmore  and  Donel¬ 
son,  members  and  nominees  of  the  American 
party.  I  deduce  the  conclusion  that,  as  Whigs, 
we  are  riot  only  at  liberty,  bat  that  as.  patriots 
we  are  bound,  by  every  obligation  to  our  .country 
and  posterity,  to  throw  aside,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  feelings  of  hostility  which  Mr.  Fillmore’s 
desertion  of  our  party  would  be  calculated  to 
engender,  an^,  on  the  other  hand,  to  forget  for 
the  ^ine  our  former  battles  wdih  the  Democratic 
party,  and  to  ask  ourselves  but  one  question— 
wHch  of  the  two  national  organizations  pflbrs  the 
best  guarantee  of  success  in  crushing  out  of  exis¬ 
tence  this  new  and  monstrous  sectional  party 
which  threatens  the  life  of,  your  country  1  I  do 
not  propose  to  examine  the  relative  claims  of  the 
two  national  parties  or  their  nominees  to  our 
support.  It  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  permissable 
in  the  present  crisis  to  interpose  our  individual 
differences  of  opinion  upon  minor  questions.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  election  of 
either  national  nominee  would  secure  the  Union ; 
and  the  only  question  permitted  by  patriotism 
is,  whether  our  support  of  the  one  or  the  other 
would  more  certainly  prove  successful  % 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this  inquiry,  having 
shown  that  no  political  allegiance  to  Messrs. 
Fillmore  and  Donelson  will  interpose  to  prevent 
the  fair  exercise  of  our  judgment  on  that  side,  I 
propose  briefly  to  inquire  whether  there  is  ant'- 
thing  to  prevent  our  support  of  the  Democralic 
nominees,  if  after  investigation,  we  shall  believe 
that  our  vote  in  their  favor  would  more  certainly 
secure  the  safety  of  our  country.  It  cannot  have 
escaped  your  observation  that  the  political  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
parties  have  battled  for  thirty  years,  with  varied 
success,  have  been  for  the  most  part  settled  by 
the  fiat  of  the  people,  and  that  such  as  have  not 
been  so  definitelv  disposed  of  have  been  either 
abandoned  by  the  one  or  adopted  by  the  other 
of  those  parties;  so  that  now  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  halls  of  State  and  Federal 
legislation  are  found  indiscriminately  advocating 
and  opposing  the  same  principles  and  measures. 
Not  only  is  there  no  principle  of  political  antag¬ 
onism  which  should  prevent  Whigs  and  Demo¬ 
crats  acting  together  for  the  benefit  of  their  com¬ 
mon  country,  but  it  is  confidently  submitted  that 
upon  the  only  vital  question,  that  which  now 
agitates  and  endangers  the  country,  the  two 
parlies  fully  accord.  The  Whig  and  Democratic 
platforms  upon  the  slavery  question  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-two  were  identical ;  and  there 
being  no  Whig' nominees  before  the  people,  it 
might  be  suggested  that  consistency  would  rather 
require  than  oppose  the  support  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominees  by  Whigs.  The  controlling  in¬ 
quiry  to  the  patriot  now  recurs,  which  of  the  two 
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ttiotuU  organiaiationa  can  by  bis  mote  be  made  most 
trtainly  successful  ? 

Every  Maryland  Whig  will  b*  bound  by  every 
ieof  duty  to  vote  as  his  judgment  shall  decide 
his  question. 

It  may  not  be  immaterial  to,  observe  that 
leither  of  the  national  nominees  will  obtain 
hroughout  this  broad  land  any  votes  which  will 
lot  be_  cast  by  national  conservative  citizens, 
tnd  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  crisis  that 
rote  should  be  divided  between  two  national  cun - 
iidates  whilst  the  entire  anti-national  vote  will 
)f  concentrated  upon  the  sectional  nominee. 
To  judge  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
jational  Organizations  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace 
minutely  the  drigin  of  the  American  party.  It 
Insufficient  to  bring  to  your  recollection  that  it 
urns  originally  comnosed,  North  and  South,  of 
ibe  dissatisfied  members  of  the  two  parties,  and 
that  in  the  North  its  original  members  were 
chiefly  those  who  opposed  the  conservative  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  the  slavery  question  avowed  in  the 
platforms  of.the  two  old  parlies.  It  must  not  es¬ 
cape  your  recollection  that  upon  the  nomination 
ofMessrs.  Fillmore  and  Donelson  a  large  major- 
:iv  of  the  Northern  delegates  seceded  from  the 
Convention,  declared  their  intention  not  to  sup¬ 
port  those  nominees,  and  subsequently  united  in 
tbenomination  of  Mr.  Fremont.  This  separa- 
;;on  of  the  sectional  from  the  national  portion  of 
lieAmerican  party  has  occurred  in  every  North¬ 
ern  State  in  the  Confederacy.  1  deduce  from  these 
facts  the  nationality  of  the’ supporters  of  Messrs. 
Fillmore  and  Donelson,  and  I  submit  the  inquiry 
for  the  honest  decision  of  those  to  whom  this 
paper  is  addressed,  what  non-slave-holding  State 
tan  this  national  branch  of  the  American  party, 
ius  shorn  of  the  larger  portion  of  its  original 
i'rength,  promise  its  nominees  ?  Let  the  Whigs  of 
liaryland  ponder  upon  the  view  of  this  subject  I 
are  endeavored  to  present  to  their  consideration , 
ari  no  one  of  them  wall  say  that  a  single  non¬ 
ave-holding  State  is  certain  for  Fillmore  and 
belson.  Time,  JiAinfc,  will  develop  the  fact 
jatMe.ssrs.  Fillmore.and  Donelson  will  be  left 
ii'but  an  electoral  'ticket  in  most  of  the  free 
-aies,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  the  deliberate  convic- 
moi  my  judgment  that  they  will  not  carry  asin- 
ie  non-slaveholding  State  in  the  Union.  If  I 
bright,  or  even  approximate  the  truth  in  the 
iew  I  have  taken,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that 
rir conservative  vote  for  the  American  nominee 
Mth  will  be  equivalent  to  a  vote  for  Mr.  Fre- 
as  it  will  be  a  vote  taken  from  Mr. 
“chanan,  his  only  real  competitor. 

Itis  clear,  then,  that  to  the  South  alone  can 
-  friends  of  Messrs.  Fillmore  and  Donelson 
« lor  the  probable  chance  of  an  electoral  vote ; 
'“It  is  to  the  States  qf  Maryland,  Tennessee, 
rotucky  and  Missouri  that  they  profess  to  look 
>in  the  greatest  hope  of  success.  It  is  manifest 
;®t  if  this  hope  were  realized,  it  might  indeed 
'Vent  the  election  of  Messrs.  Buchanan  and 
"rkinridge  by  the  people,  but  it  would  only 
'ow  the  election  of  President  into  the  present 
o^t  of  Representatives,  composed  as  that  House 
*■  is,  Doe.s  not  the  election  of  this  same 
'®e,  after  a  contest  of  two  months,  of  a  Black 
•publican  Speaker  adqionisli  us  of  the  danger 
uich  an  experiment  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  our 


olitieai  fabric  would  b«»hakau  to  its  very  fouu- 

ationa  by  thit  elaction  of  President  being  thrown 
upon  the  present  House  of  Representatives  I  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  certain  beyond  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  a  doubt,  that  the  vote  of  the  Slates  in¬ 
dicated  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  when  added  to  that 
of  the  other  Southern  States,  would  secure  his 
election  and  the  consequent  safety  of  the  Union  'I 
It  is  obvious  that  in  this  condition  of  the  canvass 
the  only  serious  contest  is  that  between  Fremont 
and  Buchanan  ;  that  the  only  possible  result  that 
the  most  sanguine  of  the  friends  of  Fillmore  and 
Donelson  can  hope  to  obtain  is  to  carry  the  con¬ 
test  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Who 
can  conceive  any  thing  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  more  insane  in  political  action,  than 
such  a  course  of  conduct  leading  to  such  a  re¬ 
sult  1  Suppose  Mr.  Fillmore  to  reach  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  the  votes  of  four  or  five 
States,  (his  utmost  possible  strength,)  no  man 
can  seriously  contend  that  he  would  be  elected 
President,  and  assuredly  few  will  be  found  bold 
enough  to  assert  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
he  ought  to  be.  The  only  effect,  then,  of  giving 
the  electoral  vote  of  any  portion  of  the  South  to 
Mr.  Fillmore  would  be  to  transfer  the  contest 
between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Fremont  from  the 
hustings  to  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
the  danger  to  our  country,  now  sufficiently  menac¬ 
ing,  would,  in  that  event,  be  appalling  indeed. 
»Whq  can  contemplate  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
contingency  without  feeling  that  he  would  be  a 
traitor  to  his  country  if  he  failed  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  avert  so  awful  a  calamity  1 

I  deem  it,  then,  to  be  my  duty,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  who  believe  with  me  that  the  election  of 
Fremont  would  be  the  death-knell  of  the  Union, 
to  unite  in  the  support  ofMessrs.  Buchanan  and 
Breckinridge ;  and  I  shall  sustain  their  election 
to  the  best  of  ray  ability.  Whilst  I  concede  that 
there  are  certain  principles  hitherto  professed  by 
the  party  which  nominated  them  that  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  our  support,  yet  on  the  great  issues  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  the  platform 
on  which  they  stand  meets  my  cordial  approval, 
and  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  party  which 
I  now  address,  and  to  whose  kind  favor  I  owe 
the  honor  of  holding  the  seat  I  now  occupy,  and 
which  1  shall  cease  to  hold  after  the  4th  of 
March  next  by  the  fiat  of  that  party  to  which 
Mr.  Fillmore  has  attached  himself,  and  which  is 
now  dominant  in  the  Legislature  of  my  native 
State. 

Let  Maryland  Whigs  remember  that  the  polit¬ 
ical  battle  now  being  fought  is  one  of  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  to  them  ;  that  the  ^maintenance  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South  is  the  issue 
tendered  to  the  American  people  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  (as  the  Whigs  have  no  candi¬ 
date)  by  that  party  alone ;  that  upon  this  issue 
the  Republican  party  have  staked  the  Union,  and 
in  such  a  battle,  upon  such  an  issue,  they  must 
be  true  to  those  who  are  doing  battle  in'  our  be¬ 
half.  It  would  be  indeed  sad,  if,  in  such  a  con¬ 
test,  the  conservative  strength  of  the  country 
should  not  be  united  :  it  would  be  as  strange  as 
sad,  if,  in  such  a  contest,  Southern  men  should 
not  be  found  battling  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  constitutional  rights. 

In  thus  accomplishing  what  1  believe  to  be  a 
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duty,  I  shall  be  inexpressibly  gratified  if  I  shall 
find  myself  sustained  by  the  approval  of  my  fel¬ 
low  Whigs,  who  have  refused  to  abandon  either 
the  party  or  the  principles  in  support  of  which 
we  shall  remain  at  perfect  liberty  to  reorganize 
tis  soon  as  our  common  efforts  shall  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  averting  the  perils  that  now  threaten 
our  beloved  country. 

THOMAS  G.  PRATT. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  JNO.  W.  CBISFIELD. 


Me.  Cbisfield,  after  acknowledging  the  com¬ 
pliment  their  presence  and  call  implied,  which, 
he  said,  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unmerited, 
and  expressing  his  thanks,  proceeded,  in  sub- 
stance_io  say;  That  they  all  knew  his  antece¬ 
dents;' that  it  was  well  known  he  had  always 
been  a  Whig,  and  under  all  circumstances,  as 
well  in  the  darkest  hours  of  defeat  as  in  the  hour 
of  triumph,  had  stood  under  the  banner  of  that 
party,  proud  to  do  battle  in  its  support.  He  had 
done  so,  because  the  leading  principles  of  that 
party  and  the  doctrines  it  proclaimed  were  just 
and  patriotic,  and  had  the  unqualified  approval 
of  h^  heart  and  judgment.  These  principles, 
in  his  opinion,  so  just,  .so  conservative,  so  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Constitution,  had  been  so  long 
cherished,  and  so  ardently  loved,  that  he  could 
no  more  shake  them  off  or  change  them  than  he 
could  change  his  opinions  of  religion  or  of  mor¬ 
als.  And  he  felt  sure  that  no  one  expected  him 
to  do  it.  He  reavowed  them,  and  declared  that 
as  they  had  been  the  rulers  of  his  political  con¬ 
duct  in  the  past,  so  they  would  be  in  the  future, 
whenever,  from  the  state  of  parties  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country,  those  principles  should  be 
in  issue.  But  unfortunately  that  was  not  now; 
the  Whig  parly  was  not  a  party  to  this  fight; 
Whig  principles  are  not  in  issue;  and  Whig 
candidates  were  not,  and  would  not  be  in  the 
field.  New  parties  had  been  formed,  new  issues 
had  been  joined,  and  upon  these  all  Southern 
men  could  stand  side  by  side.  The  real  contest 
now  was  between  Southern  rights' and  Northern 
fanaticism.  In  this  .state  of  circumstances,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  solemn  duty  to  lay  aside  ancient 
prejudices,  and  fraternize  with  that  parly  now 
organized,  and  in  the  field,  which  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  offers  the  best  guarantee  of  its  own  success 
and  of  safety  for  our  national  and  domestic  in¬ 
stitutions;  and  in  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
after  dispassionately  examining  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  he  had  come  to  the  determination  now  for 
the  first  time  publicly  announced,  to  give  his 
support — his  cordial  and  energetic  support — to 
the  nominees  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  would  briefly  assign  some  of 
the  reasons  which  had  brought  him  to  this  deter¬ 
mination. 

He  could  not  support  Mr.  Fillmore.  He  was 
a  supporter  of  his  adminislrc^lion ;  he  thought  it. 
one  of  the  purest  and  best  which  had  transpired 
in  his  time;  and  if  it  could  be  restored,  as  he 


thought  it  was,  he  would  prefer  it  over  all  oil 
He  had,  too,  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr. 
more  personally,  and  if  he  could  regard  him 
as  he  formerly  had,  he  would  perhaps  prefer 
for  the  high  office  which  he  once  filled,  ove 
others.  But  he  had  changed.  The  painful, 
clasion  had  been  forced  upon  him  that  Mr.  1 
more  was  not  now  what  he  had  been.  He 
become  a  member  of  a  secret  political  organ 
tion,  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  destrucuv 
the  freedom  of  political  opinion,  and  at  war  \ 
the  theory  of  man’s  capacity  for  self-governn 
— an  organization  proscriptive  in  its  chara 
and  intolerant  of  religious  freedom,  which 
forced  its  jesuitical  policy  by  oaths  not  aatl 
ized  by  law  and  demoralizing  in  their  tendej 
He  is,  as  we  are  informed,  “a  member  in  o, 
standing  of  Council  No.  177,”  in  western  I 
York.  If  this  be  so,  as  few  will  doubt,  it  is  a 
truth.  Its  discovery  crimsoned  his  cheek  i 
shame.  In  allowing  himself  to  be  placed  in 
position,  Mr.  Fillmore  has  been  unjust  to  1 
self,  and  reckless  of  his  own  fame.  But  th 
not  all ;  he  has  unwhigged  himself;  he  has 
come  a  member  of  an  organization  which  bo 
of  having  arisen  upon  the  ruins,  and  in  spii 
the  opposition,  of  the  Whig  party,  and  procla 
in  its  well  considered  confession  of  faith,  th 
is  not  responsible  for  the  obnoxious  errois 
violated  pledges  of  that  party.  He  consorts 
Andrew  Jackson  Douelson,  the  defamerof 
Administration  and  the  reviler  of  the  Whig 
ty,  a  Democrat  of  the  stamp  most  odiou 
Whigs ;  and  he  now  demands  of  us,  as  W 
our  support  of  this  extraordinary  and  anoma 
association.  At  this  moment  he  is  carrying 
banner  of  those  who  conspired  for  the  des 
tion  of  the  Whig  party.  With  these  facts  hi 
him,  he  could  not  recognize  Mr.  Fillmore 
Whig ;  he  had  disrobed  himself  of  that  tide 
is  an  alien  from  the  fold,  and  had  not  a  .shi 
of  a  claim,  based  on  old  party  associations,  t 
support  of  the  few  who  still  remain  conMa 
the  ancient  faith. 

But  if  he  were  willing,  in  consideration  o 
services,  to  overlook  these  serious  objectio 
Mr.  Fillmore,  he  could  not  support  him  wi 
i-also  supporting  Mr.  Donelson.  The  two  ai 
dissolubly  blended;  and  he  would  not  vot 
Mr.  Donelson.  He  had  not  a  single  qnal 
tion  to  recommend  him  for  the  high  plac 
which  he  is  nominated;  and  to  old  Whigs, 
perhaps  the  most  objectionable  man  who  ( 
be  named.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  not 
ing  to  vote  for  any  man  for  Vice  Pres 
whom  he  would  be  unwilling  to  trust  a.sl 
dent.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  blasted 
of  the  Whig  triumph  of  1840.  Who  wou 
willing  to  see  Mr.  Donelson  President  1  Ni 
he  would  venture  to  say ;  and  yet,  if  the 
more  ticket  prevails,  he  may,  and  probably 
be.  Twice  have  the  Whigs  carried  the 
dential  election,  and  on 'both  occasions,  sci 
had  the  shout  of  triumph  ceased  to  re-echo  1 
they  were  called  upon  to  mourn  the  de 
their  President.  What  right  have  we  to( 
late  upon  exemption  from  a  like  calamity 
next  Presidential  term?  What  gnaranlef 
we  that  Mr.  Fillmore  will  not  also  be  i; 
and  if  he  should  be,  who  is  not  appalled 
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idea  of  the  duties  of  that  high  station’  devoltring 
on  Mr.  Donelson  1  Who  does  not  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  entrusting  him  with  the  whole 
ower  of  this  Government;  of  placing  in  his 
ands  its  army  and  its  navy;  of  committing  to 
his  management  its  foreign  policy ;  and  of  leav¬ 
ing  to  his  charge  the  settlement  of  the  perilous 
questions  of  domestic  policy  which  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  are  rudely  agitating  the  Union  of  these 
States,  and  threatening  dissolution*?  He  could 
not  vote  for  Mr.  Donelson ;  and  if  any  one  should 
twit  him  for  supporting  Mr.  Buchanan  because 
he  is  a  Democrat,  Mr.  C.  would  just  remind  him 
(hat  Mr.  Donelson,  also,  is  a  Democrat,  with  the 
stain  of  Know-nothingism  and  incapacity  super- 
added. 

But  if  he  waved  these  considerations,  there 
were  other  reasons,  still  more  conclusive,  which 
obliged  him  at  this  crisis  to  give  his  sgpport  to 
Mr.  Buchanan.  The  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  unhappily,  is  a  contest  between  the 
North  and  the  Sonth — between 'abolitionism  and 
free-soilism  on  the  one  side,  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  southern  rights  and  the  Union  on  the 
other.  This  was  the  real  issue,  and  he  might 
say  the  only  issue  now  to  be  decided — and  one 
of  more  overwhelming  importance  was  never 
presented  for  decision  to  the  American  people. 
On  the  one  side  we  find  the  Republicans,  led  on 
by  Mr.  Fremont,  sustaining  the  ultra  northern 
view.  The  objects  of  this  party  are  unmistaka¬ 
ble  ;  they  are  humiliating  to  the  South,  and  de¬ 
structive  of  her  constitutional  rights  and  material 
interests.  The  Republicans  deny  to  her  her  just 
share  of  political  power ;  negative  those  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  which  were  intended  for  pro¬ 
tection,  and  without  which  she  would  never  have 
entered  the  Union.  And  is  there  no  danger  that 
they  may  triumph  1  Already  have  they  obtain¬ 
ed  control  of  nearly  every  State  legislature  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line;  they  have  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
elects  the  President  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  ; 
people  to  elect ;  and  to  preside  over  thedeliber-j 
ations  of  that  body,  they  have  elected  Mr.  Banks,  i 
who  boldly  avows,  that  sooner  than  abolition  ' 
and  free-soil  measures  should  fail,  he  would  “let 
the  Union  slide.”  The  people  of  the  Free  States, 
burning  with  fanaticism,  inflated  by  these  suc- 
ce.sses,  and  heedless  of  constitutional  restraints 
and  of  consequences,  are  madly  rushing  into  the 
Republican  ranks  with  a  unanimity  hitherto 
without  example;  and  it  may  w'ell  be  feared 
that  even  the  united  energies  of  all  southern  men 
and  the  conservatives  of  every  section  may  be 
too  feeble  to  resist  the  overwhelming  power. 
The  Union  trembles  under  the  blows  of  this  sec¬ 
tional  strife;  God  grant  that  the  fearful  catas¬ 
trophe  of  its  dissolution  m.ay  be  averted  !  The 
election  of  Frempnt  would  be  its  death-knell. 
If  his  supporters  are  strong  enough  to  elect  him, 
they  are  also  strong  enough  to  consummate  their 
designs  of  sectional  aggrandizement  and  southern 
humiliation;  and  in  spite  of  the  Constitution, 
they  will  assume  the  power  of  Congre.ss  to  legis¬ 
late  our  Slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States;  they  will  exclude  the  South  from  its 
just  righU  in  the  national  domain,  abolish  sla¬ 
very  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  repeal  the  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  bill  and  refuse  jo  admit  new  States 


into  the  Union  unless  they  repudiate  slavery. 
That  these  measures  would  follow  the  election 
of  Fremont  he  had  no  doubt ;  and  when  they 
did,  the  Union  would,  and  ought  to  be,  dissolved. 
These  measures,  and  each  of  them,  negative  im¬ 
portant  provisions  of  the  Constitution  inserted 
for  the  security  of  the  South,  and  if  persisted  in 
are  just  grounds  of  separation. 

Fellow  citizens,  do  you  appreciate  the  dangers 
which  encompass  you  ?  He  feared  we  were  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution  Gloom  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  shroud  the  luture ;  our  very  existence  as  a 
nation — as  one  united  people— in  all  probability 
depends  upon  the  result  of  this  election.  Our 
institutions  are  a.ssailed  in  their  most  vulnerable 
part.  The  torch  of  the  incendiary  is  blazing; 
the  citadel  of  the  Union  is  besieged  ;  and  this  is 
no  time  for  the  garrison  to  be  wasting  the  lime 
and  strength,  which  should  be  given  to  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  in  the.  indulgence  of  old  antipathies 
and  vain  di.sputes  ;  but  regardless  of  the  past,  and 
with  patriotic  devotion,  sacrificing,  on  the  altar 
of  our  common  country  our  ancient  prejudices 
and  preferences,  we  should  rally  under  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  that  leader  who  give  the  best  assurance  of 
his  ability  to  preserve  the  common  safety. 

If  we  concede  Mr.  Fillmore’s  entire  nationa¬ 
lity,  and  that,  if  elected,  his  energies  would  be 
devoted  in  good  faith  to  preserve  the  Union,  anti 
quell  all  .sectional  discord,  what  a.ssurance  have 
we  that  he  can  be  elected  ^  Does  any  one  be- 
lieve.that  he  can  be  1  He  Avho  thinks  he  can  be 
is  blind  to  the  .sign.s  of  the  times.  Mr.  C.  knew 
very  well  that  in  certain  quarters  studied  efforts 
had  been  made  to  produce  the  impression  that 
his  election  was  certain,  and  it  is  quite  jtossible 
that  there  are  those  whose  vision  does  not  reach 
beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  Somerset,  or  even 
of  the  Slate  of  Maryland,  who  may  think  so ; 
but  the  man  who  comprehends  within  hi.s  view 
the  whole  country,  and  the  present  state  of  par¬ 
ties,  who  has  observed  for  the  last  half-year  the 
varied  and  manifold  indications  of  popular  sen¬ 
timent,  and  is  familar  with  the  spirit  of  the 
American  press,  and  can  think  there  is  the  re¬ 
motest  probability  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
by  the  people,  has  become  insensible  to  evidence. 
Where  is  he  to  get  the  votes  ?  He  is  the  nomi¬ 
nee  of  the  American  party,  which,  if  it  was  even 
a  national  party,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  so 
by  the  defection  of  its  own  members.  A  large 
portion  of  the  members  from  the  free  Slates  of 
the  convention  which  nominated  him  at  that 
time  seceded,  and  went  over  to  the  Republicans; 
and  from  that  lime  to  this  the  work  of  sece.ssion 
has  been  going  on,  until  now  it  may  be  truth¬ 
fully  affirmed  that  the  American  party,  distinct 
from,  and  , unconnected  with,  the  R^ublicans, 
has  ceased  to  exist  in  those  States.  True,  indi¬ 
vidual  members  remain  firm;  but,  as  a  party, 
capable  any  where  in  those  States,  unless  it  be 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  effecting  anything, 
it  doe.s  not  exist.  Nor  can  he  expect  any  import¬ 
ant  aid  in  those  States  from  other  parties.  The 
Whig  party  there,  for  the  most  part,  lost  itself  in 
Americanism,  and  as  part  of  the  American  party 
has  gone  over  to  the  Republicans.  Except 
Choate  and  Winthrop,  and  probably  Everett,  of 
Massachusetts,  he  could  not  name  a  Whig  of 
New  England,  of  national  reputation,  who  was 
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not  DOW  a  Republican.  Even  the  most  active  1 
-and  able  supporters  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  adminis¬ 
tration  have  enlisted  in  the  Republican  ranks,  j 
Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  is  the  Republican  can- 1 
didate  for  Vice  President;  Collamer,  of  Ver- 
monf,  is  the  chosen  advocate  of  Republicanism 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Corwin,  of 
Ohio,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  slumping 
Indiana  for  Fremont ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  others  of  like  stamp. 

In  the  free  States  nearly  every  Whig  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation  may  now  be  found  among  the 
Republicans.  The  legislatures  of  those  Slates 
are  either  Republican  or  Democratic — not  Fill¬ 
more  Americans  ;  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tatives  there  are  scarcely  enough  members  from 
the  free  Stales  who  favor  Mr.  Fillmore's  election 
to  fill  the  cabinet  appointments,  even  if  they  were 
of  the  right  material ;  and  if  there  is  one  mem¬ 
ber  from  those  Slates  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates  who  favors  his  election,  Mr.  C.  could  not 
name  him.  Of  the  anti-democratic  press  of  those 
States  the  same  may  be  said.  Out  of  91  anti-de¬ 
mocratic  journals  from  the  free  States  which  ex¬ 
change  with  the  New  York  Herald,  78,  as  we 
learn  from  that  paper,  are  for  Fremont,  and  11 
for  Fillmore  and  2  for  Buchanan.  Shut  their 
eyes,  as  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fillmore  may,  the 
fact  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  whole  North 
and  West  are  either  Republican  or  Democratic ; 
and  no  reasonable  ground  exists  justifying  the 
belief  that  he  can  get  a  single  electoral  vote  in  the 
free  States,  unless  it  be  in  California,  of  which 
he  did  not  pretend  to  speak.  These  States  will 
vote  for  Buchanan  or  Fremont.  Mr.  C.  greatly 
feared  a  majority  of  them  would  go  for  the 
latter.  In  the  South,  Mr.  Fillmore  may  do  bet¬ 
ter.  His  friends  last  year  carried  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Kentuc^;  if  these  be  accorded 
to  him  now,  they  will  not  elect  him.  Can  he 
get  any  morel  Few,  if  any,  think  he  can  ;  but 
suppose  he  gets  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and 
Louisiana — and  his  most  sanguine  friends  claim 
no  more  in  the  South — still  he  is  greatly  in  the 
minority.  Then,  he  cannot  be  elected  by  the 
popular  vote ;  and  every  vote  thrown  for  him, 
with  that  view,  is  a  vote  throwp  away.  But 
votes  for  him  may  have  a  different  and  very 
mischievous  effect.'  If  he  carries  the  States  re¬ 
ferred  to,  or  even  a  considerable  portion  of  them, 
no  election  probably  will  be  effected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  election  will  be  referred  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Will  that  benefit  him  ? 

Certainly  not.  His  strength  in  that  House  is 
the  Fuller  squad ;  which  after  a  two,  months’ 
struggle  could  not  get  a  Speaker.  But  in  a  Pre¬ 
sidential  election,  when  the  vote  is  cast  by  Stales, 
it  would  have  even  less  effective  strength,  for 
’  they  are  in  the  majority  in  three  Slates  only, 
(Delaware,  Maryland  and  Kentucky,)  which 
would  give  him  three  votes  only.  Then  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  cannot  be  elected  by  the 
House.  If  it  goes  to  the  House,  Fremont  will 
be  elected,  or  there  will  be  no  election.  The 
Republicans  were  strong  enough  to  elect  Banks 
Speaker;  and  is  there  any  reasonable  ground  to 
doubt  their  ability  to  elect  Fremont  President  7 
They  have,  it  is  feared,  already  fourteen  States, 


I  and  it  requires  but  sixteen  to  elect.  Starting 
with  this  immense  odds  in  his  favor^  and  with 
I  the  patronage  of  the  government  at  his"  disposal, 

I  in  the  event  of  success,  his  friends  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  additional  Votes  re¬ 
quired.  He  considered,  then,  all  votes  given  for 
Fillmore  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  elec¬ 
tion  by  the  people,  and  of  throwing  it  into  the 
House,  as  votes  given  to  promote  Fremont’s 
election;  and  that  those  who,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  with  such  an  object,  cast  their 
votes,  are  unfriendly  to  tfie  South,  and  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  the  consequences  which  may  follow. 

If  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fillmore  could  reasona¬ 
bly  calculate  on  his  election,  or  if  the  contest 
was  between  him  and  Buchanan,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  say.  He  should  vote  in  silence  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  convictions  of  propriety,  feelins: 
assured  that,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  substantial  interests  of  the  country- 
above  all,  the  safety  of  the  Union — would  be 
preserved .  But  the  contest  is  not  between  them 
and  his  being  in  the  field,  at  least  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Stales,  can  be  productive  of  mischief  only. 
While  the  Freesoil  interests  are  all  cornbineri 
and  combining,  the  South  presents  a  divided 
front;  defeat  and  humiliation  are  the  certain 
consequences  of  these  tactics,  if  persevered  in. 
The  real  contest  is  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
Mr.  Fremont;  one  or  the  other  of  these  must 
succeed  ;  and,  as  betw^een  them,  he  held  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  Union-loving  man — of  every 
man  who  cherished  the  honor  of  the  South,  and 
de.sired  her  to  be  preserved  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  constitutional  rights  and  authority — to  give 
the  former  a  cheerful  and  unreserved  support. 
For  one,  he  intended  to  do  it.  The  ground  Mr. 
Buchanan  occupied  on  this  great  question  was 
the  true,  constitutional  and  only  safe  ground;  it 
corresponded  with  Mr.  C’s  long-cherished  and 
oft-repeated  opinions  ;  and  he  should  be  false  to 
those  opinions  if  he  hesitated,  at  this  time,  in 
giving  him  and  them  his  support.  He  thought 
that  the  duty  of  all,  Southern  men  especially.  He 
regretted  that  many  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
long  acted,  his  cherished  and  familiar  friends, 
thought  differently;  he  regretted  not  to  see  them 
around  him  to-night,  and  hear  their  familiar 
voices  cheering  him  onward — the  separation 
pained  him.  He  conceded  to  them  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  which  he 
claimed  for  himself ;  and  could  only  regret  that 
they  would  not  think  with  him.  He  believed  he 
was  right,  he  knew  he  was  sincere,  and  he  should 
act  up  to  his  duty,  painful  though  it  be.  Possi¬ 
bly  he  might  be  denounced  ;  better  men  had  been 
denounced,  and  he  knew  of  no  reason  why  he 
ought  to  expect  exemption ;  but  he  should  not 
hesitate  or  falter  ;  he  should  act  up  to  his  princi¬ 
ples,  and  according  to  his  sense  of  duty,  in  the 
face  of  all  denunciation.  He  was  not  afraid  to 
do  his  duty.  He  would  leave  consequences  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Crisfield,  after  having  told  an  anecdote 
illustrative  of  his  own  position,  again  tendered 
his  thanks  to  the  audience,  bid  them  good  night, 
and  retired. 
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SPEECH  OF  JAMES  B.  CLAY, 

delivered  at  the  union  meeting  in 

MASON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 

Mr.  Clay  being  called  for  was  introduced  to  the 
assemblage  as  an  Old-Line  Whig,  and  said  : 

ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow- Citizens  of  Mason 
County :  I  present  myself  before  you  on  this 
occasion  under  circumstances  peculiar  and  ei- 
iraordinary.  A  candidate  for  no  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people,  in  bad  health,  I  have  left  my 
tome  and  my  occupation  as  an  humble,  plain  far¬ 
mer,  at  the  request  of  those  in  whose  names  I  re¬ 
cognize  old  Whigs  and  Democrats,  to  come  here 
lo-day  to  cast  in  my  mite  and  to  strike  one  blow 
for  the  Union.  In  all  this  vast  assemblage  there 
are  perhaps  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons  j 
vbo  have  ever  seen  me  before,  and  not  that  num¬ 
ber  with  whom  I  have  the  least  personal  acquain-  ! 
lance.  You  have  all  of  you,  however,  heard  1 
my  name;  and  all  of  you  have  heard  the  vilest  I 
charges  made  against  me,  designed  and  calcula¬ 
ted  to  destroy  whatever  little  influence  I  might 
happen  to  possess  as  an  individual,  and  to  take 
(rom  me  the  confidence  and  respect  of  my  fellow 
men.  I  have  been  denounced  as  false  to  the 
memory  of  my  father,  and  as  a  renegade  to  his 
principles.  Fellow-citizens,  I  was  born  within 
(tone’s  throw  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  very  house 
in  which  my  father  died.  Educated  under  his 
care,  the  same  shades  of  Ashland  in  which  he  so 
much  delighted,  and  under  which  he  had  some 
of  his  noblest  inspiration,  gave  shelter  ^  me  in 
my  youthful  days.  I  thank  God  that,  by  my  own 
exertions,  I  have  been  able  to  preserve  that  spot 
in  his  family.  In  my  more  mature  manhood  I 
was  the  companion,  the  partner,  the  trusted 
friend  of  my  father.  Thus  educated  and  thus  as¬ 
sociated,  to  be  a  Whig  became  a  part  of  my 
nature.  I  am  now  a  Whig;  and  I  expect  to  die 
j  Whig,  as  I  have  lived. 

Fellow-citizens  you  have  heard  the  charges 
and  calumnies  against  me.  I  am  now  before 
YOU,  face  to  face,  and  you  can  judge  for  your¬ 
selves  whether  I  have  the  countenance  of  a  false 
2Dd  insincere  man.  There  is  not  one  drop  of 
false  blood  coursing  through  my  veins.  Num- 
krsofyou  here  present  are  old  enough  to  re- 
aember  the  River  Raisin,  and  that  bloociy  day, 
vben  all  Kentuckey  was  clothed  in  mourning. 
One  of  my  race,  on  that  disastrous  occasion,  pour¬ 
ed  out  his  life’s  blood  for  his  country.  All  of 
von  have  heard  of  Buena  Vista,  and  how  my  no¬ 
ble  brother,  covered  with  a  hundred  wounds, 
upon  his  back,  surrounded  by  enemies,  so  long 
as  his  feeble  arm  could  raise  his  sword,  battled 
!ir  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Union  and  of  his 
native  Kentucky.  None  of  you  can  have  forgot- 
'en  that  funeral  cortege,  which,  leaving  Wash¬ 
ington  City,  passing  through  half  the  Union,  ar- 
ti'ed  at  Ashland,  amid  the  nation’s  tears  and 
fief— a  patriot  was  brought  home  to  be  laid  .mi¬ 
ner  the  green  sod  of  the  land  which  had  so  hon- 
"red  him,  and  upon  which  he  had  reflected  so 
much  honor.  Fellow-citizens,  this  is  my  race — 
'bese  were  my  people — and  with  their  memories 
dways  present  and  clustering  around  me,  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  to  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  me 
1  he  false  or  insincere. 


Early  in  the  last  year,  fellow-citizens,  it  was 
apparent  to  all  men  that  the  Whig  party,  as  an 
organized  party,  was  gone.  The  seed's  of  its  fall 
were  sown  in  1840,  when  the  plnme  of  a  militarv' 
chieftain  was  permitted  to  dazzle  men’s  eyes. 
But  in  1848,  when  adopting  the  doctrine  that 
availability  and  success  were  rather  to  be  looked 
to  than  right,  in  lieu  of  the  noble  idea  that  it  was 
better  to  be  right  than  be  President,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia  set  the  seal  upon  the  fate  of 
the  parry.  Refu.sing  to  reassert  a  platform  of 
Whig  principles,  it  selected  General  Taylor  as 
its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  upon  the”  single 
idea  of  his  availability.  The  hand-writing  was 
as  plainly  upon  the  wall  as  at  Belshazzar’s  feast. 
The  Whig  party  broken  up,  disorganized,  aud 
apparently  hopelessly  so.  Old  Line  Whigs  began 
to  ask  themselves  the  question  which  once  the 
immortal  Sage  of  Marshfield  propounded  himself, 
“Where  am  I  to  go?”  Rumors  came  to  us  of  a 
party  which  vtms  said  already  to  have  attained 
vast  strength,  even  while  many  doubted  its  very 
existence.  Secret  and  mysterious,  it  was  re¬ 
peated,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  to 
have  sprung  forth  fully  armed.  Its  purposes 
were  said  to  be  the  introduction  of  a  purer  and 
better  state  of  things  in  politics,  and  the  good 
onW  of  the  country. 

Seeing  many  of  my  old  Whig  associates  attach¬ 
ing  themselves  to  it,  I  wa.i  told  it  was  but  Whig- 
gery  in  disguise,  and  that  it  only  differed  from  the 
old  Whig  party  in  seeking  a  modification  of  the 
naturalization  law.'--.  I  had  mj'self  always 
thought  that  some  modification  ought  to  be  made 
of  those  laws,  and  that  greater  safeguards  ought 
to ‘be  placed  around  the  elective  franchise.  I 
was  told  that  its  secrecy,  which  was  abhorrent 
to  my  nature,  was  only  to  continue  until  the  par¬ 
ty  got  fairly  underweigh,  when  everything  would 
be  made  open  and  public.  Deceived  by  men  in 
whom  I  had  every  confidence,  I  thought  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  join  this  new  party.  I  presented  my¬ 
self  for  admission  into  the  order.  Do  not  be  de¬ 
ceived— I  did  not  get  in.  The  first  questions 
that  were  propounded  to  me  astounded  and 
startled  me.  They  were  in  substance  these;  I 
do  not  pretend  to*quote  the  very  words :  Where 
was  I  born'?  The  place  of  my  residence?  Was 
I  twenty-one  years  of  age  ?  Was  I  a  Roman 
Catholic?  Were  my  parents  Protestant?  Was 
my  wife  a  Roman  Catholic?  Was  I  willing  to 
oppose  for  all  offices  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,  all  foreigners  and  Roman 
Caiholics? 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  telling  you  untruths. 

I  declare  to  you  upon  my  honor,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  that  I  believe  these  to  be  substanti¬ 
ally  the  questions  which  were  proposed  to  me  ■ 
and  I  appeal  to  those  members  of  the  so  called 
American  party,  who  may  be  present,  to  answer 
whether  I  have  not  stated  truly  the  obligations 
under  which  they  placed  themselves  in  the  early 
part  of  1855,  whatever  may  now  be  the  doctrines 
of  their  party,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 

I  do  not  expect  them  to  answer  me,  but  I  do  ex¬ 
pect  them,  when  they  go  to  their  own  homes,  to 
make  answer  to  their  own  consciences  whether 
I  have  not  spoken  the  truth.  Shocked  and 
startled,  I  requested  the  presiding  officer  to  read 
again  the  obligation  against  foreigners  and  Cafh- 
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olics.  It  was  done,  and  an  attempt  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  force  of  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  obligation.  I  observed  that  I  had 
been  mistaken  and  deceived  as  to  the  purposes  of 
the  party,  or  my  shadow  would  never  have  dark¬ 
ened  their  door.  I  took  my  hat  and  wished  them 
good  morning. 

Fellow-citizens,  there  was  once  in  the  middle 
ages  a  political  society  in  Europe,  and  especially 
in  Germany,  called  the  Illuminati  ;  one  of  its 
practicgswas  that  when  an  individual  became 
partially  or  fully  initiated,  and  afterward  disclo¬ 
sed  any  of  its  secrets,  two  alternatives  were 
offered  to  the  wretched  victim — a  cord  and  a  dag¬ 
ger  were  secretly  placed  by  his  bed-side,  and  he 
might  either  hang  himself  or  put  himself  to  death 
with  the  dagger ;  if  he  chose  neither  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  alternatives,  his  nearest  relation,  even 
his  own  brother,  if  a  member  of  the  society,  was 
bound  to  take  his  life.  Fellow-citizens,  all  secret 
political  societies  are  alike.  In  this  age,  since 
letters  and  the  press  are  come  about,  the  cord  and 
the  dagger  are  no  longer  used ;  a  venal  press 
affords  a  far  more  potent  weapon  and  more  vin¬ 
dictive  punishment.  By  falsehood,  by  calumny, 
by  libel  and  detraction,  not  only  may  the  heart 
of  the  victim  himself  be  torn  in  pieces,  but  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  children,  of  his 
whole  family  are  reached  and  lacerated  for 
vengeance  sake.  Fellow-citizens,  such  persecu¬ 
tion  I  myself  have  undergone,  and  you  know  it. 

I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  be¬ 
come  a  Know-Nothing,  because  I  believed  the 
principles  of  the  party  to  be  antagonistic  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  dangerous  to  our  re¬ 
publican  institutions.  Throwing  out  a  banner 
inscribed,  “Americans  only  shall  rule  America,’’ 
they  appeared  to  me  like  the  vailed  Prophet  of 
Khorassan,  who,'  concealing  his  horrible  visage 
behind  a  silver  vail,  erected  shrines 

"Where  faith  may  mutter  o’er  her  ntyetic  spell, 

Written  in  blood,  and  bigotry  may  swell, 

The  sail  he  spreads  for  Heaven  with  blasts  from  Hell." 

1  could  not  become  a  Know-Nothing — “where 
shall  I  go  ”  Fellow-citizens,  I  turned  my 
thoughts  back  to  the  old  party  of  my  father.  I 
knew  its  principles  to  be  true  ;  spme  of  its  prac¬ 
tices  had  been  bad  ;  but  I  believed  its  principles, 
once  true,  they  must  always  be  so,  for  truth  can¬ 
not  die.  They  told  me  that  the  party  was  dead, 
but  I  believed  that  the  party  was  only  afler 
the  death  that  the  resurrection  could  come.  In 
concert  with  some  of  my  Whig  brethren,  we  de¬ 
termined  to  strive  after  its  resurrection.  There 
was  no  meeting  calling  itself  Whig  in  all  rny  re¬ 
gion  of  country,  which  I  did  not  attend.  There 
was  no  Convention  at  which  I  was  not  present. 
Every  effort  to  resuscitate  the  old  party,  which 
could  be  made  was  made.  The  result  was  the 
Convention  at  Louisville  on  the  3rd  of  July.  It 
was  theu  resolved  to  be  inexpedient  to  present 
Whig  candidates  for  the  highest  offices  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  ;  and  it  was  determined 
that,  having  asserted  our'  old  principles,  it  was 
proper  that  each  individual  should  be  left  free  to 
make  his  own  choice  according  to  his  own  con¬ 
science  and,  his  own  principles,  for  the  good  of 
his  country. 

Fellow*-citizens,  I  have  followed  the  Whig 
standard  so  long  as  it  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  I 


would  have  followed  it  always,  and  I  always  ex¬ 
pect  to  maintain  Whig  principles.  Like  an  elo¬ 
quent  Old-Line  Whig  of  Missouri,  now  acting 
with  the  Democrats,  “Ihave  surveyed  the  whole 
battlefield  ,but  I  find  no  Whig  banner  under  which 
to  fight.”  Like  him,  I  am  forced  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  old  Whig  flag  lies  furled  upon  the 
tomb  of  my  father. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  country  is  in  danger.  In 
IS20  our  wisest  and  best  statesmen  told  us  there 
was  great  danger  from  the  question  of  slavery. 
For  the  purpose  of  putting  it  at  rest  the  so.  called 
Missouri  Compromise  was  made,  but  it  did  not 
settle  the  question.  Again,  in  1849-50,  it  raised 
its  horrid  front.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  at 
that  time  there  were  then  at  Washington,  men 
of  giant  race,  who  could  see  and  appreciate  the 
danger,  and  warn  the  country  of  it.  Do  you  not 
recollect  how  the  black  cloud  sat  like  a  leaden 
pall  upon  the  hearts  of  men — how  the  bravest 
trembled  for  the  Union  %  Do  you  not  remember 
with  what  anxiety  all  eyes  were  turned  to  Wash¬ 
ington— with  what  trembling  eagerness  you 
listened  for  every  scrap  of  news  I  At  last  the  ti¬ 
dings  came  that  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1850  had  been  passed,  although  in  detail.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  rejoicings  throughout  the  whole 
land  'I  How  the  bells  rung,  and  the  glad  shouts 
went  up  to  Heaven  in  gratitude  that  the  country 
was  safe  1  How  vain  and  how  futile  were  the 
hopes  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.  Scarcely 
are  some  of  the  principal  actors  in  those  noble 
scenes  cold  in  their  graves,  when  again  the  black 
cloud  is  upon  us.  The  country  is  in  danger. 
The  Black  Republicans  of  the  North,  determined 
to  carry  out  their  designs  against  the  South  at  all 
hazards,  and  at  every  risk,  have  nominated 
purely  sectional  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency.  North  against  South- 
union  or  disunion — this  is  the  question  now  be¬ 
fore  you,  and  you  cannot  avoid  it.  It  is  not  I 
alone  who  tells  you  so.  Americans;  as  you 
choose  to  call  yourselves  Old-Line  Whigs,  it  is 
Mr.  Fillmore  also  who  tells  you  so.  Hear  what 
he  says  in  his  Albany  speech,  recently  delivered 
— a  speech  so  patriotic  and  honorable  to  him. 

“Sir,  you  have  been  pleased  to  say  that  I  have 
the  union  of  these  States  at  heart.  This,  sir,  is 
most  true,  for  if  there  be  one  object  dearer  to  me 
than  any  other,  it  is  the  unity,  prosperity  and 
glory  of  this  great  Republic  ;  and  I  confess  frank¬ 
ly,  sir,  that  I  fear  it  is  in  danger.  I  say  nothing 
of  any  particular  section,  much  less  of  the  .several 
candidates  before  the  people.  I  presume  they 
are  all  honorable  men.  But,  sir,  what  do  we 
see  “?  An  exasperated  feeling  between  the  North 
and  South,  on  the  most  exciting  of  all  topics,  re¬ 
sulting  in  bloodshed  and  organized  military 
array. 

“But  this  is  not  all,  sir.  We  see  a  political 
party  presenting  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency,  selected  for  the  first  time 
from  the  free  States  alone,  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  electing  these  candidates  by  the  suffrages 
of  one  part  of  the  Union  only  to  rule  over  the 
whole  United  States.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  such  a  measure,  could 
have  seriously  reflected  upon  the  consequences 
■which  must  inevitably  follow  in  case  of  success  1 
[Cheers.]  Can  they  have  the  madness  or  ‘folly 
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heiieve  that  our  Southern  brethren  would  sub- 
1,0  be  governed  by  such  a  Chief  Magistrate  1 
■beers.]  Would  he  be  required  to  follow  the 
Ip  prescribed  by  those  who  elected  him  in 
"ak’ing  his  appointments  ?  If  a  man  living  south 
f  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  be  not  worthy  to  be 
resident  or  Vice  President,  would  it  be  proper 
,  select  one  from  the  same  quarter  as  one  of  his 
abinet  Council,  or  to  represent  the  nation  in  a 
Irei-^n  country  1  Or,  indeed,  to  collect  the  rev- 
.3e°or  administer  the  laws  of  the  United  States  “I 

I  jot,  what  new  rule  is  the  President  to  adopt  in 
[leciing  men  for  office  1 

■‘These  are  serious,  but  practical  questions, 
in  order  to  appreciate  them  fully,  it  is  only 
ecessary  to  turn  the  tables  upon  ourselves. 

■  ppose’that  the  South,  having  a  majority  of  the 
ifctoral  votes,  should  declare  that  they  would 
jlrhave  slaveholders  for  President  and  Vice 
iesident,  and  should  elect  such  by  their  exclu- 
ire  suffrages  to  rule  over  us  at  the  North,  do  you 
link  we  would  submit  to  it  1  No,  not  for  a  mo- 
leDt.  [Applause.]  And  do  you  believe  that 
cur  Southern  brethren  are  le.ss  sensitive  on  this 
cbjectthan  you  are,  or  less  jealous  of  their 
ijbisl  [Tremendous  cheering.]  If  you  do, 
fime  tell  you  that  you  are  mistaken.  And, 
(erefore,  you  must  see  that  if  this  sectional  party 
itceeds,  it  leads  inevitably  to  the  destruction  of 
■is  beautiful  fabric,  reared  by  our  forefathers, 
tmented  by  their  blood,  and  bequeathed  to  us 

■  a  priceless  inheritance. 

“I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  I  speak  warmly  on 
tis  subject,  for  I  feel  that  we  are  in  danger.  I 
m determined  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I 
ill  wash  my  hands  of  the  consequences,  what- 
verthey  may  be;  and  1  tell  you  that  we  are 
leading  upon  the  brink  of  a  volcano  that  is  lia- 
,e  at  any  moment  to  burst  forth  and  overwhelm 
te  nation.  I  might  by  soft  words  hold  out  delu- 
:ve  hopes,  and  thereby  win  votes,  but  I  never 
la  consent  to  be  one  thing  to  the  North  and 
Mther  to  the  South.  I  should  despise  myself 

I I  could  be  guilty  of  such  evasion.” 

I  believe  every  word  that  Mr.  FiUmore  says. 
ii  surely  as  the  sun  shines  the  country  is  in  danger. 
have  a  high  respect  for  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  if  he 
:ood  precisely  where  he  did  in  1850, 1  should  pre- 
d  him  to  any  man  for  the  Presidency.  Even  as 
; is,  personally  I  prefer  him  to  either  of  the  other 
landidates.  But,  fellow-citizens,  there  is  no 
iving  man  whom  1  love  so  well  as  I  do  that  great 
inion  of  States— my  country— for  which  my  fa- 
her  gave  his  life.  Mr.  Fillmore  has  given  us 
pood  advice — advice  which  accords  with  my  owm 
pdgmeut ;  he  tells  us  that  the  Union  is  in  immi- 
pnt  danger  ;  he  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
probabilities  are  that  if  Mr.  Fremont  is  elected, 
[be  Union  will  be  dissolvedi;  and  not  into  two 
hrts,  but  shivered  into  fragments !  Old-Line 
Nigs,  what  is  our  duty  ?  It  lies  with  us  to  save 
p  Union.  The  candidates  of  the  Black-Repub- 
Ican  party  must  be  defeated,  else,  as  Mr.Fillmore 
lells  us — as  we  have  been  told  by  the  greatest 
latesraen  since  1820— the  Union  is  in  dire  and 
pirainent  peril.  For  me,  I  am  for  the  preservation 
ftbe  Union.  Destroy  all  the  parties  now  in  ex- 
l-'tence,  but  for  God’s  sake— for  the  sake  of  hu- 
ban  liberty — save  the  Union.  I  have  no  faith 
the  sincerity  of  that  man  who,  with  his  mouth 


full  of  protestations  of  love  for  bis  country,  and 
for  the  memory  of  my  dead  father,  cannot  lay 
his  personal  prejudices  and  predilections  upon 
the  altar,  a  willing  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of 
his  country. 

How  are  we  to  defeat  Fremont?  We  cannot 
elect  both  his  opponents.  Neither  of  them — 
neither  Mr.  Fillmore  nor  Mr.  Buchanan— is  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  suffrage  of  Old-Line  Whigs,  upon 
a  pure  Whig  platform.  There  are  principles 
avowed  and  maintained  by  both  the  parties  of 
which  they  are  representatives,  which  we  do  not 
approve.  It  is  necessary  for  us  tochoose  between 
them,  whichever  is  most  likely  to  defeat  the 
Black-Republican  candidate  ;  and  in  making  the 
choice  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  indorse  or  to 
give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  principles  which 
either  represent.  I  believe  that  the  Union  would 
be  safe  with  either ;  and  it  is  our  doty  to  save 
the  Union  if  we  can.  The  question  for  us  is 
resolved  into  a  mere  question  of  chances,  which 
is  the  most  likely  to  succeed  according  to  our 
best  light,  Mr.  Fillmore  or  Mr.  Buchanan  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  I  have  made  my  choice. 
Looking  over  the  whole  country,  not  confining 
my  view  to  my  own  State,  or  to  my  own  locality, 
not  suffering  myself  to  be  influenced  by  partisan 
journals  or  by  partisan  orators — I  am  deliberately 
convinced  tW  Mr.  Fillmore  has  not  the  least 
chance  of  success,  and  that  if  it  be  at  all  possible  to 
defeat  Fremont,  the  Democratic  party,  with  their 
candidates  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Union-loving  Old-line  Whigs,  is  the  on¬ 
ly  party  which  has  the  least  chance  to  do  so.  Show 
me  a  State  certain  or  nearly  certain  for  Fillmore, 
and  I  will  show  you  two  for  Buchanan.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  authentic  results  of  the  last  elections, 
from  which  alone  we  can  form  reliable  conclu¬ 
sions.  From  these  it  appears  that,  while  twelve 
of  the  Southern  States  are  almost  certain  for  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Mr.  Fillmore  has,  at  the  best,  but  doubt¬ 
ful  chances  for  the  remaining  three.  Thus,  Mr. 
Buchanan  presents  himself  with  almost  the  whole 
South  in  solid  phalanx.  At  the  North  his  count 
of  States  is  to  the  full  as  good,  and  in  my  opinion 
much  belter,  than  Mr.  Fillmore’s  ;  besides,  we 
Whigs  know  well,  andto  our  cost,  the  wonderf 
tenacity  of  the  Democratic  party — how  it  has 
held  together  and  had  success  when  we  most 
confidentially  expected  its  defeat.  • 

1  know,  fellow-whigs,  how  difficult  it  is  for 
you  to  get  rid  of  old  prejudices,  either  of  attrac¬ 
tion  or  repulsion.  I  have  not  forgotten,  however, 
that  upon  a  question  of  mere  availability,  the 
Whigs  of  Kentucky  were  able,  through  their  del¬ 
egates  at  Philadelphia  in  1848,  to  give  up  their 
idol,  the  man  whom  they  loved,  and  who  loved 
them  and  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  honor 
of  Kentucky,  that  whenever  Kentucky’s  name 
was  mentioned,  at  home  or  abroad,  his  name  at 
once  arose  before  the  mind’s  eye,  and  whenever 
his  name  was  mentioned  Kentucky  appeared. 
Fellow-whigs,  do  you  love  Mr.  Fillmore  so  much 
better  than  you  did  Henry  Clay  that  you  cannot 
make  the  same  sacrifice  of  your  predilections  for 
one  that  you  did  for  the  other  upon  much  less 
occasion  ? 

But,  fellow-citizens,  1  am  often  asked  how  it 
is  possible  that  I,  my  father’s  son,  can  reconcile 
it  to  myself  to  vote  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  who,  they 


say,liad  so  seriouly  injured  and  wronged  my 
father  by  originating,  or,  if  not  originating,  by 
being  complicated  with  and  mixed  up  in  some 
way  or  other  with  that  vile  old  charge  of  bargain 
and  intrigue  betwixt  him  and  Mr.  Adains.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  persons  who  in  my  pres¬ 
ence  refer  to  that  affair,  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  it,  and  when  I  refer  them  to  authentic 
records,  they  are  too  much  prejudiced,  and  love 
lobe  prejudiced  too  well,  to  allow  them  to  make 
the  most  ordinary  examination.  I  have  fully 
and  carefully  studied  the  whole  history  of  the 
bargain  and  intrigue  slander,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of 
the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
the  result  of  my  research  has  been,  that  as  an 
honest  man  I  am  bound  to  acquit  him  of  having 
had  any  part  in  the  original  slander,  or  having 
done  my  father  any  wrong,  when  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  public  as  a  witness  against 
him.  I  am  bound  to  acquit  him  upon  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  very  person  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
wronged  and  slandered,  and  however  little  par¬ 
tisan  editors  and  partisan  orators  may  esteem  the 
evidence  of  my  father  himself,  it  is  abundantly 
sufficient  for  me  his  son.  The  charge  of  bar¬ 
gain  and  intrigue  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Kremer, 
in  an  anonymous  letter,  subsequently  reiterated 
by  Carter  Beverly,  in  his  celebrated  Fayetteville 
letter,  and  finally  asserted  by  General  Jackson, 
who  assumed  the  responsibility  of  it,  and  to 
prove  its  truth,  summoned  Mr.  Buchanan  before 
the  public  as  his  only  witness.  Mr.  Buchanan 
promptly  responded  to  the  call  for  his  testimony. 
Did  he  sustain  Mr.  Kremer,  Carter  Beverly 
and  General  Jackson,  the  last  of  whom  had  sum¬ 
moned  him'?  On  the  contrary,  his  evidence 
was  clear  and  distinct,  and  fully  exculpated  Mr. 
Clay  from  the  charges  made  against  him.  So 
Mr.  Clav  regarded  it  himself,  and  he,  the  person 
accusedj  testified,  publicly  and  privately,  that  he 
considered  Mr.  Buchanan  had  done  him  no 
wrong.  I  read  to  you  from  Colton's  Private  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  my  father,  his  private  letter  to  his 
old  friend,  Judge  Brooke,  of  Virginia— the  friend 
of  his  life-time — a  letter  never  intended  for  pub¬ 
lication,  dated  August,  1827,  in  which,  referring 
to  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Lancaster  letter,  he  says; 
“I could  n'otdesjreastrongerslatement.”  Again 
in  public,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  given 
him  in  Washington  on  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  he  said: 

“That  citizen  (General  Jackson)  has  done  me 
great  injustice.  It  was  inflicted,  as  I  must  ever 
believe,  for  the  double  purpose  of  gratifying  pri¬ 
vate  resentment  and  promoting  personal  ambi¬ 
tion.  When,  during  the  late  canvass,  he  came 
forward  in  the  public  prints,  under  his  proper 
name,  with  his  charge  against  me,  and  summon¬ 
ed  before  the  public  tribunal,  his  friend  and  only 
witness,  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  establish  it,  the  anxi¬ 
ous  alleption  of  the  whole  American  people  was 
directed  .  to  the  testimony  which  that  witness 
might  render.  He  promptly  obeyed  the  cal], 
and  testified  to  what  he  knew.  He  could  say 
nothing,  and  he  said  nothing,  which  cast  the 


slightest  shade ,  upon  my  honor  or  integrnv 
What  he  did  say  was  the  reverse  of  any  implicg.' 
tion  of  me,” 

Thus,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  the  private  and 
public  opinion  of  my  father  respecting  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Buchanan  upon  the  charge  of  bar¬ 
gain  and  intrigue.  I  know  that  my  father  would 
not  have  expressed  such  opinions  unless  he  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  true.  He  was  satisfied  with  Mr, 
Buchanan,  and  so  expressed  himself  privately 
and  publicly ;  that  is  enough  for  me,  and  so  iVt 
as  1  am  concerned,  it  is  of  the  smallest  possible 
consequenpe  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  ihoee 
partisans  who  are  now  endeavoring  to  strike 
down  their  political  opponent  with  weapon- 
dragged  from  the  tomb. 

Fellow-citizen.s,  you  are  aware  you  cannot 
vote  for  Fillmore  alone.  You  must  know  that 
in  voting  for  the  electoral  ticket  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 
you  also  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson  ;  n- 
in  voting  for  that  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  you  vole  lot 
John  C.  Breckinridge.  Mr.  Fillinore  himself 
became  President  by  one  of  those  dispensaiionj 
of  Providence  which  may  likewise  cause  Mr, 
Donelson  to  fill  the  chair,  if  their  ticket  were 
successful.  Between  Donelson  and  Breckin¬ 
ridge  I  could  not  hesitate  for  a  single  instant.  I 
know  Major  Breckinridge  well ;  he  is  not  ouly 
my  fellow-Kentuckian,  but  my  fellow-townsman 
also.  We  have  diflEred  in  politics,  but  I  have 
never  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  of  him— 
that  he  is  an  honorable,  high-toned  Kentucky 
gentleman.  It  aflurdsme  very  great  pleasure  lo 
relate  to  yon  an  incident  which  occurred  in  my 
presence,  and  which  afforded  as  much  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  my  father  as  it  was  honorable  and  credit¬ 
able  to  Major  Breckinridge.  Very  soon  afiei 
his  first  election  to  Congress,  Major  Breckin¬ 
ridge  called  upon  my  father,  and  I  was  present 
at  the  interview.  “Mr.  Clay,”  said  Major  Breck- 
ingridge,  (of  course  I  can  only  give  the  sub¬ 
stance,)  “I  have  been  elected  from  your  old  dis¬ 
trict,  and  am  about  to  go,  quite  a  young  man,  to 
Washington  City.  We  have  always  differed, 
sir,  in  politics,  but  I  have  ever  entertained  the 
highest  respect  for  you.  I  have  no  doubt  but  1 
shall  often  have  octasion  for  good  advice,  and  if 
you  will  allow  me,  sir,  to  do  so,  it  will  afilord 
me  great  satisfaction  to  call  freely  upon  you  at 
Washington,  and  to  be  enabled  to  avail  my.self 
of  your  wisdom  and  great  experience.” 

Betw’een  such  a  man  as  this  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Donelson,  I,  at  least,  fellow-citizens,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  choice. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  have  already  occupied  more 
of  your  time  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect  would 
be  given  so  attentively  to  every  word  that  I  have 
addressed  to  you.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  I  trust  that  you  wall  allow'  me,  on 
taking  my  leave  of  you.  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
my  effort  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  which  threatens  our  glorious  Union 
may  not  be  wholly  without  avail,  and  that  you 
will,  at  any  rate,  fellow-citizens,  believe  me  in 
what  I  have  said  to  you,  to  have  been  perfectly 
and  entirely  sincere. 
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Lin'dknavalu,  June  28,  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — I  feel  myself  honored  by  the  invitation  of  the  Tammanv 
Society  to  unite  with  its  members  in  their  annual  celebration  of  tlie  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There  is  no  portion 
of  my  fellow-citizens  -with  whom  it  would  give  me  more  pleasure  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  on  an  occasion  so  dear  to  the  American  heart,  because  I  know  of  none 
who  have  more  faithfully  adhei“ed  to  the  spirit  of  that  immortal  document. 
I  therefore  the  more  regret  that  I  am  deprived  of  that  o-raiilication  by  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  and  my  distance  from  your  place  o‘f  meeting. 

You  have  been  pleased  to  bring  to  my  notieft.^e  re-union  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  by  necessarydmplication,  the  objects  to 
which  their  combined  energies  are  to  be  directed  in  the  approaching  Presi¬ 
dential  Election.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  tb'*  meeting  lately 
held  in  your  city,  to  ratify  the  Cincinnati  nominations,  iioiionsl  me  with  an 
invitation.  Hoping  that  the  notoriety  ol‘  the  fac.a,  that  I  h-.id  for  several  years 
declined  to  take  part  in  political  meeting.®,  might,  by  friends  whose  indul¬ 
gence  I  had  so  often  experienced,  be  deemed  sufficient  (*scii.se  for  the  seeming 
discourtesy,  and  being,  moreover,  earnestly  desirous  to  avoid  any  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  partisan  discussions  of  the  day,  1  ventured  to  .allow  then-  note  to 
pass  without  a  reply.  To  leave  a  second  invitation,  of  substantially  the  .same 
import,  and  coming  virtually  from  the  same  source,  unanswered,  might,  I 
fear,  in  the  estimation  of  thost>  whose  opinion  I  can  never  cease  to  rtispect. 
expose  me  to  the  suspicion  of  being  desirous  to  conceal  my  sentiments  upoi 
the  political  questions  before  tlie  country.  I  shall,  therefore,  with  a  settled 
purpose  that  this  letter,  as  it  is  the  tirst,  shall  also  be  my  last  appearance  in 
the  canvass,  save  only  at  tlie  ballot-box,  to  deposit  my  \  «ne.  gi\’e  you  my 
views  upon  the  subjects  referred  to  without  reserve. 

I  am  nappy  to  receive  your  assurance  that  the  too  long  dis.-evereu  .'Nections 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  thi.s  State,  have,  upon  the  principles  you  describe, 
and  in  which  I  fully  concur,  ‘•become  united  into  one  compact  body.’’  No 
free  country  can  ever  be  without  political  parties;  and  among  the  devices  of 
mere  factions  there  never  has  been  one  more  sinister  and  deceptive  in  its 
character  and  objects,  than  the  no  party  cry  which  is  ever  :ind  anon  declaim¬ 
ed  from  our  political  stage.  That  party  to  which  we  have  all  lieeii  so  long 
attached,  has  doubtless,  not  been  always  perfectly  right  in  its  movement.®, 
because  perfection  does  not  appertain  to  man  or  to  associations  of  men.  But, 
with  this  qualification,  T  think  T  venture  nothing  in  saying,  that  of  all  th(“ 
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political  parties  which  have  arisen  in  this  or  any  other  country,  there  has  not 
been  another,  in  the  formation  and  history  of  which,  there  have  been  such 
exclusive  regard  and  devotion  to  the  maintenance  of  human  rights,  and  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessity  of  an  effective  union  of  the  root  and  branr'h  friends  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  system  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  omr  Revolutions  rv  truggle,  by  preventing 
the  Federal  Constitution  from  being  perverted  to  irposes  neither  contem¬ 
plated  by  those  who  framed  it,  or  anticipated  by  those  who  ratified  it,  but 
hostile  to  the  republican  principle  upon  which  it  was  founded.  It  has  for 
more  than  half  a  century  employed  itself  perseveringly  and  successfully,  in 
resisting  the  revival  of  heresies  which  it  had  defeated  in  the  first  stages  of 
'ts  existence,  and  in  maintaining  the  sanctity  of  the  written  Constitution, 
without  which  our  form  of  govo  nment  must  prove  a  delusion  and  a  mockery. 

Almost  unaided  by  its  political  rival,  it  carried  our  country  through  the 
war  of  1812,  the  result  of  which  contributed  more  to  elevate  our  national 
character  and  to  increase  our  power,  than  any  other  measure  or  series  of 
measures  since  the  recognition  of  our  Independence.  It  has,  after  a  protract 
ed  and  severe  struggle,  not  only  relieved  the  counky  from  the  incubus  of 
National  Banks,  but  forever  exploded  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  such  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  established  a  constitutional  system  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
public  moneys,  and  the  performance  of  duties  for  which  a  National  Bank 
was  claimed  to  be  indispensable ;  this  system,  after  having  been  the  leading 
object  of  the  fiercest  partisan  assaults,  having  by  its  salutary  action  won  not 
merely  the  acquiescence,  but  the  positive  favor  of  all  parties,  a  result  which 
it  may  with  truth  be  said,  has  not  been  realized  by  any  other  public  measure 
that  encountered  similar  partisan  hostility,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

But  the  limits  of  a  letter  will  not  admit  of  an  enumeration,  much  less  an 
examination,  of  the  advantages  secured  to  the  country,  by  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Democratic  party.  To  restore  and  preserve  the  unity  of  a  party 
which  can  boast  of  such  a  history,  may,  very  pi-operly,  be  regarded  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  National  concern,  especially  in  respect  to  the  influence  it  is,  when 
united,  capable  of  exerting  in  a  State  to  which  has  been  conceded  the  high 
lionor  of  having,  by  its  unexampled  exertions  and  complete  success,  secured 
the  republican  triumph  in  the  civil  mvolution  of  1800 — which  has,  on  subse- 
{[uent  occasions,  rescued  the  Democracy  of  the  Nation  from  impending  defeat, 
by  interposing  in  its  favor  a  vote  which  no  other  State  could  give,  and  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  which  no  man  has  yet  reached  the  Presidential  office. 

It  needed  not  our  recent  experience  to  show  that  occasional  disruptions  of 
party  ties  are  unavoidable  in  respect  to  all  political  associations.  While 
they  continue,  discomfiture  and  humiliation  are  the  portion  of  the  disjointed 
sections.  Of  these,  you  have  on  both  sides  had  your  full  shares,  and  justice 
to  yourselves  as  well  as  to  the  general  interest,  required  that  you  should  put 
an  end  to  them  by  a  re-nnion,  whenever  that  could  be  accomplished  without 
dishonor.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  good  faith  with  which  the  con- 
flieting  opinions  that  lay  at  the  foundation  of  our  divisions  were  entertained : 
and  we  would  have  been  more  than  men,  if  in  enforcing  our  respective  views, 
in  moments  of  great  excitement,  there  bad  not  been  faults  on  both  sides. 
You  have  well  decided  to  forget  past  collisions,  and  to  enter  upon  a  generous 
rivalry  in  the  sacrifice  of  personal  feelings  upon  the  altar  of  harmony.  This 
is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  way,  in  which  such  re-union  can  he  made  effectual. 

The  subject  upon  which  we  have  differed,  is  that  which  now  furnishes  the 
leading  issue  between  the  principal  parties  in  the  coming  election,  and  to 
which  all  other  matters  ha\  e  become  subordinate — that  of  slavery  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories,  5Iy  own  course  in  regard  to  it  has  been  one,  by  the  record  of  which 
I  shall  always  be  willing  to  be  judged,  whenever  and  wherever  the  acts  of  an 
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indiridual  axft  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  attention.  The  same 
thing  can,  I  doubt  not,  be  said  by  those  of  you  who  have  differed  from  me. 
and  there  we  must  leave  that  matter.  We  cannot  control  each  other's  opi¬ 
nions,  when  arguments  fail  to  comdnce,  and  should  not  desire  to  do  so  if  wr 
could.  I  have,  from  the  beginning,  preferred  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  adopted  at  an  early  day  by  the  founders 
of  the  Government,  and  continued  to  a'  recent  period,  and  have  uniformly 
resisted  a  departure  from  it.  No  man  in  the  country  can  have  been  more 
sincerely  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  I  was  informed 
of  it  under  circumstances  calculated  to  make  an  American  most  sensitive  in 
regard  to  all  domestic  acts  from  which  he  thinks  there  is  reason  to  appre 
bend  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  political  institutions — in  a  foreign  land, 
surrounded  by  the  subjects  and  advocai^es  of  despotic  power.  Deeply  sensi¬ 
ble  of  its  injustice,  and  foreseeing  the  extent  to  which  the  measure  would 
re-open  slavery  agitation — the  deleterious  effects  of  which  few  were  more 
capable  of  appreciating  than  myself — I  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  t  he  act. 
Bat  the  measure  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  question  that  presents  it.self 
to  those  who  agreed  with  me  in  that  condemnation  is,  what  is  the  best  step 
to  be  taken  next  in  the  matter  with  reference  simply  to  the  public  interest? 
The  propositions  brought  into  view  by  the  principal  parties  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  election,  consists  of;  1st.  The  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compnmiise; 
2d.  The  settlement  of  questions  relating  to  slaveiy  in  the  Territories  by  the 
direct  legislation  by  Oongi’cs.s ;  3d.  The  immediat**  admisbiou  of  Kansas  as 
a  Free  State,  under  the  Topeka  Constitution  ;  and  4th.  The  execution  of  the 
Nebraska-Kansas  Act  without  regard  to  the  latter  movement. 

Upon  each  of  these  proposiuons  I  will  say  enough  to  possess  you  with  my 
views  in  regard  to  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  fitness  of  the 
form  of  redress  embraced  in  the  first  proposition, _  there  has  not.  from  the 
beginning,  been  anything  like  unanimity  in  opinion  on  t  he  part  of  those 
most  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  favor  of  making 
its  restoration  a  principal  is,sue  in  the  contest.  This  has  doubtless  arisen  in 
part  from  a  distrust  ol'  success,  founded  on  iho  political  condition  of  the 
Senate,  the  length  of  time  it  must  take  to  press  the  point  with  a  hope  of  it- 
accomplishment,  and  the  weight  of  influence  the  proposition  must  encounter. 
But  other  considerations  have,  I  believe,  contributed  to  this  result.  The 
only  Territories  left  for  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  act  upon,  if  it  were 
restored,  are  those  in  Texas  and  in  Kansas.  The  restoration  of  the  Compro¬ 
mise,  if  eflected,  might  came  in  season  for  the  conversion  of  the  Texas  Ter¬ 
ritory  into  a  slave  State  or  States,  but  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Kansu.- 
question  will  have  been  settled  before  that  of  the  restoration  of  the  Compro¬ 
mise,  with  however  much  energy  the  latter  might  be  urged. 

Of  the  restoration  of  the  old  mode  of  settling  such  questions,  I  will  speak 
hereafter. 

The  Convention  which  framed  the  'J'opeka  Constitution  wu.s  convened 
without  specific  authority  from  Congress,  in  despite  of  the  will  of  the  Terrl- 
toi’ial  Government,  which  is  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the  Federal  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  did  not  even  profess  to  represent  more  than  a  part  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory.  But  the  objections  to  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  oui’ 
Confederacy^  organized  under  tlie  circumstances,  ai-c  sought  to  he  removed 
hv  the  grave  charges  that  the  legislative  branch  ef  the  existing  Territorial 
Government  was  not  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  Territory,  hut  by  lawless, 
and,  in  some  instances,  armed  intruders  from  Missouri,  who  interfered  in 
the  matter,  with  a  design  to  make  the  Territory  a  Slave  State,  against  the 
wdshes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  thereof — that  a  redress  of  this  grievance, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  judiciary,  is.  for  reasons  assigned,  imprac- 
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tieaWe,  and  that  the  President  and  Territorial  GoTemor  anpointed  by  hiin> 
desirins  to  promote  the  policy  of  the  Missouri  invaders,  refused  to  extend  to 
the  actual  resident  of  the  Territory  the  protection,  in  respect  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  organic  law. 

I  do  not  think  it  nesssary,  in  the  views  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  truth  of  these  charges.  Congress  doubtless  pos- 
Besses  the  constitutional  power  to  dispense  with  the  preliminary  steps  which 
have  usually  been  required  for  the  admission  of  a  State  into  the  Union.  But 
considerate  men  will,  I  think,  admit,  that  even  assuming  these  charges  to  be 
in  the  main,  well  founded,  Congress  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  act  in  so  sum¬ 
mary  a  way,  and  upon  so  grave  a  matter,  except  as  a  last  resort,  and  after 
every  attempt  to  secure  to  the  Territory  a  peaceable  and  regular  State 
organization  have  been  exhausted.  The  case  before  us  has  not  yet,  I  think, 
arrived  at  that  condition,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
fourth  proposition,  viz.  the  carrying  nut  of  the  NebraskarKansas  Act. 

I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  have  for  some  time  past  regarded  this  act  with 
more  favor,  than  I  did  when  it  was  first  presented  to  my  consideration  as  the 
instrument  by  which  the  Missouri  compromise  was  overthrown.  This  may 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  I  have  felt  myself  compelled  to  regard  at  as 
the  only  attainable  mode  by  which  the  country  can  hope  to  be  relieved  from 
the  injurious  and  demoralizing  effects  of  slavery  agitation  ;  or  it  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  great  unanimity  with  which  its  principles  have  been 
adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  a  violitical  party,  in  which  I  have  been 
reared,  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  which,  in  its  wonted  purity,  I  consci¬ 
entiously  believe  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  will  depend.  I  believe 
also,  that  the  people  of  the  Free  States,  when  the  "resentment  justly  excited 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  has  subsided,  and  more  especially 
when  they  shall  have  witnessed  a  fair  and  peaceable  execution  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  that  Act,  will  generally  regard  it  as  a  mode  for  the  settlement  of 
slavery  questions,  by  which  they  wnll  stand  a  better  chance  to  have  their 
feel'ngs  and  opinions  upon  tlie  subject  respected,  and  one  less  exposed^  to 
extraneous  and  improper  influences,  than  has  been  the  case  with  specific 
congressional  legislation.  I  have  not  the  leisure,  if  I  deemed  it  necessar3-, 
to  assign  the  reasons  which  have  brought  my  mind  to  this  conclusion.  The 
points  in  regard  to  the  measure  itself  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The 
authority  of  Congress  to  transfer  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  all  the  power 
it  possesses  under  the  Constitution  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  has,  as  far 
as  I  know,  never  been  questioned.  It  has  been  exercised  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Government,  in  respect  to  all  the  proper  subiects  of  legis¬ 
lation,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Not  having  a  copy  of  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  Act,  I  take  its  provisions  in  regard  to  the  authority  it  professes  to 
confer,  from  Mr.  Buchanan’s  admirable  letter  of  acceptance,  where  the  sub¬ 
ject,  is,  I  doubt  not,  fairly  presented.  He  thus  describes  it :  “  This  legislation 
is  founded  upon  principles  as  ancient  as  the  Government  itself,  and  in 
accordance  with  them  has  simply  declared  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  like 
those  of  a  State,  shall  decide  for  themselves  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall 
not  exist  within  their  limits ;  *  "■  declaring  it  to  he  the  true 

intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  nor 
to  exclude  it  therefrom,  hut  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

From  these  tei'ms  it  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  dispute  or  cavil,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  clothe  the  people  of  the  Territories  with  ample 
power  to  exclude  slavery  from  within  their  respective  limits,  as  well  while 
they  continued  Territories  as  in  making  provisions  for  its  exclusion  from  the 
State  when  that  transition  shall  take  place.  The  only  question  that  can  he 


raised  upon  the  act  in  this  regard,  must  relate  to  the  effect  of  the  grant ; 
that  is,  whether  the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  clothe  the  people  of 
the  Territories  with  a  power  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom,  while  they  remain 
Territories.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  give 
this  authority  to  the  people  of  the  Territories.  But  it  is,  I  think,  quite  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  the  objection  raised  in  behalf  of  the  Slave  States  in  respect  p> 
legislation  for  the  government  of  the  Territories  is  well  founded,  that  objec¬ 
tion  could  not  be  obviated,  either  by  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  or  by  the  re-adoption  of  the  old  mode  of  settling  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories,  by  the  direct  legislation  of  Congress.  Whether  these 
questions  are  settled  by  the  act  of  the  people  of  the  Territories,  or  by  the 
direct  legislation  of  Congress,  or  by  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  (so  far  as  they  would  reach,)  the  validity  of  the  settlement  in  each  case, 
and  to  an  equal  extent,  rests  upon  an  Act  of  Congress  and  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  ol  that  Act  ;  and  this  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  case  if  the 
Nebraska-Kansas  Act  had  not  recognized  in  terms  the  subjection  of  the 
powers  it  intended  to  grant  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  pledges  himself  to  the  people, 
“should  the  noimnation  of  the  Convention  be  ratified  by  the  people,  that  all' 
the  power  and  influence  constitutionally  possessed  by  the  Executive  shall  be 
exerted  in  a  firm,  but  conciliatory  spirit,  during  the  single  term  he  shall 
remain  in  office,  to  restore  the  same  harmonji  among  the  sister  States  which 
prevailed  liefore  the  apple  of  discord,  in  the  form  of  slavery  agitation,  had 
been  cast  into  their  midst.”  He  knows  that  this  pledge  can  be  redeemed  in 
but  one  way,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to  the  hcma  fide  settlers  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  if  matters  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  now  stand,  the  full,  free 
and  practical  enjoyment  of  the  rights  intended  to  be  granted  to  them  by  the 
organic  act,  including  that  of  free  suffrage:  and  no  one  will  understand  bet¬ 
ter  than  he,  that  nothing  short  of  the  substance  of  tliose  rights  would  answer 
the  purpose,  or  satisfy  the  excited  and  vigilant  scrutiny  of  those  who  will 
watch  every  step  that  is  taken  in  the  matter.  Doubts  were,  at  one  time, 
thrown  out — I  know  not  from  what  quarter — in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
Executive  to  give  this  security;  but  aflairs  now  in  progress,  show  that  these 
doubts,  if  they  ever  existed,  have  been  dispelled.  The  Constitution  makes 
it  the  express  duty  of  the  Federal  Executive  to  see  that  “the  laws  are  fully 
executecf;”  and  he  is  clothed  with  powers  adequate  to  its  performance. 

Will  Mr.  Buchanan,  if  elected,  redeem  his  pledge?  I  believe  he  will,  and 
therefore  I  will  cheerfully  support  him.  All  that  can  be  asked  of  him  is  to 
do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  every  section  of  the  country — to  exercise  the 
high  powers  with  which  he  will  be  invested  to  secure  the  object  in  view,  as 
wml  because  it  will  be  right  so  to  do,  as  because  there  may  be  reason  to  fear, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Government  itself  may  depend  upon  his  securing  it. 
So  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  dangers  with  which  the  Union  is 
threatened,  as  to  require  no  inconsiderable  effort  on  the  part  of  an  earnest 
man,  to  touch  upon  the  solemn  theme,  for  fear  he  might  be  suspected  of  a 
desire  to  prostitute  it  to  comparatively  petty  purposes.  But  all  must  admit  it 
to  be  certain,  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  ^Republic, 
when  sectional  animosities  were  so  rife,  or  had,  to  so  great  an  extent,  inllamed 
the  masses  of  the  people.  If  the  Confederacy  shall  prove  strong  enough  to 
withstand  these  torrents  of  bitter  waters,  it  will  afford  the  best  evidence  that 
the  love  of  union  is  as  deeply  impressed  upon  the  American  heart  as  its  most 
sanguine  friends  have  imagined  it  to  be.  I  see  good  grounds  for  hope,  that  such 
may  be  the  happy  issue  out  of  our  present  alarming  condition,  in  the  pros- 
peot  .of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  election.  He  is  neither  an  untried  man,  or  one  of 
ordinary  stamp.  Ho  has  for  a  long  time  been  favorably  known  to  the  public 
service,  and  comes  before  the  country  with  a  character  already  formed,  and 


a  mind  thoroughly  trained  in  the  school  of  experience.  In  regard  to  tlie 
future  action  of  such  a  man,  his  constituents  are  not  left  to  conjecture  and 
hope,  but  may  form  positive  opinions.  He  has  established  a  foreign  reputa¬ 
tion,  in  regard  to  which  he  cannot  fail  to  be  solicitous.  He  has,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  good  sense,  relieved  himself  from  the  imputation  of  being  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  conciliate  any  special  or  partial  interest,  with  a  view  to  a  re- 
election,  and  his  acts  from  misconstractions,  which  the  suspicion  of  being  so 
influenced  might  engender.  That  a  man  with  such  antecedents,  and  occu¬ 
pying  such  a  position,  acting  in  a  matter  of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  world,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people, 
junong  whom  he  was  reared  and  expects  to  spend  the  evening  of  lus  life, 
(^an  fail  to  perform  his  entire  duty^  when  the  path  that  leads  to  it  is  so 
]dain,  that  “the  wavfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  could  not  err  therein,”  is  a 
.-nnsummation  that  J  am  very  certain  can  never  be  realized. 

T  am  very  truly  vours, 

MAKTIN  VAN  BUREN. 

To  Messrs.  Murphy,  Shepard,  Fowler,  Kelly,  Wheelan,  Purdy  and  others, 
Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Tammany  Society. 
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ADMISSION  OF  KANSAS. 


Ttip  House  linking  under  consideration  the  hill  reported  ! 
from  tlie  Oommiftec*5)n  Tcrritofees,  providing  for  tlie  adinis-  1 
sioni  of  Kansas  intnY>V!  Union  ns  a  Slate,  witli  the  consti-  | 
tuLion  prepared  at  Toshka  by  tlie  froe-State  party. 

Mr-fteTEPHENSsaid:  I  propose,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Iwfore  l  proceed  to  what  I  have  arisen  mainly  to  | 
say  on  this  occasion,  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  | 
House  to  alloty-Yne  now  to  offer  the  amendment ' 
v.’hich  I  sthted  yesterday  I  wished  to  propose  to 
the  hill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  asks  that  consent  now,  I  shall  object  to  it, 
a-S  I  shall  at  all  times. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  On  the  motion  to  commit  l 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  \ 
state  of  the  Union,  the  arhendmentis  not  in  order, ' 
unless  by  unanimous  consent.  j 

Mr.  WASHBURN.  I  understand  that  to  be  ! 
a  side  measure,  intended  to  destroy  the  bill,  and  : 
1  shall  object  to  it  now,  and  at  all  times.  | 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  state  to  the  gentleman  I 
that  I  have  no  side  blows  for  this  bill,  nor  is  my  | 
amendment  intended  as  any  side  measure.  I  wish 
my  proposition  to  come  distinctly  before  the 
House  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill.  I  am 
opposed  out  and  out  to  this  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

I  want  ho  misunderstanding  on  that  point.  I  will, 
however,  vote  for  the  substitute;  and  what  I  want 
is  a  direct  vote  between  the  bill  now  pending, 
and  the  substitute  offered  as  an  amendment.  But 
as  the  gentleman  from  Maine  will  not  allow  me  I 
to  offer  m3’’  proposition  as  an  amendment,  I  now 
move  to  amend  the  motion  to  commit  this  bill  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  by  adding  to  it,  “With  instructions  to 
report  this  amendment  in  lieu  of  the  original  bill;” 
in  other  words,  with  instructions  to  strilceout  all 
in  the  original  bill,  and  to  insert  my  amendment 
in  lieu  thereof.  That  is  the  motion  which  I  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  House,  and  upon  it  I  shall  proceed 
with  what  I  have  to  say. 

It  is  immaterial  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  get 
a  vote  in  the  House  on  the  proposition  submitted  ! 
by  me,  whether  it  goes  to  the  Committee  of  tlte  i 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  or  not.  I  am  f 


m3’^self  prepared  to  vote  on  it  to-day,  either  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
'  it  had  better  go  to  the  committee.  We  can  then 
take  up  this  amendment',  and  consider  it  in  detail. 
It  may  be  some  gentlemen  would  suggest  niodifi- 
'  cation’s,  which  f  would  accept.  We  can  then 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  original  bill.  Its  friends 
can  amend  that,  if  they  wish.  My  amendment 
can  be  put  in  such  form  as  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  desire,  if  a  majority  be  favorable  to  its 
objects.  I  therefore  shall  vote  for  the  reference. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Campbell] 

.  the  other  day  said,  that  the  motion  to  refer  or 
commit,  made  by  the  gentleman  frorn  Indiana, 

;  [Mr.  Dunn,]  and  which  is  now  pending,  was 
equivalent,  if  successful,  to  a  defeat  of  the  bill. 

I  The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Washburn] 

;  also  followed  in  the  same  line.  Now,  I  told 
'  these  gentlemen,  day  before  yesterday,  and  I 
‘  state  it  again  to  the  House,  that  I  do  not  consider 
[  the  motion  to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
I  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, if  carried, 
j  as  equivalent  to  a  defeat  of  the  measure  at  all. 
By  no  means,  sir.  What  is  the  argument  of  those 
who  say  a  reference  of  the  bill  is  tantamount  to 
its  defeat  Nothing  better  than  this,  as  argued 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  to  wit:  that  all  the 
friends  of  the  Kansas  bill,  two  years  ago,  when 
that  bill  -was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  considered  it  as 
equivalent  to  its  defeat.  That  is  his  argument,  and 
the  authority  adduced  by  him  to  sustain  it.  Sir, 
it  is  immaterial  to  me  what  certain  friends  of  the 
Kansas  bill  may  have  thought  would  be  the  effect 
of  its  reference,  when  it  was  referred. '  If  they 
considered  that  reference  as  equivalent  to  its  de¬ 
feat,  the  sequel  showed  that  they  were  in  error. 
That  is  all.  It  was  referred.  It  was  considered 
two  -weeks  in  committee,  and  it  was  then  passed. 

Mr.  WASHBURN.  Will  the  gentleman  allow 
me  to  say  that  that  was  simply  because  the}’’  broke 
down  the  rules  of  the  House  in  two  instances. 
If  they  had  not  they  never  could  have  got  tliai 
1  bill  out  of  committee. 
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Mr.  STEPHENS.  Will  the  gentleman  state 
what  two  instances  ? 

Mr.  WASHBURN.  In  the  first  place,  by  decid¬ 
ing  that  under  the  119th  rule  you  might  strike  out 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill.  In  the  second 
place,  by  rising  and  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House 
when  there  was  no  quorum  voting,  as  every  body 
knows. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  is  totally  mistaken  when  he  says  there  was 
no  quorum. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  let  me  proceed.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  is  mistaken  in  both  his  instances.  The 
record  shows  that  the  tellers,  Mr.  Clingman  and 
Mr.  Sapp,  reported  103  in  favor  of  the  motion, 
and  22  against  it.  That  is  more  than  a  quorum — 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  was  a  quorum — one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  voted.  Though  a  great 
many  present  refused  to  vote,  more  than  a  quo¬ 
rum,  however,  did  vote  on  the  motion  to  strike 
out.  It  does  not  require  a  quorum  to  vote  on  a 
motion  to  rise,  as  every  one  knows.  And  as  far 
as  the  violation  of  the  119th  rule  is  concerned,  I , 
have  this  to  say  to  the  gentleman — as  I  said  tlie 
day  before  yesterday — that  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  everything  done  in  the  committee  on  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas  bill  under  the  119th  rule, 
was  legitimate  and  proper;  and  that  no  rule  of 
this  House  was  violated  or  overrode  on  that  oc¬ 
casion.  This  I  intend  to  show  beyond  cavil  or 
doubt.  The  charge  that  there  was  no  quorum 
voting  is  answered  oy  the  record ,  as  I  have  stated ; 
then  as  to  the  two  other  charges — for  besides  the 
charge  relating  to  the  119th  rule  now  made,  the 
gentlemanfromMaine,  [Mr.  Washburn,]  or  some 
other  gentleman,  said,  two  drws  ago,  that  there 
was  another  rule  violated.  What  one  I  do  not 
know — for  no  one  was  mentioned — but  the  state¬ 
ment  was,  that  die  committee  had  violated  the 
rules  of  the  House  by  setting  aside  other  bills 
having  priority  in  tlie  order  of  business  on  the 
Calendar  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  That  was 
one  statement;  and  I  think  it  was  also  said  that 
upwards  of  a  htmdred  bills  were  thus  set  aside  to 
reach  this  one.  Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  the 
rules  of  the  House  before  me,  and  ask  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  135th  rule: 

“In  Committee  of  the  IVhole  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
the  bills  shall  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  in  their  order  on 
tlie  palendar  ;  but  w4en  objection  is  made  to  the  consideration 
of  a  bill  a  majojity  of  the  committee  shall  decide,  without  de¬ 
bate,  whether  it  shall  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of,  or  laid 
aside ;  provided,  that  general  appropriation  bills,  and,  in 
time  of  war,  bills  for  raising  men  or  money,  and  bills  con¬ 
cerning  a  treaty  of  peace,  shall  be  preferred  to  all  other  bills 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee;  and  when  demanded  by 
any  member  the  question  shall  first  be  put  in  regard  to  them.  ” 

Even  in  times  of  war,  appropriation  bills,  and 
bills  relating  to  treaties  of  peace,  have  no  other 
oreference,  except  that  the  question  of  taking 
them  up  first  shall  be  first  put.  A  majority  may 
lay  even  them  aside. 

Sir,  could  a  rule  be  UTitten  more  plainly?  Can, 
language  be  more  clear  or  more  distinct  them  this 
— that  when  the  House  goes  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  when 
the  first  bill  in  order  is  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  a 
gentleman  objects  to  taking  it  up,  it  is  then  sub¬ 


mitted  to  the  committee  whether  it  will  be  taken 
up  or  not;  and  a  majority  of  the  committee  have  tht 
expressly-granted  power  to  determine,  wUhoxit  debate, 
wliether  they  will  then  act  on  it,  or  lay  it  aside 
for  other  business;  and  so  on  to  the  second,  and 
so  to  the  third,  and  to  the  fourth,  and  to  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth,  if  you  please  ?  Was  it  not 
perfectly  competent  for  a  majority  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  tlie  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  when 
the  Kansas  bill  was  in  committee,  to  pass  over 
other  bills,  and  take  up  that  bill  when  they  wished 
to  do  BO  ? 

This  they  did.  Each  bill  was  laid  aside  nr  it 
was  reached.  They  had  a  right  to  do  it.  They 
violated  no  rule  in  doing  it.  The  number  of  bills 
laid  aside  to  reach  it  was  only  eighteen,  I  think. 
But  if  the  number  had  been  legion — if  there  had 
been  one  hundred,  or  five  hundred,  ora  ihousand, 
it  would  have  made  no  difi'erence. 

Sir,  the  rule  in  this  case  is  as  clear  as  it  could 
be  made;  and  the  action  of  the  committee  on  that 
occasion  was  strictly  in  order.  This  I  maintain, 
and  defy  an  answer  or  reply  to  it. 

Now,  then,  sir,  as  to  the  119th  rule. 

When  the  committee  on  that  occasion  had  laid 
aside  the  first  bill,  and  the  sec-^iid  bill,  and  the 
third  bill,  and  so  on,  until  the^  ihad  come  to  the 
Kansas  bill,  the  eighteenth  in  order — ^which  they 
had  a  right  to  do — they  took  it  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  it  had  been  discussed  for  two  weeks 
in  committee,  tyhich  was  as  long  as  was  thought 
proper  by  the  House,  the  119th  rule  was  resorted 
to,  to  stop  debate  in  committee  and  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  House  for  a  vote.  That  rule  is  as 
follows: 

motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  words  of  a  bill  shaD 
have  precedence  of  a  motion  to  amend;  and,  if  carried,  shall 
be  equivalent  to  its  rejection.” 

Under  this  rule,  a  motion  was  made  by  myself 
in  committee  to  strike  out  the  enacting  words  of 
the  Kansas  bill — a  motion  which  took  precedence 
of  all  motions  to  amend,  as  the  rule  says.  The 
motion  was  properly  put;  and  it  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  three  for  it,  to  but 
twenty-two  against  it,  as  I  have  said.  Where, 
then,  was  there  any  violation  of  the  rules  in  this? 
But  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Campbell,] 
who  says  he  wishes  to  reply  to  what  I  say,  in¬ 
sisted  the  day  before  yesterday  that  this  119th 
rule  never  was  intended  to  apply  in  committee. 

The  rule,  in  its  language,  was  too  clear,  too 
overwhelming,  too  unanswerable;  but  to  avoid  its 
concIusivenesB  against  him,  he  said  it  was  made 
to  apply  to  the  House,  and  not  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Sfc.  Well,  sir,  let  us  see  how  this  sub¬ 
terfuge  will  avail  the  gentleman.  The  history 
of  this  rule,  as  given  in  our  Manual,  is  as  follows: 

“  In  1814,  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  struck  out  the  flrst 
and  only  section  of  a  bill,  and  so  refwrted  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker  Cheves  refused  to  receive  ,the  report,  on  the 
ground  tliat  it  was  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  the  bill, 
which  the  committee  had  not  power  to  do.”  Just  as  the 
gentleman  now  says.  “After  this,  that  the  merit  of  questions 
might  be  tested  in  CommUlee  of  the  Whole,  rule  119  was 
adopted.” 

This  history  clearly  shows  that  it  was  exprwady 
admtedforthe  Committee  of  the  JVhole,  Sfc. 

r  have  produced  this,  additional  authority  t® 
show  that  there  was  no  violation  of  Hie  rule  on  the 
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occasion  alluded  to — thnt  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  Kansas  bill  did  just  exactly  what 
the  rule  intended  that  they  might  do,  and  fully 
empowered  them  to  do.  Butgentlemen  say,  if  this 
rule  was  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  why  has  it  never  been  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  before?  That  was  the  argument  of  tlie  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Maine. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  reply  to  him  is,  that  it 
has  been  put  in  practice  before.  It  was  adopted 
in  1822.  Ten  days  after  its  adoption,  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1822,  first  session  of  the  Seventeeth 
Congress,  I  find  the  Journal  of  the  House  record 
thus: 

“The  [louse  took  up  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(bribe  relief  of  Benjaiiiin  Freeland  and  John  Jenkins; 
and  the  amount  reported  thereto  from  the  Cominitiee  of 
tlie  Whole  House,  on  the  14th  instant,  being  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ‘  striidng  out  the  enacting  clause  of  said  hillf 

“  The  question  was  put  on  concurring  witli  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  in  the  s.aid  ainendmcnt, 

“And  passed  in  tlie  affirmative.” 

Here  the  committee  did  the  very  same  thing, 
ten  days  after  the  rule  was  adopted,  that  was  done 
on  tlie  Kansas  bill.  What  did  the  House  do? 
Did  they  say  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
had  acted  improperly?  Ne,  sir.  The  Journal 
says:  “  the  question  was  taken  upon  concurring 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  said  amend¬ 
ment,  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.” 

I  find  in  the  first  session  of  the  Eighteenth  Con¬ 
gress,  oh  the  22d  of  May,  this  record: 

‘'The  question  was  then  taken  to  concur  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  striking  out  the  enacting 
words  of  the  bill  from  the  Senate,  entitled  ‘  An  act  relative 
to  the  Patent  Office  and  to  the  salary  of  the  superintendent 
thereof,’ 

“  And  passed  in  the  affirmative.” 

Again,  sir,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty- 
First  Congress,  I  find  on  the  Journal  this  record: 

“The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  bill  (No.  127)  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Livingston,  deceased,  and  after  some  time  spent  therein, 
the  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Storrs,  of  New 
york,  reported  tlie  same,  witli  tlie  enacting  clause  stricken 
out.” 

“  The  question  was  then  put,  that  the  House  do  concur 
with  tlie  Committeeef  the  Whole  House  in  striking  out  the 
enacting  words  of  said  bill, 

“  And  passed  in  the  affirmative — yeas  84,  nays  59.” 

1  find  in  the  same  Congress,  in  the  action  of 
the  House  on  tlie  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  John  Rob¬ 
inson,  tliat 

“  The  question  was  then  put  to  concur  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  in  striking  out  the  enacting  words 
aj the  hill  (No.  175)  for  the  relief  of  John  Ilobinsou, 

“  And  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

“  So  the  land  bill  was  rejected.” 

Sir,  I  shall  not  go  on  with  this  record.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  state  to  those  gentlemen  who 
complain  of  my  motion  under  this  rule,  that  their 
not  knowing  that  such  a  motion  had  ever  been 
made  before  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  an  argu- 
mentrof  much  merit  or  force.  I  show  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House,  and  the  country,  the  nile. 
No  man  can  question  that.  I  show  you,  also,  its 
history;  and  from  that,  that  it  was  made  for  just 
such  a  purposq  as  the  one  I  applied  it  to.  No 
man  now  can  gainsay  that.  I  go  further,  and 
show  you  the  practice  of  the  House  under  it.  No 
man  can  any  longer  question  that.  Then,  sir, 
hoDlrcan  gentlemen  rise  up  here,  and  say  that  the 


passage  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was 
accomplished  by  overriding  the  rules  of  the 
House?  Gentlemen  may  have  been  surprised  and 
astonished  at  the  parliamentary  tactics  practiced 
under  the  rule;  they  may  never  have  dreamed 
of  how  the  friends  of  a  measure,  in  committee, 
could  vote  to  strike  out  the  enacting  words — thus 
apparently  defeating  it— and  then,  when  it  was  so 
reported  to  tlie  House,  reverse  their  position, 
disagree  to  the  report  of  the  committee  striking 
out  tlie  enacting  words,  and  tlien  pass  it.  They 
may  not  have  understood  the  process  by  which  a 
bill  might  be  temporarily  apparently  killed  by  its 
friends  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  it  out,  and  then  revived  again  in 
the  House,  by  disagreeing  to  the  report  of  the 
committee ;  but  this  is  the  whole  of  it.  This  is  the 
ground  of  all  this  clamor  about  tlie  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  House,  in  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas  bill — for  it  is  nothing  but  clamor. 

The  charge  of  a  violation  of  rules  has  not  the 
semblance  of  a  fact  to  rest  upon.  And  let  no 
man  hereafter  say  that  sending  a  bill  t®  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  is  equivalent  to  its  defeat. 
Our  rules  requiring  this  committee,  and  directing 
how  business  shall  be  disposed  of  in  it,  are  wise 
and  proper.  And  the  rules,  when  properly  ad¬ 
ministered,  work  harmoniously  for  the  perfection 
and  dispatch  of  legislation.  It  is  only  those 
who  do  not  understand  them  who  sec  confusion 
and  mystery  in  them.  Where,  then,  was  the 
wrong  or  the  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  rules  in 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas  bill?  It  exists  only  in 
the  fancy  of  gentlemen  who  declaim  so  violently 
on  tlie  subject.  I  said,  sir,  I  intended  to  vindi¬ 
cate  tlie  action  both  of  the  committee  and  the 
House  on  that  occasion,  and  put  the  matter  be¬ 
yond  all  future  cavil  or  doubt.  This,  I  think,  I 
have  done.  Now,  sir,  I  intend  also,  with  the 
same  confidence,  to  vindicate  the  principles  of 
that  bill  against  the  equally  unfounded  assaults 
which  have  been  made  upon  them.  What,  sir, 
are  those  assaults  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Casipbell]  said 
the  other  day,  and  again  says,  that  the  passage  of 
the  Nebraska  bill  was  the  origin  of  all  the  troubles 
in  the  country.  Sir,  what  troubles  does  he  aljude 
to  ?  What  troubles  have  we  upon  us  ?  Standing  in 
my  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  I  ask  to-day,  what  troubles  is  the 
country  laboring  under  ?  Were  any  people  of  the 
world  ever  more  prosperous  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States  now  are  ?  We  are  at  peace  with  all 
other  nations ;  we  hear  of  no  complaint  about  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  or  high  tariffs ;  we  hear  of  no  disarrange¬ 
ment  of  the  currency  or  of  the  finances  of  ths 
ceuntry;  we  hear  of  no  clamor  against  banks;  our 
tables  are  not  loaded  down  .with  petitions  or  re¬ 
monstrances  against  grievances  of  any  sort;  thrift 
and  plenty  seem  to  be  smiling  over  the  land  from 
one  extent  to  the  other.  Our  commerce  was  never 
more  flourishing;  agriculture  never  yielded  a  mors 
bountiful  supply  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  to 
the  tillers  of  Iier  soil  than  it  now  does,  nor  was 
the  averse  value  of  products  ever  higher.  In¬ 
dustry,  in  every  departmentof  business,  whether 
upon  the  ocean  or  tlie  land,  never  had  more  induce¬ 
ments  to  ply  its  energies,  not  only  for  competency 
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and  comforts,  but  for  the  accumulation  of  riches 
and  wealth.  Never  did  labor,  in  all  its  branches, 
receive  more  readily  than  it  no  w  does  fair  and  justly 
compensating  wages.  Our  internal  and  foreign 
trade  was  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition. 
What  are  the  troubles,  then,  of  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  speaks  ?  AVhy,  sir,  if  one  could  cast  his  eye 
over  tliis  wide  Republic  at  this  time,  and  see  the 
thrift  and.prosperity  in  every  department  of  indus¬ 
try,  arising  from  our  benign  institutions,  he  would 
almost  be  compelled  to  exclaim,  that  all  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  whiclxwe  hear  grow  out  of  nothing  but  that 
exuberance  of  liberty  and  multitude  of  blessings 
which  seem  to  be  driving  us  on  to  licentiousness. 
This  we  see  in  the  mobs  at  Cincinnati,  Louis¬ 
ville,  New  Orleans,  in  this  city,  and  in  San 
Francisco.  The  laws  have  been  set  aside;  force 
has  been  resorted  to;  arms  have  been  used;  and 
men  have  been  slain.  But  the  absorbing  theme 
now  is  the  “‘civil  war,”  as  it  called,  in  Kansas. 
This  is  the  announcement  made  in  a  neighboring 
city,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this  Union, 
the  other  night,  according  to  a  report  of  their 

[troceedings  which  T  find  in  a  newspaper,  to  a 
arge  crowd  of  people  there  assembled.  I  see  it 
v/as  proclainied  tliat  civil  war  was  raging  in 
Kansas ;  and  that  that  assembly  gave  shouts  of 
applause  at  the  announcement!  These  are  the  I 
troubles  I  suppose  of  which  the  gentleman 
speaks  —  troubles  produced  not  by  this  Kansas 
bill,  but  by  the  mischievous  designs  and  reck¬ 
less  purposes  of  those  who,  in  their  efforts  to 
defeat  the  quiet  and  peaceful  operation  of  the 
sound  purposes  of  that  bill,  have  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  tlieir  unholy  work  of  attempting 
to  get  up  civil  war  in  the  country,  and  can  now 
shout  in  applause  at  even  the  most  distant  pros¬ 
pect  of  success. 

This,  sir,  is  the  work  of  that  class  of  restless 
malcontents,  who  have  for  j^ears  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  produce  a  sectional  conflict  in  this  country; 
who  have  no  regard  for  the  constitutional  equality 
of  the  States  of  this  Union;  who  repudiate  the 
most  sacred  obligations  of  that  compact  which 
binds  us  together,  and  who  have  proclaimed  that 
the  Constitution  itself  is  a  league  with  deatli  and 
a  covenant  with  hell!  How  far  they  shall  be 
ermitted  to  go  on  with  their  work  until  checked 
y  a  sound  reactive  public  sentiment — how  far 
they  shall  get  sympathy  and  cooperation  from 
those  whom  they  are  now  attempting  to  mislead 
—how  far  they  may  be  successful  in  their  long 
cherished  wish  for  civil  strife,  I  cannot  say.  That 
is  a  problem  for  the  future  to  settle;  that  depends 
upon  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  integrity  of  the 
people.  But  that  they  ouHit  not  to  succeed — that 
they  ought  not  only  to  be  discouraged,  butrebuked 
and  condemned  in  every  part  of  this  country,  and 
by  every  man  who  has  a  spark  of  patriotism  in 
his  bosom,  as  well  in  the  North  as  in  the  South, 

I  this  day  maintain.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  says  all  this  cpmes  from  the  Kansas  bill. 
How?  In  what  way? 

What  is  there  wrong  in  that  Kansas  measure  ? 
Ithas  been  said  ihatitis  a  fraud.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  is  the  greatest  of  i  niquilies.  1 1  has  been  said 
that  it  is  a  crime  against  God.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  is  a  crime  against  nature.  Well,  sir,  what 


is  this  fraud,  this  iniquity,  this  crime  against 
nature  and  against  God  ?  It  is  the  simple  decla¬ 
ration  of  th^rinciple  that  the  people  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  Kjansas  and  Nebraska — the  pioneer 
freemen  there — our  own  brothers  in  flesh  and 
blood — going  there  from  every  State  of  the  Union, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  that  distant  frontier— 
there  to  build  up  new  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity — should  have  the  right,  without 
limitation  or  restriction  from  any  quarter,  save 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  form 
and  mold  just  such  institutions  for  their  own 
government  as  they  pleased — a  right  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  our  State  governnicnis, 
and  upon  which  the  whole  Republic,  in  its  several 
parts,  is  built  and  cstablislied.  This  is  the  fraud, 
this  is  the  iniquity,  this  is  the  great  crime  of 
crimes,  the  security  to  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  ri^t  of  self-government  under  the 
Constitution.  The  amount  of  the  crime  is,  that 
freemen  shall  be  permitted  to  make  such  consti¬ 
tutions,  republican  in  form,  for  their  own  govern¬ 
ment,  without  dictation  or  control  from  any  other 
power,  as  they  please.  Tell  it  ■wherever  you  go, 
that  this  was  the  monstrous  outrage  committed 
by  an  American  Congress  in  1850,  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  on  the  Territories  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  and  repeated"  by  the  same 
body  in  1854,  on  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and 
“  bleeding  Kansas!”  This  is  the  whole  of  it— 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  These  troubles 
we- now  hear  of— these  efforts  to  get  up  civil  war— 
these  shouts  at  the  announcement  that  civil  war 
has  already  commenced — are  but  part  and  parcel 
of  that  spirit  which  animated  a  portion,  and  only 
a  portion,  of  the  opposition  to  the  Kansas  bill, 
during  the  pendency  of  that  measure  in  this 
House.  That  same  spirit  at  the  North  that  had 
so  bitterly  opposed  the  establishment  of  this  great 

rinciple  of  territorial  policy  in  1850  coula  not 

ear  the  idea  of  its  being  carried  out  in  the  future. 

_  I  recollect  very  well,  sh',  that  while  the  Kansas 
bill  was  progressing  here,  a  newspaper  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  edited  by  a  man  of  great 
ability,  untiring  energy  and  industry,  and  who  is 
now  the  head  and  front — the  animating  spirit  of 
the  present  opposition,  and  civil  war  champion’s 
undertook  to  lecture  this  House  as  to  our  duty 
in  regard  to  that  bill.  We  were  told  then  by  him 
what  an  enormous  wrong  it  would  be;  and  when 
the  measure  was  about  to  pass  an  editorial  in  that 
paper  reached  here,  from  which  I  wish  to  present 
some  extracts,  to  show  tliat  it  is  die  same  spirit 
now  at  work: 

“  We  urge,  therefore,  unbending  determination  on  the 
part  of  tlie  nortliem  members  hostile  to  this  intolerable 
outrage,  and  demand  of  them,  in  behalf  of  peace — in  behalf 
of  freedom— in  behalf  of  justice  and  humanity— resistance 
to  the  last.  Better  that  confusion  should  ensue — better  that 
discord  should  reign  in  tlie  national  councils — better  that 
Congress  should  break  up  in  wild  disorder — nay,  better  that 
the  Capitol  itself  should  blaze  by  the  torch  of  the  inceiidu^, 
or  fall  and  burj'  all  its  inmates  beneath  its  crumbling  ruins, 
than  that  this  perfidy  and  wrong  should  be  finally  accom¬ 
plished.” 

This  is  the  langu^e  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  reference  to  the  Kansas  bill  a  few  days  before 
it  passed.  Yes,  sir, even  then  thateditor  declared 
that  it  was  better  that  this  Capitol  should  be  burnt 
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by  the  torch  of  an  incendia^ — better  that  the 
Government  should  go  into  dissolution,  than  that 
the  people  colonizing  and  settling  Kanstis  and 
Nebraska  should  be  just  as  free  aS'the  people  of 
New  York,  or,  as  he  states  it,,  than  that  this  act 
of  perfidy  and  wrong  should  be  finally  accom- 
plidied.  What  wrong  did  tlie  act  contain?  Wrong 
to  whom  ?  to  whom  was  there  anything  in  it  either 
virrong  or  uryust?  Was  it  wron^  to  tlie  people  of 
the  South,  one  large  section  of  the  Union,  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  enjoy  an  equal  and  fair  participation 
of  the  public  domain  purchased  by  the  common 
blood  and  common  treasure  of  all  ?  Was  it  wrong 
or  unjust  to  permit  the  people  of  New  York,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  other  States  of  the  North  going 
into  a  new  Territory,  to  be  as  free  there  as  they 
were  in  their  native  homes?  Was  it  wrong  or 
unjust  to  allow  all  from  all  the  States,  who  might 
be  disposed  to  quit  the  old  States,  and  seek  to 
better  their  fortunes  by  cutting  down  the  forests 
of  the  West,  turning  up  its  virgin  soil,  and  making 
the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  to  enjoy 
tlie  same  rights  which  their  fatliers  did  in  the 
early  formation  of  all, our  present  State  constitu¬ 
tions  and  governments?  Whom,  I  say,  did  the 
bill  wrong?  To  whom  did  it  deal  any  injustice  ? 
Was  it  the  slave,  the  African,  whom  his  southern 
master  might  take  there  ?  How  could  it  be  unjust 
even  to  him?  Is  not  his  condition  as  much  bet¬ 
tered  by  new  lands  and  virgin  soils  as  that  of  his 
master?  Is  not  expansion  of  that  portion  of 
southern  population  quite  as  necessary  for  their 
comfort  and  well-being  as  it  is  for  the  whites  ? 
Would  you  keep  them  hemmed  in  in  their 
present  limits,  until  subsistence  shall  fail, and 
Biarvation  shall  efifect  the  objects  of  a  misguided 
humanity? 

Without  stopping  here  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
subject  of  southern  society,  and  the  relation  which 
the  negro  there  sustains  to  the  white  man,  either 
as  te  the  necessity  of  that  relation,  or  its  wisdom 
or  propriety,  does  it  work  any  wrong’  or  injury 
to  the  slave,  to  take  him  from  old  lands  to  new 
lands?  Is  nothis  condition'bettered  by  the  change? 
Andhave  we  notnew lands  enough  foraU?  Your 
Topeka  convention,  which  formed  the  pretended 
free-State  constitution  now  before  us,  proposed  to 
exclude  the  negro  and  mulatto  forever  from  that 
country.  Uponthescore  of  humanity,  then,  even 
towards  the  “  poor  negro”  about  whom  so  much 
sympathy  is  attempted  to  be  excited,  I  ask,  which 
does  him  the  greater  wrong,  the  Kansas  bill,  or 
the  project  of  your  free-State  constitution  ?  Who, 
to  h^,  is  the  Good  Samaritan  in  this  case?  The 
Free-Soil  Levite,  who  would  leave  him  to  starve 
without  land  to  work  ?  or  his  humane  southern 
master,  who  is  willing  to  provide  both  land  and 
shelter,  food  and  raiment?  Where,  then,  is  the 
wrong  of  this  bill?  It  consists  in  nothing  but 
permtting  the  freemen  of  our  own  race  to  settle 
thisquestion  of  the  status  of  the  African  amongst 
themselves,  as  they  in  tlieir  wisdom  and  patriotism 
may  think  best  for  the  happiness  of  both  races, 
just  as  the  freemen  of  our  own  race  did  in  each 
of  the  old  thirteen  States  of  the  Union. 

But,  sir,  the  House  did  not  heed  this  lecture  of 
the  eitor.  The  bill  passed  this  body;  it  passed 
the  Senate;  it  received  the  constitutional  approval 


]  of  the  Executive,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  The  revolutionary  spirit,  however,  which  invoked 
[  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  did  not  stop  with  defeat 
in  all  three  of  the  departrnents  of  legislation. 

!  Members  of  Congress  with  others,  beaten  in  the 
;  House  of  Representatives,  beaten  in  the  Senate, 

;  failing  in  their  threats  and  denunciations  of  tha 
'  Executive,  betook  themselves  forthwith  to  plot- 
!  ting  schemes  to  defeat  tlie  will  of  the  people  as 
I  constitutionallyexpressed.  Societies  were  formed, 
I  one  of  them  by  members  of  this  House,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  bill  passed;  money  was  raised; 
circulars  were  issued, — all  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  sending  people  to  Kansas  to  prevent  the 
eaceful  and  quiet  operation  of  the  wise  and 
eneficent  principles  of  the  territorial  law — ^move- 
I  ments  having  a  direct  tendency  to  kindle  tliis  civil 
war  of  which  we  now  hear. 

I  The  Capitol  fortunately  was  not  burnt— that 
suggestion  did  not  take.  'Disorder  did  not  reign 
here — that  suggestion  did  not  take.  But  bodies 
of  men  were  organized — not  allowing  the  legiti¬ 
mate  laws  of  nature,  of  climate,  and  of  soil  to  de¬ 
termine  the  character  of  the  pioneer  population 
from  all  the  States  alike  who  might  choose  to 
I  make  settlement  there.  Men  were  sent  out  in 
[large  companies,  with  arms  and  munitions  of 
war;  Sharpe’s  rifles  were  sent;  artillery  was  sent. 
What  for  ?  Did  these  colonists  go  to  Kansas  as 
j  our  forefathers  sought  homes  at  Plymouth,  St. 
j  Mary’s,  Jamestown,  and  Savannah?  Or  did  they 
not  rather  go  as  the  train-bands  of  Cortes  and 
Pizzaro  went  forth  thirsting  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Montezumas  and  the  Incas?  "Was  not  their 
I  sole  object  to  efiect  by  force  and  violence  what 
they  had  failed  to  do  by  legislation  ?  What  other 
meaning  can  be  put  upon  the  following  manifesto 
which  was  published  in  the  “  Herald  of  Free¬ 
dom,”  their  organ  at  Lawrence ,  the  head-quar  ters 
of  these  emigrants  in  the  Territory: 

“  Come  one,  come  all,  slaveocrats  and  nullifiers ;  wehave 
rifles  enough,  and  bullets  enough,  to  send  you  all  to  ytmr 
(and  Judas’s)  ‘  own  place.’  ‘ If  you’re  coming,  why  don't 
you  come  along?’ ” 

Was  not  this  a  direct  invitation  to  arms  ?  And 
whatever  troubles  or  disturbances  exist  in  Kan- 
Has,  let  them  not  be  charged  to  the  Kansas  bill, 

,  but  to  those  who  have  sworn  in  their  wrath  that 
■  that'Ijill  never  shall  work  out  its  natural  and  legiti- 
1  mate  results,  if  they  can  prevent  it._  As  well 
I  might  the  wars  about  points  of  doctrine  and  re- 
!  ligious  creeds  which  have  disgraced  Christendom, 
I  be  charged  upon  the  heavenly  principles  of  the 
'  ospel.  Christ  himself  said  that  it  was  irapossi- 
le  but  that  oflTenses  in  this  world  of  wickedness 
would  come.  When  bad  men  are  at  work,  tliey 
cannot  be  prevented.  The  principles  of  that  bill 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  any  outrages  or 
trampling  upon  rights  by  parties  on  the  other 
side  of  the  controversy,  got  up  and  provoked  in 
that  Territory  by  designing  men  outside,  for  mis¬ 
chievous  purposes.  And  the  friends  of  tliat  bill — 
those  who  stand  pledged  to  its  principles— con¬ 
demn  outrages  on  either  or  both  sides  alike. 

But  a  word,  sir,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
these  difficulties.  Are  they  not  greatly  exagge¬ 
rated  and  magnified?  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

'  Some  men,  it  IS  true,  have  been  killed — some  on 
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both  sides.  And  what  else  could  haye  been  ex¬ 
pected?  What  other  result  could  hare  been 
looked  for  by  those  instigating  the  movements 
I  have  alluded  to  ?  The  first  man  killed  in  the 
Territory  was  Davis.  .  He  fell  by  the  hands  of 
those  calling  themselves  free-State  men.  Then 
Dow,  a  free-State  man,  was  killed  by  Coleman; 
but  the  miarrel  between  them  arose  about  a  land 
claim.  It  was  a  private  and  personal  matter. 
Colemw  immediately  gave  himself  up  to  the  legal 
authorities,  claiming  to  have  acted  in  self-defense. 
Whether  he  did  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  and  will 
not  pretend  to  say;  but  a  friend  of  Dow,  of  the 
name  of  Branson,  having  made  threats  of  aveng¬ 
ing  his  death,  was  arrested  under  a  peace  war¬ 
rant,  and,  while  in  the  hands  of  an  officer,  was 
rescued  by  a  party  of  free-State  men.  War¬ 
rants  were  taken  out  for  these,  and  they  took 
shelter  in  Lawrence,  where  they  put  themselves 
in  defiance  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  posse  was 
called  out  to  aid  in  the  arrest,  and  this  led  first 
to  the  seige  of  Lawrence,  and  then  to  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  December  last.  In  this  war,  no  lives 
were  lost.  Two  or  three  other  homicides  had 
been  committed  in  the  Territory;  but  in  all,  from 
the  organization  of  the  Territory,  up  to  the  at¬ 
tempted  assassination  of  Sheriff  Jones,  I  think 
not  exceeding  half  a  dozen !  In  what  part  of  the 
United  States,  sir,  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
with  the  same  population  they  have  in  Kansas, 
have  there  been  fewer  murders  or  deaths  by  vio¬ 
lence?  How  many  were  killed  in  the  riots  last 
year  in  Cincinnati?  How  many  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky  ? 

I  venture  to  say  to-day,  that  with  all  this  clamor 
about  civil  war  in  Kansas,  more  lives  have  not 
been  lost  there,  since  the  organization  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  than  have  been  in  several  of  the  large  city 
elections  of  the  United  States  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  midte  light 
of  these  things,  but  to  take  a  calm  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  view  of  them.  A  strong  and  general 
tendency  to  disregard  law  and  order  is  one  of  the 
most  lamentable  evils  of  the  day.  It  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Kansas,  but  it  is  seen  and  felt  everywhere. 
And  our  object,  and  that  of  all  good  men,  should 
be  to  check  it  rather  than  excite  it. 

Then,  sir,  as  to  the  election  in  Kansas  and  the 
laws  passed  W  their  Legislature.  One  word  upon 
this  point.  The  first  election  was  held  there  for 
a  Delegate  to  Congress  in  November,  1854.  That 
there  were  illegal  votes  on  both  sides  I  have  no 
doubt;  but  I  believe  it  is  admitted  by  every  one 
that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  emigrant 
aid  companies  to  prevent  it.  General  Whitfield 
had  much  the  larger  number  of  the  legal  votes  of 
the  Territory,  and  was  duly  elected.  In  March 
afterwards  greater  efforts  were  made  to  carry  the 
Le^slature.  The  result  was  the  commission  or 
certificate  of  election  by  Governor  Reeder  himseif 
to  a  large  majority  of  both  branches  of  that  body. 
They  were  therefore  legally  constituted  as  a  le¬ 
gislative  body.  There  may  have  been  illegal  vot¬ 
ing  on  both  sides,  as  there  is  doubtless  in  all  our 
elections.  But  upon  the  well-settled  and  fixed 
principles  on  which  all  our  representative  institu¬ 
tions  rest,  and  without  a  maintenance  of  which 
there  can  be  neither  “  law  nor  order,”  that  is  now 


a  closed  question.  The  laws,  therefore,  of  that 
Legislature  must  be  observed  and  obeyed  until 
repealed  or  modified  by  legislative  power,  or  set 
aside  by  the  courts  as  void.  And  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  laws  I  wish  to  malce  but  a  passing 
remark.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  Col¬ 
fax]  pointed  out  quite  a  rfumber  of  them  the 
other  day,  which  he  said  were  very  bad  ones. 
Well,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  their  respect¬ 
ive  merits.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  bad;  it 
would  be  an  extraordinary  code  if  it  were  other¬ 
wise.  I  know  the  advocates  of  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Territory — the  law-and-order 
party  there— do  not  themselves  approve  of  all  of 
them.  I  will  read  what  they  say  on  the  subject*. 

“  The  law  for  the  protection  of  slave  property  has  also 
been  much  misunderstood.  The  right  to  pass  such  a  law 
is  expressly  stated  by  Governor  Reeder  in  his  inaugural 
message,  in  which  he  says :  ‘  ATerritorial  Legislature  may 
undoubtedly  act  upon  tlie  question  to  a  limited  and  partial 
extent,  and  may  temporarily  prohibit,  tolerate,  or  regulato 
slavery  in  the  Territory,  and  in  an  absolute  or  modified 
form,  with  all  the  force  and  effect  of  any  other  legislative 
act,  binding  until  repealed  by  the  same  power  that  enacted 
it.’  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  act  itself,  as  has  been  charged, 
to  prevent  a  free  discussion  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  l3 
bearing  on  society,  its  morality  or  expediency,  or  whethfti 
it  would  be  politic  or  impolitic  to  make  tliis  a  slave  Stats, 
can  be  discussed  here  as  freely  as  in  any  State  in  this 
Union,  without  infringing  any  of  tlie  provisions  of  the  law. 
To  deny  the  right  of  a  person  to  hold  slaves  under  the  law 
in  this  Territory  is  made  penal ;  but,  beyond  this,  there  is 
no  restriction  to  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  question  ia 
any  aspect  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  considered. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  approving  of  all  tlie 
laws  passed  by  the  Legislature;  on  the  contrary,  we  would 
state  that  there  are  some  that  we  do  not  approve  of,  and 
which  are  condemned  by  public  opinion  here,  and  whiek 
wiU  no  doubt  be  repealed  or  modified  at  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Legislature.  But  this  is  notliing  more  than  what 
frequently  occurs,  both  in  the  legislation  of  Congress  and 
of  the  various  State  Legislatures.  The  remedy  for  such 
evils  is  to  be  found  in  public  opinion,  to  which,  sooner  or 
later,  in  a  Government  like  ours,  all  laws  must  conform.” 

Mr.  COLFAX.  Wbat  is  the  date  of  that.’ 

Mr.. STEPHENS.  Last  November.’  Now, 
sir,  I  have  examined  this  whole  code  of  laws,  and 
as  a  whole,  some  few  exceptions  out,  I  say  that 
no  State  in  the  Union  has  got  better  ones.  There 
are  some  in  it  I  do  not  approve — there  are  some 
in  all  the  codes  I  have  ever  seen  that  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove.  I  will  not  go  to  the  gentleman’s  State,  or 
to  any  other  gentleman’s  State,  to  find  laws  that  I 
do  not  approve.  We  have  plenty  of  them  in  my 
own  State.  And  the  gentleman  ought  to  feel 
highly  blessed  if  he  has  none  in  Indiana  that  he 
disapproves.  We  have  a  great  many  in  Georgia 
I  do  not  approve.  There  is  one  in  particular  which 
I  fought  in  the  Legislature  and  opposed  before 
the  courts  with  all  the  power  that  I  had.  It  was 
a  law  making  it  penal  to  bear  concealed  deadly 
weapons.  I  am  individually  opposed  to  bearing 
such  wejmons.  I  never  bear  weapons  of  any 
soi’t;  but  I  believed  that  it  was  the  constitutions 
right  of  every  American  citizen  to  bear  arms  if 
he  chooses,  and  just  such  arms,  and  in  just  such 
way,  as  he  chooses.  I  thought  that  it  was  the 
birthright  of  every  Georgian  to  do  it.  I  was  de¬ 
feated  in  our' Legislature.  I  was  defeated  before 
our  courts.  The  question  went  im  to  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  our  State,  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  sustained  the  law.  In  that  decision  all  had 
i  to  acquiesce.  Sir,  the  people  in  all  the  States 
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have  to  obey  the  laws  as  pronounced  and  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  courts.  The  difference  between 
a  republic  and  a  monarchy  is,  that  the  one  is  a 
government  of  lawn,  subject  to  be  changed  by  the 
people ;  the  other  is  a  government  dependent 
opon  the  caprice  or  whim,  and  arbitrary  will  of 
one  man.  And  when  the  people  of  a  Republic 
array  themselves  against  their  laws,  the  first  step 
is  into  anarchy,  and  then  comes  monarchy.  The 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  answered  by  the  address  of  his  own  party 
adopted  at  Pittsburg,  though  those  who  issued  it 
seemed  not  to  be  conscious  of  the  effect  of  the 
admission.  _  That  address,  after  specifying  the 
same  objectionable  laws  in  Ae  Kansas  code  which 
he  has,  says: 

“  That  these  despotic  acts,  even  if  they  had  been  passed 
by  a  Legislature  duly  elected  by  the  people  of  tlie  Territory’, 
would  have  been  null  and  void,  inasmuch  as  they  are 

«in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  too  clear 
iment.  Congress  itself  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  to  make  any  laws  abridg¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  tlie  press ;  and  it  is  absurd 
'to  suppose  that  a  Territorial  Legislature,  deriving  all  its 
power  from  Congress,  should  not  be  subject  to  tlie  same 
restrictions.” 

The  latter  is  a  very  clear  proposition,  to  my 
mind.  Neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legis¬ 
lature  can  pass  any  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press..  This  is,  indeed,  too  clear 
for  argument.  I  indorse  that  part  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  platform.  But  not  a  single  disturbance  in 
the  Territory  has  grown  out  of  either  of  these 
laws  complained  of  as  despotic.  But  if  there  had 
—if  these  laws  be  so  clearly  unconstitutional  and 
so  manifestly  violative  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  why  should  not  any  party 
aggrieved  refer  the  question  to  the  judicim  tribu¬ 
nals  ?  If  the  case  is  so  clear,  why  not  go  to  the 
courts  ?  There  are  Federal  courts  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory;  and  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the  same 
high  tribunal  that  all  of  us  in  such  matters  have 
to  appeal  to  in  the  last  resort— the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  of  Ohio,* (interrupting.)  I 
rise  to  propound  a  question,  if  it  is  entirely  agree¬ 
able  to  the  gentlenian  from  Georgia,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Perfectly  agreeable;  but 
1  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  take  much  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  was  similarly  responded 
to  on  a  former  occasion,  and  I  shall  take  warn¬ 
ing,  and  occupy  but  a  moment  of  the  gentleman  s 
time.  Why  did  not  you,  and  those  who  sought 
to  disturb  the  time-honored  compromise  of  our 
fathers  of  .1820,  if  they  regarded  the  eighth  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Missouri  act  as  unconstitutional,  re¬ 
sort  to  the  courts  to  test  its  constitutionality  ? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  There  is  a  case  of  that 
sort  now  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Why,  instead  of hringinf 
all  this  trouble  on  the  country,  did  he  not  men 
resort  to  the  courts  ? 

Mr.STEPHEI^S.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
first  my  duty  as  a  legislator,  believing  it  to  be 
wrong,  to  vote  to  repeal  it,  and  I  did  so,  [laugh¬ 
ter;]  and  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  not  repealed  it,  and  I  had  been  personally 


affected  by  it  in  the  Territory,  then  I  might  hav# 
resorted  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  CAMP  BELL.  Did  not  the  gentleman  vote 
to  repeal  it  because  of  its  unconsUtutionality  ? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Standing  as  it  did,  I  did, 
for  that  and  other  reasons.  As  long  as  it  stood 
as  a  regulation  founded  on  tlie  principle  of  a 
division  of  Uie  Territory,  I  was  willing  to  abide 
by  it;  but  when  it  was  abandoned  and  repudiated 
as  such,  it  was,  in  my  judgment,  an  odious  and 
unjust  restriction.  But  I  do  not  wish  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  divert  me  from  the  line  of  argument  I  was 
pursuii^. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  If  the  gentleman  voted  to 
repeal  it  in  1854  because  it  was  unconstitutional, 
why  did  he  vote  to  fasten  it  upon  Texas  in  184G, 
unless,  in  the  meanwhile,  there  was  a  chapge  in 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  For  the  very  reason  that 
I  have  just  stated.  In  1845,  on  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  I  voted  for  it,  upon  the  principle  of  a 
division  of  the  Territory,  Congress  has  a  right  to 
pass  all  needful  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
Territory,  as  property;  so  said  Mr.  Madison;  this 
includes  the  power  to  divide,  if  necessary  or 
needful  for  puolic  peace  and  harmony.  When  I 
voted  for  it,  it  was  upon  that  principle.  And,  sir, 
it  was  in  1850,  after  the  gentleman’s  party  had 
repeatedly— in  184G,  1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1850 
— denied,  repudiated,  and  scouted  at  what  they 
now  call  the  time-honored  compromise  of  our 
fathers  of  1820,  that  I  voted  for  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  old  principle  in  our  territorial  policy 
— of  leaving  the  pubhc  domain  open  for  the  frea 
and  equal  settlement  and  colonization  of  the 
peeple  from  all  the  States  alike,  without  congres¬ 
sional  limitations  or  restrictions  upon  any.  This 
principle  was  re'ratablished  in  1850 — after  the  one 
proposed  in  1820  had  been  abandoned — and  this 
principle  I  voted  to  carry  out  in  1854,  in  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Will  the  gentleman  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  how  it  is 
that  a  measure  may  be  constitutional  which  ex¬ 
cludes  slavery  on  one  side  of  a  given  line,  in  a 
Territory  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  States  i> 
common,  and  unconstitutional  on  the  other? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  My  explanation  of  the 
point  the  gentleman  makes  is  this:  Upon  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  the  Territory  as  public 
property  between  the  two  sections,  il  might  be 
constitutional  to  set  aside  a  portion  to  one  by  fixed 
lines  and  boundaries,  while  the  appropriation  of 
the  whole  of  it  to  that  section  would  be  manifestly 
wrong,  unjust,  and  thefefore  unconstitutional. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  tlie  surplus 
revenue — publicproperty-^mong  the  States — th« 
part  assigned  to  each,  on  division  fairly  and  justly 
made ,  was  constitutionally  held ;  but  if  some  States 
had  taken  all  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  that 
would  have  been  manifestly  unjust,  and  therefore 
unconstitutional.  But  I  have  given  my  views  at 
large  upon  this  subject  once  before  this  session. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  WeU  then - 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  do  not  wish  the  gentlo- 
man  t®  divert  me  from  my  argument  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  questions  upon  other  subjects. 

Mr,  CAMPBELL.  1  hope  I  may  be  fortunate 
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enough  to  get  tlie  floor  at  the  expiration  of  the 
gentleman’s  hour,  and  therefore  will  not  press  my 
mquiries  now  on  this  interesting  point. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Now,  sir,  just  here  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  raoi-e  about  “  that  time-honored 
compact  of  oui  fathers,”  which  it  is  said  has 
been  violated.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  the  fa¬ 
thers  who  made  this  Republic,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  it — from  the  date  of  the  Constitution  and 
up  to  1820,  never  in  a  single  instance  exercised  the 
power  of  excluding  the  migration  of  slaves  from 
any  of  the  States  of  this  Gnion  to  the  common 
territory.  The  gentleman  now  claims  to  follow 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  Well,  I  suppose  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Jefier- 
•on,  are  as  eminently  entitled  as  any  others  to 
occupy  that  position.  Mr.  JelTerson  especially 
is  often  quoted  by  those  holding  seats  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  is  said,  was 
against  slavery.  I  grant  that.  But  how  >  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  m  favor  of  every  State  retaining  and 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  for  itself, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  himself  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  that  restriction  in  1820,  now  called  a  time-hon¬ 
ored  compact.  I  do  not  care  as  to  what  his  ab¬ 
stract  opinions  were.  I  believe  he  was  for  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  But  his  plan  was  for  the  people  of  Virginia 
to  do  it  for  themselves,  without  any  interference 
from  abroad  or  influence  from  this  Government — 
I  mean  after  the  present  Constitution  was  formed 
and  adopted.  I  nave  Mr.  JeflTerson’s  sentiments 
here  before  me  on  this  particular  Missouri  re¬ 
striction,  when  it  was  passed.  It  is  immaterial 
what  his  opinions  of  slavery  were — what  did  he 
think  of  that  measure  ?  The  author  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  is  often  appealed*to  as 
authority  by  the  gentleman’s  party.  Sir,  if  the 
departed  Jefferson  could  return  from  the  realms 
above — if  tire  seals  of  the  tomb  at  Monticello  could 
be  broken,  and  that  spirit  could  be  permitted  to 
revisit  the  earth,  believe  you  that  he  would  speak 
a  different  sentiment  to-day  from  tliat  he  uttered 
then? 

Here  is  the  letter  which  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote. 
It  is  too  long  to  read  the  whole;  but  in  this  letter 
to  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine,  dated  the  29th  April, 
1820,  after  strongly  condemning  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  geogr^hical  line,  ana  the  attempt  to 
restrain  the  “  diffusion  of  slavery  over  a  greater 
surface,”  he  says: 

“.\n  abstinence,  top,  from  this  act  of  power  would  re¬ 
move  tlie  jealousy  excited  by  tlie  undertaking  of  Congress 
to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  different  descriptions  of  men 
composing  a  Stale.  This,  certainly,  is  the  exclusive  rigU 
of  every  State,  which  nalking  in  the  Constitution  has  taken 
from  them  and  given  to  the  General  Government.  Could 
Congress,  for  example,  say  tliat  the  now  freemen  of  Con¬ 
necticut  sliould  be  freemen,  and  that  they  shali  not  emigrate 
into  any  other  State  ?” 

This  is  plain  and  explicit,  and  on  the  very 
question. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  on  tlie  same 
subject,  he  says: 

“  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  two  letters  of  FeBruary  7 
and  19.  This  Missouri  question,  by  a  geographical  line  of 
division,  is  the  most  portentous  one  I  have  ever  contem¬ 
plated.”  *  *  *  “  Is  ready  to  risk  the  Union  for 

any  chance  of  restoring  his  party  W  power,  and  wriggling 
hiameif  to  the  head  of  it.” 


The  allusion  here  is  evidently  to  Rufus  Kinn 
who  was  the  first  mover  of  the  restriction.  SucI ' 
sir,  were  the  sentiments  of  him  who  was  not  only 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
but  the  author  of  the  ordinttnce  of  1787,  under 
the  old  Confederation.  This  is  what  he  said  of 
the  restriction  of  1820,  under  our  present  Conati- 
tution. 

Here  is  also  Mr.  Madison ’s  emphatic  opinion 
against  the  same  measure.  I  cannot  take  up  my 
time  in  reading  it.  I  state  the  fact,  and  ch^noe 
contradiction.  Jefferson  was  against  Uie  restric¬ 
tion  of  1820.  Madison  was  against  it,  and  Jack- 
son  was  against  it.  No  man  can  deny  these  facts. 
It  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  South,however 
as  an  alternative,  and  only  as  mi  alternative,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony.  And  who  are 
those  now  who  call  it  a  sacred  compact  ?  Those 
very  men,  the  gentleman  and  his  party,  who  de¬ 
nounced  every  man  from  the  North  as  “  a  dougK- 
face,”  who  from  1846  to  1850  were  in  favor  of 
abiding  by  it  for  the  sake  of  union  and  harmony. 
Not  a  man  can  be  named  from  the  North  who  was 
willing  to  abide  by  that  line  of  division  during 
the  period  I  have  stated  who  was  not  denounced 
by  the  gentleman  and  his  piirty  as  “  a  dough¬ 
face.”  Who  noware  the  “  dough-faces?”  And 
if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  know  what  tree  brought 
forth  that  better  fruit  of  which  he  spoke  the  other 
day,  I  will  tell  him.  It* was  not  the  Kansas  tree, 
but  that  old  political  upas  planted  by  Rufiis  Bang 
in  1820.  It  grew  up;  it  flourished,  and  it  sent  its 
poisonous  exhalations  throughout  this  country 
till  it  came  well  nigh  extinguishing  the  life  of  the 
Republic  in  1850. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  That  tree  was  planted 
when — [Cries  of  “Order!”  “Order!”] — when 
slavery  was  first  brought  to  the  shores  of  America. 
[Cries  of  “  Order!”  “ Order!”] 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  much  older  than  the  Kansas  bill.  It  was 
planted  before  the  Government  was  formed.  The 
Constitution  itself  was  grafted  upon  its  stock. 
The  condition  or  slavery  of  the  African  race,  as 
it  existsf  amongst  us,  is  a  “ffsed  fact”  in  the 
Constitution .  From  this  a  tree  has  indeed  sprung 
— bearing,  however,  no  troubles  or  bitter  fruits. 
It  is  the  tree  of  national  liberty,  which,  by  the 
culture  of  statesmen  and  patriots,  has  grown  up 
and  flourished,  and  is  now  sending  its  branches 
far  and  wide,  ladened  wdth  no  fruit  but  national 
happiness,  prosperity,  glory,  and  renown. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  read  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes;  and  I  believe  I  can 
repeat  it  to  him.  It  is  “  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  irtsure  dmtilit 
tranquillity.” 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  “  And  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.” 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes,  sir,  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity — not  to  the  negroes  and  Afri¬ 
cans — ana  what  tort  of  liberty?  Constitutional 
liberty  ;  that  liberty  which  recognized  the  inferior 
condition  of  the  African  race  amongst  them;  th« 
liberty  which  we  now  enjoy;  the  liberty  which 
all  the  States  enjoyed  at  that  time,  save  one,  (for 
aU  were  then  slaveholding,  except  Massachu- 
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setts.)  That  is  the  sort  of  liberty.  None  of  your 
Socieilism  liberty.  None  of  your  Fourierism  lib¬ 
erty.  Constitutional  liberty — “  law  and  order” 
abiding  liberty.  That  is  the  liberty  which  they 
meant  to  perpetuate. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  return  from  this  digres- 
gjQii — I  was  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Kansas  laws — 

1  had  a  good  deal  to  say  on  that  point  I  must  now 
omit;  for  I  have  a  good  deal  I  wish  also  to  say 
on  the  measure  immediately  before  us,  and  the 
amendment  which  I  have  submitted,  and  my  time 
is  rapidly  passing  away.  I  shall  proceed,  then, 
to  the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

The  bill  under  consideration  proposes  to  admit 
Kansas  as  a  State  at  once  under  the  Topeka  con¬ 
stitution.  I  am  opposed  to  it;  because  th^t  con¬ 
stitution  was  formed  without  any  authority  of 
law,  either  from  the  territorial  authorities  or  from 
Congress.  It  was  formed  in  open  opposition  to 
law;  it  was  formed  by  men  in  open  rebellion, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  against  the  only  legally- 
constituted  government  in  the  Territory.  The 
leaders  most  conspicuous  in  getting  it  up  are  now 
under  arrest  for  treason.  Whether  they  are  guilty 
or  not,  I  will  not  even  express  an  opinion.  That 
is  a  q^uestion  for  the  courts — the  Federal  courts — 
not  the  courts  created  by  the  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture,  but  the  United  States  courts,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — to 
determine.  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  that  judicial  question.  Let  these  gentlemen 
Bland  or  fall  according  to  their  guilt  or  innocence, 
iS  it  may  be  made  to  appear  before  the  proper 
tribunals,  at  the  proper  time.  Let  us  not,  in  the 
mean  time,  prejudge  the  case  either  for  or  against 
diem.  The  man  \vho  claims  to  be  Governor 
under  this  Topeka  constitution  is  now  in  custody 
awaiting  his  trial  for  the  highest  offense  known 
to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

1  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  because  we  have  no 
evidence  that  a  majority,  or  anything  like  a  ma¬ 
jority,  of  the  people  of  Kansas  are  in  favor  of 
this  pretended  Topeka  constitution.  It  is  an 
txparte  proceeding  from  beginning  to  end .  It  was 
otupby  a  party.  It  was  contrived  by  Governor 
feeder;  and  though  he  and  his  associates  now 
place  the  whole  grounds  of  their  justification  i 
■upon  the  plea  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  | 
composed  of  usurpers — that  the  election  was  car¬ 
ried  by  an  invasion  of  non-residents,  who  passed  j 
laws  that  they  cannot  submit  to,  yet  it  must  be  | 
recollected  by  all  fair-minded  men  that  this'  Legis-  i 
lature,  however  elected,  was  organized  under  the  j 
auspices  of  Governor  Reeder  himself.  He  rvas  j 
the  judge  of  the  election  returns  of  its  members  | 
in  the  first  instance,  and  he  duly  commissi '■ned  a  j 
large  majority  of  botli  branches  of  it,  and  gave  j 
liis  ow'ii  official  certificate  that  they  were  duly  j 
elected.  If  what  is  now  asserted  by  him  and  i 
others  be  true,  why  did  he  not  at  the  proper  time  | 
arrest  it?  Why  now  lay  a  complaint  at  the  door  j 
of  the  President  for  not  preventing  an  invasion  . 
of  Kansas,  or  setting  aside  the  legislative  election, : 
while  he,  as  Governor,  made  no  complaint  to  the 
President?  He  was  the  sentinel  placed  upon  the  . 
watch-tower  in  Kansas.  The  only  cry  heard  from  i 
him  by  tire  President  or  the  country,  during  this  j 
now-pretended  invasion,  and  for  several  long 


months  afterwards,  was,  “  All’s  well !”  He  rec¬ 
ognized  this  Legislature  after  it  was  organized, 
and  after  he  knew  full  well  how  it  was  elected. 

I  must  therefore  receive  with  many  grains  of  al¬ 
lowance  what  he  now  asserts,  all  tending  towards 
nothing  more  strongly  than  the  impcadiment  of 
Ids  own  officialintegrity.  His  position  is  not  such 
as  to  warrant  me,  as  a  fair  man,  now  to  back  him 
in  his  present  revolutionary  movement.  I  see  no 
sufficient  grievance  even  alleged  to  justify  me  in 
doing  it. 

Grant  that  some  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Le- 

fislature  that  Reeder  certified  to  as  having  been 
uly  elected  were  bad  laws — not  a  single  case  of 
oppression,  growing  out  of  any  one  of  these  laws, 
has  ai’isen,  I  was  on  this  point  when  interrupted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Campbell.] 
How  does  it  appear  but  that  the  courts  would  pro¬ 
nounce  these  laws  unconstitutional,  as  some  on 
this  floor  maintain  that  they  are  ?  Why  resort  to 
revolution  until  the  courts  fail?  Nay,  more:  if  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Kansas  are  opposed  to 
these  laws,  as  is  so  boldly  asserted  on  this  floor, 
why  can  they  not  have  them  repealed  by  the  next 
Legislature,  soon  to  be  elected,  even  if  the  courts 
should  sustain  them  ?  The  next  Legislature  is  to 
be  chosen  in  October.  Why  not  settle  that  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  ballot-box  ?  Is  not  that  a  fair  and  just 
way  of  settling  such  questions  ?  Is  it  not  the 
way  we  have  to  do  in  all  our  States?  Are  those 
j  who  press  this  ex  parle  constitution  upon  us  afraid 
of  the  ballot-box?  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
of  the  acts  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  secured  the  purity  of  the  fountain  of  po¬ 
litical  power.  Here  is  a  part  of  their  election 
law: 

“  Sec.  24.  If  any  person,  by  menaces,  tlireats,  ami  force, 
or  by  any  oilier  unlawi'ul  means,  eitlier  ilircclly  or  iiidi- 
rucily,  attempt  to  influBiiee  any  qualified  voter  in  giving 
bis  vote,  or  to  deter  him  from  giving  llie  same,  or  disturb  or 
hinder  him  in  Uie  free  exercise  of  bisrichlof  suffrage,  at 
any  election  held  under  the  laws  of  tills  Territory,  the  per¬ 
son  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  adjudged 
auilty  of  a  mi.sdeineanor,  and  be  punished  hy  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  inipiisimment  in  the 
county  jail  not  e.veeeding  one  year. 

“  Sec.  25.  Every  person  who  shall,  at  the  same  election, 
vote  more  than  once,  eitlier  at  the  same  or  a  difierent  place, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months. 

“  Sec.  26.  Every  person  not  being  a  qualified  voter  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  organic  law  and  the  laws  of  this  Territory, 
wlio  sliall  vote  at  any  election  within  this  Territory,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  i.=  not  entitled  to  vote,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punislied  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars. 

“  Sec.  27.  Any  person  who  designedly  gives  a  printed  or 
written  ticket  to  any  qualified  voter  of  tliis  Territory,  con¬ 
taining  the  written  or  printed  names  of  pereons  for  wliom 
said  voter  does  not  design  to  vote,  for  the  purpose  of  caus¬ 
ing  such  voter  to  poll  his  vote  contrary  to  his  own  wislies, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  imprisoiiiiient  in  tlie  county  jail  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

“  Sec.  28.  Any  person  who  shall  cause  to  be  printed  and 
circulated,  or  who  shall  circulate,  any  false  and  fraudulent 
tickets,  which  upon  tlieir  face  appear  to  be  designed  as  a 
fraud  upon  voters,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  iiiiprisoniuent 
in  the  county  jail,  not  exceeding  tliree  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  andaftcrits 
passage.  Chap.  52,  p.  281 . 
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Does  any  free  man  want  a  better  security  for 
his  sovereim  right  of  suffrage  than  is  here  given  ? 
Does  this  look  like  the  work  of  “  border  ruf¬ 
fians”  who  were  looking  to  carry  elections  by 
fraud  or  violence  ?  But  it  is  said  that  in  the  same 
law  it  is  provided  that  no  man  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  fu¬ 
gitive  slave  law  passed  by  Congress!  Well,  sir, 
IS  this  an  onerous  restriction?  Ought  men  who 
set  themselves  up  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of 
our  country  to  complain  of  being  deprive  of  the 
right  of  having  a  voice  in  making  laws  ?  Are 
not  certain  offenses  in  all  our  States  grounds  of 
denying  suffrage?  But  the  great  question  is,  can¬ 
not  this  provision  of  the  election  law  be  repealed 
by  the  next  Legislature  if  a  mi^rity  of  the  honest 
people  there  are  against  it?  The  case  then  pre-  ! 
stnted  by  the  Governor  and  his  associates  in  the 
Topeka  movement  is  not  such  as  to  justify,  in 
my  judgment,  this  revolution  which  they  have 
set  on  foot,  and  now  ask  Congress  to  approve  and 
sanction.  Besides  this,  Mr.  SpeaJeer,  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  very  strong  to  my  mind,  if  not  conclu¬ 
sive,  that  this  Topeka  constitution  does  not  meet 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  When  it  was  submitted  to  popular  vote, 
only  about  seventeen  hundred  in  the  whole  Terri¬ 
tory  approved  it.  JSTow,  sir,  I  am  for  no  such 
judgment  either  way — I  am  for  fair  dealing  in  this 
matter  on  both  sides. 

I  wish  for  nothing  but  a  fair  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  bona  fide  residents  of  Kansas  upon 
this  subject.  When  I  voted  for  the  Kansas  bill, 
I  did  30,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  slave 
State,  unless  a  majority  of  the  white  freemen 
there  desired  it;  anil  if  they  did  desire  it,  I  was 
for  permitting  them  to  exercise  the  same  power 
over  the  subject  that  the  freemen  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  exercise  over  the  same  sub¬ 
jects  within  tlieir  respective  limits.  I  never  re¬ 
garded  the  success  of  that  measure  as  a  triumph 
of  the  South  over  the  North,  further  than  it  was 
a  triumph  of  this  great  constitutional  principle 
of  equality  over  that  sectionalism  of  a  party  at 
the  North,  which  denied  it.  Whether  Kansas 
or  Nebraska  would  be  slave  States  or  free  States, 

I  did  not  know.  I  left  that  to  time,  climate,  soil, 
and  the  people,  to  settle.  And  now,  sir,  though 
upon  general  principles  I  am  opposed  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  any  State  into  the  Union  without 
population  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  member 
on  this  floor,  according  to  the  ratio  of  representa¬ 
tion,  yet,  in  the  present  case,  if  gentlemen  are 
80  anxious  to  press  the  admission  of  Kansas,  I 
am  willing  to  forego  tlie  usual  inquiry  into  the 
exact  amount  of  population  there.  I  will  ■waive 
that  point.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  people 
there.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  vary  in  their 
estimates  from  sixty  thousand  to  ninety  thousand. 
I  think  it  would  be  best  first  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
Still  I  will,  I  say,  waive  that  point;  and  if  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  so  anxious  for  the  admission  of  the 
people  of  that  Territory,  whatever  may  be  their 
numbers,  as  a  Stale,  I  meet  them,  and  offer  the 
substitute  to  this  bill  which  I  have  submitted. 
Mine  is  an  alternative  proposition.  If  Kansas 
is  to  be  admitted,  let  it  be  done  in  a  fair,  just, 
and  proper  way,  and  not  at  the  instance  of  an 


irregular,  illegal,  and  revolutionary  convention 
of  only  a  portion,  and  a  very  small  portion  at 
that,  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  The  plan  1 
submit  is  the  same  offered  by  my  colleague  [Mr 
Toombs]  in  the  Senate.  I  suppose  gentlemen 
have  read  it.  I  cannot  now  read  it.  Its  main 
features  are  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  under  such  constitution  as  her  people  mar 
form,  at  as  early  a  day  as  is  practicable.  ^ 

It  provides,  first,  for  the  taking  of  a  census 
This  is  to  be  done  by  five  commissioners,  to  bi 
mipointcd  by  the  President,  and  ratified  by  th» 
Senate. 

It  provides,  secondly,  for  an  election  to  be  held 
in  the  Territory  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  next,  (the  day  of  the 
Presidential  election  in  the  States,)  for  delegates 
to  a  convention  to  form  a  State  constitution. 

E,epresentation  in  this  convention  is  to  be  at- 
cording  to  the  number  of  voters  in  the  several 
counties  and  districts,  as  shall  appear  from  the 
census,  which  is,  amongst  other  things,  to  exhibit 
the  names  of  all  the  actual  residents  of  the  Terri- 
to^  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

These  commissioners  are  to  appoint  the  officers 
to  conduct  the  election.  Returns  are  to  be  mad« 
to  them,  and  they  are  to  judge  and  determine  all 
questions  relating  to  the  election,  and  to  give  ce^ 
tificates  of  the  same. 

Three  months’  residence  in  the  county  is  re¬ 
quired  to  entitle  any  one  to  vote. 

Add  to  guard  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the 
ballot-box,  so  tliat  the  untrammeled  voice  of  the 
people  may  be  heard,  let  it  be  as  it  may,  thesi 
stringent  provisions  are  inserted: 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  white  malt 
citizen  of  tire  United  States,  (including  Indians  ol  lited»- 
scription  qualified  by  existing  laws  to  vote,)  over  twetiy- 
one  years  old,  who  may  be  a  bona  fide  inhabitant  of  said 
Territory  at  the  pasage  of  this  act,  and  who  shall  have  rr 
sided  three  months  next  before  said  election  in  tlie  coimij 
in  vvliich  he  offers  to  vote,  and  no  otlier  persons  whatevei, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  said  election  ;  and  all  pers«i» 
qualified  as  voters  may  be  elected  delegates  to  said  conveo- 
tion,  and  no  otliers. 

Sec.  II.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  if  any  petEOB, 
by  menaces,  threats,  or  force,  or  by  any  other  unlawfal 
means,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  attempt  to  inlluenci 
any  qualified  voter  in  giving  his  vote,  or  deter  him  from 
giving  the  same,  or  disturb  or  hinder  him  in  the  free  e*r- 
cise  of  bis  right  of  suffrage,  at  tlie  election  provided  for  by 
tins  act,  lire  person  so  offending  shall  be  adjudged  cmllyof 
a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  oae 
year,'  or  by  botli,  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  court. 

Sec.  12.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  Thai  any  person  not 
being  a  qualified  voter,  according  to  tlie  provisions  of  tliis 
act,  who  shall  vote  at  tlie  election  herein  provided  foi, 
knowing  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote,  and  any  person  wli* 
Bliall,  at  the  same  election,  vote  more  tlian  once,  whetfif 
I  at  the  same  or  at  different  places,  shall  be  adjudged  guilt) 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  two 
I  hundred  and  filly  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceed-  ] 
1  ingsixmontlis,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  Uie  court. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  persoi 
whatsoever  who  may  be  cliarged  wiili  the  holding  of  di* 
election  herein  authorized  to  be  held,  who  shall  mllfubT 
and  knowingly  commit  any  fraud  or  irregularity  whatever, 
with  the  intent  to  hinder  or  prevent,  or  defeat  a  fair  ex¬ 
pression  of  Uie  popular  will  in  said  election,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeauor,  and  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  on« 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoumeut  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  botli,  at  tlie  discretion  of  the  court. 

But,  sir,  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  more 
Mnto  details.  The  object  of  the  bill,  from  the 
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jeirinnin^  tolhe  end,  is  to  provide  for  as  fair  an 
■xpression  of  the  popular  will  of  the  Territory 
ishuman  ingenuity  can  devise.  By  the  exprcs- 
sioB  pf  when  thus  made,  1  shall  abide, 

let  it  be  which  way  it  may.  For  your  bill  as  it 
[lands,  I  can  never  vote.  Against  the  substitute 
1  offer,  who  can  raise  any  objection  that  is  in  favor 
of  disposing  of  this  question  upon  principles  of 
jairness,  of  justice,  of  law,  of  order,  and  of  the 
Constitution  ?  I  present  the  distinct  issue  between 
these  two  measures  to  the  House  and  the  country. 

I  am  constrained,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  believe  that 
ill  this  clamor  we  hear  about  “  free  Kansas,” 
yid  “down-trodden  Kansas,”  and  “bleeding 
Kansas,”  arises  much  more  from  a  desire  and 
hope  of  exciting  by  it  sectional  hate  and  the  alien- 
ition  of  one  portion  of  the  Union  from  the  other, 
ian  from  any  wish  to  have  even  “  free  Kansas” 
idmitted  into  the  Union,  or  from  any  conviction 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  there  are  in  favor  of 
tills  Topeka  constitution.  The  object,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  believe,  is  not  so  much  to  get  another 
Sate  added  to  the  Union,  as  it  is  to  use  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  produce  a  severance  of  those  States 
now  united.  Wliy  these  violent  denunciations 
[gainst  one  whole  section  of  the  Confederacy  ? 
hTiy  is  such  unbridled  vituperation  indulged  in 
towards  southern  men  and  southern  institutions? 
WTiy  these  shouts  of  joy  in  Iff ew  York  on  the 
innouncement  that  “civil  war”  was  raging  in 
Kansas?  What  other  construction  can  be  put 
upon  the  movement  of  a  late  sectional  convention 
kid  in  Philadelphia'to  nominate  par^  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  tliese  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  northern  States, 
exciting  them  to  rise  up  against  their  southern 
brethren  ?  Is  it  not  part  and  parcel  of  that  same 
spirit  which  proclaimed  that  it  were  better  that 
lie  Capitol  should  blaze  by  the  torch  of  an  incen- 
diiT}',  and  wild  diS'order  ensue,  than  that  the  free 
people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  should  regulate 
their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way? 
That  is  all  that  the  advocates  of  the  Kansas  bill 
ssked;  that  is  all  it  was  designed  to  effect;  and 
tliatis  all  1  this  day  ask  this" House  to  join  me 
in  carrying  out  in  good  faith  to  tire  letter  and 
8[)irit. 

To  show  the  House  and  the  country  some  of 
the  grounds  for  my  belief  touching  the  ulterior 
objects  of  some  of  thpse  who  are  joining  in  this 
"Kansas  cry”  at  the  North,  1  ask  attention  to 
in  editorid  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  En- 
puirer  of  the  26lh  instant.  In  this,  that  editor 
%s: 

“  tVe  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  the  origin  of  which 
fe  sectional,  ami  its  avowed  object  to  jpatify  the  grasping  am¬ 
bition  of  the  slave  power;  and  a  civil  war  waged  in  behalf 
rffreedora  and  in  resistance  of  slavery  extension  is  a  fitting 
iccompaniment  of  an  attempt  on  tlie  part  of  the  South  and 
lieir  co-laborers  of  tlie  North,  to  trample  on  tlie  principles 
•nil  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  by  tlie  extension  of 
•lavery  into  free  territory  through  tiie  direct  legislation  of 
lie  General  Government.” 

Here  it  is  announced  that  we  are  in  the  “  midst 

a  revolution,  the  origin  of  which  is  sectional.” 
But  most  strange  to  say,  the  cause  of  it  is  charged 
apon  the  South;  and  stranger  still,  that  cause  is 
teserted  to  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  South 


to  “  trample  on  the  principles  and  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution,  by  the  extension  of  slavtiy 
into  free  territory  through  the  direct  legislalion  oftlu 
General  Government.  ”  Was  ever  accusation  more 
groundless  and  utterly  unfounded,  than  this 
against  the  South  ?  The  South  never  asked  Con¬ 
gress,  by  legislation,  to  extend  slavery;  nor  has  it 
ever  been  done  by  any  such  legislation.  All  that 
the  South  ever  asked,  or  now  asks,  is,  to  leave  the 
question  to  be  settled  by  those  who  are  to  be 
Mected  by  it.. 

General  James  Watson  Webb,  the  editor  of 
this  paper,  (the  Courier  and  Enquirer,)  was  a 
delegate  to  the  late  Philadelphia  convention,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  embody  tliis  sectional 
movement  of  the  North  against  the  South.  In 
that  convention  he  made  a  speech.  Prom  that 
speech,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  we 
are  not  left  to  inference  as  to  what  is  the  design 
and  intention  of  the  leading  spirits  controlling  it. 
In  speaking  of  the  people  the  convention  repre¬ 
sented,  he  says; 

“Ttiey  ask  us  to  give  them  a  nomination  which,  when 
put  fairiy  before  the  people,  will  unite  public  sentiment, 
and,  tlirough  the  ballot-box,  will  restrain  and  repel  this 
pro-slavery  extension,  and  this  aggression  of  the  slava- 
ocracy.  What  else  are  tliey  doing  ?  They  tell  you  that  tliey 
are  willing  to  abide  by  the  ballot-box,  and  willing  to  make 
that  the  last  appeal.  If  we  fail  there,  what  thenl  WewiU 
drive  it  back,  sword  in  hand,  and  so  help  me  God!  believing 
that  to'be  right,  I  am  with  them,  [Loud  cheers,  and  cries 
of ‘Good!’]” 

This  was  in  no  common  toxvn  or  city  meeting. 
But  it  was  in  that  great  northern  sectional  con¬ 
vention  lately  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  that 
these  sentiments  received  such  bursts  of  applause. 
There  is,  I  say,  no  mistaking  the  object  of  the 
leaders  of  this  irfbvemenL  Tliey  evidently  intend 
to  use  this  Kansas  question  to  make  as  much 
political  capital  out  of  it  as  they  can  to  aid  them 
in  carrying  the  election,  by  which  means  tlmy 
hope  to  get  power  to  “  crush  out”  tlie  South,  as 
they  suppose;  but,  if  they  fail  in  the  election, 
then  they  are,  sxfrord  in  hand,  to  join  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  in  Kansas. 

In  the  first  editorial  I  read  from,  in  this  mam¬ 
moth  sheet,  (the  Courierand  Enquirer,)  issued  the 
2Gth  instant,  and  written,  doubtless,* by  General 
Webb  himself,  who  seems  to  be  the  Magnus 
Apollo  of  the  Black  Republican  hosts,  are  tliese 
significant,  as  well  as  studied,  words: 

“The  remedy  is,  to  go  lotbe  polls,  and  through  the  bal¬ 
lot-box  repudiate  the  infamous  platform  put  forth  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  over  which  tlie  black  lla"  of  slavery  waves  with 
cliaranteristic  impudence;  and  failing  in  this,  do  as  our 
fatliers  did  before  us — stiuid  by  bur  inalienalile  rights,  and 
drive  back  with  arms  those  who  dare  to  trample  upon  our 
inheritance.  Tliere  is  no  boasting  and  no  ilireat  in  tliis.  It 
is  the  calm  language  of  honest,  conscientious,  and  detema- 
ined  freemen,  wafted  to  ns  liyeveiy  breeze  from  tlie  West; 
and  they  are  already  acting  in  strict  conformity  with  their 
avowed  determination.” 

Now,  sir,  I  care  ns  little  for  these  belligerent 
manifestoes  of  this  redoubtable  general  of  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  as  I  did  two  years  ago  for 
the  “  blazing”  and  “  incendiary”  bulletins  of  his 
cotemporary  of  the  Tribune.  1  refer  to  them  only 
to  show  the  purposes  at  work;  and  I  put  the 
question  directly  to  this  House:  Are  you  going 
to  allow  tliis  subject  to  be  used  for  any  such 
purposes  ?  If  you  want  Kansas  admitted  as  a 
b; 
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State,  do  I  not  offer  you  a  fair,  liberal,  and  just 
proposition  for  accomplishing  that  object  ?  Do 
you  wish  to  go  before  the  country  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  to  inflame  the  public  mind  at  the  North,  to 
niove  their  passions,  to  stir  up  their  blood,  and 
prepare  their  hearts  for  a  war  of  extermination 
against  their  southern  brethren  ?— “  to  drive  them 
back,  sword  in  hand,  in  case  you  fail  in  the  election  ?  ” 
If  so,  then  be  it  so.  But  be  it  known  to  you,  that 
you  will  have  to  take  the  question  with  the  issue 
this  day  joined.  Between  you  and  me — between 
these  two  propositions,  1  am  willing  that  the 
people  North,  as  well  as  the  South,  may  judge. 
Nothing  would  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  to 
argue  the  question  wnth  you  before  any  intelligent 
constituency  in  the  Republic. 

Patriotism,  as  I  have  heretofore  found  it,  is  the 
same  everpvhere.  Nor  has  it  in  days  past  been 
confined  to  any  locality  in  this  broad  land.  It  is,  I 
believe,  indigenous  wherever  the  national  flag 
floats.  In  the  forests  and  ship-yards  and  market 
towns  of  Maine  it  is  to  be  found;  in  the  factories, 
workshops,  and  commercial  houses  of  the  old 
Bay  State  it  is  to  be  found.  In  State  street  and 
Faneuil  Hall  its  voice  has  often  been  heard.  So 
on  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and 
tlie  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont;  on  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  It  is  a 
plant  that  heretofore  has  grown  with  as  much 
vigor  on  the  most  sterile  soil  of  the  East  as  it  has 
upon  the  fairest  plains  of  the  South  or  the  richest 
prairies  of  the  West.  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
change  of  political  climate  has  rendered  it  an 
exotic  in  any  part  of  this  country  jmt.  Upon 
nothing,  how^ever,  should  I  rely  in  presenting  this 
issue  everywhere,  but  upon  the  reason,  justice, ! 
intelligence,  virtue,  integrity,  and  patriotism  of 
the  people;  upon  these  all  our  republican  institu¬ 
tions  must  restv  when  they  fail,  all  that  we  hold 
dear  must  go  with  them.  And  if  the  North  shall 
decide  to  follow  General  Webb,  lei  the  responsi¬ 
bility  rest  upon  him  and  them. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  great  body  of  honest 
business  people  of  the  North  are  prepared  to  join 
a  set  of  reckless  leaders  in  this  crusade  against 
the  South,  or  will  lend  their  in/lucnce  and  aid  in 
kindling  a  civil  war  in  Kansas  which-may  extend 
until  it  involves  the  whole  country.  This  I  can¬ 
not  believe,  and  will  not  believe  for  the  present 
at  least.  It  is  for  them  to  determine  whether 
they  will  or  not.  That  question  they  will  have 
to  meet,  not  only  on  this  issue,  if  the  majority  of 
this  House  so  determine,  but  upon  that  other, 
and  at  this  time  more  absorbing,  issue  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  platform.  That  platform  bears  no  black 
flag,  as  this  “  sword-in-hand”  general  asserts. 
Black  flags  belong  to  those  who  think  more  of 
black  men  than  they  do  of  the  white  man,  and 
who  exhibitmore  sympathy  for  the  well-provided  j 
African  race  than  they  do  for  the  suffering  and  | 
oppressed  poor  of  their  own.  The  flag  of  the  ' 
Cincinnati  platform  on  this  subject  bears  no  prin- ' 
ciples  ascribed  upon  its  broad  folds  but  those  of  j 
the  Constitution.  The  friends  of  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution  must  and  will  approve  tliem  ev-  ; 
erywhere;  while  none  but  the  enemies  of  one  or  ' 
the  other  of  these,  or  both,  can  denounce  them.  I 


Upon  this  great  sectional  question  all  national 
men,  I  care  not  of  what  party — all  true  hearted 
patriots,  who  look  from  tne  bright  history  of  the 
past  with  hopes  to  a  brighter  future  before  us, 
must  and  will  give  those  principles,  announced  at 
Cincinnati,  their  sanction  and  approval.  The 
issue  on  this  subject  presented  at  Cincinnati  is 
natio7ialis7n  against  sectionalism — the  issue  pre¬ 
sented  at  Pliiladelphia  is  sectionalism  against  na¬ 
tionalism. 

Are  we,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  remain  aunited  people? 
Are  we  to  go  on  in  that  high  career  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  science,  in  art, and  in  civilization,  which 
we  have  so  conspicuously  entered  upon.'’  Or  are 
we  to  be  arrested  in  our  upward  course  long  before 
reaching  the  half-way  point  towards  ultimate 
culmination?  Are  our  deeds  of  glory  all  num¬ 
bered  ?  Are  the  memories  of  the  past  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  ,  and  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  the  present 
to  be  derided  and  rejected  ?  Is  the  radiant  orb 
of  day  brightening  the  morning  of  our  existence 
to  be  darkened  and  obscured,  and  with  it  the  light 
of  the  world  extinguished  forever  ?  And  all  this 
because  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  thought 
proper  to  permit  the  free  white  men  of  Kansas  to 
determine  for  themselves  whether  the  negro  in 
that  Territory  shall  be  the  same  nondescript  out¬ 
cast,  neither  citizen  nor  slave,  amongst  them,  that 
he  is  in  sixteen  States  of  the  Union,  or  whether 
he  shall  occupy  the  same  condition  there  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  them  which  a  Christian  philanthropy  has 
assigned  him  in  the  other  fifteen  States.  I  say 
Christian  p^iilantliropy,  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Dunk] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Giddings,] 
the  other  day,  denouncing  slavery  ns  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  n.ature  and  of  God !  To  those 
remarks,  though  my  time  is  short,  I  wish  very 
briefly^  to  reply  before  I  close. 

Even,  however,  if  slavery  be  sinful,  as  they 
affirm,  or  their  language  implies,  permit  me  here  to 
ask,  is  not  the  sin  the  same  whether  the  slave  be 
held  in  Georgia,  Carolina,  or  in  Kansas  ?  is  it  any 
more  sinful  in  one  place  than  another?  But  are 
these  gentlemen  correct  ?  Is  African  slavery,  as 
it  exists  in  the  South,  either  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  laws  .of  nations,  or  the  laws 
of  God  ?  1  maintain  that  it  is  not.  It  has  been 
recognized  by  tlie  laws  of  nations  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  The  highest  court  in  this  country,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  so  de¬ 
cided  the  laws  of  nations  to  be.  And  where  do 
we  get  the  laws  of  nature  but  in  nature ’s  works 
about  us  ?  Those  general  rules  and  principles 
by  which  all  things  in  nature,  according  to  their 
kinds  respectively,  seem  to  be  regulated,  and  to 
which  they  seem  to  conform,  we  call  laws;  and 
in  the  handiwork  of  creation  nothing  is  more 
striking  to  the  philosophic  observer  tlian  that 
order  is  nature’s  first  great  law. 

Gradation,  too,  is  stamped  upon  everything 
animate  as  v/ell  as  inanimate — if,  indeed,  there 
be  anything  inanimate.  A  scale,  from  the  lowest 
degree  of  inferiority  to  the  highest  degree  of  supe¬ 
riority,  runs  through  all  animal  life.  We  see  it 
in  the  insect  tribes — we  see  it  in  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  in  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  we  see  it  in  the  races  of  men.  We  see 
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he  same  principle  pervading  the  heavenly  bodies 
jjove  us.  One  star  differs  from  another  star  in 
nagnitude  and  luster — some  are  larger,  others 
He  smaller — but  the  greater  and  superior  uni- 
hrmly  influences  and  controls  the  lesser  and 
inferior  within  its  sphere.  If  there  is  any  fixed 
principle  or  law  of  nature  it  is  this.  In  the  races 

men  we  find  like  differences  in  capacity  and 
jeTelopment.  The  negro  is  inferior  to  the  white 
nan;  nature  has  made  nim  so;  observation  and 
history,  from  the  remotest  times,  establish  the 
feet;  and  all  attempts  to  make  the  inferior  equal 
to  the  superior  is  but  an  effort  to  reverse  the 
decrees  of  the  Creator,  who  has  made  all  things 
IS  we  find  them,  according  to  the  counsels  of  his 
own  will.  The  Ethiopian  can  no  more  change 
his  nature  or  his  skin  tnan  the  leopard  his  spots. 

Do  what  you  will,  a  negro  is  a  negro,  and  he 
fill  remain  a  negro  still.  In  the  social  and  polit- 
icjJ  system  of  the  South  the  negro  is  assigned  to 
ihit  subordinate  position  for  which  he  is  fitted  by 
fee  laws  of  nature.  Our  system  of  civilization  is 
founded  in  strict  conformity  to  these  laws.  Order 
tnd  subordination,  accordingto  the  natural  fitness 
ofthings,  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  whole 
fibric  of  our  southern  institutions  rest. 

Then  as  to  the  law  of  God — that  law  we  read 
BOt  only  in  his  works  about  us,  around  us,  and 
over  us,  but  in  that  inspired  Book  wherein  he  has 
revealed  his  will  to  man.  When  we  differ  as  to 
jfee  voice  of  nature,  or  the  language  of  God,  as 
[spoken  in  nature’s  works,  we  go  to  that  great 
Hook,  the  Book  of  Books,  which  is  the  fountain 
I  of  all  truth.  To  that  Book  I  now  appeal.  God, 

1  in  the  days  of  old,made  a  covenant  wim  the  human 
fimily — for  the  redemption  of  fallen  man:  that 
wvenant  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  Chris- 
liin  system.  Abram,  afterwards  called  Abraham, 
ns  the  man  with  whom  that  covenant  was  made. 
He  was  the  great  first  head  of  an  organized  visi- 
Ue  church  here  below.  He  believed  God,  and  it 
vasaccounted  to  him  for  righteousness.  He  was 
in  deed  and  in  truth  the  father  of  the  faithful. 
Abraham,  sir,  was  a  slaveholder.  Nay,  more, 
be  was  required  to  have  the  sign  of  that  covenant 
administered  to  the  slaves  of  his  household. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  .  Page,  bring  me  a  Bible. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  have  one  here  which  the 
gentleman  can  consult  if  he  wishes.  Here  is  the 
passage,  Genesis  xvii.,  13.  God  said  to  Abra- 
aam: 

“13.  He  that  is  ioTO  in  aftv  house  and  he  that  is  bought 
rith  thy  money  must  needs  lie  circumcised  ;  and  my  cove- 
tant  shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an  everlasUng  covenant.” 

Yes,  sir,  Abraham  was  not  only  a  slaveholder, 
but  a  slave  dealer,  it  seems,  for  he  bought  men 
rith  his  money,  and  yet  it  was  with  him  the 
covenant  was  made  by  which  the  world  was  to 
be  redeemed  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  And  it 
was  into  his  bosom  in  heaven  that  the  poor  man 
who  died  at  the  rich  man’s  gate  was  borne  by 
augels,  according  to  the  parable  of  the  Savior. 
In  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus,  the  great  moral 
W  is  found— that  law  that  defines  sin — the 
ten  commandments,  written  by  the  finger  of 
God  himself  upon  tables  of  stone.  In  two  of 
these  commandments,  the  4th  and  10th,  verses 
10th  and  17th,  slavery  is  expressly  recognized, : 


and  in  none  of  them  is  there  anything  against  it 
— this  is  the  moral  law.  In  Leviticus  we  haws 
the  civil  law  on  this  subject,  as  given  by  God  to 
Moses  for  the  government  of  his  chosen  peopla 
in  their  municipal  affairs.  In  chapterxxv.,  verses 
44,  45,  and  46, 1  read  as  follows: 

“  44.  Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bondmaids  which  thou 
shall  have  shall  be  of  the  lieatlien  that  are  round  about 
you ;  of  them  ye  shall  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids. 

“  45.  Moreover,  of  tlte  children  of  the  strangers  that  do 
sojourn  among  you,  of  them  ye  shall  buy,  and  of  tlieii 
families  that  ar^  with  you  which  they  begat  in  your  laud : 
and  they  shall  be  your  possession. 

“46.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your 
children  after  you,  to  inlierit  them  for  a  possession ;  tiiey 
shall  be  your  bondmen  forever;  but  over  your  brethren,  th« 
children  of  Israel,  ye  shall  not  rule  one  over  another, 
with  rigor.” 

This  was  the  law  given  to  the  Jews  soon  after 
they  left  Egypt  for  their  government  when  they 
should  reach  the  land  of  promise.  They  could 
have  had  no  slaves  then.  It  authorized  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  slavery  amongst  them  when  they  should 
become  established  in  Canaan.  And  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  their  bondmen  and  bondmaids  to  be 
bought,  and  held  for  a  possession  and  an  inherit anct 
for  their  children  after  them,  were  to  be  of  the 
heathen  round  about  them.  Over  their  brethren 
they  were  not  to  rule  with  rigor.  Our  southern 
system  is  in  strict  conformity  with  this  injunc¬ 
tion.  Men  of  our  own  blood  and  our  own  race, 
wherever  born,  or  from  whatever  clime  they  come, 
are  free  and  equal.  We  have  no  castes  or  classes 
amongst  white  men — no  “  upper  tendom”  or 
“lower  tendom.”  All  are  equals.  Our  slaves 
were  taken  from  the  heathen  tribes— the  bar¬ 
barians  of  Africa.  In  our  households  they  are 
brought  within  the  pale  of  the  covenant,  under 
Christian  teaching  and  influence;  and  more  of 
them  are  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  the  gospel 
than  ever  were  rendered  so  by  missionary  enter¬ 
prise.  The  wisdom  of  man  is  foolishness — the 
ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious.  Nor  does  the 
negro  feel  any  sfense  of  degradation  in  his  condi¬ 
tion — he  is  not  degraded.  He  occupies  and  fills  the 
same  grade  or  rank  in  society  and  the  State  that 
he  does  in  the  scale  of  being;  it  is  his  natural 

E)lace;  and  all  things  fit  when  nature’s  great  first 
aw  of  order  is  conformed  to. 

Again :  Job  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  men  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  Bible.  He  was  a  large  slave¬ 
holder.  So, too, were  Isaacand  Jacob, and  all  the 
patriarch  s.  But,  it  is  said ,  this  was  under  the  J ew- 
ish  dispensation.  Granted.  Has  awy  change  been 
made  since?  Is  anything  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament  against  it?  Nothing — notaword.  Sla¬ 
very  existed  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  where  they  preached: 
it  was  all  around  them.  And  though  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  were  denounced  by  our  Savior  for 
their  hypocrisy  and  robbing  “  widows’  houses,’’ 
yet  notaword  did  He  utter  against  slaveholding. 
On  one  occasion,  He  was  sought  for  by  a  centu¬ 
rion,  who  asked  him  to  heal  his  slave,  who  was 
sick.  Jesus  said  he  would  go;  but  the  centurion 
objected,  saying:  “Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that 
thou  shouldst  come  under  my  roof;  but  speak  the 
word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.  For 
I  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers 
1  under  me;  and  I  say  to  this  man,  go,  and  he 
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roeth;  and  to  another  come,  and  he  cometh;  and 
to  my  slave,  do  this,  and  he  docth  it.”  Matthew 
▼iii.,  9.  The  word  rendered  here  ^servant”  in  our 
translation,  means  slave.  It  means  just  such  a  ser- 
Tant  as  all  our  slaves  at  the  South  are.  I  have' 
tlie  original  Greek. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.  Mr.  Stephens  asked 
tliat  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  on  as  long  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Campbell]  nad 
taken  up  his  time.  He  had  but  a  little  more  to 
say.  Mr.  Giddings  ,  of  Ohio,  objected ;  and  what 
follows  is  the  substance  of  what  he  fiitended  to 
•ay,  if  he  had  not  been  cut  off  by  the  hour  rule.] 

The  word  in  the  original  is  doulos,  and  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  as  given  in  Robinson’s 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  is  this — read  from 
the  book;  “  In  the  family  the  do.ulos  was  one 
hownd  to  serve,  a  slave,  and  was  the  property  of 
his  master — ‘a  living  possession,’  as  Aristotle 
calls  him.  ”  And  again:  “  The  doulos,  therefore, 
was  never  a  hired  sei-vant,  the  latter  being  called 
misthios,”  &c.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
as  given  by  Robinson,  a  learned  doctor  of  divin¬ 
ity,  as  well  as  of  laws.  The  centurion  on  that 
occasion  said  to  Christ  himself,  “  I  say  tomy  slave, 
do  this,  and  he  doeth  it,  and  do  Thou  but  speak 
the  word,  and  he  shall  be  healed.”  What  was 
die  Savior’s  reply?  Did  He  tell  him  to  go  loose 
the  bonds  tliat  fettered  his  fellow  man  ?  Did  He 
tell  him  he  was  sinning  against  God  for  holding 
a  slave  ?  No  such  thing.  But  we  are  told  by  the 
inspired  penman  that: 

“When  Jesus  heard  it  he  marveled  and  said  to  them 
ttiat  followed :  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.  And  I  say  unto  you  that 
many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, in  thekingdom 
of  Heaven.  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
out  into  utter  darkness;  there  shall  be  weeiiing  and  gnasliing 
of  teeth.  And  Jesus  said,  unto  the  centurion,  Go  tliy  way, 
and  as  thou  host  believed  so  be  it  done  unto  tliee.  And 
his  servant  [or  slave]  was  healed  in  tlie  selfsame  hour.” 

Was  Christ  a  “doughface?”  Did  He  quail 
before  the  slave  power?  And  if  he  did  not  rebuke 
the  lordly  centurion  for  speaking  as  he  did  of 
his  authority  over  his  slave,  but  healed  the  sick 
man,  and  said  that  he  had  not  found  so  great 
faith  in  all  Israel  as  he  had'in  his  master,  who 
shall  now  presume,  in  His  name,  to  rebuke  others 
for  exercising  similar  authority,  or  say  that  their 
faith  may  not  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  cen¬ 
turion’s? 

In  no  place  in  the  New  Testament,  sir,  is  slavery 
held  up  as  sinful.  Several  of  the  Apostles  alluded 


to  it,  but  none  of  them — not  one  of  them,'men. 
tions  or  condemns  it  as  &  relation  sinfhl  in  itself 
or  violative  of  the  laws  of  God,  or  even  Chris! 
tian  duty.  They  enjoin  the  relative  duties  of 
both  master  and  slave.  Paul  sent  a  runaway 
slave,  Onesimus,  back  to  Philemon,  his  mastea 
He  frequently  alludes  to  slavery  in  his  letterq  to 
the  churches,  but  in  no  case  speaks  of  it  as  sinfuL 
To  what  he  says  in  one  of  these  epistles  I  aak 
special  attention.  It  is  1st  Timothy,  chapter  6th 
auid  beginning  with  the  1st  verse;  ’ 

“1.  Let  as  many  servants  [iouloi,  slaves  in  the  origiiiai 
which  I  have  before  me]  as  are  under  the  yoke  [tliat  is,’ 
those  who  are  the  most  abject  of  slaves]  count  their  own 
masters  worthy  of  sdl  honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and  bii 
doctrine  be  not  blasphemed. 

“  2.  And  tliey  that  have  believing  masters,  [according  m 
modem  doctrine  tliere  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  slavehold- 
ing  believer ;  so  did  not  thmk  Paul,]  let  them  not  despise 
[or  neglect  and  not  care  for]  them, because  they  are  bretbreiK 
but  rather  do  tliem  service,  because  they  are  faithful  ana 
beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit.  These  things  teach  and 
exhort.  * 

“3.  If  any  man  teach  otherwise  and  consent  not  to  whol*. 
some  words,  even  the  voords  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aniia 
tlie  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness : 

“  4.  He  is  proud,  [or  self-conceited,]  knowing  nothing  but 
doting  about  questions  ana  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometli 
envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings, 

“5.  Perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  mindh,  and 
destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain  is  godliness :  from 
such  withdraw  thyself." 

This  language  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  just  as  appropriate  this  day,  in 
I  this  House,  as  it  was  when  he  penned  it  eighteen 
j  hundred  years  ago.  No  man  could  frame  a  more 
j  direct  reply  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Giddings,]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Dunn,]  than  is  here  containedin  tlie 
sacred  book.  What  does  all  this  strife,  and  envy, 
and  railings,  and  “civil  war”  in  Kansas  come 
from,  but  the  teachings  of  those  in  our  day  who 
teach  otherwise  than  Paul  taught,  and  “  do  not 
consent  to  wholesome  worrds,  even  the  words  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ?” 

Let  no  man,  then,  say  that  African  slavery  as  it 
exists  in  the  South,  incorporated  in,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
is  in  vio’lation  of  either  the  laws  of  nations,  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  the  laws  of  God  ! 

And  if  it  “  must  needs  be  ’  ’  that  such  an  ofibnse 
shall  come  from  this  source  as  shall  sever  the 
,  ties  that  now  unite  these  States  together  in  frater- 
1  nal  bonds,  and  involve  the  land  in  civil  war,  then 
I  “wo  be  unto  them  from  whom  the  offense 
I  cometh !” 
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The  Senate,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  No.  172) 
to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government, 
preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union,  when  they  have  the  requisite  population. 

Mr.  CASS  proceeded  to  eddress  the  Senate.  He  said  ; 

Mr.  Prestoknt:  The^^bill  under  discussion  relating  to  Kansas  presents  itself  in  a  double  as¬ 
pect  to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  It  involves  not  only  the  present  condition  of  that  Ter- 
ritdry,  and  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  it,  but  it  involves  also  the  general 
principles  connected  with  the  Territories  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  extent,  as  well  of  their 
rights,  as  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  them.  I  propose  to  submit  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  some  remarks  upon  both  these  topics,  but  principally  upon  the  latter— not  only  on  account 
of  the  importance  o:  the  subje.'t,  but  also  on  account  of  the  many  and  discordant  views,  mnd 
the  elaborate  discussions,  to  which  it  has  given  rise  in  this  body,  and  in  the  co-ordinate  branch 
ofthe  national  legislature.  I  shall  commence  vvith.  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
their  Territories,  but  shall  endeavor  fir  .t  to  redeem  from  obloquy  a  cherished  American  princi¬ 
ple,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  free  institution's. 

This  principle  has  been  designated  as  popular  sovereignty,  squatter  sovereignty,  territorial 
sovereignty,  and  maj-ked  by  other  sneering  terms,  used  contemptuously  as  nickpames,  rather 
than  descrip  ively  as  definitions,  and  which  has  served  to  cast  reproach,  and  often  designedly, 
upon  a  great  element  of  human  freedom,  and  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  * 

This  system  of  tactics  originated  during  the  progress  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  ad- 
inksion  of  California,  when  it  was  contended  that  the  government  estab'ished  there  in  self-de¬ 
fence,  by  the  people,  ought  not  tb  be  recognised  ;  and,  among  other  reason.s,  because  they  were 
squatters — that  tvas  the  cant  phrase — and  did  not  own  the  land  :  as  though  American  citizens, 
i'orne  by  the  accidents  of  life  to  a  part  of  the  national  dorriain  without  the  limits  of  an  organized 
Stale  or  Territory,  are  desntute  of  all  rights,  aud,  in  the  absence  of  estnblished  law,  cAn  estab¬ 
lish  no  law  for  themselves  ;  a-.d,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  only  true  sovereignty  is  landlord  sov¬ 
ereignty.  Sir,  this  is  strange  doctrine  for  this  great  republic,  boasting  of  its  political  equality,, 
and  for  this  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  boasting  of  its  political  progress  and  intelligence, 
it  ^prrics  us  back  to  the  worst  periods  of  the  world,  when  man  was  nothing,  and  lands,  and. 
trees,  and  rocks,  were  everything. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  adverted  to  the  happy  manner  in  which  this  artificial  and  unjust  state  , 
uf  society  was  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  one  of  his  practical  apologues,  more  powerful  than 
argument ;  but  it  is  so  appropriate  to  this  discussion,  that  I  am  tempted  again  to  call  it  into  the 
service  of  human  rights.  A  property  qualification  is  required  (said  the  American  parable-mk- 
Iter)  to  entitle  any  one  to  enjoy  political  privileges.  To-day  a  man  possesses  a  jackass,  and  is 
therefore  a  voter.  To-morrow  the  ass  dies,  and  the  vote  dies  with  him.  To  whom  did  the 
TOte  belong,  to  lie  ass  or  to  hjf  owner. f  I  am  not  political  casuist  enough  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  I  leave  its  solution  to  him  who  believes  in  the  necessary  connexion  between  the  money¬ 
box  and  the  ballot-box.  One  hundred  thousand  American  citizens  found  themse'ves  witlrout 
iaw  in  California,  soon  after  its  cession  to  t,he  United  States.  Co.ngress  refused  or  neglected  to 
toake  any  arr&ngement  for  their  government,  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  terrible  eviis  of  anar- 
'ky.  By  all  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  they  were  justified,  as  a  measure  of  self-defence,  which 
is  as  incident  to  communities  as  to  individuals,  in  providing  for  their  own  safety — existence,  in¬ 
deed— by  the  institution  of  a  gov.emment.  They  did  so,  and  came  here  for  admis.=iion,^  and 
yeremet  by  reproaclie.s^  and  harsh  epithets,  and  delays,  almost  refusal,  and  were  character¬ 
ized  as  landless  and  lawless  adventurers.  That  they  were  landless  was  neither  their  crime 
ijor  their  fault  j  thatthey  did  not  continue  lawless,  they  owed  to  their  own  firmness  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  not  to  our  justice  or  sympathy.  They  did,  as  the  self-exUed  adventurers  had  done  cen- 
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turies  before  them,  when  they  landed  upon  this  continent,  and  “combined  themselves  together 
(these  are  memorable  and  historic  words)  in  a  civil  body-politic;”  and  never  did  human  gov¬ 
ernment  rest  upon  a  truer  basis  than  did  these  political  systems  in  the  infancy  of 'the  settle¬ 
ments  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans. 

Tire  misapprehension  or  misrepresentation,  which  has  prevailed  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  maintain  that  American  citizens,  thrown  as  waifs  upon  an  unoccupied  strand,  have 
a  right,  in  the  absence  of  law,  to  provide  it  for  themselves,  and  have  at  all  times  other  natural 
rights,  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  without  their  own  consent,  except  by  the  authority  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  serves  to  sho'?i^  that  strong  prejudices  have  been  at  work 
mingling  themselves  with  the  investigation  of  this  interesting  subject.  The  proposition  that 
our  citizens  are  not  political  slaves,  and  have  rights  which  Congress  neither  gave  nor  can  take 
away,  was  first  called  squatter  sovereignty  by  way  of  derision,  and  yet  receives  the  same  ap¬ 
pellation,  but  now  in  sober  earnest ;  and  if  not  with  the  purpose,  certainly  with  the  effect,  of 
identifying  the  name  with  absurd  or  dangerous  doctrines.  J  heard  it  said  here,  after  the  impo- 
ation  of  this  sobriquet;  that  squatter  sovereignty  was  a  claim  to  divest  Congress  of  its  rights 
over  the  .public  land.  Six  years  have  passed  away,  and  no  such  pretension  has  been  advanced  ; 
and  he  who  should  seriously  advocate  it  would  hardly  need  the  certificate  of  a  physician  to 
prove  his  qualification  for  a  mad-house. 

This  principle  of  self-government  is  confounded  with  revolution,  and  it  is  charged  with  ma¬ 
king  that  extraordinary  remedy  an  ordinary  legal  right.  Sir,  no  true  believer  in  the  doctrine, 
that  American  citizens  possess  rights  in  the  Territories,  includes  in  that  proposition  the  right  of 
revolution.  That  is  an  extraordinary  resource  against  oppression,  belonging  to  all  political 
communities,  and  to  be  resorted  to  by  each  at  its  discretion,  and  upon  its  responsibility.  Free 
as  our  government  is,  I  can  foresee  cases,  not  probable,  scarcely  possible  even,  in  which  this 
great  measure  cf  self-defence  might  become  necessary  and  justifiable.  If  a  Territory,  having 
passed  legally  into  a  State,  should  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union,  and  the  application 
should  be  rejected,  unless  with  the  itnposition  of  conditions  destructive  of  its  true  equality — 
such  as  a  requisition  to  exclude  slavery,  or  to  do  any.  other  act  not  prescribed  by^he  constitu¬ 
tion— a  State,  under  these  circumstances,  would  have  a  right,  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  connect  it  with  an  unjust  government,  and  to 
claim  admittance,  as  a  distinct  memoer,  into  the  family  of  nations. 

It  seems  also  to  be  supposed  by  many  that  the  advocate  of  squatter  or  popular  sovereignty, 
^sumjng  the  name  as  an  established  «ne — and  for  myself  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  it,  consider¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  so  good  that  it  could  _survive  a  much  more  powerful  assault  than  this  baptis¬ 
mal  one — advocates  also  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  change  the  government  at 
their  pleasure  ;  and  I  have  heard  it  maintained  that  the  recent  attempt  to  establish  a  State  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Kansas  must  be  supported  by  every' advocate  of  this  doctrine,  if  he  would  preserve 
his  own  consistency.  Sir,  I  believe  in  no  such  pretension.  I  never  advanced  or  defended  it, 
nor  shall  I  defend  it  now.  Although  cases  have  occurred  where  the  measures  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  State  government  have  had  their  initiation  in  the  local  legislature,  yet  they  brigi- 
nated  in,  and  were  justified  by.  peculiar  circumstances.  But  an  attempt  to  change  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  partial  popular  interference,  without  the  intermediation  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Terri- 
torial  legislature,  finds  no  support  in  any  views  I  have  ever  presented  upon  this  subject.  And 
which  must  necessarily  accompany  a  voluntary 
effort  like  that  among  an  excited  people,  divided  in  opinion,  are  enough  to  deter  me  from  favor- 
mgit. 

jn  brief,  sir,  this  is  my  creed  upon  this  subject: 

1.  I  believe  that  American  citizens  have  rights  in  the  Territories,  whether'they  own  land  or 
not.  *  ^ 

^  2.  Those  rights  are  independent  of  Congress,  and  neither  derived  from  nor  granted  by  that 

3  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  organize  governments  for  the  Territories  ;  and  if  that  duty  is 
.  refused,  it  is  the  right  of  the  pe^le  to  do  it  for  themselves. 

4.  The  change  from  a  Terriforial  to  a  State  government  should  not  be  undertaken  without 
'fee  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  authorized  by  law  to  be  taken  ;  for  without  such  author¬ 
ity  It- IS  obvious  that  the  ■whole  transaction  becomes  a  spontaneous  one,  which  will  be  supported 
,  by  its  partisans  only,  and  in  which  those  who  are  opposed  to  it  will  take  no  part,  and  the  re¬ 
sult,  therefore,  will  no  indication  of  the  true  views  of  the  people.  And  the  foundation  will 
be  fail!  ibr  bitter  dissensions,  and  the  resisting  and  the  intruding  gOT^rnments  will  each  find  par- 
tisans  and  enemies. 

Sovereignty  is,  in  no  proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  applicable  to  the  Territories  of  the 
•  United  States.  They  are  dependencies  of  the  general  government,  and  possess  no  attribute 
•of  independence. 

Bat  the  question  is,  what  political  relation  do' they  bear  to, that  government,  and  what  powers 
can  it  constitutionally  exercise  over  their  inhabitants?  Are  these  inhabitants  destitute  of  all 
rights, and  subject  to  the  uncontrolled  will  of  Congress?  And  can  that  body  “.sell  them  into 
-  slavery,”,  as  coolly  asserted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  member  from  Indiana? 

•Those  who  maintain  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  have  certain  inalienable  rights,  main¬ 
tain  just  what  our  fathers  contended  for,  first  by  argument,  and  then  by  arms,  in  opposition 
vtOA  similar  assumption  of  uncontrolled  power  of  legislation  by  the  ^itish  Parliament,  whiob 


dedares  that  ms  Majesttin  Parliament  has  the  right  by  statute  to  bind  the  colonies  in 
all  oases  whatsoetee. 

What  rights  have  the  people  of  the  Territories  ?  , 

They  possess  all  those  natural  rights,  “  written,”— as  Lord  Chatham  said,  when  he  nobly 
advocated  their  existence  and  obligation  in  the  House  of  Lords — “  written  in  the  great  volume 
of  nature,”  which  are  not  taken  from  them,  and  intrusted  to  Congress  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  inquiry,  then,  is,  not  into  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  into  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  interfere  with  them  ;  and  this,  too,  under  a  government  not  only  of  limited  but  of 
panted  powers,  and  which  wn  exercise  no  authority  not  conferred  by  express  provision,  or 
by  necessary  and  proper  implication,  for  these  are  the  words  of  the  book. 

And  still  more :  a  government  whose  very  corner-stone  is  the  inseparable  connexion  be¬ 
tween  power  and  reprefientation,  and  which  seeks  to  extend  its  jurisdiction — and  one,  too, 
which  penetrates  into  tire  most  hidden  recesses  of  private  and  domestic  life,  over  distant  com¬ 
munities,  which  have  no  participation  in  this  far  away  legislation— no  means  to  keep  a  foreign 
law-giver  from  its  hearthstone 

What  power,  then,  has  the  federal  legislature  over  the  territories  of  the  United  States?  To 
THE  law  and  to  THE  TESTIMONT. 

The  word  “  territory  ”  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  federal  constitution  as  .applicable  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  community.  It  occurs  there  but  once,  and  in  the  following  clause : 

“  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  tlie 
territory  or  other  propeny  of  the  United  States.  ” 

(Not  shall  have  power  to  make  laws  to  govern  people.) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided,  und  the  meaning  is  undeniable  by  any  one  possessing  butn 
slight  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  English  syntax,  even  without  such  decision,  that  “  the  term 
‘  territory,’  as  here  used,  is  nierely  descriptive  of  one  branch  of  property,  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  word  ‘  land  and  Congress  has  the  some  power  over  it  as  over  every  other  property  of 
the  United- States.” 

The  clause,  by  this  construction,  may  be  thus  read  :  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dr  - 
pose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  land  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States.  Here  is  no  grant  of  political  power,  no  jurisdiction  over  the  lives  and  per 
sons  and  property  of  American  ciuzens,  but  only  an  authority  to  take  care  of  and  sell  the  public 
land— such  an  authority  as  a  land-owner  may  properly  exercise.  If  the  word  “territory’ 
means  a  political  community,  and  not  land  merely,  it  follow's  that,  as  Congress  may  dispose. of 
it,  they  may  sell  every  territory,  people  and  all ;  and  this,  too,  though  the  whole  land 
have  been  previously  disposed  of  to  purchasers,  and  not  an  acre  left  to  the  United  Slates.  And 
this  tremendous,  unlimited  power  over  American  citizens,  involving  all  the  issues  of  life  and 
death,  is  derived  from  a  simple  gram  to  regulate  and  sell  land.  And  this  regulation  must  be 
“needful,”  says  the  constitution.  Needful  for  what?  For  the  regulation  and  sale  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Not  needful  for  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  for  any  of  the  ends  for  which 
that  compact  was  formed — such  as  the  general  welfare,  the  establishment  of  justice,  and 
others,  as  Mr.  Adams  contended  some  years  since ;  for  such  a  construction  is  not  only  in  the 
very  face  of  any  just  rule  of  interpretauon,  but  it  would  prostrate  the  barriers  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  leaving  all  powers  to  be  considered  needful  which  any  party  might  desire  to  exercise. 
This  is  the  very  consequence  foreseen  and  foretold  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  their 
memorable  resolutions  of  1799,  as  the  result  of  this  indefensible  latitude  of  construction ;  “  That 
it  would  have  the  inadmissible  effect  of  rendering  nugatory  or  improper  every  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.” 

And,  in  this  connexion,  I  may  ask,  what  has  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  or  of  parent 
and  child,  or  of  master  and  servant,  to  do  with  the  property  of  the  general  government?  Or 
how  does  that  government  acquire  any  jurisdiction  over  these  conditions  of  society,  under  the 
pretence  that  it  is  needful  for  the  managepient  of  their,  property?  And  I  may  ask  as  much 
respecting  a  note  of  hand,  or  any  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  concerns  of  life,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  which  governments  are  instituted.  Can  construction  be  further  construed? 

I  desire  to  know,  if  this  clause  is  the  foundation  of  the  authority  exercised  by  Congress  over 
the  Territories,  how  it  happens  that  this  authority  has  been  exercised  over  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  the  various  Territories,  not  one  foot  of  which  was  ever  the  “  territory  ” — meaning  the 
property — of  the  United  States  ;  as  in  the  State  of-Ohio,  when  a  part  of  the  Northwestern  Ter¬ 
ritory,  over  a  superficial  extent  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  State,  being  the  Connecticut 
western  reserve,  extending  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  east  and  west,  and  the  Virginia; 
military  reservation,  embracing  the  whole  country  between  the  Sciota  and  the  Little  Miami  rivers, 
both  of  which  districts  of  country  were  reserved  by  those  States  respectively,  when  they  made 
their  cessions,  and  never  belonged,  not  the  smallest  portion  of  them,  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  when  the  Southwestern  Territory,  over  more.than  seven-eighths  of  its 
area,  disposed  of  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  before  its  act  of  cession,  and  never  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  ;  and  over  vast  regions  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and 
almost  every  other  territory  where  rights  to  land  had  been  acquired  by  individuals  before  the 
wssion  of  the  country,  tmd  were  held  independent  of  the  United  States.  As  in  these  cases 
there  was  no  “  territory,”  or  land,  to  dispose  of  or  regulate,  there  was  nothing  on  which  the  ' 
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constitutional  provision  could  operate.  And  'the  inquiry  is  equally  pertinent  as  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  power  afier  the  public  laod  is  disposed  of — how  it  carried  with  it  legislative 
authority  over  the  extensive  districts— sold  to  the  Ohio  Company,  and  to  John  C.  Symmes,  in 
that  part  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  now*  the  State  of  Ohio,  before  the  general  government 
went  into  operation  ;  and  how  it  happens  that,  when  a  tract  is  sold  and  thus  ceases  to  make  a 
part  of  the  public  domain,  the  power  of  government  over  it  does  not  cease,  if  that  power  is 
derived  from  the  constitutional  authority  to  regulate,  not  private,  but  public  property  ?  In  such 
a  case,  the  power  passes  with  the  object ;  and  this  clause  is  just  as  applicable  to  private  prop¬ 
erty  ip  the  State  of  New  York  as  to  private  propeity  in  a  political  Territory. 

I  have  heretofore  shown,  upon  this  floor,  that  there  were  twelve  principles  or  provisions  of 
the  constitution  from  which  this  uncontrolled  power  of  congressional  legislation  over  the  people 
of  the  Territories  is  deduced.  I  have  no  pu'-pose  to  re-exanriinp  them  upon  this  occasion,  and 
shall  do  little  more  than  enumerate  them,  adding  three  auxiliary  powers  since  discovered ;  and 
I  do  so  merely  to  call  attention  to  this  multitude  of  derivative  clauses,  each  with  its  advocates, 
as  a  significant  fact,  furnishing  a  powerful  presumption  against  the  existence  of  a  despotic 
authority^ — a  foundling  wandering  about  the  constitution  in  search  of  its  true  parentage. 

These  assumed  provisions  and  principles— for  there  are  both— are  as  folio vi  9  : 

1.  The  land  regulating  and  selling  power,  to  w'hich  1  have  already  referred. ' 

2.  The  war  and  treaty  making  power. 

3.  The  right  to  admit  new  States. 

4.  The  implication  clause  of  the  constitution,  attaching  itself  to  the  right  to  sell  the  public 

land.  ^  .  t' 

5.  The  rights  of  ownership. 

6.  The  right  and  duty  of  settlement. 

7.  The  attribute  of  sovereignty. 

8.  The  nature  of  govemmenl. 

9.  Nationality. 

10.  The  principle  of  agency  and  trust. 

11.  That  provision  of  the  constitution  w'hich  declares  that  '*  all  debts  contracted  or  engage- 
roents  entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  constitution  as  under  the  confederation.” 

12.  There  are  those  who  admit  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  “  passed  by  the  old  Congress 
of  tlie  confederation,  wiAout  authority  from  the  States;”  and  among  these  was  Mr.  Adams, 
late  Piesident  of  the  United  States,  who  contended,  not  that  the  clause  respecting  debts  and  en- 
gagemenls  confirmed  the  former,  but  that  it  “  had  been  tacitly  confirmed  by  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constjtution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  authority  given  to  Congress  to  make  needful 
rules  and  regulaPons  for  the  territory.”  Surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  lo  inve-stigate  such  a 
foundation  of  power  under  a  government  which  derives  all  its  authority,  not  merely  from  ex¬ 
press  grants,  but  which  is  still  further  restricted  in  its  operation  by  the  emphatic  declaration 
ih  t  ‘  tlie  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.”  Never  was  the  abuse,  1 
might  almost  say  the  use,  of  power  more  jealously  guarded  ;  and  we  yet  here  find  the  sixth 
Chief  Magistrate, in  tlie  very  infancy  of  the  Republic,  maintaining,  as  a  ground  of  congressional 
jurisdiction,  that  its  exercise  had  been  “  tacitly  confirmed”  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
and  by  the  authority  to  r^ulate  and  sell  the  public  land  ;  not  by  a  grant  of  power,  but  by  the 
usurpation  of  it — by  “  tacitly  ”  assuming  that  the  engagement  clause  cofifirms  the  authority, 
while  expressly  admitting  that  it  does  not.  1  leave,  wiihout  further  commefit,  this  rule  of  in- 
toipreiation  to  those  who  can  find  either  wisdom  or  safety  in  its  £:pplication. 

I  have  said  that  three  new  sources  of  power  have  receadv  been  discovered  to  justify  con<^res- 

sional  interposition,  and  1  now  add  that  these  are ;  '  j  j  a 

13.  The  right  and  duty  of  guardianship. 

34.  The  transmissible  power,  by  which  the  constitution  of  another  country  is  substituted  for 
that  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

UM  What  may  be  called  the  paternal  power,  which  places  the  general  government  i/i /ocv 
parentis. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  I  have  no  design  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  reasons 
which  are  urged  in  support  of  these  various  derivations  whence  the  power  of  government  is 
deduced,  or  rather  whence  it  is  not  deduced,  contenting  myself  with  feavino-  them  where  I  left 
them  upon  ^  former  occasion.  I  shall  depart  from  this  determination  in  one° or  two  cases  only, 
and  I  do  this  in  consequence  of  the  presentation  of  new  views,  or  of  views  presented  with  new 
Force. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  in  their  recent  inquiry  into  the  true  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  power  to  establish  Territorial  governments,  have  sought  it,  and  seem  to  believe  they 
have  found  it, -in  the  provigion  of  the  consti'ution,  thut“  new  Slates  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congr-'ss  into  the  Union,”  &c.  I  can  trace  no  such  grant  to  such  an  authority.  It  proceeds 
upon  the  inadmissible  pretension  that  the  federal  legislature  may  take  any  appropriate  means, 
not  merely  to  enable  it  to  exercise  a  granted  power,  but  to  exercise  an  independent  power  over 
which  it  has  no  control. 

Mr.  President,  some  years  since  this  whole  subject  of  the  right  of  congressional  jurisdiction 
over  the  Territories  was  learnedly  and  laboriously  investigated  in  both  wings  of  the  capitcl.  U 
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was  then  inaintained,  as  now,  among  various  sources  of  authority,  that  the  nght  to  admit  new 
States  carried  wish  it  the  power  to  establish  governments.  “  There  are  two  purposes  for  which 
territory  is  held,”  said  one  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  members  of  the  Senate  “the 
disposition  of  the  soil  and  the  erection  of  new  States.  Now,  the  right  of  governing  new  terri¬ 
tory  is  necessary  to  the  efficient  exercise  of  both  objects.”  And  yet  one  power  is  expressly 
given  and  the  other  withheld  ;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  assume  the  latter,  as  if  it  w  ere  actually 
granted,  for  reasons  p  numerous  almost  as  the  speakers,  but  which  would  render  a  written 
constitu'ion  a  plastic  instrument,  to  be/omed  and  moulded  at  the  will  of  its  creature,  the  leeisld- 
tive  authority.  ’  ® 

“The  purpose,”  (of  the  right  of  government,)  said  another  distinguished  Senator,  “  is  te 
train  up  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  to  fit  them  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  this  Union  ’’  And  the 
doctrine  is  pushed  to  as  laiitudinarian  an  extent  as  the  loosest  constructionist  can  desire. 
“Whatever,”  said  the  speaker,  “  is.  necessary  to  ih's  object.  Congress  is  authorized  to  do.” 

The  m^ority  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  the  two  members  of  the  Senate  whose 
opinions  1  have.qooted,  equally  derive  the  authority  to  govern  our  colonial  establishments  from 
the_  power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union.  Whether  with  the  same  views  to  justify  the 
action  of  Congress,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  same  views  as  to  the  connexion  between  thr- 
power  of  government  and  the  power  of  admission,  so  as  to  render  the  former  a  true  constitu¬ 
tional  auxiliary  of  the  latter,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  The  senatorial  predecessors  of  the 
committee,  in  the  annunciation  of  the  origin  of  the  power,  trace  it  to  the  duty  or  necessity  of 
training  up  freemen,  and  fitting  them  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  training 
up  of  these  infant  communities  under  such  institutions  as  may  fit  them  to  become  members  of  our 
great  confederacy. 

The  following  paragraph  contains  the  position  assumed  and  maintained  by  the  committee  ; 
and,  in  whatever  light  it  is  viewed,  it  appears  to  me  equally  erroneous  in  theory  and  dangerous 
in  practice ; 

“  Is  net  the  organization  of  a  Territory  eminently  necessary  and  proper  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  people 
tnereo;  to  fnnii  and  mould  their  loeai  and  domestic  institutions  and  establish  a  State  government  under  tlie 
authority  of  the  constitution,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  Union  >  If  so,  the  right  of  Congress  to  pa«s 
the  orgiinie  act  for  the  temporary  government  is  clearly  included  in  the  provision  whicli  autlioiizes  tlie  admis¬ 
sion  01  new  States.” 


I  do  rot  understand  these  views  of  the  committee.  When  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that 

the  power  of  instituting  a  Territorial  government  i.s  claimed  in  a  double  capacity _ first,  as  a 

means  to  enable  Congress  to  enable  the  people  to  form  and  mould  their  institutions;  and,  second, 
to  establish  a  State  government.  The  forming  and  moulding  of  political  institutions  is  a  figu¬ 
rative  expression — a  dangerous  process  of  reasoning  in  strict  investigations  ;  but  it  seems  here 
to  imply  their  adoption,  and  then  their  change,  from  lime  to  time,  till  the  wcrkjs  completed  by 
its  adaptation  to  the  wants  or  will  of  tl  e  community.  In  another  part  of  ther.'p^rt  it  is  declared , 
that  the  people  must  be  left  “entirely  free”  in  the  exertion  of  the  rights  oS  self-government ; 
entirely  free  to  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  and  internal  concerns  in  their  oion  way,  for  such 
is  substantially  Uie  profiosiiion.  This  is  a  full  measure  of  self-government ;  and,  if  the  doctrine 
is  correct,  whatever  provision  in  the  organic  law  interferes  with  it  interferes  also  with  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  is  void.  The  people,  therefore,  upon  this  political  theory,  must  be'  left  free  to 
regulate,  “in  their  own  way,”  the  election  of  governor,  the  appointment  of  judges  and  other 
officers,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  duties,  as  well  as  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  o: 
they  are  deprived  of^this  “  true  freedom.” 

Experience  is  certainly  desirable  in  the  woik  of  eptablishing  a  new  system  of  laws  for  a  new 
country — a  state  of  things  designated  as  “preparatory”  to  that  permanent  condition  which 
adm’ssion  to  the  Union  brings  with  it.  How  far  the  committee  consider  this  chrysalis  s'ate  a 
kind  of  school  in  which  the  knowledge  of  self-government  is  to  be  acquired  does  not  distinctly 
appear ;  whether  the  people  are  to  be  enabled  to  form  and  mould  their  institutions  with  a  view 
to  their  practical  operation  during  thicir  .subordinate  condition,  or  as  a  means  of  learning  how 
to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  to  become  their  heritage.  _We  have  seen  that 
distinguished  senators  have  heretofore  maintained  upon  this  floor  that  the  last  object  is  the  one 
which  really  confers  upon  Corgress  this  disputed  power.  And  the  process  of  the  committee 
would  seem  to  indicate  somewhat  kindred  views  in  the  appilieation  of  the  power,  as  it  indicates 
an  identity  of  views  in  its.  derivation.  For  it  is  worthy  of  observation — perhaps,  indeed,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact — that  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  preservation  of  or.der,  the  great 
objects  of  human  governments,  are  not  even  alluded  to  by  the  committee  as  reasons  for  con¬ 
cessional  interposition,  nor  is  the  necessity  of  legal  organization  for  any  such  purposes  sought 
to  be  derived  from  any  express  grant  of  power.  There  are  those,  and  Judge  McLean  is  among 
them,  who,  while  they  deny  the  authority  to  establish  Territorial  governments  as  directly 
included  in  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  regulate  the  public  land,  yet  derive  it  as  an  incident 
from  that  provision,  because  the  establishment  of  order  among  the  emigrants  would  facilitate 
the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  land.  Mr.  Rhett  also  maintained  that  doctrine  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  the  committee,  while  claiming  the  same  power,  do  not  attempt  to  show 
in  what  manner  it  is  an  incident,  or,  in  other  words,  how  its  exercise  iq  necessary  and  proper 
to  the  exertion  of  the  right  to  admit  new  States.  They  say,  indeed,  that  the  organization  of  a 
Territory  is  necessary  and  proper  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  people  thereof  to  form  and  mould 
their  institutions,  but  there  they  stop.  What  bearing  this  work  of  forming  and  moulding  has 


upon  the  act  of  admission,  so  as  to  render  it  a  just  incident  of  that  great  power,  we  may  in  vain 
search  the  report  to  discover. 

The  doctrine  is  repeated,  though  in  somewhat  differeiat  language,  in  another  part  of  the 
report ;  but  with  the  same  defect  in  the  process.  We  are  told  that  “  the  organic  act”  “  must 
leave  the  people  entirely  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  and  their  internal 
concerns  in  their  own  way,”  “to  the  end  that,  when  they  attain  the  requisite  population  and 
establish  a  State  government,  they  may  be  admitted  into  tlie  Union,”  “on  an  equal  footing,” 
&c.  But  we  are  not  told  how  this  “  end,”  admission,  is  reached  by  the  means  indicated,  the 
regulation  of  internal  concerns  ;  and  I  cannot  supply  this  hiatus  in  the  argument  by  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  power  of  government  may  be  assumed,  in  order,  by  the  establishment  of  law, 
ihat  the  prospenty  of  those  remote  communities  may  be  promoted,  and  their  population  aug¬ 
mented  with  a  view  to  their  admission  into  the  Union,  because  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle 
might  lead  to  very  fearful  consequences.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  <^ongresB  may, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  to  admit  new  States,  take  such  measures  as  it  may  judge  best  calculated 
to  facilitate  their  formation,  and  application  and  admission.  A  large  discretion  would  be  the 
result  of  the  establishment  of  this  doctrine,  and  how  it  might  be  used  or  abused  it  were  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  foretell. 

The  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  each  Territory,  as  an  avowed  means  of  promoting  its 
growth  and  prosperity,  would  soon  find  friends  and  advocates  in  Congress,  and  perhaps,  ere 
long,  enough  of  them  to  make  that  measure  a  permanent  one  ;  and,  as  it  is,  the  theory  of  the 
committee  places  the  denial  of  this  power  of  exclusion  upon  no  very  safe  foundation  ;  for  it  is 
urged  upon  the  ground  that  the  State  must  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States.  The  proposition  is  incontrovertible  ;  but  its  application  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  condition  of  Territorial  existence  is  not  so  clear.  It  would  render  all  previous  con¬ 
gressional  interfetence  void  upon  the  formation  of  a  new  State  ;  all  prohibitions  of  slavery 
would  fall  before  the  will  of  the  people.  But  if  the  true  reason  for  the  restraint  upon  the  action 
of  Congress  is  given  by  the  Committee — to  wit :  equal  admission  after  the  formation  of  a  State 
constitution — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  tliis  condition  of  things  is  to  operate  until  the  arrival  of 
the  period  of  political  sovereignty.  That  the  exercise  of  such  an  act  of  intermediate  authority 
might  have  the  effect  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  a  popu!ation»favoi’ing  the 
restriction,  therecan  be  no  doubt.  But  the  qu.estion  does  not  touch  the  effect  upon  emigration 
te  the  Territory,  but  upon  the  admission  of  the  State.  If  the  people  composing  it  at  the  time 
of  application  for  admission  become  free  from  all  restraints  but  those  imposed  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  upon  eovereigh  States,  then  this  great  principle  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  violated, 
whatever  circumstances  may  have  preceded  this  last  condition  That  they  are  thus  free  is 
maintained,  and  justly,  by  the  committee,  becau.-e  this  equality  is  one  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  insdtutions.  Those  who  believe  that  civil  government  is  essential  to  the  new 
Territories,  a'"al,  that  the  right  of  Congress  to  establish  it — the  duty  rather — is  the  result  of 
necessity,  whietfof  arising  from  implication  or  otherwise,  hold  opinions  which  are  free  from 
this  difficulty  and  danger,  as  Congress  can  exert  its  power  no  further  than  the  necessity  extends, 
and  cannot  reach  the  do^iestic  relations  of  the  people.  In  fact^  if  the  view  of  the  committee  be 
the  true  one,  it  is  not  easy  to  prescribe  boundaries  to  congressional  legislation. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  power  to  establish  these  temporary  governments  was  not  claimed 
by  the  corhmittee  as  a  means  of  securing  public  order  ;  nor,  if  it  were  so  claimed,  do  I  sec 
what  effect  such  a  measure  could  have  upon  the  power  of  admission,  which  does  mot  come  into 
operation  t/ll  the  temporary  organization  is  terminated,  unless,  indeed,  the  inadmissible  one  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  of  controlling  the  condition  of  the  country 

As  to  the  exercise  of  political  rights  by  any  portion  of  the  American  people  as  a  means  of 
improving  their  capacity  for  self-government,  and  of  fitting  them  for  any  change  before  them, 
it  is  a  principle  of  organization  unknown  to  our  institutions  Governments  are  not  established 
as  schools,  where  “free  men  are  to  be  trained,”  and  “  fitted  to  become  members  of  our  great 
confederacy.”  And  nothing  but  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  true  functions  of  the  geneial 
government  could  lead  to  this  fundamental  error,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  just  operation.  This 
whole  subject  has  been  made  the  victim  of  false  analogies  instead  of  the  object  of  constitutional 
inquiries  ;  nor  has  the  heresy  been  more  prevalent  in  any  branch  of  the  controversy  than  in 
the  derivation  of  the  power  of  government  from  the  necessity  of  political  instruc  tion.  Our  Ter¬ 
ritories  are  settled  by  our  citizens,  who  all  their  lives  have  f  njoyed  the  privilege  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  A  man  knows  as  much  in  a  Territory  as  in  a  State,  and  is  just  as  capable  of  dis¬ 
charging  his  political  duties.  He  does  not  pass  the  boundary  to  learn  the  le.sson  of  a  freeman, 
but  he  passes  it  in  order,  by  a  life  of  industry  and  enterprise,  to  improve  his  condition,  and.to 
grow  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 

I  have  said  that  the  power  of  congressional  government  is  claimed  by  the  committee,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  people  to  form  ana  mould  their  institutions,  but  also  as  a  means 
of  establishing  a  State  government,  preparatory  to  admis.sion  into  the  Union.  I  am  here  at 
fault  again,  and  it  is  as  to  the  “necessary  and  proper”  connection  between  the  institution  of  a 
government  and  its  avowed  purpose,  which  is  to  justify  the  action  of  Congress — namely,  the 
establishment  of  a  State  government.  Assuming  that  the  power  to  establish  States  is  among  the 

? -anted  powers  which  carry  “  necessary  and  proper”  incidents  with  them,  is  the  machinery  of 
erritorial  governments  an  incident  necessary  tp  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  Congress I 
confine  the  inquiry  to  this  single  purpose,  leaving  out  of  view  the  necessity  of  civil  organization 
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for  the  wants  of  society,  because  the  latter  is  ignored  by  the  conntnittee,  and  the  former  consti¬ 
tutes  the  only  ground  on  which  they  place  this  congressional  right  of  interposition.  1  repeat 
is  the  means  constitutionally  adapted  to  the  end  ?  The  postulate  is,  that  Congress  may  estab^ 
lish  Territorial  governments,  in  order  to  enable  the  people  to  establish  State  governments.  But 
how?  The  only  means  known  to  our  systent  is  by  the  election  of  conventions.  And  how  are 
these  bodies  to  be  elected  ?  Cases  have  occurred,  though  tl  ey  are  the  exceptiens,  which  have 
been  justified  by  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  local  authority  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
calling  conventions  But  this  is  not  a  proceeding  which  the  committee  would  sanction  as  an 
established  one.  The  “  means”  to  which  they  refer  is  the  action  of  Congress  authorising  the 
election  and  the  convocation  of  a  convention.  And  what,  then,  is  left  to  the  agency  of  a  Ter¬ 
ritorial  government  in  this  change  of  political  condition  ?  The  power  to  petition  Congress,  or, 
instead  of  that  measure,  the  power  to  call  upon  the  people  to  do  so,  either  by  vote  or  by  direct 
application.  And  this  interference,  which  is  an  assumed  authority,  exhausts  the  whole  power 
of  these  Territorial  legislatures.  And  we  are  now  brought  to  this  inquiry,  is  this  intermedia¬ 
tion,  confined  to  this  single  object,  such  a  necessary  means  as  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  Ter¬ 
ritorial  government  with  a  jurisdiction  extending  over  all  the  concerns  of  life?  Why  is  any 
intermediation  necessary  ?  Why  cannot  Congress  exercise  the  power  itself,  if  it  possess  it,  atid 
receive  the  apydication  of  the  people,  and  then  provide  for  the  election  of  a  convedtion  ?  Or, 
why  not  make  early  and  previous  provision,  by  which  the  wishes  of  the  people  can  at  any 
time  be  ascertained,  thus  rendering  any  otlier  interference,  either  general  or  local,  unnecessary? 

This  principle  was  once  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  confederation.  It  was  in  1784,  in 
an  ordinance,  the  predecessor  of  that,  of  1787,  and  in  some  respects  it  superior,  for  it  avoided 
the  contested  points  which  have  made  the  latter  a  subject  of  long  and  bitter  controversy ;  such 
as  the  articles  of  compact  and  the  want  of  power  to  regulate  governments,  &c.  It  authorized 
the  people  upon  any  Indian  cession  to  establish  temporary  governments  for  themselves  ;  and 
it  went  still  further,  indicating  the  course  for  the  Congress  of  the  constitution  to  take,  proper, 
not  ouly  in  itself,  but  also,  if  all  its  authority  over  this  subject  is  derived,  as  the  committee  inti* 
mates,  from  a  power  to  enable  the  people  of  a  Territorjr  to  establish  a  State  government.  That 
seems  to  have  beeti  the  opinion  in  1784  of  the  Congress  of  the  confederation  respecting  tire 
extent  of  its  ov.m  authority.  The  ordinance  provided  : 

“That  when  ant'  such  State  shall  have  acquired  ttvemy  thousand  free  inhabitants,  on  giving  due  proof 
thereof  to  Congress,  liiey  .shall  receive  from  them  authority,  with  appointments  of  time  and  place,  to  call  a 
convention  of  reiirestntatives  to  establish  a  permanoni  constitution  and  government  for  themselves.” 

If,  then.  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  enable  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  State  government,  it  can  exert  that  power  without  intermediation,  and  no  other  agency 
is  required  for  that  purjrose.  Stdl  less  is  it  necessary,  or  constitutional — if  otlier  means  are  re¬ 
sorted  to — that  they  should  far  exceed  the  necessity  which  can  alone  call  them  into  being.  If 
T*ritoriai  governments  are  required  only  as  the  means  of  enabling  the  people  to  app'y  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  call  a  convention,  how  happens  it  that  such  governments  are  not  confined  to  the. object 
of  their  iristhution  ?  Judge  McLean  lays  it  down  as  a  principle — 

“That  implied  powers  can  only  be  exercised  in  carrying  into  effect  a  specific  power;  and  this  implication 
is  limited  to  such  measures  as  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  object.  This  is  an  admitted  and  safe  rule  of  con¬ 
struction.  It  i.s  believed  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  stiUesmen  and  jurists.  Powers 
exeretsed  beyond  this  are  not  derived  from  the  constitution,  but  must  depend  upon  unlimited  discretion,  and 
tills  is  despotism.” 

This  priacipie,  in  effect,  receives  the  sanction  of  the  committee,  who  admit  that  the  organic 
law,  deriving  iis  validity  from  the  power  to  admit  new  Slates,  must  be  exercised  with  reference 
only  to  that  end,  and  that  “•  beyond  that  point  the  authority  cannot  extend.”  Then,  sir,  the 
constitutional  power  is  to  admit  new  States  The  necessary  means,  forming  the  implied  power, 
is  an  authority  to  enable  the  people  to  establish  a  State  government ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
form  a  Stale,  by  providing  for  the  calling  of  a  convention.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  limitation  laid  down  by  Judge  McLean,  and  by  the  committee,  that  an  implied  power 
must  be  exeVcised,  so  far  only  as  is  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  a  granted  power? — a  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  the  committee  except  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  which,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate  concluaion,  would  except  every  power  but  the  one  which 
touches  the  convocation  of  a  convention.  How,  then,  are  all  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  all 
the  social  and  political  relations,  all  the  objects  for  which  governments  are  instituted — how  are 
they  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  local  legislature,  instituted  for  a  single  constitutional 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  connected  with  the  action  of  the  people  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
State?  Is  not  this  the  “diffusive  and  ductile  interpretation”  of  Mr.  Madison?  Does  the 
power  to  admit  new  titates  create,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  necessity,  “invincible  by 
any  other  means  ”  than  the  complete  organization  of  Territorial  governments?  I  content  rayseif 
with  proposing  these  questions  asked  by  two  of  the  great  expounders  of  constitutional  law, 
avoiding  the  embarrassment  of  answering  them. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  to  whom  1  first  referred,  as  tracing  the  right  to  establish  Terri¬ 
torial  governments  to  the  power  to  admit  new  States,  calls  the  act  of  admission  the  erection  of 
a  new  State.  This  is  a  grave  error,  and  certainly  much  of  the  reasoning  of  the  committee  indi¬ 
cates  their  participation  in  it.  The  erection  or  formation  of  new  States,  and  their  admission 
into  the  Union,  are  separate  and  independent  acts ;  the  former  belonging  to  the  people,  the  latter 
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to  Congress.  Congress  may  rightfully  pass  any  laws,  necessary  and  ‘proper — these  are  the 
words  on  the  Tablet,  for  carrying  into  effect  its  granted  power.  What  is  the  granted  power 
touching  new  Sidles  ?  It  is  to  admit  them,  and  by  virtue  of  that  high  trust  to  make  legislative 
provision  for  all  the  measures  which  justly  belong  to  that  step  in  the  career  of  self-government, 
such,  perhaps,  as  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  the  taking  of  a  census,  and  other 
proceedings  haying  a  direct  .bearing  upon  the  act  of  admission.  Congress  cannot  precede  its 
exercise,  for  an  almo.st  indefinite  period  of  time,  by  a  series  of  measures  relating  not  to  the  act 
itself,  but  to  the  government  and  institutions  of  a  country  over  which  the  national  legislation 
has  no  just  control.  Does  not  such  a  boundlers  latitude  of  construction,  to  quote  the  expres¬ 
sive  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  “  swallow  up  all  the  delegated  powers,”  and  leave  to  Congress 
to  substitute  its  own  will,  under  the  name  of  discretion,  for  all  the  safeguards  of  the  constitu- 
i  on  ?  I  find  myself  no  cle-jr  power  even  to  pass  laws  for  the  assembling  of  conventions,  but  it 
has  often  been  done,  though  not  always  ;  and  as  its  exercise  calls  for  no  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  people,  but  is  designed  to  aid  them  in  their  progress  to  State  sovereignty,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  censure  the  practice. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  our  legislation  over  the  Territories,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mould¬ 
ing  of  their  own  institutions  by  the  people,  whether  w  ith  a  view  to  knowledge  or  to  admission, 
ha,s  constituted  neitlv.  r  the  motive  for  the  action  of  Congress,  nor  the  object  it  has  sought  to 
attain.  It  is  numbers,  not  political  intelligence,  which  have  regulated  the  entrance  of  States 
into  the  Union.  When  the  system  was  commenced  each  State  had  one  vote  in  Congress;  and 
there  would  have  been  neither  justice  nor  policy  in  permitting  these  small  communities,  with 
their  sparse  population,  to  take  their  places  as  coequals  in  the  confederacy.  They  had.  there¬ 
fore,  to  occupy  subordinate  positions,  till  their  numbers  should  esable  them  to  share  the  duties 
and  expenses,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  Union.  If  this  condition  is  considered  a  school  for 
the  acquisition  of  political  knowledge,  to  “  fit  them  to  become  members  of  our  great  confed¬ 
eracy,*’  then  there  was  much  injustice  done  to  some  of  the  scholars,  or  they  did  great  injustice 
to  themselves,  as  is  ^hown  by  their  respective  periods  of  tuition  ;  for  while  the  school  of  Ohio, 
under  the  name  of  a  Territorial  government,  continued  fourteen  years,  that  of  Tennessee  occu¬ 
pied  but  six  years,  Louisiana  seven  years,  and  Iowa  nine  years  ;  and  while  Alabama,  the  most 
precocious  of  the  family,  underwent  but  two  years’  “  training,”  Michigan,  it  would  appear,  the 
least  gifted  of  the  sisters,  required  thirty  years  -  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  full  rights  of 
“majority.”  1  need  vot  say,  sir,  that  all  this  analogical  illustration  is  a  mere  effort  of  the 
imagination,  and  that  the  change  was  the  result  of  numbers  depending,  for  llieir  augmentation, 
upon  the  rapidity  of  emigration.  And  as  to  the  agency  of  the  people  in  moulding  their  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  the  foundation  of  civil  government,  the  idea  is  a  pleasant  one,  but  it  will  hardly 
bear  a  close  scrutiny.  From  the  first  Territorial  government  in  17S7  to  the  last  in  1654,  there 
has  not  been  one  where  the  people  have  had  the  actual  control  of  their  iristitaiions,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  “  mould  ”  them  agreeably  to  their  will.  In  all  the  earlier  Territories,  til!  within  q  few 
years  indeed,  there  was  a  period  called  the  first  grade  of  governraent,  when  the  laws  v/ere 
passed  by  the  governor  and  judges,  and  during  which  the  people  had  no  more  concern  in  the 
administration  of  their  public  affairs,  executive,  judicial,  or  legislative,  than  they  had  in  those 
of  China.  V*  hen  the  free  w'hite  male  population,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  reached 
the  number  of  five  thousand,  then  a  legislature  was  organized,  consis.ing  of  a  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  elected  by  the  people,  and  of  a  council  appointed  by  the  President  from  a  list  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  house. 

1  need  not  pursue  this  investigation  to  show  how  limited  was  the  participation  which  the 
inhabitants  had  in  the  management  of  their  political  interests.  After  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  giving  authority  to*the  President,  (Mr,  Jefferson  )  to  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  all  powers,  “  civil,  military,  and  judicial,”  should  be  exercised.  A  poor 
school  this  for  the  people,  but  a  good  opportunity  for  a  one-man  “  moulding  ”  of  institutions. 
The  power,  howev'er,  could  not  have  been  in  safer  hands.  I  am  well  aware,  sir,  that  these 
harsh  examples  of  congressional  interference  settle  no  questions  of  corlstitutional  law.  I  refer  to 
the  course  of  our  legislative  proceedings  with  rela  ion  to  the  Territories,  to  show  that  the  reason 
given  by  the  committee  for  the  institution  of  these  governments  will  not  fully  bear  out  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  in  a  a  ngle  instance.  Certainly  a  favorable  change,  for  some  time,  has 
been  going  on  in  our  system  of  Territorial  administration.  The  interference  of  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  telaxing,  and  the  political  condition  of  the  people  improving.  And  I  am 
liappy  in  being  able  to  render  a  tribute  of  justice  to  the  honorable  Senator  of  Illinois,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  by  saying,  that  he  has  lent  his  powerful  influence  to 
these  melioriitions.  The  latest  Territorial  acts — those  for  the  government  of  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska — introduced  and  most  ably  advocated  by  the  Senator,  are  marked  by  this  feature. 
They  are  more  liberal,  more  just  I  should  say,  thhn  any  organic  laws  that  preceded  them. 
They  8u  render  the  absolute  veto  of  the  governor,  and  the  supervisory  power  of  legislation  by 
Congrei.s.  But  even  in  these,  and  still  more  in  other  late  acts — those  for  the  government  of 
Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Washington — there  are  provisions  imximjiatible  with  the 
power  of  the  people  to  form  and  mould  their  institutions  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  which  make 
It  undeniable  that  some  other  foundation  than  tliiB  must  be  resorted  to  as  a  justification  for  con¬ 
gressional  action.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  principle,  if  the  true  one,  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  entire  right  of  government,  uncontrolled  by  any  external  dictation  ;  as,  without  ex¬ 
emption  from  interference,  both,  ia  Territory  and  elsewhere,  the  attainment  of  the  ver-y 


object  alleged  to  be  the  justification  for  the  establishment  of  a  government  may  be  defeated  and 
tbeir  institutions  prevented  from  being  formed  and  moulded  by  the  people.  ’ 

I  pre^oseto  review,  very  briefly,  the  reasons  which  have  recently  been  offered  in  favor  of  the 
derivation  of  the  power  of  governing  the  Territories  from  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which 
rendered  the  new  government  responsible  for  the  engagements  of  the  old.  During  the  lar^i 
autumn  there  wa<  quite  a  flourish  of  trumpet.^,  either  at  the  fancied  discovery  of  this  oriuin  of 
consressionnl  auihority,  or  at  tlie  powerful  arguments  by  whi9h  it  w.as  vindicated.  This  lmiti- 
ation  was  behind  the  time;  for  years  ago  tlj  a  branch  of  the,  subject  was  fully  considered  ami 
fairly  exhausted.  But  the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toomus,]  in  his  able  and  in¬ 
teresting  remarks  upon  these,  Kansas  diffimhies,  to  which  we  all  listened  with  so  much  interest' 
and  pleasure,  a  short  time  since,  p-esented  v-ews  of  this  question  upon  the  interroitatory  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hai.e,]  which  m“t,  like  everything  which  falls  from  him, 
the  cnreful  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  think  the  Senator  was  led  into  error  ;  and  as  that  error 
materially  affects  the  positions  he  reached,  I  consider  it  important  to  examine  it  with  a  view  to 
correct  some  of  the  conclusions. 

in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  to  me,  not  less  from  the  subject-matter  than  frbm  the  wonl-i 
and  the  context,  that  the  phrase,  “  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,”  was  never 
intended  to  touch  the  exercise  of  political  power. 

In  the  next  place,  the  “ engagements  ”  referred  to  in  the  constitution  must  be  “  valid,”  in 
order  to  be  obligatory  by  virtue  of  this  clause.  This  self-styled  compact  never  hud  any  claim 
to  validity— none  whatever;  it  was  void  from  its  initiation. 

1.  Because  the  Congress  of  the  confederation  never  had,  as  Mr.  Madison  said,  “  the  lea.st 
color  of  constitutional  aiiihority  to  establish  Territorial  governmouts,’’  much  less  to  make  irc';- 
pealable  compacts  to  regulate  ih.eir  destiny  in  all  time  to  come.  From  the  first  word  to  the  Very 
last  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  there  is  not  one  which  looks  even  to  this  power,  or  has  the 
remotest  reference  to  it.  Let  him  who  doubts  this  position  examine  the  constitution  of  the  con¬ 
federation,  and  he  will  soon  find  his  doubts  removed. 

2.  A  compact  is  an  agreement — nothing  more,  nothing  les.s ;  “  a  mutual  appointment,”  as 
Johnson  says,  “  between  two  or  more  to  do  or  to  fiirbear  something.” 

There  was  evidently  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  that  ordinance  an  impression  of  their 
want  of  legislative  powt  r  ;  and  they  sought  to  supply  this  defect  of  auihority  by  endeavoring 
to  convert  what  should  have  been  an  act  of  Jegielatjon  into  a  compact  tr  contract.’  Now,  a  con¬ 
tract  must  have  two  or  more  parties,  each  assenting  to  the  instrument  of  agreement.  But  it  i.s 
all  idle  to  talk  about  the  compacta  in  this  ordiimnce  pf  1787.  The  articles  so  designated  an; 
destitute  of  the  very  first  elements  of  reciprocal  obligation.  This  arbitrary  dedaratinn  is  urii- 
iateral ;  it  never  had  more  than  one  party.  Tliat  p orty  was  the  Congress  of  the  old  confed¬ 
eration  “overstepping  its  power,”  to  borrow  again  the  authority  of  Mv%  Madison.  The  other 
party  should  have  been  the  “  people  and  States  ”  i  these  are  the  descriptive  wordu)  of  this  new 
Territory,  where  there  W'ere  then  no  States,  and  very  few  people.  No  assent  was  ever  asked, 
rone  was  ever  given,  either  then  or  since,  either  expressly  or  by  the  most  remote  implication. 
Had  the  land  been  sold  to  the  settlers  upon  condition  that  they  shouhi  be  considered  as  yieldirig 
tlieir  assent  to  this  perpetual  and  unchangeable  obligation,  such  an  attempt  to  extort  an  unwill¬ 
ing  obedience,  and  to  barter  great  politic.!  rights  and  State  equality  for  an  unworthy  consid - 
fration,  thouiih  not  defen.sible,  mL'bt  yet  have  been  le.ss  reprehensible  than  this  open  attack 
upon  the  vstill  ofihe  people,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  institutions  of  our  country.  But 
there  was  no  resort  to  this  expedient.  The  land  was  sold  without  condition,  and  the  compact 
depends  for  its  efficacy  upon  its  own  arbitrary  authority.  It  must  be  recollected  that,  at  the 
time  this  ordinance  was  passed,  there  were  many  thousands  of  people  living  in  this  Territory, 
settlera  upon  the  Wabash,  in  the  Illinois  country,  in  the  Detroit  country,  at  Green  Bay,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  elsewhere,  little  colonies  scattered  over  this  extensive  region,  mostly 
relics  of  French  enterprise  ;  and  they  were  ail  entitled  by  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  privileges 
of  American  citizens.  And  still  more  it  was  declared  in  the  deed  of  cession  of  Virginia;  and 
as  one  of  the  conditions,  that  they  should  be  “  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.”  A  precious  kind  of  protection  that,  which  inaugurated  a  new  government  by  a 
falsely-styled  compact,  perpetually  binding  this  transferred  population  to  the  most  solemn  bhli- 
fations,  wwlsout  their  assent,  and  even  without  their  knowledge.  These  ancient  inliabitants  of 
ttie  county  constituted  the  counter  party  then  actually  existing;  and  this  compact,  by  a  kind 
of l^islative  legerdemain,  was  made  forever  binding  upon  them  and  their  descendants.  Why, 
sir,  if  there  had  been  but  one  man  in  that  country,  instead  of  the  thousands  who  occupied  it,  he 
Would  not  have  beep  bound  by  a  contract  he  knew  nothing  of,  and  to  which  his  assent  was 
never  asked.  As  to  making  a  contract  with  unborn  States  and  millions,  by  the  simpie  act  of  a 
foreign  body  constituting  itself  one  of  the  parties,  and  acting  for  the  other,  and  withoat  demancl- 
■ng  its  assent,  now  or  hereafter,  for  all  time  to  come,  had  we  npt  witnessed  the  zeal  with  which 
this  utter  contempt  of  all  the  principles  of  law  and  ethics  is  maintained  and  defended,  we  might 
Welfdoubt  whether  a  single  man  could  be  found  to  contend  for  such  a  monstrous. usurpation. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia,  in  discussing  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  in  alluding  to  the  transfer  of  the  Territorial  governments  from  the  confederation  to  the 
constitution,  remarked  that  “  by  that  constitution  Congress  was  bound  by  all  the  contracts  of 
the  old  Mvernment.”  He  then  quotes  the  first  act  of  Congress,  extending  the  new  power 
over  the  Territories,  and  making  some  necessary  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  to 
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accommodate  it  to  the  changed  state  of  things,  and  thus  continues  :  “  The  ordinance  purports 
on  its  face  to  be  a  contract  between  the  people  ofi  Virginia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  perpetual  and  unchangeable,  except  by 
consent  of  all  patties.”  The  error  to  which  I  have  already  referred  lies  in  the  view  here  pre¬ 
sented,  and  it  is  suffidenily  important  to  require  correction.  ^  ir,  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of 
July  13,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  is  no  compact  so  far  as  re¬ 
spects  that  government,  nor  docs  it  purport  to  be  one.  There  is  a  prevalent  misapprehension 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  sooner  it  is  cleared  up  the  better.  That  ordinance  contains  twelve 
clauses,  or  sections,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  government,  and  eventually  of  adai- 
tional  governments  over  the  extensive  region  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  All  the  arrangements 
including  tliose  for  the  appointment  of  officers,  the  definition  of  their  duties,  the  qualification  of 
voters,  and  various  other  details  necessary  to  this  new  political  condition,  are  amply  provided 
for.  And  all  this  is  done  in  the  ordinary  form  of  legislation,  claiming  no  peculiar  sanctity, anti 
repealable  at  any  time  by  the  existing  law-making  power.  After  malting  these  arrangemeni.s 
for  temporary  governments,  the  only  legitimate  object  of  congressional  legislation  over  a  dit.- 
tant  people  deprived  of  representation,  the  ordinance  proceeds  with  the  declaration,  that  “  it 
is  hereby  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  aa 
articles  of  compact  between  the  original  States,  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  Territory, 
and  forever  remain  unalterable  unless  by  common  consent and  then  follow  six  sections  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  tho.se  far-famed  articles  of  compact, 

J.  The  first  insures  the  freedom  of  religious  worship. 

2.  The  second  guaranties  certain  principles  of  thfe  English  common  law,  such  as  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  other  well-known  features  of  that  code,  which  are  ingrafted  into  our  system,  in 
the  progress  of  political  improvement,  should  the  northwestern  States  deem  it  important  to  in- 
iroduce-changes  into  their  jurisprudence  by  attempting  to  meliorate  some  of  these  provisions, 
they  would  find  themselves  deprived  of  the  first  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  ask  the  consent  of  Congress,  if  this  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  is  the  true  one. 

3.  The  third  section  recommends  the  encouragement  of  schools,  and  the  preservation  of  good 
faith  towards  the  Indian.  ' 

4.  The  fourth  declares  that  the  Territory  shall  forever  form  part  of  the  Union,  and  regulateu 

its  duties  in  relation  to  it.  , 

5.  The  fifth  provides  for  the  establishment  of  boundaries,  and  for  the  admission  of  these  nev/ 
Slates. 

t)  The  sixth  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slavery. 

These  are  the  articles  of  compact,  and  all  of  them  -,  and  it  will  be  seen  they  have  no  relation, 
none  at  all,  to  the  establishment  of  Territorial  governments.  And  it  follows  beyond  contra¬ 
diction,  that,  BO  far  as  concerns  those  temporary  organizations,  this  ordinance  is  no  compact ; 
nor  does  it  derive  any  vital  force  from  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  provides  for  the 
immunity  of  engagements,  thus  conferriyg  a  power  of  legislation  which  would  otherwise  be 
destitute  of  any  validity. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  w*!!!  now  perceive  the  misapprehension  to  which  he  has  lent  hia 
high  authority.  The  six  sections  of  the  ordinance,  called  articles  of  compact,  did  not  purport 
to  be,  as  he  supposes,  “  a  contract  between  the  people  of  Virginia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  North¬ 
western  Territory,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States.”  They  assume  to  be  a  contractl 
”  between  the  original  States,  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  Territory  and  so  far  fronJ 
its  “  having  been  accepted  by  all  three  of  the  parties,”  it  was  never  accepted  by  the  original 
Slates,  unless  the  passage  of  the  law  is  called  an  act  of  acceptance ;  and  as  to  the  people  and 
States  of  that  new  region,  they  were  never  asked  for  their  consent,  and  of  course  never  gavt 
it.  What  is  meant  in  these  declaratory  clauses  by  the  States,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
people,  as  I  do  not  know,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain.  The  State  of  Virginia  was  no  party 
to  this  contract,  except  in  her  capacity  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  there 
fore  could  not  accept  it.  In  her  deed  of  cession  to  the  United  States,  she  provided  that  th< 
expense  of  subduing  the  country  shpuld  be  refunded  to  her,  and  made  arrangements  for  iht 
reservation  of  land  for  her  troops  ;  and  declared,  as  a  condition  of  the  grant,  that  the  country 
should  be  divided  into  States,  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  square,  providing,  at  the  same  time,  for  their  admission  into  the  Union.  Congress  en 
larged  the  size  of  the  States,  and  reduced  the  number  to  three,  with  power  to  increase  tha 
number  to  five  ;  and  it  thus  became  necessary  to  ask  the  assent  of  Virginia  to  this  change  it 
the  political  organization  of  the  country.  That  assent  was  given,  and  this  is  all  the  participa 
lion  that  Virginia  had  in  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  1787.  She  pever  acted  on  the  subject  o 
the  Territfarial  goveinments,  nor  was  she,  as  an  independent  State,’any  party  to  the  exclusion  o 
slavery  from  that  region. 

3  To  pursue  the  investigation,  I  observe,  in  the  tliird  place,  that  this  perpetual  compact- 
constitution,  in  fact — has  been  declared  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

4.  And,  in  the  fourth  place,  admitting  its  validity  and  its  operation  as  a  constitutional  “er 
gagement,”  confirming  the  action  of  Congress  over  the  Northwestern  Territory,  what  become 
of  the  vast  territorial  regions  since  acquired  by  the  United  States,  and  where  there  have  bee 
no  “  compacts.”  followed  by  “  engagements,”  to  carry  jurisdiction  with  them?  Whence  is d< 
rived  the  power  to  govern,  among  others,  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  t 


regulate  their  internal  affiirs,  inckiiing  all  the  relations  of  life?  I  turn  over  thin  question  to 
those  who  advocate  the  extensive  operation  of  the  word  “  engagements”  in  the  constitution. 

5  And,  in  the  last  place,  this  inviolable  compact  has  been  coolly  violated  by  Congress,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  objection,  and  after  a  full  report  upon  the  subject  to  the  Senate. 

Among  the  irrepealable  clauses  of  that  compact  is  one,  which  provides  that  there  shall  be 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five.  States  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Congress,  after 
providing  for  five  States,  now  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  made  provis¬ 
ion  for  another,  at  its  pleasure,  in  the  country  north  of  Wisconsin  and  east  of  the  Mississippi — 
forming  part  of  the  territory  over  which  the  ordinance  of  1787  extended.  So  much  for  the 
ifrepealaPle  compact. 

I  now  return  to  the  three  new  sources  of  power,  the  reward  of  recent  investigations,  and 
which  are,  as  I  have  said  : 

13.  The  right  and  duty  of  guardianship. 

14.  The  transmissible  power,  by  which  the  constitution  of  another  country  is  substituted  for 
that  of  the  United  States. 

15.  What  may  be  called  the  paternal  power,  which  places  the  general  government  in  loco 
parentis. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  recently  urged  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  latter  in 
the  Senate.  1  leave  them  both  without  argument — epitaphs,  I  may  say,  for  they  will  soon 
need  them,  as  their  tenure  of  life  must  be  a  brief  one— contenting  myself  with  suffering  the  Sen¬ 
ator  ffom  Iowa,  [Mr.  Harlan,]  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of' the  second,  to  state  his  pro¬ 
position  in  his  own  language.  Illustrating  it  by  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  he  said  that 
‘‘the United  States,  by  a  direct  purchase,  succeeded  to  411  the  rights  and  sovereignty  possessed 
by  the  grantor,  and  hence  becime  the  actual,  full,  complete,  and  exclusive  sovereign  of  the 
Territory.”  And  afterwards ;  “  It  was  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  France  ;  she  was  its  abso 
lute  sovereign.  Hence  the  government  of  the  United  States  must  have  succeeded  to  the  same 
unrestricted  rights,  and  may  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  them,  until  she  chooses  to  confer  them 
upon  another  sovereignty.” 

I  am  not  going  to  employ  my  lime,  and  that  of  the  Senate,  so  badly  as  to  argue  this  point; 
to  undertake  to  refute  the  proposition,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may  seek  its 
authority,  not  in  our  constitution,  but  in  that  of  a  foreign  goveinment,  and  thus  transfer  to  a 
republic  the  powers  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  error  of  the  speaker  is  obviously  in  dedu¬ 
cing  the  p.'.wer  of  Congress  from  the  attribute  of  sovereignty,  as  I  trust  a  few  reinnrks  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  will  show.  For  the  third  of  these  sources  of  power  we  are  indebted  to  one  of 
the  most  experienced  end  intelligent  Senators  who  ever  occupied  a  seat  among  us.  He  said 
upon  that  occasion,  “the  Territoiies  are  the  children  of  the  Stales — they  are  ruinora,  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  States,  through  their  delegations  in  Con¬ 
gress,  to  take  care  of  these  minors  until  they  are  of  age — until  they  are  ripe  for  State  govern¬ 
ment — then  to  give  them  an  equality  with  their  fathers.”  And,  he  added,  with  characteristic 
emphasis,  “  that  is  the  law  and  the  sense  of  the  case.”  And  thus  the  constitution  is  not  to  be 
merely  interpreted,  but  it  is  to  be  interpolated,  and  its  supposed  omissions  are  to  be  supplied  by 
useless  analogies,  drawn  from  youth  and  age,  and  applied  with  equal  rashness  and  confidence 
where  there  is  no  reason  for  application  Analogy  is  not  only  utterly  erroneous  as  a  foundation  of 
the  means  of  construction  even,  but  here  it  is  destitute  of  any  point  of  similitude  -,  for  the  du¬ 
ration  of  a  Territorial  government  has  no  connexion  with  the  years  of  its  organization,  as  that 
depends  wholly  on  the  amount  of  population  ;  a  Territory  being  entitled  to  admission  into  the 
Union  as  soon  as  it  possesses  sixty  tho  sand  inhabitants,  according  to  the  original  airange- 
ment,  even  if  that  event  occur  within  six  months  after  the  establishment  of  its  temporary  gov¬ 
ernment. 

No  reflecting  person,  sir,  who  reads  in  t!ie  annals  of  mankind  the  story  of  the  never-halting 
tendency  of  every  government  to  increase  its  power,  can  contemplate,  without  some  anxiety, 
the  additional  proof  which  we  are  contributing  to  the  experience  of  the  world  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Analogies  derived- from  physical,  are  transferred  to  political  life,  and  become  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  highest  operations  of  government ;  and  because  a  parent  may  rule  a  child, 
therefore  Congress  may  rule  the  Territories.  Attributes  of  national  independent  existence, 
like  sovereignty,  which  carry  with  them  coequal  rights  among  the  Powers  of  the  world,  but 
which  confer  no  authority  upon  any  department  of  our  government,  unless  written  down  in 
the  constitution,  are  appealed  to  as  grants  of  substantive  power,  to  be  exercised  at  the  will  of 
Congress.  There  is  no  general  grant  of  the  right  of  legislation  in  the  constitution.  Its  provis¬ 
ions  on  that  subject  are  as  cautious  as  they  are  wise  and  clear.  “  All  legislative  power  herein 
GRANTED,”  says  our  charter,  “  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  and  then  follows  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  its  powers,  with  the  declaration  that  all  powers  not  granted  are  reserved,  &c. 

The  word  “  sovereign”  is  not  to  be  found  ih  the  constitution,  and  yet  it  is  pressed  into  hourly 
and  daily  service  in  the  investigation  of  our  relatians  with  the  Territories,  on  one  side  to  justify 
the  exercise  of  unlimited  congressional  power,  and  on  the  other  to  prove  that,  as  the  Territo¬ 
ries  are  not  sovereign,  the  people  living  there  have  no  political  privileges.  Strange  deductions 
these,  in  a  government  of  limited  powers  and  of  equal  rights !  And  the  Committee  on  the 
Territories,  in  their  report,  speak  of  tbe  “sovereignty  of  a  Territory  remaining  in  abeyance, 
suspended  in  trust  for  the  people  till  admitted,”  &c.;  and,  if  I  understood  correctly  the  honor¬ 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown,]  in  his  remarks  the  other  day,  he  approved  and 
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nilopted  these  positions;  and  perhaps  1  should  do  so  too,  if  1  comprehended  them;  but  as  I  do 
i.ot,  mv  incredulity  may  be  pardoned.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  transfer  to  our  government  of 
some  of  the  technical  niceties  of  the  English  common  law,  which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  Ci  ke 
and  his  school  in  the  days  of  legal  metaphysics,  is  to  mistake  equally  our  age  and  our  country. 
The  simple  fact  repels  all  these  subtleties.  That  fact  is,  that  no  one  claims  sovereignty  for  the 
Territories;  or,  in  other  words,  no  one  claims  that  they  are  independent  nations.  That  attri¬ 
bute,  with  respect  to  them,  is  not  in  abeyance  ;  it  is  not  in  existence,  any  more  than  their  mem- 
I'crship  of  the  Union  or  any  other  power  depending  ultimately  on  admission.  When  admis¬ 
sion  comes,  it  confers  these  powers  and  conditions  ;  until  that  time  it  is  a  mere  act  of  fancy  to 
suppose  they  are  existing,  and  must  be  held  by  somebody,  in  trust  for  somebo  ly  else,  lest  they  ■ 
perish.  They  may  never  come  into  existence,  for  that  depends  on  a  state  of  things  which  may 
jiot  happen  ?  such  as  the  amount  of  the  population,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  &c.  All  these 
nice  and  iearne.d  distinctions  give  no  jurisdiction  to  Congress  If  they  did,  they  would  malie 
that  body  what  the  constitution  has  not  made  it,  a  kind  of  reservoir,  holding  all  that  is  given, 
iiiid  aU  that  can  be  taken.  There  is  no  such  power  im  the  book.  You  can  find  iu  the  constitu¬ 
tion  no  recognition  of  sovereignty  in  Congress;  nor,  if  there  were,  is  any  grant  of  power  at- 
piched  to  that  condition.  That  instrument  grants  authority  to  Congress  to  declare  war.  If 
I  hat  authority  were  not  thus  delegated,  will  any  man  venture  to  assert  that  Congress  might  as¬ 
sume  it  by  virtue  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation } 

In  the  people  of  the  United  States  resides  the  sovereignty  of  this  country  ;  and  we  may  go  to 
the  elementary  writers  to  ascertain  what  rights  that  high  attribute  gives  to  us  among  the  Powers 
of  the  world  ;  but  we  must  go  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  asceriain  what  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government,  if  any,  can  exercise,  those  rights;  and  if  we  do  not  find  it  written 
down  there,  the  power  belongs  to  the  States  or  to  the  people.  And  I  have  recently  seen  speo 
r  Irttions  in  some  of  the  public  journals  which  show  that  this  constitutional  fallacy  has  “  in¬ 
creased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimmishcd.”  The  following  extract  furnishes  proof  of 
its  extent: 

d  \V«  cannot  conepive  liow  any  doubt  can  arise  as  to  tlip  full,  po-rfecl,  unlimited,  and  sovereign  power  of 
till'  I'crieral  govenimenl  over  tlie  Territory  of  Kansas  as  tiie  agent  or  trustee  of  the  e,\isting  States.”  »  *  * 
*•  'I'hese  States  can  only  exercise  their  sovereign,  administrotive,  and  guveninienial  rights  through  the  instru- 
jiieiitality  of  the  T'erritoriul  governments,” 

Hull,  perfect,  unlimited  sovereign  power !  Large  words  these,  and  large  would  be  their  ex- 
t  ’nt.  'I'hey  carry  with  them  Wilmot  provisoes,  and  every  other  tyrannical  infliction  it  may 
please  the  calculation  or  the  caprice  of  Congress  to  visit  upon  the  people;  and  all  this  power 
comes  not  from  the  constitution,  but  “  from  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the  subsequent  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Indian  titles,”  which  gave  us  the  territory  “to  dipose  of  and  govern  as  we 
pleased  fur  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States.”  1  suppose  the  constiiiition  gives  the  right  of 
f  <reign  ficii'jisition,  and  that  it  is  deriyed  from  the  treaty -making  power.  When  territory  is 
ncquii-ed,  it  comes  under  the  operation  of  the  constitution,  and  Congress  must  go  to  iltat  ex- 
jiressed  will  of  the  Americen  people  to  ascertain  its  powers  before  it  cuii  exercise  them.  This 
arinoiatop  maintains  tha# acquisition  gives  Congress  the  power  of  disposal  and  of  government. 
Jt  gives  the  tide,  but  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  “  property”  is  expressly  given  by  the  consti- 
iiition;  and  had  it  not  been  so  given,  it  could  not  have  been  exercistd  while  the  power  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  an  omitted  case,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  an  incident  to  a  granted  one,  and  is  not  to  be 
supplied  by  attributes  end  analogies. 

TJiese  views,  sir,  previously  announced,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  [Mr, 
Harlan.]  and  as  establishing  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Tetri lories,  are 
also  announced  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  justly-esteemed  journals  in  our  country, 
tfiough  certainly  with  no  concurrence  in  that  conclusion.  But  how  it  is  to  be  avoided  1  know 
not,  and  cannot  conjecture. 

In  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Democratic  faith — of  the  great  teachers  in  the  school  of 
strict  construction — such  a  derivation  of  the  authority  of  the  general  government  would  have 
been  denounced  as  a  dangerou.s  heresy.  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  Taylor,  and  Mason,  and 
their  political  coadjutors,  went  to  the  constitution  for  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  not  to  the 
code  of  Napoleon,  nor  ho  the  code  of  Powhatan,  or  Pontiac,  or  Tecumseh.  And  these,  and 
other  pretensions  I  have  not  time  to  examine,  to  enumerate  even,  and  which  hardly  need  refu¬ 
tation,  abound  in  the  debates  and  discussions  which  this  subject,  prolific  in  heresies,  has  cal  ed 
forth.  I  leave  them,  not  in  their  strength,  but  in  their  weakness,  and  proceed  to  say  that,  if  the 
power  to  regulate  and  sell  land — for  tliia  is  the  grant,  and  all  the  grant — conveys  full  legislative 
.-luthority  over  this  property,  and  over  all  persons  living  not  only  upon  it,  but  in  the  same  re¬ 
gion  of  country,  making  man  the  mere  incident  of  property — never  were  words  more  unhap¬ 
pily  chosen,  and  never  was  a  character  for  clearness  and  perspicuity,  which  has  been  heretofore 
universally  accorded  to  the  phraseology  of  the  constitution,  more  unjustly  acquired.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hale]  has  attempted,  as  others  have  attempted  before 
him,  to  derive  full  legislative  power  from  the  words  “  rules  and  regulations,”  because,  being 
enacted  by  legislative  authority,  they  are,  in  efifect,  laws.  I  am  not  going, sir, into  the'subtlety 
of  tliis  investigation.  Ail  1  have  to  say  is,  that  the  very  fact  that  the  convention  provided  for 
the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  publitj  land  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
there  was  something  different  from  the  ordinary  exercise  of  legislative  power.  When  tKey 


provided  for  legislation  over  the  District  of  Coluinhia,  and  the  reservations  of  Uie  United  States, 
they  did  not  call  it  rules  and  regulations,  but  they  called  it  by  the  prope.r  term,  legislation,  con¬ 
veying,  as  it  dill,  full  jurisdiction  over  American  citizens,  and  all  the  concerns  of  life.  The 
convention  used  the  terms  “  rules  and  regulations.”  because  they  did  not  grant  general  powers 
of  legislation,  but  power  to  govern  and  regulate  the  property  of  the  United  States.  The  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  convention  would  be  but  little  esteemed,  if,  at  the  commencement  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  instead  of  the  present  provision,  Uiat  “all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested,”  &je  ,  they  had  said  that  all  the  powers  to  make  rules  a7id  regulations  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested,  &c.;  or  if,  instead  of  the  enactment  of  the  eighth  article,  that  “  this  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made,”  &g.,  “shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,”  it  had  been  declared  that  this  constitution,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  which  shall 
be  made,  &,c.,  shall  be  the  supreme  rule  and  resulation  of  the  land. 

I  will  merely  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the  word  “  territories,”  inserted  in  the  eighteenth  clause 
of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  which  grants  legislative  power  to  Con¬ 
gress  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  over  the  reservations  or  cessions  for  forts,  &.C.,  in  the 
several  States,  would  have  conveyed  all  the  rights  of  government,  and  would  have  placed  the  re¬ 
lations  between  these  political  communities  and  the  national  legislature  beyond  doubt  ordisputd* 
and  so  would  seven  words,  “  Congress  shall  exercise  legislation  over  the  Territories,”  to  adopt  the 
phraseology  of  the  clause  just  referred  to  and  used  by  the  convention,  when  it  intended  to  grant 
the  power  of  government  in  exceptional  cases.  But  the  constitution  contains  no  such  clause  nor 
v/ords,  and  their  place  is  not  to  be  supplied  by  forced  constructions,  founded  upon  no  just  principle 
of  interpretation,  and  at  war  with  the  first  elements  of  human  freedom.  As  Judge  McLean  well 
remarks,  “  Such  a  power  wa^  given  in  relation  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  was  equally 
necessary  in  regard  to  other  Territories but  it  is  not  there,  and  no  power  but  th^t  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  place  it  there. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  convention  to  make  provision  in  the  constitution  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  uf  Territories  was  well  explained  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Uevkr]  in  his 
powerful  and  in  teres: inif  discussion  of  this  general  subject.  The  ordinance  of  1787,  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  signing  of  the  constitution,  had  exhausted  the  territorial  possessions  then  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  It  provided  for  the  political  organization  of  the  whole  western  territory, 
as  it  w^as  called,  being  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  making  both 
temporary  and  permanent  arrangements  for  its  condition.  And  this  accounts  for  the  tact  that 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Madison,  to  make  provision  for  a  power  of  government,  was  negatived 
in  the  convention,  evidently  under  the  conviction  that  the  whole  subject  had  been  disposed  of 
by  the  oidinanceof  J787  ;  but  the  power  of  regulation  and  sale,  making  part  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  was  accepted  and  adopted  into  the  constitution,  because  the  title  yet  remained  in  ilie  United 
States. 

Much  of  the  confusion  which  accompanies  this  subject  lias  obviously  arisen  from  confound¬ 
ing  the  word  “  territory,”  as  used  in  the  constitution,  with  the  word  “  territories,”  as  applied 
by  law  and  by  custom  to  political  cominuniiies,  as  the  term  “  colonies”  is  applied  in  England  ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  gone,  that  we  find  the  phrase  often  quoted  us  a  constitutional 
provision,  that  Congri-.ss  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Venable  said  in  the  House  of  ilepresentaiives : 

“  Sir,  the  constitution  provides  for  Territorie.s  as  property,  and  authorizes  Congress  to  dispose  of  and  make 
nil  needful  rules  and  regulations.” 

And  what  is  less  excusable  is  the  commission  of  the  same  error  by  Chancellor  Kent,  who, 
in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  equally  misquotes  that  instrument,  making  it  read  : 

“  Congress,  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  Terri¬ 
tories  orotlier  property  otUie  United  ritates.” 

Had  we  retained  the  appellation  “colonies”  this  confusion  would  have  been  avoided,  and 
this  claim  of  political  jurisdiction  never  have  arisen  under  the  power ‘to  sell  laud,  for  then  wc 
should  have  had  no  double  meaning  attached  to  the  same  word. 

The  political  organization  of  die  Territories  is  not  provided  for  in  the  constitution  any  more 
than  it  was  provided  for  in  the  old  articles  of  confederation.  With  respect  to  the  latter  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son  said  that,  in  creating  temporary  governments  over  the  Territories,  Congress  had  acted  with¬ 
out  the  least  color  of  constiliUional  authority.  He  justified  the  act  by  “the  public  interest,  the 
necessity  of  the  citse,  [which]  imposed  on  them  the  task  of  overleaping  their  constitutional  lim¬ 
its.”  And  he  added:  “  yet  no  blame  has  been  whispered.” 

And  such  is  precisely  the  condition  of  the  relation  between  Congress  and  the  Territories  un¬ 
der  the  constitution;  and  such,  and  no  other,  is  the  justification,  excuse  rather,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
for  congressional  action — what  Mr.  Jefferson  cails  “  an  excess  of  authority,  for  which  a  repre¬ 
sentative  is  responsible,  when,”  as  he  says,  “he  must  throw  himself  upon  his  country  for  his 
excuse  for  doing  the  act.”  And  such  act  must  extend  no  further  than  to  comply  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  calls  it  into  being.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  senator  from  New  York  to  the 
language  of  Mr.  Madison,  which  I  have  quoted. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  able  review  of  the  subject  by  Judge  McLean : 

“  The  true  construction  of  the  constitution  is,  that  implied  powers  can  only  be  exercised  in  carrying  into 
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pfTect  a  specified  power,  and  this  implication  is  limited  to  such  measures  as  sliall  be  appropriate  to  the  object 
Tins  is  an  admitted  and  safe  rule  of  construction.  It  i.s  believed  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  been  sanctioned 
by  jurists  and  statesmen.  Powers  exercised  beyond  this  are  not  derived  from  the  constitution,  but  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  unlimited  discretion,  and  this  is  despotism.  Now  there  is  no  specific  power  in  the  constitution 
which  authoiizes  the  organization  of  Territorial  governments.  Such  a  power  was  given  in  relation  to  the  Uis- 
irict  of  Columbia,  and  it  was  equally  neces.sary  in  regard  to  the  other  Territories.  Put  if  this  power  is  implied 
from  the  specific  power  given  to  regulate  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  it  must,  under  the  above  rule  be 
limited  to  means  suitable  to  the  end  in  view.  If  Congress  go  beyond  this  in  the  organization  of  a  Territorial 
government,  they  act  without  limitation,  and  may  esiabli.sii  a  monarchy.  Admit  that  tliev  may  organize  a 
government  which  shall  protect  the  land  purchased,  and  provide  for  the  administration  of  justice  among  the 
settlers,  it  does  liy  no  means  follow  that  they  may  establish  slavery.  TJiis  is  a  relation  which  must  be  created 
by  the  local  sovereignty.  It  is  a  municipal  regulation  of  Jiinited  extent,  and  necessarily  of  an  equally  limited 
origin.  It  is  a  domestic  relation  over  which  the  federal  government  cart  exercise  no  control.” 

Judge  McLean  lays  down  the  proper  boundary  of  congressional  interposition.  It  should  be 
confined  to  the  organization  of  governments,  leaving  untouched  the  domestic  relations,  whether 
of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  master  and  servant,  or  of  any  other  of  the  social 
condiiions  “  over  wliich  the  federal  government  can  exercise  no  control.”  And  this  is  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  said  : 


“'This  power  nr  governing  the  people  without  representation  is  in  suspension  of  the  great  principle  of  self. 
government,  and  not  to  be  extended  further,  nor  continued  longer,  than  the  occasion  might  faiil|r  require.” 

The  power,  then,  however  derived,  is  confined  to  the  establishment  of  Territories,  and  to  the 
organization  of  their  governments,  leaving  the  inhabitants  in  possession  of  the  rights  of  inter¬ 
nal  administration,  to  be  exercised  at  their  pleasure,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Beyond  this  establishment  end  organization  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  action  of  Congress 
as  the  people  are  fully  competent  to  administer  their  own  domestic  aflairs,  and  the  power  'being 
derived  from  necessity,  slops  where  the  necessity  ceases.  In  a  written  constitution  like  ours 
where  we  have  a  perpetual  standard,  to  which  legislative  powers  may  be  applied,  and  by  which 
iheir  obligation  may  be  tested,  the  authority  of  precedent  is  entiiled  to  far  less  weiirlit  than 
where poluica.1  institutions  depend  upon  tr.tdition  fortheir  organization.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  constitutional  government  early  placed  itself,  with  respect  to  the  Territorie.s  To  the  re¬ 
lation  previously  occupied  by  its  confederated  predecesmr,  and  went  on  with  the  same  levisla- 
t^e  and  executive  work ;  but,  so  far  a.s  we  know,  this  process  provoked  no  investivaiion 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that,  for  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  constitutional  principles  involved  in  this  exercise  of  power  were  made  the  subject 
of  examination. .  The  coteraporaneous  debates  reflect  no  light  upon  this  subject.  It  seems"^  to 
have  been  conceded,  or  silently  acquiesced  in,  without  direct  coiices.sion,  that  Conoress  should 
proceed  and  fulfil  the  functions,  which  had  been  discharged  by  the  legislature  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1820,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Missouri  controversy,  that  this  ques- 
-tion  underwent  a  searching  investigation.  Certainly,  the  sub  silentio  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
is  but  a  sandy  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  power  under  the  constitution  as  vigilant  guarded 
as  ours.  It  wants  something  far  more  solid  than  that  to  justify  the  sufierstructure  of  authority 
which  we  have  seen  erected  upon  it.  In  this  uncertainty  we  are  left  without  the  means  of  judg¬ 
ing  what  different  clauses  of  the  constitution  were  relied  upon  by  different  members  of  the  ievis- 
lature,  each  in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  whether  the  land-disposing  power,  the  State-ad¬ 
mitting  power  the  treaty-making  power,  or  any  other  power,  through  the  long  catalogue 
of  enumerated  grants,  including  the  action  from  necessity,  as  the  grant  which  conferred 
this  jurisdiction  upon  the  national  legislature.  Opinions  then  may  have  been  as  various 
as  they  are  now.  purely  the  assumption  of  the  right  of  legislation  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  carries  with  u  no  such  weight  of  opinion  as  would  give  any  authority  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  ofa  doubtful  constitutional  principle  The  fact  is,  that  thirty  years  of  legislation  are 
lost,  so  far  as  regards  the  effect  of  precedent ;  and  till  the  Missouri  compromise  there  was  no 
such  contest  of  mind  as,  when  continued,  is  sure  to  separate  truth  from  error,  and  to  establish 
the  ascendency  of  the  just  principles  of  the  constitution. 

So  far  as  respects  my  own  personal  views,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  my  opinion  of  the  want  of 
constitutional  power  m  Congress  to  exercise  political  jurisdiction  over  the  Territories  has  been 
long  entertained  and  expressed.  In  the  Washington  Globe  of  March  31,  1832  may  be  found 
a  review  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  Cherokee  question  in  Georgia  which 
was  written  by  me,  and  read  to  and  approved  by  General  Jackson,  and  by  my  colleagues  of 
the  cabinet,  and  in  which  I  said ;  j  j  « 

“  The  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  propertv  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  power  to  exercise  general  jurisdiction  over  persons  upon  it,  are  essentialJySreut  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  former  is  general,  and  is  given  in  the  clause  referred  to.  The  latteris  special  S  is  eiven  in 
district,  and  to  places  purchased  by  consent  of ’the  le"is)ature  of 
neeamTbuildmgs.”  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards, “and  other 


and  to  places  purcliased  by  consent  of ’the  le"i--)ature  of 
i  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 


The  principle  of  the  establishment  of  local  governments  bv  a  metropolitan  authority,  and  the 
administration  of  such  governments  by  those  over  whom  they  operate,  is  familiar  to  every 
American.  It  forms  a  memorable  chapter  in  our  colonial  history,  its  violation  by  the  British 
Parliament  having  constituted  the  great  political  oppression,  which  led  to  the  war  ofjndepend- 
ence.  It  was  announced  in  the  declaration  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774,  in  these 
words:  The  English  eolomste  “are  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of  l^islation  in 
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their  several  provincial  legislatures,  where,  their  rights  of  representation  can  alone  be  preserved 
in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  polity,”  &c. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  follows  tliat,  when  Congress  establishes  a  Territory 
and  organizes  its  government,  it  has  exhausted  its  power,  and  the  people  of  such  Territory  have 
the  right  to  adjust  every  question  of  their  “internal  polity,”  to  use  words  rendered  dear  by 
the  patriarchs  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  mode  most  acceptable  to  themselves,  subject  only  to  the 
constitution. 

In  these  days  of  political  metaphysics  it  has  been  objected  to  this  view  of  the  relations  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  general  government  and  its  Territories,  that  there  is  not  a  fixed  tangible 
boundary  between  the  power  of  the  superior  authority  and  that  of  the  dependent  one;  that  in 
the  organization  of  these  temporary  govern  mmts  Congress  have  assumed  many  powers  incom¬ 
patible  with  Territorial  self-government ;  and  those  thus  objecting  would,  therefore,  test  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  principle  of  human  freedom  by  its  liability  to  abuse.  No  doubt  but  these  organic 
acts  have  gone  too  far  in  interfering  with  the  rights  of  people  deprived  of  representation  in  the 
body  assuming  to  govern  them.  Those  legislators  who  find  in  the  constitiuion  a  dirtet  grajit 
of  unlimited  power,  have  only  their  own  discretion  to  c  tnsu  t  in  its  exercise  ;  but  those  who  de¬ 
duce  such  an  authority  from  the  necessity  of  the  action  of  Congress  to  preserve  social  order,  or 
to  carry  into  effect  any  granted  power,  are  bound  not  to  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  by  their 
own  principle,  but  to  leave  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  compatible  with  this  duty  of 
organization.  Certainly  there  may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessary  extent  of 
these  paramount  regulations,  providing  the  rules  of  administration,  touching  the  appointment  of 
officers,  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  various  other  points  reiaiing  to  the  institution  of  a 
government.  For  myself  1  believe  that  the  federal  legislature  has  gone  too  much  into  detail  in 
this  exercise  of  a  power  which,  as  Mi*.  Madison  said,  is  in  suspension  of  liuman  freedom, 
and  that  the  management  of  all  their  concerns,  after  setting  the  government  in  operation,  should 
be  left  to  the  people  themselves.  But,  after  making  allowance  for  these  different  views,  when 
we  come  to  the  internal  affairs  of  a  remote  Territorial  people — to  those  sacred  domestic  rela¬ 
tions,  which  no  foreign  authority  can  touch  without  an  act  of  unmitigated  despotism — we  reach 
n  practical  boundary  which  no  Congress  of  Washington  or  of  Westminster  should  overstep. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  justify  such  interference,  and  therefore  no  rightful  power  to  assume 
it.  Our  revolutionary  fathers  were  too  clear-headed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  such 
subtile  logic,  and  admitted  the  principle  of  organization,  even  with  the  doubts  which  might 
sometimes  arise  in  its  practical  application. 

The  people'ofthe  Territories  do  not  derive  this  attribute  of  self-government — the  power  of 
internal  legislation— as  a  boon  from  Congress.  All  they  derive  from  that  body  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exercising  it;  and  even  this  they  may  rightfully  assume  by  their  own  act,  whenever 
the  national  legislature  refuses,  or  unrea.sonably  delays,  measures  of  organization  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  California,  where  the  people  were  driven,  in  the  maintenance  of  social  or.fer,  to  those  first 
principles  of  self-defence,  which  belong  not  less  to  communities  than  to  individuals,  and  which 
neither  predicates  nor  copulas,  nor  all  the  apparatus  of  verbal  logic,  can  wrest  from  them.  1  do 
not  speak  of  a  revolution.  That  is  the  ultimate  resort  for  oppression.  I  speak  of  rights  and 
necessary  acts  within  the  proper  allegiance  of  a  colonial  community  to  a  paramount  authority. 

The  just  foundation  of  local  legislation  is  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
wherein  it  is  said :  “  Legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people 
atlarge  for  their  exercise.”  Retuuned  to  the  fountain  whence  they  issued — to  the  people  to 
whoy  they  belong — not  to  king,  Congress,  nor  Parliament. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  analysis  I  have  examined  the  question  as  a  general  one,  with¬ 
in  the  constitution,  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  under  acts  of  organ¬ 
ization,  where  no  specific  objects  are  enumerated  over  which  legislation  may  extend.  The 
EZansas-Nebraska  acts,  however,  render  a  decision  of  the  general  question  unnecessary,  for 
they  contain  an  express  grant — recognition  rather — of  the  right  of  the  people  of  these  Territo¬ 
ries  to  regulate  the  condition  of  slavery  for  themselves,  unless  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Is  there  such  a  prohibition.^  1  believe  there  is  not ;  and  I  submitted  my 
views  upon  the  subject  in  this  body  at  some  length  on  the  passage  of  these  acts.  I  will  not  go 
over  the  question  again  at  this  time,  for  I  feel  that  1  am  already  trespassing  too  much  on  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  Seriate. 

But  I  will  add, sir,  that  the  honorable  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Brown]  mistakes  the 
position  of  the  two  distinguished  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  alluded  in  hi.s  remarks  the  other  day, 
if,  as  I  understood  him,  he  supposes  that  in  their  opinion  the  people  of  a  Territory  ought  not 
to  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  que.stion  of  slavery  for  themselves.  These  gentlemen  are  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  the  member 
from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas.]  I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  assure  the  senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  that  they  have  both  announced  iheir  adhesion  to  this  American  principle  of  self-govern- 
nient.  The  former  calls  it  “  the  true  principle  of  leaving  each  State  and  Territory  to  regulate 
its  own  laws  of  labor  according  to  its  own  sense  of  right  and  expediency.”  The  latter,  when 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  acts  were  under  discussion,  took  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  and 
reaffirmingthe  sentiments  on  this  subj'ect  which  he  had  avowed  and  supported  while  the  bills 
for  the  establishment  of  governments  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  upder  consideration. 
When  a  proposition  was  pending  at  that  time,  prohibiting  the  local  legislatures  from  legislating 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  observed  : 
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"  r  wish  10  say  one  word  before  tliis  part  of  the  hill  is  voted  upon,  f  must  confess  that  I  rather  regretted 
that  a  clause  had  been  introduced  into  this  hill  providing  that  the  Territorial  governments  should  not  legislate 
in  respect  to  African  slaviTV.  The  position  that  1  have  ever  taken  has  been  that  tliis  and  all  other  questions 
relating  to  tlie  domestic  afifairsand  domestic  policy  of  the  Territories  ought  to  he  left  to  the  decision  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  content  with  whatever  way  they  may  decide,  the  question,  because 
Uiey  liave  a  much  deeper  interest  in  these  matters  than  we  have,  and  know  much  belter  what  institutions 
suit  tliem  than  we  who  have  never  been  there  can  decide  for  them.” 

And  again : 

“  I  do  not  see  how  those  of  us  tvlio  have  taken  the  position  which  we  have  taken,  (that  of  non-in'.erfer- 
eiiee,)  and  have  argued  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  legislati^  for  themselves  on  this  qiicsiion,  can 
support  such  a  provision  without  abandoning  all  the  arguments  whicli  we  urged  in  the  presidential  eam- 
paign,  and  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  sentilor  from  Micliigan  in  that  letter  which  is  known  as  the  Nichol¬ 
son  letter.  VVe  are  required  to  Jihaiidon  our  phuln.iir.  We  are  required  to  abandon  Uiose  principles  and  to 
stultify  ourselves,  and  to  adopt  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  for  what  In  order  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
Territories  shall  hot  liave  such  instituuons  as  they  shall  deem  adapted  to  their  condition  and  their  wants.” 

And  yet  again  : 

“  But  I  do  saj’,  tliat  if  left  Vi  myself  to  carry  out.  iriy  own  opinion,  I  would  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the 
people  of  the  Territories  themselves,  and  allow  them  in  introduce  or  abolish  slavery  as  they  may  prefer.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Uiat  is  the  principle  on  wtiieii  oiir  institutions  rest.” 

Mr.  FOOT.  The  usual  hour  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  if  the  senator  from  Michigan 
will  yield  the  floor  I  will  move  an  adjoHrnrnerit. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  yield  to  the  senator’s  suggestion. 


Tuesday,  May  13,  1856. 

This  morning  the  further  consideration  of  the  suliject  was  resumed  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
the  honorable  senator  from  Michigan  thus  concluded  ’: 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  1  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  view  and  review  of  the  constitutional 
principles  which  regulate  the  rr.litions  between  tli\j  United  States  and  their  Territories,  and  of 
the  course  of  legisiUtion  with  reirard  to  tlmse  dependencies ;  and  to-day  I  propose  to  submit 
some  remarks  upon  the  state  of  things  in  Kansas,  and  upon  the  measures  wliich  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  adopt. 

Mr.  President,  1  am  not  going  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  occurrences  in  that  Terri¬ 
tory  which  render  our  interposition  necessary,  especially  after  the  investigation  which  they 
have  undergone,  and  which  we  have  read  in  leporia  and  listened  to  in  debates.  1  shall  deal 
only  in  general  facts,  with  a  view  to  general  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  whatever  unjustifiable  proceedings  have 
taken  place  in  Kansas— and  there  have  been  too  many  of  them — they  have  not  shaken,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  my  conviction  of  the  right  of  man  to  govern  himself,  nor  my  confidence  in  the 
suluUary  operation  of  that  t:-ue  principle  of  human  authority.  I  have  read  and  heard  sneering 
remarks  upon  the  so-called  failure  of  the  experiment  of  popular  sovereignty,  preposterously 
called  an  experiment,  after  our  experience  of  generations — remarks  made,  I  have  no  dou^t,  by 
those  who  desire  a  failure.  Even  were  it  so,  it  would  not  touch  the  question,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  test  the  truth  of  a  great  principle  by  its  accidental  abuse.  The  political  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  country  is  the  history,  as  well  as  the  exemplification  of  popular  sovereignty  fora 
long  series  of  years.  Glorious  ha.s  been  its  work,  and  more  glorioos  will  it  be  hereafter;  and 
yet  there  is  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which,  at  some  period  of  its  existence,  commotions 
have  not  broken  out,  and  the  laws  been  resisted,  and  sometimes  the  most  alarming  consequences 
threatened.  But  these  have  all  happily  passed  away  ;  and  while  leaving  their  memory  a  wari'- 
ing,  leaving  it  also  a  proof  that  free  institutions  carry  with  them  the  power  of  self-conservation 
and  the  means  of  safety.  And  in  all  this  time,  and  during  many  a  day  of  trial  and  danger,  not 
one  human  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  avenge  the  law,  or  to  restore  its  supremacy !  "What  other 
country  can  say  as  much  since  the  first  institution  of  governments  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
descendants  of  Adam  upon  the  plains  of  Shinar.?  1  am  satisfied,  from  some  examination,  that 
there  was  a  greater  waste  of  human  life  and  treasure  in  the  riots  of  London,  in  1780,  than  there 
has  been  in  this  country  in  all  the  acts  of  resistance  to  the  public  authority  which  are  found  in 
our  history,  colonial  or  independent.  Does  the  experience  of  the  world  show  that  man  is  fitter 
to  govern  others  than  himself,  and  that  power  is  safer  with  the  few  than  with  the  many  ?  Let 
liision^  answer  this  question,  and  answer  also  the  indignant  interrogatory  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
“  Have  we  found  angels  in  the  form  of  men  to  govern  us  .>  ” 

There  were  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  institution  of  government  in  Kansas  to 
which,  and  not  to  the  principles  that  regulated  it,  are  the  lamentable  proceedings  to  be  traced. 
Those  principles  were  wise  and  just,  and  not  a  voice  has  been  raised  in  their  condemnation 
among  the  people  over  whom  they  were  to  operate.  From  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  to  this  day, 
they  have  been  the  American  guides  of  political  organization  ;  but  at  this  time  they  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  country  beset  with  external,  rather  than  internal,  difficulties  and  dangers.  These  arose 
out  of  the  question  of  slavery,  which  seems  destined  by  its  opponents  to  be  an  eternal  subject 
of  agitation — a  subject  which,  though  never  sleeping,  becomes  quadrennially  more  violent  as 
the  presidential  term  approaches  its  renewal.  This  is  its  recurring  season,  and  time  and  ex- 
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perience  teach  us  no  lesson  of  wisdom  or  forebesrance.  My  sentiments  on  the  general  subject 
of  this  slavery  excitement  are  already  before  the  country,  and  events  as  they  pass  by  serve 
but  to  strengthen  my  convictions.  I  listened  with  deep  interest  the  other  day  to  the  masterly 
effort  of  the  senator  from  Alabama,  [Vr.  Clay,]  who, while  doing  justice  to  his  constituents, 
did  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  Senate.  Though  I  dissented  from  some  of  his  remarks  and 
conclusions,  yet  in  the  general  scope  of  hi."!  observations  there  was  great  force  and  justice — con¬ 
siderations  of  Jhe  gravest  character,  appealing  to  every  true-hearted  Ameiican.  While  I  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  complain's  he  spread  before  us  in  behv.lf  of  the  South  against  the  North,  1  wished  I 
could  deny  their  justice,  but  felt  that  1  could  not ;  and  es  he  proceeded  with  his  recapitulation. 

J  felt  also  that  this  eternal  warfare  ^ai'  st  one  half  of  the  Union  had  become  as  disgusting 
by  its  repetition  as  it  was  unjust  in  it.^elf  and  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  f  begin 
to  have  as  little  charity  for  many  of  those  engaged  in  this  crusade  as  syirpathy  with  the 
movement  itself.  The  South  intermedd  cs  not  with  the  social  institutions  of  the  North ;  let  the 
North  exhibit  the  same  spirit  of  toleration,  and  we  shall  be  (he  strongest  and  the  most  con¬ 
tented,  as  we  are  the  freest,  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  have  been  told  here,  time  anti 
again,  recently  and  formerly,  that  there  is  no  design  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  power  is  disavowed  os  well  as  the  purpose  ;  but  the  disavowal  is 
contradicted  by  events  that  are  hourly  passing  before  our  eyes.  He  who  believe.?  in  a  higher 
law,  of  whose  extent  and  obligations  he  is  the  judge,  and  which  justifies  him  in  disobeying  a 
human  law,  is  prepared  to  follow  the  fantasies  of  the  wildest  imagination.  What  is  the  con- 
Riiiution  to  him  who  has  a  constitution  of  his  own,  overruling  and  overridins;  the  laws  of  his 
lountry .?  Wny,  sir,  in  the  House  of  Bepresenuuives  during  the  prc.sent  stssion  of  Congress, 
a  member  from  New  York  maintained  that  “slavery  in  the  United  States  is  unconstitutional, 
and  therefore  unlawful”  “The  constitution,  both  in  spirit  and  express  terms,  repudiates 
slavery,  and  bars  its  existence.” 

And  even  now  we  are  just  told,  by  a  resolution  of  the  “American  Anti-Slavery  S.aciely,” 
“  that  the  right  to  enslave  a  human  being,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  is  not  a  debatable  ques¬ 
tion,  any  more  than  is  the  right  t'a  commit  adultery,  burglary,  highway  robbery,  or  piracy.” 

And  we  are  toIJ,  in  another  reso  ution,  “  that  they  are  struggling  to  drive  .slavery  out  of  the 
land.”  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  mor.il  courage,  in  the  face  af  such  dec  arations,  to  contend 
that  no  one  eiitertSlrjs  a  design  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Slates.  No  man  of  ordinary 
sagacity  can  doubt  the  tende-ncy  of  the  doctrines  which  are  disseminated  in  high  places  and  in 
low  places  upon  this  whole  subject,  and  ihai  are  addressed  to  passions  more  easily  excited  than 
allayed.  Among  other  dangerous  sign-',  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  is  evoked,  before  which  the 
guarantees'of  the  constitution  may  be  p'  o.strated,  as  easily  as  the  marks  on  the  sand  are  obliter¬ 
ated  by  the  incoming  tide  of  the  oeeun.  It  is  already  doing  its  work,  and  this  is  the  most 
alarming  symptom  in  this  terrible  national  malady.  It  is  fostered  and  encouraged  ty  men  pro¬ 
fessedly  servants  of  the  Most  High,  and  ministering  at  His  altar.  It  prostrates  the  judgment 
tnd  almost  paralyzes  the  conscience,  and  piep.tres  the  excited  mind  for  strange  delusions  and 
dangerous  deeds.  The  scene  which  lately  passed  at  New  Haven,  wnen  God’s  day  and  God’s 
house  were  desecrated  by  appeals  to  fierce  passions  to  stimulate  men  to  action,  instead  of  being 
ffcvoted  to  their  true  purpose  of  guiding  and  restraining  them,  vvas  a  spectacle  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  with  regret,  with  indignation  indeed,  and  alarm.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  defiled  ' 
by  the  money-changers,  w'ho  converted  it  into  a  bank  of  that  day,  and  made  it  a  scene  of  abomi¬ 
nations.  Our  Saviour  drove  them  out,  saying,  “It  is  written,  my  house  shall  be  called  the 
house  of  prayer,  bin  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thievesl”  The  house  of  prayer  is  now  made  an 
armory  for  the  collection  of  weapons  to  aim  American.?  against  their  countrymen  :  and  clergy¬ 
men  are  not  indeed  ntoney-changers,  but  gatherers  and  Uis  ributers  of  carnal,  not  of  Christian 
weapons,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  flesh,  and  not  the  battles  of  me  faith,  forg>.tting  that  “  all 
tliey  that  take  the  sword  .shall  perish  by  the  sword  and  that  they  are  warned  by  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  that  “  the  weapon?  of  their  w'arfare  are  not  carna>,”  &c. 

Mr.  President,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  work  enough  for  any  human  heart  and  intel¬ 
lect.  He  who  devotes  himself  to  this  duty  and  then  goes  after  strange  gods,  entering  the  field 
of  politics  and  mingling  in  its  strife  end  bitternes.s,  does  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  true  re¬ 
ligion  within  the  sphere  of  his  labors,  than  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Hume,  and  all  the 
other  infidel  authors  who  ever  sought,  by  their  sneers  and  malign  influence,  to  de.stroy  human 
confidence  in  the  most  precious  gift  of  God  to  man.  And  it  is  a  consolatory  proof  of  the  reality 
of  revealed  rebgion,  that  it  is  equally  triumphant  over  the  assaults  of  its  open  enemies  and  the 
indiscretion,  or  something  worse,  of  its  professed  friends. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  intention  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  is  disavow¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  the  more  immediate  theatre  of  these  labors  of  strife  is  the  Territories,  over 
which'there  is  no  constitutional  grant  of  power  in  relation  to  this  subject;  and  if  there  were,  there 
would  be  no  justice  in  its  exercise,  because  it  is  a  question  wnich  the  people  are  competent  to 
deternnine  for  themselves,  and  which  cannot  be  determined  for  them  by  a  foreign  body,  where 
they  have  no  representation,  without  violating  a  great  principle  of  self-government,  the  very 
foundation  of  our  institutions,  in  defence  of  which  our  fathers  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
mightiest  notion  on  the  face  of  die  globe.  I  have  no  patience  with  Americans  who  thus  con¬ 
demn  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  caaiing  di.'-t  on  their  fathers,  as  the  eastern. phrase  is,  and 
seek  to  exercise  a  power  over  another  which  they  would  suffer  no  man  to  exercise  over  them¬ 
selves.  Upon  the  very  first  attempt  they  would  indignantly  resist  at  home  the  interferense 
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they  so  loudly  call  for  elsewhere.  Their  consciences,  which  now  dictate  violent  action,  where 
self  is  not  concerned,  would  soon  learn  their  true  duties  when  their  own  rights  were  in  question. 
And  the  zeal,  violence,  indeed,  with  which  this  claim  to  govern  others,  without  their  own  con¬ 
sent  or  co-operation,  is  asserted  and  prosecuted  in  the  very  face  of  our  whole  history,  is  a 
moral  phenomenon,  betokening  some  strange  hallucination. 

And  it  is  a  part  of  the  prevailing  system  of  aggression  to  excite  and  nourish  prejudices 
against  the  South  by  making  slavery  the  perpetual  theme  of  denunciation,  and  too  often  of 
misrepresentation,  as  though,  if  it  were  all  its  enemies  say  of  it,  the  present  generation,  of 
whose  social  system  it  makes  an  essential  part,  were  responsible  for  its  introduction,  or  could 
terminate  its  existence.  It  came  to  them  by  inheritance,  not  by  their  own  co  operation  ;  and 
when  or  how  it  is  to  cease  is  known  only  to  Him  who  holds  nations,  not  less  than  individuals 
in  the  hollow  of  His, hand,  for  it  is  beyo-id  the  sagacity  of  man  to  discover.  The  emancipa- 
lion  of  nearly  four  millions  of  human  beings.of  a  different  caste  and  color  and  condition,  living 
in  a  state  of  servitude,  among  asuperiof  race — superior  in  numbers,  in  power,  in  intellect — ^isa 
fearful  question,  which  no  right-minded  man  can  contemplate  without  the  deepest  solicitude. 
I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  say  how  it  could  be  done.  But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  it 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  left  to  tliose  whom  it  vitady  interests,  and  who  alone  can  decide  it. 
If  it  were  in  my  power  to  set  free,  to-morrow,  every  slave  in  the  United  States,  I  would  not  do 
it.  I  think  the  act  would  be  follow’ed  by  fearful  convulsions,  the  apprehension  of  which 
should  cause  the  wisest  to  pause  and  the  firmest  to  tremble.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
which  England  made  in  the  Antilles,  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  other  countries  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example.  The  standaj-d  English  hi.storian,  Allison,  in  a  new  volume  of  his  great 
work,  which  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  tells  the  story  in  melancholy  terms.  He  says: 

“  The  effect  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  has  been  to  ruin  our  own  planters,  stop  the  civilization  of 
our  own  negroes,  and  double  tJie  slave  trade  in  extent,  and  quadruple  it  in  its  liorrors.” 

He  repeats : 

“  Disastrous  as  the  results  of  the  change  have  been  to  British  interests,  both  at  home  and  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  they  are  as  nothing  to  tliose  which  have  ensued  to  the  negroes  tliemselves.” 

To  emancipate  a  comparatively  small  number  of  slaves  in  a  West  Indian  island,  which  may 
be  covered  by  the  troops  and  surrounded  by  the  fleets  of  the  mother  country,  is  one  thing.  To 
do  the  same  deed  of  liberation  in  a  far-spreading  region,  measured  not  by  ' miles,  but  almost  by 
great  circles  of  the  globe,  and  destitute  of  a  military  force  to  restrain  the  revengeful  promptings 
or  the  dangerous  suggesiions  of  saddeoly-acquired  freedom,  is  anu'lier  and  quite  a  different 
thing.  Believing  that  slavery  is  a  misfortune  to  any  country,  I  hope  that  it  will  come  to  an  end 
in  ours ;  but  it  must  be  in  Grod’e  good  time,  and  in  some  far  away  day ,  when  master  and  slave 
are  prepared  for  it. 

In  the.  prosecution  of  this  warfare  against  the  character,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  rights  ofthe 
South,  the  press,  not  less  than  the  pulpit,  has  been  made  an  active  c  >:adjutor,  and  the  world 
has  been  inundated  with  log-cabin  books,  and  other  productions  of  equal  fairness  and  value,  and 
about  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  travels  of  the  renowned  Gulliver,  too  often  drawing  their  facts 
from  the  imagination,  and  their  conclusions  from  the  dictates  of  a  v.ild  or  false  heart,  or  of  a 
disordered  head.  Sir,  I  am  no  defender  of  the  South.  It  needs  not  my  aid.  It  has  powerful 
advocates  here  and  elsewhere,  able  to  assert  its  cause  ;  and  the  latest  among  them,  who  has 
volunteered  ir.  this  commendable  work — the  member  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Benjamin]— in 
his  address  to  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  made  an  appeal  to  American  justice  and  patriotism 
which  I  have  nevai-  heard  surpassed  in  vigor  of  intellect,  or  in  true  eloquence.  The  undivided 
attention  of  this  high  body  was  a  just  tribute  to  the  effort  of  the  gifted  speaker.  As  a  man  lov¬ 
ing  my  country,  and  jealous  of  her  name  and  fame  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  1  feel  indig¬ 
nant  ai  these  atrocious  calumnies  upon  a  large  portion  of  my  countrymen,  and  1  have  no  dis¬ 
position  to  conceal  nor  to  repress  that  feeling.  I  know  something  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves ; 
and  I  believe,  as  I  have  before  said  in  this  place,  that  they  are  treated  v/ith  all  the  humanity  which 
can  reasonably  be  expected  in  their  situation — with  a  humanity  honornble  to  the  proprietors  as  a 
class,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  quiteas  well  as  they  would  be  in  the  northern  States,  had  this  kind 
of  servitude  survived  till  this  day,  and  far  better  than  by  many,  whose  fihilanthropy  is  shown  by 
the  railing  anti  reproachful  words  they  utter ,  and  not  by  the  relief  they  contribute  to  human  misery. 

I  know  something  also  of  the  condition  of  the  poverty-stricken  population  of  Europe,  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  lie  down  in  sorrow  and  get  up  in  care,  and  who  pass  their 
lives  in  want,  and  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  destitution  utterly  unknown  in  this  country.  And 
I  have  seen  moi-e  misery  in  the  proudest  capitals  of  Europe  than  I  ever  saw  in  our  own  favored 
land,  among  white  or  black,  bond  or  free.  The  condition  of  slavery  h  -s  existed  since  the  ear¬ 
liest  ages  ofthe  world,  and  regretted  as  it  is,  and  must  be,  by  the  moralist,  it  is  a  great  practi¬ 
cal  question,  which  every  established  community  must  arrange  for  itself  The"  Revolution 
found  it  in  most  of  the  States,  and  there  it  was  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  in  many 
it  yet  remains,  making  part  of  the  rights  and  guarantees  of  the  confederation  To  touch  it  by 
the  general  government  would  be  to  shake  to  its  corner-stone  our  whole  political  edifice.  And 
disavowed  as  that  purpose  is  by  many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  warfare,  and  who 
take  counsel  from  discretion,  seeing  the  full  time  has  not  yet  come,  it  should  be  obvious  to  the 
most  superficial  observer  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  state  of  ^uasi  hostilities  is  to 
weaken  the  fealty  and  attachment  to  the  Union  ;  to  create  a  morbid  excitement,  by  which  the 
mind  and  the  heart  are  intently  fixed  upon  one  object,  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  the  exclusion 
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of  a  trae  work  of  charity  and  to  the  extinction  of  many  a  kindly  and  patriotic  sentiment 
a  so  to  the  imminent  haaard  of  following  ilie  institution,  with  hostile  views  wherever  it  ex- 
as  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others  as  of  the  constitutional  securities  which  protect  it. 
Itwouldalmostappem  as  though  the  whole  stock  of  philanthropy-of  talking  philanthroov  I 
mean— in  portions  of  the  country  were  exhausted  upon  the  black  man,  and  that  the  men  of  our 
own  race  were  out  of  the  circle  of  human  yrmpathy.  All  this  would  be  but  rtm-etab'e  were  it 
not  rendered  serious  by  its  danger.  Its  effect  is  but  too  palpable  in  the  hean-burmn-s  it  has 
created  on  each  side  of  the  hue  of  separation.  This  condition  of  the  public  mind  excites  mv  an- 
prehensmn,  and  ought  to  awaken  the  attention  and  arouse  the  exertion  of  every  true  natriot 
oefore  the  evil  day  is  upon  us,  and  the  deed  of  disunion  shall  be  done. 

When  the  Kansas  act  was  passed  it  was  hoped  that  the  great  principle  of  self-o-overnment 
ambodiedmn  would  lead  to  the  tranquil  adjustment  of  much  of  this  controversy  It  was 
iooked  upon  as  the  olive  branch,  announcing  the  recession  of  the  waters  ofbiUerness  And 
such  would  It  have  proved  had  the  people  of  the  Territory  been  left  to  regulate  this  subject  for 
themselves.  Ihe  times  mdeed  were  nbt  as  propitious  as  they  would  have  been  had  a  better 
gpint  prevailed  at  die  North.  The  fugitive  slave  law  had  been  opposed,  one!  its  operation  vilified 
and  obstructed.  Laws  had  been  pas.sed  incompatible  with  the  provisions  of  Uie  federal  constitu- 
lion,and  confessedly  from  hostility  to  theSouih,  and  other  acts  were  done,  and  seniimentsavowed 
of  the  most  unfriendly  character,  which  are  too  fresh  in  general  recolleciion  to  require  recapitula- 
uon.  And  under  these  circumstances  commenced  the  setilunent  and  the  govc;  mnent  of  Kansas. 

I  have  said  liiat  I  had  no  purpose  minutely  to  recall  the  untoward  events  which  accootpa- 
nied  the  progress  of  this  movement.  I  have  read  with  care  the  narrative  compded  by  the  sen- 
itor  froin  lUmc.is  in  Ids  report,  and  while  it  is  marked  with  signal  ability,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
marked  also  with  a  commendable  regard  to  the  truth.  1  have  rarely  read  a  more  powerful  State 
paper,  and  in  ray  opinion  it  entitles  its  distinguished  author  to  the  thanks  of  the  country. 

It  IS  easy  to  trace  the  disturbances  m  Kansas  to  their  true  source— to  exierral  interference. 
Th^t  portion  of  the  Union  connected  with  slavery,  and  where  it  is  not  rarrel  ,  a  question  of  ser¬ 
vitude,  but  also  of  safety,  were  in  much  and  just  excitement  at  the  unconstitutional  assaults 
upon  this  element  of  their  social  system.  And  this  moment  was  chosen  by  Uit  partisans  of  ab- 
oliuon  in  ihe  northern  States  to  organize  emigrating  pai ties,  supplying  them  with  assistance 
described  by  a  k’arnecJ  professor  at  Ne^*/  Haven  as  moral  encouragement  and  material  aid  in 
money  or  arms.”  And  these  new  implements,  not  of  agriculture,  but  of  death,  were  designed 
for  human  bodies,  instead  of  a  virgin  soil ;  and,  as  the  same  literary  geritlcniau  said,  while  de¬ 
fending  this  charitable  cnntiibulion,  they  “  wem  to  be  wielded  by  strong  hands  and  directed  by 
courageous  minds.”  And  v  this  material  aid”  was  commended  to  the  precaution  of  tlie  emi¬ 
grants,  who  were  advised  to  hasten  on  to  the  promi^ed  land,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  looking 
forward  to  the  reward  of  industry  and  enterprise  in  a  new  country,  but  as  soldiers,  to  fight  a 
political  battle,  with  such  weapons,  whether  of  law  or  of  iron,  as  circumstan  es  might  re'nder 
expedient.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  approach  of  these  new  adventurers,  avowing  designs  pe¬ 
culiarly  obnoxious  to  the  neighboring  State  of  Missouri,  should  excite  alarm,  and  lead  the 
people  to  combine  in  order  to  resist  combinations. 

lam  accounting  for  this  state  of  things,  not  justifying  it— and  the  solution  is  found  in  the 
ordinary  principles  of  human  natnre.  Confederations,  to  bring  about  great  jaudic  purposes  by 
those  who  seek  them,  are  sure  to  be  met  and  resisted  by  antagonist! -.  unions.  1  think  there  was 
no  justification  for  the  interference  of  persons  in  the  northern  StaUswho  did  not  intend  to 
emigrate  to  Kansas,  with  a  view  to  control  the  political  course  of  the  emigrants,  and  to  pledge 
diem  to  a  particular  line  of  policy,  stimulating  their  feelings  while  supplying  tiie  means;  aud  it 
is  niy  deliberate  opinion,  that  those  who  planned  and  promoted  this  scheme  are  morally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  of  its  deplorable  consequences  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  the  emi¬ 
grant  who  went  to  Kansas  to  become  abonafide  settler,  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  eonstitutional 
right,  when  he  proclaimed  his  purpose  by  lawful  means  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
and  when  he  followed  that  purpose  to  its  consummation  at  the  polls.  But  I  can.not  say  the 
^me  of  the  irruption  of  citizens  from  Missouri,  spme  armed  and  soifie  unarmed,  who  entered 
Kansas,  witli  no  design  to  become  residents,  but  to  control  the  political  power  of  the  Territory 
with  a  vnew  to  political  action.  I  believe  the  extent  of  this  unfortunate  movement  has  been 
overrated;  but,  after  making  all  reasonable  deductions  for  exaggeration,  enough  yet  remains  to 
excite  regret,  and  to  call  for  condemnation.  The  sanctity  of  elections  is  the  very  palladium  of 
our  liberty.  The  places  where  they  are  held  should  be  holy  ground,  where  neither  fraud  nor 
rtolence  should  be  permitted  to  enter.  And,  above  all,  they  should  not  be  entered  by  armed 
parties,  with  a  viewto  subject  this  living  element  of  freedom  to  lawless  violence — thus  bringing  dis¬ 
honor  upon  our  institutions,  and  weakening  respect  for  the  laws,  and  impairing  their  obligatioBH. 

I  cannot  be  restrained  by  any  considerations  from  this  expression  of  my  regret  and  d]sap,...robation. 

Passing  ndw,  sir,  from  these  topics,  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  occuiTences  in  Kansas  con¬ 
nected  with  the  organization  of  its  government,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Executive  is 
justly  liable  to  the  censures  we  have  heard  proclaimed,  and  what  course  it  becomes  Congress 
to  adopt  in  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs  there.  The  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
committee  afford  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  just  appreciation  of  tlie  circumstances.  I  shall 
^h^fore  deal  mostly  with  results. 

pOie  organic  law  made  provision  for  the  institution  and  operation  of  the  government.  The 
principal  agent  was  the  governor,  and  under  his  directions  the  preparatory  measures  were  all 
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taken,  and  the  elections  held.  Evil  passions  were  abroad,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  irrepj- 
lar  and  violent  proceedings  took  place,  of  which  the  committee  reports  givems  the  history.  But 
the  necessary  returns  were  made,  and  both  branches  of  the  legislature  were  declared  constituted, 
and  were  recognised  by  the  proper  authority  Some  of  the  returns  were  contested,  but  the 
seats  of  the  majority  of  both  bodies,  forming  a  legal  quorum  for  each,  were  not  disputed,  so 
that  there  was  no  ju.st  pretence  for  denying  the  legal  organization  of  the  legislature.  There  ie 
no  need,  for  any  purpose  I  propose  to  myself,  to  pass  in  review  the  local  controversy  concern¬ 
ing  the  first  election,  the  setting  aside  of  the  returns  by  the  governor,  the  second  election  held 
by  his  order,  or  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  council  and  house  as  to  the 'persons  entitled  to  iht 
contested  seats  in  tho.se  respective  bodies;  bet^ause,  after  the  convocation  and  organization  of 
the  legisl.tture,  the  qualification  of  its  members  was  a  subject  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  as  an 
incident  of  its  existence;  as  much  so  as  the  power  to  preserve  order.  And  that  jurisdiction 
could  not  be  rightfully  disputed  without  the  interposition  of  Congress,  however  it  may  have 
been  exerted,  unless  made  a  q  'cstion  before  a  judicial  tribunal.  This  principle  Is  universal; 
and  the  proceedings  of  a  legislature  cannot  be  invaliduted  by  any  allegation  of  erroneous  decis¬ 
ions  respcctieg  the  qualification  of  its  members. 

In  the  progress  of  this  inquiry  we  are  now  brought  to  the  accusations  against  the  Executive. 
What  are  they,  and  how  are  they  prosecuted  and  maintained.^  But  before  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  must  request  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
^isode  in  the  progress  of  our  investigation,  which  comes  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  work. 
"Bhe  honorable  senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Seward]  has  placed  himself  prorr/inently  among 
those  who  seek  to  r.harse  ihe  occurrences  in  Kansas  to  the  President;  and  he  tells  u.s,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  that  those  who  do  not  a  lopt  the  court-e  which  he  recommends — that  is,  the  immediate 
admission  of  Kansas--will  reject  it  in  “  the  hope  of  carrying  AMcau  slavery  into  that  new  Ter¬ 
ritory.”  His  speech  was  heralded  before  delivery,  and  applauded  after  it ;  and  it  is  evidently 
considered  by  those  who  concur  in  his  opinions  as  the  test  and  standard  of  their  views  and 
purposes.  It  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  is  an  elaborate  as.sank  upon  the  President,  “an 
elaborate  misconccp'.ion,”  to  borrow  the  language  applied  to  him  by  the  senator,  and  an  un¬ 
baring  denunciation  of  the  course  of  the  administration  and  of  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
Sefiate,  while  it  is  made  the  vellcle  of  opinions  peculiar  to  the  senator,  some  of  which  are 
rather  shadowed  forth  than  -di  <tinctly  antrounc’d.  These  considerations,  not  less  than  the  higl. 
character  of  the  epe.iker,  give  special  importance  to  his  effort ;  and  1  propose,  therefore,  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  with  some,  attention,  in  order  to  condemn  and  coriect  portions  of  his  statements  anii 
doctrines,  more  particularly  obnoxious  to  animadversion. 

But  while  I  shall  do  this  plainly,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands,  I  shall  do  it.  1 
trust,  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  with  kind  personal  feelings  towards  the  Senator.  I  shall  apply  :r 
him  no  allusion  nor  epithet — for  it  is  not  my  habit — that  ought  to  offend  even  fastidious  deli¬ 
cacy,  except  such  a-i  is  app'ied  in  his  speech  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  1 
‘  mean  to  make  my  application  more  just  than  his  And  I  shall  do  this  in  the  hope  tliai  thit 
esson  of  the  return  of  the  chalice — not  poisoned,  but  vituperative—  may  be  profiiable.  Tha: 
t  is  just,  no  one  w^l  question  who  considers  that  these  assaults,  rot  of  argument  but  of  lan¬ 
guage — ^of  ofFensive  langimge,  upon  the  President,  ere  not  the  resullxif  hasty  impulse,  yielded 
to  in  the  heat  of  debate,  b. it  of  cool  premeditation,  prepared  in  tlie  closet  and  reel :ed  in  the 
Senate.  In  thus  dealing  with  hard  and  I  bitter  words  and  personal  imputations  towards  tne 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  in  relation  to  the  performance  of  his  official  duiie.s,  if  th« 
senator  forgot  the  respect  due  to  that  high  functionary  as  well  as  to  him.self,  he  should  havs 
recollected  the  respect  due  to  the  Se-ate,  and,  still  more,  to  the  country.  'There  is  no  excuse 
for  his  having  spok-?n  of  what  he  calls  the  President’s  defences  as  “  indirect,”  “irrelevant,’' 
“  ill-tempered,”  “  sophistical,”  and  “  evasive  of  the  President’s  “  disingenuousness,”  “  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  constitution,”  “  false  and  impertinent  issue,”  “  ambitious  iuibecility,”  “  betrayE: 
of  his  trust,”  “  obscure  and  unfair  statement,”  and  for  having  made  use  of  other  harsh  lan¬ 
guage,  heard  then  with  jegret  and  surprise  by  almost  all,  and  now  recalled  by  me  with  pain 

“  Believe  the  prophets  of  God,”  said  the  King  of  Judah,  when  aB  the  men  of  the  kingdom, 
■with  their  wives  and  their  children,  had  taken  refuge  in  Jerusalem,  dismayed  at  the  invasion 
of  the  Moabites.  “  Believe  the  prophets  of  God,  so  shall  ye  prosper.”  And  the  .senator  from 
New  York,  more  emphatic  than  impassioned,  has  read  this  portion  of  Jewish  history,  and 
pressed  it  into  his  service.  “  Senators  of  the  free  States,”  said  he,  “  I  appeal  to  you  :  believe 
ye  the  prophets?  I  know  ye  do.”  And  what  is  the  application  of  this  oratorical  apostrophe: 
I  grieve  at  the  lamentable  descent — at  the  fall  from  the  dignity  of  style  and  subject.  “  You 
know,  then,”  he  continued,  “  that  slavery  neither  works  mines  nor  quarries  nor  do  other 
deeds  of  utilitarian  value,  which  he  enumerates.  To  believe  the  prophets  in  the  days  of  old  was 
the  safety  of  Israel :  to  believe  the  prophets  in  the  days  that  are  upon  us  is.  the  safety  of 
mines,  of  quarries — and  of  abolition.  We  were  warned,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  that  false 
prophets  should  come  to  seduce  “  even  the  elect  ”  They  are  already  upon  us.  May  the 
Goa  of  our  fathers  and  our  own  God  incline  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  to  reject  their 
evil  counsel^,  nnd  to  hold.on  to  our  precious  heritage  of  Union ! 

I  consider  the  senator’s  address  upon  that  occasion  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  displays 
of  legislative  oratory  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune,  good  or  bad,  to  listen  to.  How  he  ventured 
upon  some  of  his  statements,  upon  many  of  his  assertions  and  clu8ions--upon  tha  personal 
imputations  which  abound' in  his  speech,  and  upon  a  new  edition  of  the  higher  law  doctrine. 
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freahlf  enunciated,  Vui  not  amended,  I  confess  my  inability  to  compreben-J.  Instead  of  a  full 
commentary  upon  this  effusion,  “  this  studied,  partial,  and  prejudicial  his'ory,’'to  borrow  again 
from  the  F(enatoria!  vocabulary  prepared  for  the  President,  I  shad  restrict  myself  to  transfemne 
from  it  to  the  Senate  some  of  its  most  salient  passages,  leaving  them,  almost  without  remark  to 
lell  their  own  story  and  the  objects  of  their  author,  and  to  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation 
The  speech  of  the  senator  must  be  yet  vivid  in  the  recollection  of  the  Senate.  However  in¬ 
tended,  it  came  upon  us  with  a  kind  of  theatrical  effect.  Instead  of  being  a  grave  and  severe 
discussion,  befitting  the  subject  and  the  pla  e,  much  of  it  took  on  the  appearance  of  scenic  re¬ 
presentation  ;  and  we  had  an  impeachment,  in  a  “  comedy  of  errors,”  rather  than  a  dispassion- 
ste  statesmanlike  investigation.  And  in  this  contnbu  inn — whetiier  to  justice  or  party,  let  the 
country  decide — the  honorable  senator  performed  all  the  parts  necessary'to  the  succeiis  of  the 
piece.  First,  the  author  ;  he  tlien  assumed  the  various  and  incongruous  characters  of  prosecu¬ 
tor,  of  witness,  of  defendant,  and  of  judge,  with  due  gravity  and  dignity,  “  citing  the  President  ” 
to  the  bar  of  the  Senete,  conducting  the  trial,  and  pr<  nouncing  the  cotidemnation. 

If  the  failure  has  been  a  signal  one,  those  who  know  theSfna  tor  will  be  sure  to  attribute  it  to  the 
\yeakness  of  the  cause,  which  could  not  be  saved  even  by  the  ai  knowdedged  power  <  f  the  advocate. 

After  giving  his  vetsion  of  the  troubles  in  Kansas,  connected  with  the  organization  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  legislature,  and  “  an  obscure  and  unfair  statement  it  is ’’—this  is  another  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  speech,  and  spoken  of  the  Pre.siderit— .-the  senator  enters  upon  his  principal  object, 
me  inculpation  of  the  President,  without  fear  and  without  reserve,  as  he  says,  but  with  the  self- 
ronfidence  of  one  who  de clare.s  he  is  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  charges — with  tb.e  self-confi¬ 
dence,  indeed,  of  the  great  Homan  orator,  when  he  arraigned  the  proconsular  robber  of  Sicily 
before  the  Roman  senate.  He  prefers  w-hat  he  calls  hi.s'  charges,  wiiich  are  made  up  of  his 
version  of  the  transactions  transferred  to  the  President.  Here  ihi  y  are; 

Armed  bands  from  Mi.ssouri  seized  the  polls,  overpowered  or  drove  away  the  inhabitants, 
asurped  the  elective  franchise,  deposited  false  and  spurious  ballots,  procuied  official  certificates 
by  fraud, &c.  , 

The  legislature  e^  tabli:  bed  a  complete  and  effective  foreign  tyranny  over  the  firople  of  the 
Territory.  r 

These  high-handed  transactions  were  for  the  expresri  purpo.se  ofeatabiislung  African  slavery 
in  tiie  Territory  by  force,  &c. 

Then  come  die  application  and  the  guilt. 

The  President  has  been  an  accessory  to  these  political  tran.sactions,  with  full  complicity  in 
regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  committed. 

He  has  adopted  the'  usurpation,  and  made  it  his  owm,  ar  d  is  now  maintaining  it  with  the 
military  arm  of  die  republic. 

And  thus  are  the  charges  against  the  Pre.sident  prepared,  and  thus  is  he  shown  to  be  guilty. 
A  plain  tale  wdll  put  this  dowm. 

The  President  was  offic  ally  informed  thnt  danger  of  resii-tance  to  die  l.^w  v.'as  to  be  appre- 
knded  in  Kansas  ;  and  in  conformity  with  his  duty  he  directed  the  miliiary  force  in  that  Ter¬ 
ritory,  when  called  on  by  the  proper  Terriiorial  authority,  to  aid  in  the  m.iiolenance  of  theluws. 
This  is  the  head  and  front  of  his  offence.  And  all  the  epithets,  prrd'isely  err. ployed  on  this 
occasion  to  describe  the  tyranny  on  one  side  and  the  abu'^e  and  oppression  on  the  other,  and 
to  create  a  corresponding  public  reprobation  and  inoignafior,  have  te'erence  to  thui  single  act 
—nothing  more,  noi.hiog  less.  The  matter  lies  wi.lun  the  narrowest  cc  irioass,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  propositions  :  _ 

First,  the  legislature  of  Kansas  being  organized,  clothed  with  legal  forms,  recognised  by  the 
officer,  to  wh.vm  that  duty  was  assigned  Lv.',  and  in  fu'l  operation,  the  President  had  no 
more  right  to  interfere  with  that  body  than  the  legis'ature  hud  to  interfere  with  i  itn. 

Secondly,  it  was  the  legal  duty  of  the  President  to  direct  the  military  force  of  the  United  States 
to  aid  in  enf>rdi)g  the  law  in  Kansas,  when  properly  informed  there  was  danger  of  resistance. 

So  much  for  the  sophism  (another  extract)  of  an  r.ccu.satioii.  And  now  for  the  sophism  of  a 
ilcfeiice.  The  senator  speaks  and  respeuks  of  the  President’s  defences — that  is  the  word — as 
■diough  a  formal  indictment  had  been  found  against  him,  and  he  hud  as  formally  defended  hira- 
ficlf  against  many  charaes. 

On  the  31st  December,  1855,  the  President,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  made  a  brief 
allusion  to  the  affairs  of  Kansas,  and  made  some  very^just  and  opportune  remai  ks  on  the  political 
agitation  arising  out  of  the  assaults  upon  the  southern  States  ;  and  on  the  ii4th  of  January  suc¬ 
ceeding  he  communicated  in  another  message  a  detailed  statement  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
condition  of  the  troubles  in  the  Territory. 

And  these  executive  documents,  taid  before  Congre.s?  and  the  nation  in  oliedieiiee  to  llie  reiinisition  of  the 
constitution,  the  senator  diaignates  as  the  President’s  defencefl,  tliu.=i  inipn.sirig  nn  the  univary  the  impression 
a  real  tria)  and  defenee  insiead  of  a  rhetorical  exhibition.  And  with  such  pertinacious  gravity  does  he 
Mlow  out  his  system  of  tactics  that  one  of  his  first  coniplaints  against  the  President  is  that  he  ilid  not  wait  till 
nis  accuser,  the  youngest  born  of  the  republic,  aa  he  ratiicr  faceiiously  denominates  Kansas — a  State  born 
oetore  its  birth— had  appe.ared  at  the  (.hipitol  to  prosecute  him,  hat  unfairly  made  his  dcfexcp.s  to  Congress 
i*fore  tile  proper  time.  That  is,  wlicn  divested  of  all  tropes,  the  President  actually  commii'nicatni  to  Congress 
Mid  to  his  constituents,  the  American  people,  two  messages,  conttiniiig  hi.s  views  of  the  sinte  ol  affairs  in 
Kansas,  and  rendering  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  before  tlie  new  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Union 
hud  appeared  here  by  tier  “two  chosen  senators  and  one  representative.”  tJnheard-of  “  tyrannv,”  “suppres- 
»ton,”  “  usurpation,”  “oppression,”  “subjugation,”  “submission,”  “disfranchisement,”  “ mockery, ”  and 
Whatever  other  olinoxious  epithets  industry  can  coliect  or  ingenuity  can  apply  to  excite  opprohiium  against 
'•ite  President  for  the  “  impertinence”  and  guilt  of  cotiimunicating  messages  to  CongreiB. 
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The  “  disingenuous  views”  (another  loan)  taken  by  the  senator  of  the  powers  and  dtfties  of  the  President 
are  among  the  strangest  constitutional  heresies  to  which  this  claim  to  rule  Americans  without  representation 
and  in  contempt  of  their  feelings  and  rights,  has  given  birth.  I  comprehend  clearly  enough  his  object, whicli 
is  to  excite  political  indignation ;  but  I  fail  entirely  to  comprehend  how  he  fixes  upon  the  President,  even  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  any  neglect  of  duty,  still  less  any  charge  of  a  determination  to  introduce  slavery  into 
Kansas ;  for  thatis  distinctly  asserted,  and  without  the  shadow  of  proof.  There  is  one  portion  of  his  speech 
which  is  mystical — indeed,  almost  a  myth — where,  personating  the  speechless  people  of  the  Territorj' — the  word 
is  his — he  comes  forward  in  a  theatrical  manner,  stretching  forth  the  wand  of  New  York,  and,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  impeachment  of  George  the  Third  by  the  Congress  of  1776,  impeaches,  in  the  words  of  tlie  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

He  then  goes  bn  to  apply  to  the  President  the  complaints  made  against  the  King  of  England,  arranging  eleven 
clauses  in  formal  succession,  each  with  its  charge  of  omission  or  of  commission,  in  the  v?rv  language  of  that 
immortal  State  paper,  substituting  Kansas  for  the  colonies,  and  the  Kepublican  Chief  Magistrate  for  tlie 
anointed  Potentate,  beginning: 

“He  has  refused  to  pass  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,”  &c. 

“He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  a  phace  unusual,  uncomfortable,”  &e.,  “for  the  purpose  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures.” 

“  He  lias  prevented  legislative  houses  from  being  elected,”  &c.,  “  because  they  would  oppose,  with  manly 
firmness,  his  iiiviision  on  the  riglns  of  the  people.” 

“  He  has  created  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat 
out  their  substance,”  Sie. 

“  He  has  kept  ainong  us  in  time  of  peaqp  standing  armies,”  &c.,  “  to  compel  our  submission  to  a  foreigt 
legislature,”  &c. 

And  so  on  to  tlie  end  of  the  chapter  of  colonial  grievances  against  Great  Britain. 

Really,  Mr.  President,  I  can  hardly  treat  this  subject  with  the  decorum  dud  to  our  position  and  functions. 
Hits  the  Senator  from  New  York  formed  so  poor  an  estimate  of  the  intelligence  of  his  associates  here;  or  of  his 
countrymen  anywhere,  as  to  suppose  that  one  man  can  be  found  who  believes  that  the  President  oi'tlie  United 
States  possesses  the  same  jKiwers  in  our  Territories  as  the  sovereign  of  England  possesses  in  her  colonies.’— 
for  hers  they  are.in  the  eye  of  the  law.  With  the  e.xception  of  the  appointment  of  some  five  or  six  offlcers.and 
tlie  authority  to  remove  them,  the  President  has  as  little  legal  power  in  the  Territories  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  unle.ss,  indeed,  there  is  violent  opposition  to  the  laws ;  when,  if  hP  is  legally  informed  of  the  danger,  he 
must  use  the  force  the  law  places  at  h's  disposal  to  preserve  and  restore  public  order  and  tranquillity.  And  yet 
an  Aiperican  Senator  dares,  in  his  place,  to  say  that  •  Kansas  is  to-day  in  the  very  act  of  revolution  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;”  thus  identifying  the  constitutional  action  of  the  Executive 
wdtli  that  tyranuy  whieli  gave  birth  to  the  American  Revolution.  .\nd  after  this  startling  proiiosition  the  Senator 
indulges  in  some  rather  incomprehensible  reflections  on  “  the  profound  philosophy  of  revolution.",”  the  value 
of  which  escapes  my  penetration.  And  the  profundity  of  this  ethical  .sentiment  is  illustr.ated  by  the  discovery 
that  “  the  President  is  assumed,  by  the  people  of  Kansas,  to  entertain  a  resentment  which  can  never  be  aji- 
peaseri,  and  his  power  must,  consequently,  be  wholly  taken  away ;  ”  that  is,  the  Kansas  public,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  believe  the  President  is  displeased  with  them,  and  therefore  they  must  have  a  revolution — and  tlierefore 
“  they  have  constituted  themselves  a  State,”  and  come  here  asking  admission  into  the  Union.  And  all  tliis  i" 
“  the  profound  philosophy  of  revolution.” 

The  Senator  i.s  quite  didactic  in  his  speech,  and  passes  happily  and  readily  fro«  one  topic  to  another— from 
the  philosophy  of  revolution  to  the  philosophy  of  propagaiidism  ;  and  condemns  the  President  for  censuring 
the  “  propagandist  attempt  to  colonine  the  Territory  with  opponents  of  slavery.”  The  President  censures,  .nid 
justly,  the  external  interlerence  in  tlie  affairs  of  Kansas,  by  which  efforts  were  made,  in  various  States,' to 
propagate  “  their  social  theories  ”  in  that  Territory.  Ajid  this  is  reproved  by  the  Senator  as  launching  severe 
denunciations  against  what  he  sai/s  the  President  calls  ‘‘propagandist  attempts.”  And  then  follows  a  eulogy  upon 
that  “  great  element  of  colonization  which  has  peopled  the  western  continent;  ”  as  though  the  adventurers  who 
fled  from  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  and  sought  refuge  here,  came  not  to  enjoy  their  opinions,  but  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  them,  and  to  live  the  lives  of  missionaries ;  and  still  more,  as  though  the  pious  men  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  spreading  the  Go.'pel  of  Jesus,  are  but  co-laborers  with  the  political  ptirti.san  who  stays  at  home  and 
Stimulates  others  to  carry  agitation  abroad,  and  to  propagate  secular  opinions  dangerous  to  tlie  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  another  coinmuiiity. 

There  is  a  school  of  social,  or  rather  anti-social,  propacandism.  composed  of  zealous  and  active  disciples, 
followers  of  Proudhon,  who  niainmin  that  is  rohhery.  They  have  faithful  coadjutors  in  this  country, 

whose  industrial  congiess,  as  it  was  called,  in  laying  down  their  creed,  resolved,  among  other  things,  “That, 
by  the  land  reform,  we  understand  the  eiuire  abolition  and  annulment  of  all  property  value  or  ownership  in 
tlie  soil,”  &c, 

I  do  not  accuse  the  Senator  of  participating  in  these  sentimiiits.  He  has  powerful  motives,  from  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  life,  for  abjuring  them  ;  but  I  recollect  that  in  a  speech  he  made  not  long  since  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  when  he  commenced  by  hailing  the  city,  as  he  commenced  here  by  saluting  tlie  Senate — a  fashion  of 
salutatory  introduction,  preluding  one’s  self  or  one’s  topic,  more  honored  by  the  breach  than  by  the  observance- 
lie  supported  views  which,  it  appears  to  me,  originate  in  the  same  kind  of  obliquity  of  momi  vision,  or  in  some¬ 
thing  not  as  p  irdonable.  He  announced  that  there  was  an  aristocracy  in  this  country’;  that  aristocracies  are 
created  by  privileged  classes; -that  slaveholders  constitute  one  of  these  classes.  And  whytliis  attempt  to  excite 
popular  indignation  against  a  portion-of  our  fellow-citizens  by  conferring  upon  then  an  obnoxious  designation 
The  slaveholder  owii.-^  slaves  because  the  law  permits  it.  Conscience  and  sound  policy,  said  the  Senator, 
proliibit  it.  The  landholder  owns  land  as  he  is  allowed  to  do  by  law.  Proudhon  and  his  school  say  that  con¬ 
science  and  sound  policy  prohibit  it,  for  it  is  robbery 

Here  Ls  the  same  principle,  differing  only  in  its  specific  application.  All  who  eome  within  it  are  equally 
ariEtoerats.  privileged  class  is  created  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  is  made  a  kind  of  raw-head  and 
bloody-bones  because  it  holds  one  species  of  prop<*rty.  But  there  are  neither  peculiar  privileges  nor  exclusive; 
rights  attached  to  its  tenure  ;  for  every  man  in  a  slave  State  may  by  law,  without  distinction,  possess  it.  And 
w’hy  does  not  the  denunciation  equally  apply  to  the  holders  of  every  species  of  projierty — to  the  holders  of  real 
estate,  of  nioiiey,  of  stock,  of  manufacturing  estabiishmeuLs,  which  concentrate  and  control  labor,  and  to  every 
otlier  article  w'hich  constitutes  the  wealth  of  society,  and  the  object  and  the  reward  of  laudable  industry  and 
enterprise?  It  is  easy  to  raise  prejudices  upon  this.subject.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  their  operation  upon  the 
human  mind,  and  lio'w  the  man  who  has  a  coat  is  considered  an  aristocrat  by  him  who  has  none.  It  is  an  old 
story  in  human  experience,  as  the  Senator  knows,  for  he  has  studied  the  history  of  Rome,  and  referred  us  to 
the  conduct  of  lier  tribunes.  The  office  does  not  exist  in  this  cduntry ;  but  one  of  the  abuses  which  tnade  it 
memorable — that  of  pandering  to  popular  prejudices — is  among  us  carefully  cherished  and  often  faithfully 
practised.  „  ■  „ 

Now,  sir,  according  to  the  Senator,  he  who  goes  abroad  to  teach  “  his  social  and  political  theories,  is  a 
missionary  of  propagandism,  and  his  character  is  not  changed  by  the  nature  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  be  who  cen¬ 
sures  his  ill-timed  zeal  or  wicked  purpose  casts  te’pro^tehwherenever  prince,  Hng,  emperor,  or  president, 

reproach  before.  The  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  brought  down  to  the  level  ol  these  pmiti- 
•al  agitators.  “The  only  common  element  of  all  these  forms  was  propagandism.”  He  exemplifies  these 
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forms  by  the  ranoussetaeraents  m  this  country,  attributing  some  to  a  zeal  for  religion  others  tn  » 
slavery,  and  others  to  a  zeal  for  free  labor.  The  Injunction  of  the  risen  Saviour,  “  (&  ye ’for?h  die?efnrf 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  m  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holv  ^ 

^^soeiatron..  And  I  can  discover  no  othei  motive  for  this  desecration%ut  a^d?shfi,  rei^. 

endanger  the  public  ^ace  and  tranquillity.  Leave  to  others  the  liberty  you  claim  for  yourseSe  nber?^  m 

“  ‘lishonorable  home  provided  by  retributive  iustiee  for 
if  not  expiated,  are  justly  pmiished  there.  I  doubt  notX  thi™  V  a 
ifZ  hfertaLm  Jf’  by  many  another,  victims  of  false  and  dangerous  theories,  w^io 

thnr  Pod  land-privileged  classes;  that  properl/ is  robbery,  and  U  at 

h?  It  ^  "?  appropriate  W  themselves;  and  that  he  who  wants  mav  justly 

p^rb^hn  not  "'i»eh  another  has  unjustly  deprived  him.  The  Senator  from  New 

Torh  has  not  yet  reached  the  full  measure  of  lus  faith,  though  his  denunciations  against  one  kind  of  pronertv 
necessardy  ead  to  the  Whole  doctrine.  A  little  spark  kimlleth  a  great  fire.  It  is  dangerous  rtamnwwi  h 

And  the  Senior,  by  devoting  hfsSo^^^^^ 
excitement,  will  acquire  more  perma- 

"“a”'  ‘0  establish,  as  he  says,  the  truth  of  his  donclusions,  he  gives  us  an  inkling  of  Ule 

h?ifc^mon  kind  he  must  bring  forward  to  support  the  impeachment,  and  fintd^Iy  falls 

back  upon  what  he.  diginties  as  presumptive  proofs.  And  presumptuous,  indeed,  it  is  to  endeavor  to  fortify 
ii.rht  env  fniir,„..„„  1.:..  j,  impKrtinent”— siighe.-tioiis,  at  once  so  feeble 

no  less  than  thirty  of  tho.se  barren  .suggestions, 
iiriniw  nil  e.xliibitioii  of  judicial  “  distortion”  as 


such  grave  charges  by  idle— 1  might  say,  following  his  example.  “  impertinent’ 
in  tliemselves  and  so  remote  in  their  application.  There  nr  '  ’  ' 

spread  out  in  formidable  a^ -  — - -  • 


and  they  constitute  ahoi 


'  establish  the  true  character  of  the 


10  garnering  a  tew  troni  the  abundant  harvest-field,  but  sample  ei 
whole  crop. 

He  bepns  by  observing  tliat,  such  presumptive  evidence  is  derived  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Jmd  actually  come  forward  to  defend  himself  from 
te|ey”LX“rraSe^eet^  words,  the  thirty  proofs. 

“Why  did  the  President  plead  at  a«  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  when  the  new  State  of  Kansas  was  vdt 
unorganized,  and  could  not  appear  here  to  prefer  her  accusations  until  tiie  23d  of  March ^ 

Bivestod  of  mvEticism,  this  means,  as  I  have  before  said,  why  did  the  President  presume  to  communicate  to 
Congress  Uie  stale  of  afiai.s  in  Kansa.s.?  I  have  too  imicli  respect  for  the  SenatJ  to  do  more  than  tolet  tlil- 
senator  ask  this  question — and  such  a  question.  Again  : 

“  Why,  if  he  must  answer  so  prematurely,  did  he  not  plead  a  genera!  and  direct  denial  ?” 

Say  guilty  or  not  guilty  in  his  mes.sage.  This  rather  smells  of  the  shop.  It  is  too  technical. 

“Why  did  he  interpo.se  the  false  and  impertinent  issue  tvhether  one  State  could  intervene  by  its  laws  or  bv 
force  to  abolish  slavery  in  anoOier  State.”’  -  i  i 

To  borrow  an  expression  from  the  senator,  this  certainly  “  clinches  conviction.” 

arraign  so  iinneces.s!irily  and  so^unjustly,  not  one,  lint  all  of  the  original  States..” 


is  concerned,  a  studied,  partial,  and  prejudicial  hist' 


Why  did  he  drag  into  this  ease,  where  only  Kan^ 
of  die  past  enlargements  of  the  national  domain  ?” 

“  Why  did  he  submit  a  second  plea  in  advance , 

Translated—*’  Why  did  he  render  an  account  to  Congress  of  the  state  of  matters  in  Kansas?” 

Why  did  be  “denounce  Massachusetts.”’  Another  “misrepresentation.”  This  denunciation 
expression  T)f  regret  as  to  the  course  of  .some  of  the  northern  Stales  and  their  citizens. 

On  what  evidence  does  he  say  that  there  were  “  mutual  complaints,”  Stc...  in  Kansas,  as  thou»h  it 
known  ?  VVhy  does Jie  argue  that  Governor  Reeder  alone,  h.ad  power  to  receive  and 


agent,”  &e.  A  less  profound 
lhannon,  who  immediately  proclaimed”  the  legislature  as 


file  returns  of  elections,  &c.,  “  when  he  knows  that  the  govenior,  being  his 
sutesinan  would  say  that  officer  was  the  agent  of  the  law. 

“Why  was  Governor  Reeder  replaced  by  NWfehannon, 
legal,  &c.  ? 

iu3tify*h^^^*^^***  virtually  confesses”  his  guilt,  by  presenting  a  system  of  maxims  and  princijiles  invented  to 

exhibitions  attending  this  rare  process,  and  resulting  from  the  peculiar  vicw.s  of  the 
senator,  or  trom  the  sextuple  capacity  of  accuser,  prosecutor,  witness,  defendant,  fury,  and  judge,  in  which  li< 
presents  himself,  that  are  not  unworthy  of  passing  notice.  jj  >  j  j 

Because  tlie  President  enforces  the  laxvs  of  tlie  United  States  in  Kansas,  by  that  act  “  he  adopts  tlio  usurmi- 
bon  and  makes  It  his  own.”  re 

revolutionized,  (by  being  prevented  from  making  a  revolution,)  and  ‘*is  prostrated  ni 
.  me  loot  of  the  President.” 

“  Ws  annual  message  to  Congress,  that  if -there  should  be  obstructions  to  the 
1  Y?  organized  resistoice  to  the  Territorial  law  in  Kansas,  assuming  the  character  of  insurrection,  it 
l  onid  be  his  duty  to  suppress  it,  therefore,  “  he  menaces  the  people  of  Kansas  with  a  threat  that  he  will  over- 
«Tn  them.”  This  is  no  menace ;  it  is  only  a  warning  to  the  law-breaker,  whoever  he  may  he. 

President’s  mind  was  oppressed ;  was  full  of  someiliing  too  large  and  burdensome  to  be  concealed,  and 
jeiioo  critical  to  be  told,”  and,  therefore,  he  told  it  to  Congress  and  to  the  countiy. 

Psmsages  in  the  whole  speech  of  the  senator  is  that  where  he  draws  a  parallel 
nf  th  r**  and  uholitton,  anticipating  for  the  Jatter  the  miraculous  progress  which  proves  the  divinity 

hiim^  rarmer.  ‘  Abolition,”  he  says,  “  is  a  slow  but  irrepressible  uprising  of  principles  of  natural  justice  and 
^  remind  slaveholders  that  there  is  a  time  when  oppression  and  persecution 

effectual  against  such  movements,”  fitc.  “  Christianity,  blindly  maligned  durmg  three  centuries 
^  governors,  senators,  councils,  and  emperors,  towered  above  its  enemies  in  a  fourth  ;  and  even  the 

onfll  founder  had  expired,  and  xvhich,  therefore,  was  the  emblem  of  its  shame,  beoanie  the  sign 

went  forth  evermore  thereafter  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Abolition  is  yet  in  its  first 
mi.p.  wliich  I  add,  may  it  be  its  last — the  last  of  external  interference  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 

oiuer  comnmiiities. 

,  ^ho  runs  may  read  that  the  purpose  of  all  this  in 
“mad  to  an  equality  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 


24 


i  only  on  i!ie  ground  Hint  it  will  not 

ire.  I  vote  to  rofui=r  admission 
)r  any  other  kind  of  Hluvery,  will  be 
II  ecatic  their  agitation,  that  Kansas 
established  there  or  not,  iny  course 


■Phe  President  laments  that  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  Congress  could  not  have  been  held  early  enough  to 
enable  tlie  House  of  Kepresentatives  to  judge  of  the  election,  and  thereby  decide  the  question  of  qualification 
of  voters;  therefore,  the  President  regretted  that  there  was  not  a  merely  formal  election  of  the  legislature, 
“  in  fraud  of  the  organic  law,  and  of  the  people  ot  Kansas,  and  o!' the  course  of  uaiural  justice  and  humanity.” 
-Vtid  this  great  injury  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  .judgment  ol  the  House  of  Kepreseiitatives  of  the 
United  States.  .  _  ^ 

Because  the  Pres'ident  can  see  no  legal  power  possessed  by  him  to  exbinine  into  the  validity  of  the  election 
ill  Kansas,  therefore  it  is  “  ambitious  imbecility.”  What  condition  of  the  human  mind  is  described  by  this 
phrase  I  leave  to  the  adopt  in  ambitious  rhetoric  to  explain. 

Tile  President  openly  lent  his  “  official  influence  and  paliotiage  to  the  sla 
of  which  is,  that  he  know  their  purposes,  as  the  senator  sajs,  and  did  not 
other  words,  to  assume  powers  the  law  has  not  conferred  upon  hini.^ 

The  President  is  forcibly  introducing  and  establi.shing  slavery  in  Kansas. 

=‘The  Congress  r.f  ibe  United  States  can  refuse  adirii.s-ion  to  Kansas 
relinquish  the  hope  of  carrying  African  slavery  into  that  new  Territory.” 

This  is  another  hold  assenimi,  sir,  but  that  is  its  only  claim  to  coticHrrec" 
to  Kansas  ;  and,  at  ilie  same  lime,  I  liope  tliat  neither  Alfi.-an  slavery,  ni 
irstablishe.d  tlierc ;  and  I  believe,  if  tlie  senator  ami  his  poliii  'al  friei.d^  wi 

will  eventually  br- a  free  atate.  At  the  same  time,  whether  slavery  is  to  bi 

will  be  the  same.  I  shall  maintain  the  principle  which  Ic.ives  that  question  to  the  people,  and  1  slidil 
satisfied  with  tlieir  decision,  trusting  lliat  the  question  ni  iy  be  determined  by  them,  uiunfiuenced  by  any 
external  interference,  wbetiier  from  Mi-souri  or  Massachusetts. 

But,  sir,  I  have  not  time  to  follow  the  senator  in  his  “  extraordinary  inconsistency”— another  phrase  coined 
by  him  for  the  President.  I  must  hasten  on,  and  leave  that  task  to  those  who  consider  it  a  usctul  ope.  The 
Kansas  legislature,  under  its  punnplv  of  legal  form,  was  as  independent  of  the  Executive  as.  the  Executive 
was  of  that  liorly.  Tlie  only  ca.se  xvliich  admitted  legal  inteifcrence  was  the  ease  that  occurred  when,  there 
being  danger  of  opposition  to  the  law.  and  that  danger  having  been  du'y  ni.ade  known,  the  President  proMti; 
took  legal  measures  for  tlie  preservation  ol  the  public  pence.  For  that  act  of  wise  precaution  ha  la  eoUl’i'.C  : 
the  commendation  of  the  eountrv.  it  has  probably  pr.  vented  a  civil  war  among  the  people  therase!vc%  asv 
perhaps  an  insurre-tion  against  the  United  ritates.  After  the  orgaiilv.iition  of  the  Kansnie  legislature  there.Vte  i 
two  modes  of  proccciling  opnii  to  all  those  who  considered  llicnr  elves  aggrieved.  One  was  to  resort  to  U« 
judicial  tribunals,  and  the  other  to  app.-al  to  Congi-ess.  Neither  men  nire  was  adopted.  In  the  mean  time  tlse 
legL'-lature  went  on  witli  its  work  of  law-making ;  and  its  luliors  have  been  exiiosed  to  severe  criticism ,  as  well 
as  to  grave  censure— whether  justly  or  not  docs  not  affect  the  inquiry  we  are  engaged  in,  which  tu  ns  upon  the 
legal  powers  of  the  legislature,  and  not  upon  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  their  exercise.  'I'lioiiigh  l  am  free  to 
confess  that,  while  the  great  body  of  the  code  they  cnaelctl  is  niaikod  with  wise  and  saintary  provisions^iiil 
may  favorably  compare  with  the  legal  systems  of  oiir  o'tier  states,  offoiicq^are  created,  and  prohibitions  mid 
penalties  prcvidiiri,  irrcconcf  able  with  the  first  principles  of  human  freedom,  and  re  volting  to  Ainencaii  fee.irig, 
Determined  to  exuniino  this  whole  .-iilijcet  dispassionatel) .  1  determined  ai-o  to  express  my  opinion  frankly, 
and  to  condemn  or  approve,  as  iiistiec  should  seem  to  me  to  require;  and  in  the  condemnation  I  am  now 
proiiouiieiiig  I  nin  acting  in  that  spirit.  I  am  not  to  be  led— misled  r;.thcr— by  ojiiiiirms  like  tliOHC  we  have 
heard  putting  (*onstriit;Uonri  on  laws  iuroasuHTvl  with  tliftir  pluin  import,  and  doclarctl  wlion  public 

sentiment  had  pronouiiced  them  iiidefcnsible.  Those  eiucriaiit’.'g  s'leli  opiiii 

road  the  terms  employed  tiy  the  legislature,  and  judge  for  iny.-c|f.  They  tire  ' 

is  a  reproach  to  American  jurisprudence.  '  ^  v 

Disregarding  tlie  two  legal  remedies  within  their  power,  the  citizens  of  Kansa?  opposed  to  the  action  ol  the 
legislature  resorted  to  a  revolution.  This  is  what  the  senator  ftem  Nety  York  calls  the  movement,  while  he 
approves  it;  and  this  is  wiiat  it  would  have  been  if  carried  into  opcr.ation.  A  coaveiition  was  eieeted,  aiid 
futickly  eoiiveHcd,  and  it  as  quickly  formed  a  coiistitutiim.  tiiaKiiig  provision  for  i;s  op.eration,  without  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  as -oon  as  approved  by  a  pepulnr  veto.  Tiiis  vote  it  r<!eeived;  and  if  wiser  counsels 
finally  prevailed,  aiiil  the  consiitiition  was  not  forcibly  carried  into  oper.ition  during 
government  instituted  by  Congress,  and  a  eolli-ioii  thus  avoided,  the  ro.sult  (orined  no 
plan.  Thai  constitution  i.«  now  before  ns.  ... 

And  why  this  precipit.'ilc  act  of  revolution,  which,  irconstiiiimntcd.  would  have  brought  those,  participating 
in  it  into  direct  collision  with  the  govcnimeiit  of  the  United  Stag's?  V.ftiy  not  .ask  Congress  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  arising  out  of  a  l.aw  enacted  by  itself?  No  man  can  doubt  tlie  pimcr  of  Congress  to  watcli  t.ie 
operation  of  its  own  laws,  and  to  provide  all  necessary  remedies  for  their  mal-admini'-lration.  Nor  ought  any 
man  to  doubt  that  if  this  whole  matter  had  been  properly  present!'  I  by  petition  from  the  people  at  the 
eommeneenient  of  the  session,  there  would  iiave  been  an  imp’irtial  and  rigid  inquiry,  lollowod  by  suen 
measuroa  as  justice  iiiiglit  have  r.’quired.  Instead  of  that  couiae,  we  arc  now  a.-ked  to  give  oiir  sanciioii  to 
these  revolutionary  proceedings  by  confirming  them,  and  lhjH|  to  cstabli.sh  a  principle  iiicomjiiitihle  with 

fulure  tranquillity  in  tlie  Territories,  and  holding  out  encoiirageTnciii  for  future  resiftnn  'e. 

Now,  sir,  this  aptitication  will  not  receive  my  vote.  1  will  agree  lo  set  no  such  c.tainple.  1  he  immediate 
effect  W'ould  be  to  riiiiil.  r  operative  a  constitution  for  Kansas,  tiie  work  of  but  one  p  irtiim  of  a. people  divided 
by  internal  di  sensions,  being  a  pnrtion  a  rayirig  itself  against  the  1  liv,  instead  ol  appealing  lor  redress  to  this 
high  tribunal  of  the  iiutiori,  compoteiil  i  i  administer  it.  The  course  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Territories  is  free  from  objection,  and  I  stiall  vote  for  it.  It  is  to  suimiit  fi  the  wliole  people,  and  by  legal 
authorization,  the  question  of  the  institution  of  their  own  goveriimciit,  and  not  subject  one  portion  to  tiie 
work  of  another,  thus  perpetutiting  divisions,  wliicli  it  is  the  interaet  of  the  roiintry  to  tennmate  as  soon  a- 
possible.  Warned  hv  the  past,  I  think  we  should  provide  for  the  future  by  adequate  peiialiie^  in  the  organic 
laws  against  all  unlawful  evternal  iiitm-fcrencc  in  the  affair.s  of  tIk!  Territories,  and  especially  against  the 
entrance  of  armed  ncrsniis  or  paiti'-s  to  control  or  ovcravi'e  the  elections ;  and  I  suliniil  for  eonsideratiOH, 
■whether  some  provifton  of  that  nature  is  not  now  required  at  our  hands;  whether  it  would  not  be  a  jus; 
measure  in  itself,  and  a  proper  tribute  to  the  purity  of  elections — a  great  conservative  principle,  dear  to  ever) 
rioht-minded  Ainerican.  Let  us  have  no  more  armed  invaKion  from  without,  nor  insurrection  within. 

Mr.  President,  many  and  signal  have  been  the  iutcrpnsitions  of  Providence  in  our  favor  since  the  eoinmenc^ 
nient  of  our  national  existence.  Wc.  have  been  carried  forward  in- a  career  of  pro  sperity  unexampled  in  tne 
.  history  of  the  world.  Difficulties  and  dangers  have  beset  ns  upon  the  right  band  and  upon  the  IctI ;  but  we 
have  safely  p.assed  throu.gb  tliern,  gathering  strength  in  our  progress  till  vre  have  nothing  to  „ 

and  the  just  judgments  of  God.  A  question  is  arounrt.us,  among  us,  exciting  angry  passion.s,  and  arratann 
portion  of  the  country  against  anothcr-a  seetioiial  question,  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  with  whicnw 
have  to  deal.  And  a  wav  has  been  found  to  deal  with  it  whie.ii  requires  no  sacifice  of  principle,  of  pride,  « 
of  opinion,  by  one  part  of  the  confederation  to  the  other,  but  tlieir  iiintiial  submission  ril  the  eo'irt'.'versy  w  ma 
operation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  right  of  man  to  govern  himself,  the  only  solid  basas  of  r.  pub  tean  goveri^ 
menls.  And  the  dispensations  of  Providence  tovx-ards  us  have  never  been  marked  with  more  ki*di  ess  tn^am  n 
mcUiiingthe  hearts  of  the  Aniericaa  people  to  seek  refuge  Ir  -in  impending  dar.gi  r  in  this,  the  out);  w 

averting  it.  Tliere  is  no  other  ground  fin  which  we  can  stand  together.  Tlie  wisdom  ol  man  c.an 
other.  But  this  is  holv  groumi,  sanctified  bv  a  living  principh-,  and  rising  above  a  world  of  waters,  wnt_ 
been  spreading  out  ov-  r  the  land.  I  trust  it  will  yet  stay  the  fi'ood,  and  rescue  us  from  the  only  in.rll  w  jneo 
the  patriot  contemplates  with  doubt  and  apjireltensioa. 


f  the  original 


DEMOCRACY  NATIONAL  AND  NOT  SECTIONAL. 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  D.  FJJLLER,  OF  MAINE, 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  AUGUST  28,  185G, 

In  Vindication  of  the  Democratic  Party  from  the  charge  of  Sectionalism,  made 
by  his  Colleagues,  and  Defending  its  action  upon  the  Disagreenmit  of  the  two 
Homes  of  Congress  upon  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill. 


Mr.  FULLER,  of  Maine,  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  Having  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  floor,  until  thislat*  day — though  I  have  dili¬ 
gently  and  pcrscveringly  sought  it  for  weeks — I 
avail  myself,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  House,  of 
this  “first  occasion  to  express  my  sentiments  upon 
questions  which  have  been  much  discussed  during 
the  recent  long  session  of  Congress.  In  doing 
so,  however,  f  am  constrained  toovercomeastrong 
natural  repugnance  to  making  a  political  speech 
in  a  legislative  assembly  like  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States. 

I  assure  you,  sir,  that  this  sentiment  has  rather 
been  strengthened  than  weakened  by  a  legisla¬ 
tive  experience  of  seven  years  in  this  body.  For 
weeks  and  months  I  have  been  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  most  inflammatory  partisan  harangues, 
better  suited  to  the  theater  of  the  political  hmst- 
tags  than  to  the  statesmanlike  deliberations  of 
an  American  Congress — harangues,  apparently 
designed  to  inflame  the  passions  and  to  excite 
the  prejudices  of  onesection  of  our  common  coun¬ 
try  against  another  section,  and  to-  create  the 
settled  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  the  true 
interests  and  the  political  welfare  of  the  free  and 
the  slave  States  of  this  great  Republic  are  aulag- 
onistical  to  each  other;  and,  what  is  worse  and 
far  more  mischievous  and  dangerous  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  effect,  to  inculcate  the  idea  in  the  northern 
mind,  that  the  slavcholding  States  are  inspired 
wil^  a  haughty  and  arrogant  disposition  to  rule  by 
imperious  sway  their  political  brethren  of  the  free 
States — that  the  free  States  having  the  majority  of 
numbers,  ought  rightfully,  and  regardless  of  con¬ 
stitutional  restrictions  and  obligatiops,  to  impose 
their  own  notions  of  moral  and  political  right 
upon  their  brethren  of  the  slave  States — that 
northern  Democrats,  who  do  not  enlist  in  this 
crusade  against  the  slave  States,  “  are  base  truck¬ 
lers,”  “dirt-eaters,”  “contemptible  dough¬ 
faces,”  and  similar  terras  of  contumely  and 
reproach.  Upon  northern  Democrats,  in  an  es¬ 
pecial  manner,  are  concentrated  the  most  intensi¬ 
fied  political  spleen  and  vituperation  of  the  Black 
Republicans.  What  is  this  for?  AVhy,  to  reader  j 


unpopular,  obnoxious,  and  odious,  every  man 
who  exerts  an  influence  or  stands  in  the  way  of 
these  immaculate  Republicans  in  gaining  their 
desired  political  ascendency  in  this  Government. 
They  seem  bent  on  overthrowing  the  last  barrier 
in  the  way  of  forming  a  sectiiyial  party,  which 
Hiust  weaken,  if  not  fatally  disrupt,  the  ties  that 
bind  us  together  as  one  people. 

Among  the  foremost  of  that  party,  I  regret  to 
find  a  member  from  my  own  State — the  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  O.xford  district — as  is  shown  by 
the  speeches  delivered  by  him  at  the  late  session. 
What  good  or  useful  purposes  will  such  speeches 
serve?  Is  it  desirable  that  the  free  and  slave 
States  of  this  Republic  should  separate,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  form  two  distinct  and  separate  Confedera- 
cie.s?  If  80,  why  not  boldly  and  manfully  avow 
the  purpose  to  be  attained,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object? 
Why  seek,  indirectly,  to  accomplish  a  purpose 
which  may  be  come  at  directly  ?  But,  if  not,  is 
it  wise,  discreet,  or  commendable,  to  pursue  a 
course  of  policy  which,  inevitably,  and  according 
to  well  known  experience,  tends  most  unerringly 
to  this  end? 

If  one  will  but  read  the  Farewell  Address  of  the 
Father  of  hi^3  Country,  and  then,  animated  with 
the  spirit  and  temper  which  the  patriotic  sentiments 
of  that  address  shall  inspire  in  his  bosom,  sit 
down  and  peruse  the  speech  of  my  colleague,  he 
will  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  the  idea  I  wish 
to  express.  In  my  judgment,  the  true  patriot,  in 
this  hour  of  sectional  hatred  and  political  strife,  can 
do  his  country  no  greaterservice  than  by  exerting 
his  influence  to  ameliorate  and  soften  down  the 
sectional  feeling  already  engendered  to  such  a 
fearful  and  alarming  extent,  even  if  it  be  at  the 
expense  of  having  heaped  upon  his  head  those 
opprobrious  epithets,  calculated  and  designed  to 
bring  him  into  disrepute  among^his  fellow-citizens. 
Madness  will  not  always  rule  the  hour;  for 
I  believe  that  this  sectional  hatred  has  been 
fomented,  excited,  and  intensified,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  further  the  n  pes  and  wishes  of 
i  partisan  aggrandizement  _ 
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Hitherto  the  opinion  has  been  considered  as  a  [i 
speculative  one,  whether  this  Government  con-!i 
tained  within  itself sufficient  strength  and  adhesion  ' 
to  withstand  successfully,  the  shock  of  a  sectional  | 
political  controversy  based  upon  the  slavery  ques- 1  i 
tion.  The  issue  is  now  made  !  The  fearful  ques-  || 
tion  is  upon  us !  The  experiment  is  to  be  tested,  l! 
however  much  prudent  men  have  sought  to  avoid  j 
it.  Washington  and  his  compatriots,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  colonies  triumphantly  through  the  I 
American  Revolution,  and  afterwards  completed  li 
that  greater  labor  of  forming  a  constitutional  ; 
model  Republic  (wherein  all  the  States  were  ; 
blended  into  one  for  national  purposes)  were  fa-  • 
miliar  with  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  civil  I 
Government.  They  w'ere  undoubtedly  stimu¬ 
lated  to  incur  the  responsibilities  attendant  upon 
so  great  an  undertaking  by  the  renown  which 
would  follow  their  success.  They  seem  to  have 
fully  appreciated  this  idea.  The  student  of  Amer¬ 
ican  hj.story  cannot  fail  to  notice,  in  the  writings 
of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  that  they  were 
laboring  more  for  the  benefit  of  their  posterity 
than  for  the  generation  of  their  own  time.  Hence 
their  solicitude  to  give  durability  to  the  mighty 
superstructure  which,  in  their  bright  visions  of  the 
future,  they  saw  was  to  arise  upon  the  founda¬ 
tions  laid  by  them  at  so  great  personal  sacrifices, 
well  knowing  that  their  own  fame  would  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  magnitude  and  duration  of 
the  Republic.  For  this  purpose,  Washington 
pointed  out,  with  prophetic  foresight,  the  causes 
(as  we  now  see)  which  seemed  most  likely  to  be  j 
the  means  of  overturning  the  Republic,  and,  by  I 
timely  admonition,  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity.  | 
In  his  Farewell  Address  he  says:  t 

“  In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our 
•Union,  it  occurs,  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  lurnished  lor  characterizing  par-  : 
ties  by  geographical  discriminations — Northern,  Southern,  i 
Atlantic,  and  Western” — [Mark  the  words  !]— “  whence 
designing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there 
is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views.  One  of 
the  expedients  to  acquire  influence  within  particular  dis¬ 
tricts  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  views  of  other 
districts.  You  cannot  shield  j'ourselves  too  much  against 
the  jealousies  and  heart  burnings  which  spring  from  these 
misrepresentations.  They  tend  to  remier  alien  to  each 
other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal 
affections.” 

No  passage  of  Holy  Writ  is  more  prophetic 
than  is  this  advice  of  Washington  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  He  must  have  been  inspired  with  a  ; 
prophet’s  vision  when  he  uttered  those  words. 
And  to-day ,  scarce  sixty  years  since  the  language 
was  penned,  through  fanaticism  and  -sectional 
hatred,  regardless  of  his  warning  voice,  this  Re¬ 
public  is  tottering  to  its  fall. 

For  the  purpose" of  turning  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  my  own  State  to  their  own  true  and 
peculiar  interests,  I  invite  their  attention  to  another 
extract  from  the  same  address;  for  I  deem  it  not 
irreverent  to  say,  that  Washington’s  Farewell 
Address  should  be  to  the  citizen  in  his  political 
relations,  what  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to 
the  life  of  the  Christian: 

“  The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
■South,  protected  by  equal  laws  of  a  common  Government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter  great  additional  re¬ 
sources  of  a  marinine  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  per¬ 
ceives  materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  South,  in 
the  same  intercourse,  benefited  by  the  agency  of  the  North, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow,  and  its  commerce  expand ;  turn¬ 
ing  partly  into  its  channels  the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds 
its  particular  navigation  invigorated ;  and  while  it  contrib-  ' 


I  utes  in  different  ways  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general 
mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  lorward  to  the  pro- 
teelinn  of  a  maritime  strength  to  which  itself  is  unequally 
adapted.” 

,  But  our  opponents,  the  Republicans,  conscious 
of  the  fast  and  strong  hold  these  sentiments  have 
upon  the  popular  mind  of  the  North,  seek  to 
weaken  their  influence  by  affirming  that  they  are 
not  a  SECTIONAL  PARTY  1  For  they  know  that  no 
party,  sectional  in  its  principles  and  organization, 
can  expect  to  succeed.  The  popular  mind  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  political  organization 
which  does  not  embrace,  within  its  ample  folds, 
the  whole  country.  Hence  their  solicitude  to 
avoid  the  odium  which  most  assuredly  will  attach 
to  such  an  organization.  As  evidence  to  this 
assertion,  I  append  the  subjoined  extract  from 
the  revised  speech  of  the  member  from  the  Oxford 
district,  as  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Congressional  Globe: 

“  As  I  announced  in  tlie  commencement  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  the  Republican 
parly  is  a  national  party  ;  tliat  it  stands  upon  a  platform  of 
principles  eminently  national;  and  that  no  national  man, 
North  or  South,  East  or  West,  can,  with  any  show  of  con¬ 
sistency,  refuse  to  stand  upon  it. 

“  The  Democratic  platform  is  sectional  in  all  its  parts ; 
and  to  call  it  a  “  national”  platform  is  a  libel  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  every  man  wlio  reads  it. 

“  With  all  the.se  facts  glaring  them  in  the  face,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  so-called  DeniocratiC  party,  the  supporters  of  the 
present  national  Administration,  have  tlie  unblushing  impu¬ 
dence  to  stand  up,  and  say  to  those  of  us  who  have,  on  the 
stump  and  at  the  ballot-box,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  supported  Jackson,  and  Van  Buren,  and  Polk,  and 
j  Pierce,  (until  he  forsook  his  friends  and  abandoned  his  plat¬ 
form,)  and  have  clung  to  the  Democratic  party  like  tlie 
mariner  to  the  wreck,  until  there  was  not  a  single  plank  of 
I  its  good  old  platform  left  to  save  us  from  perdition,  that  we 
[  have  left  the  Democratic  party — Uiat  we  have  changed  and 
gone  over  to  Abolitionism — wlien  they  know,  and  we  know, 
and  the  whole  world  knows,  that  they  are  the  men  that 
I  have  changed — they  are  the  deserters,  that  they  have  gone 
j  oil’  and  olfered  saeiitices  to  strange  gods,  while  wc  are  de¬ 
fending  the  sacramental  altars  and  consecrated  fires  of  the 
‘  God  of  our  fathers.’  While  we  are,  in  good  faith,  main¬ 
taining  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson  and  tlie 
Democratic  party,  tliey  are  bowing  down  and  worsliiping 
the  Dagon  god  of  African  slavery.” 

I  take  issue  with  the  allegations  in  the  above 
extract.  I  aver  that  the  Democratic  party  of  to¬ 
day  stands  where  it  ever  has  stood — is  national 
in  its  sentiments,  and  in  its  organization,  and 
occupies  no  new  grpund  upon  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion  . 

1  do  not  stop  there — I  go  further.  I  allege  and 
will  show,  beyond  cavil  or  doubt,  that  the  so- 
called  Republican  party  is  a  sectional  party  in  its 
principles — is  identical  with  the  Abolition  party, 
and  occupies  the  same  ground  which  that  party 
did  in  the  presidential  elections  of  1848  and  1852. 

Now,  what  are  the  opinions  and  sentimenfc  of 
the  Republican  party  of  Maine  (for  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  parly  1  intend  to  speak)  upon  the 
great  slavery  questions,  and,  as  they  say,  the  all- 
absorbing  questions  of  the  day  ?  To  prove  what 
they  are,  1  will  not  rely  upon  the  isolated  opinions 
of  this  or  that  man,  but  will  adduce  the  highest 
and  most  conclusive  evidence  which  the  case 
affords,  and  it  is  ample,  to  wit:  the  repeated  res¬ 
olutions  of  their  organization,  put  forth  in  a 
legislative  as  well  as  in  conventional  form.  The 
first  is  the  resolutions  of  instruction  from  the 
Republican  Legislature  of  Maine,  appro  ved  March 
17,  1855,  instructing  the  Senators,  and  requesting 
!  the  Representatives,  to  vote  on  the  several  prop-- 
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ositions  therein  named,  and  are  in  the  following 
language: 

"  Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed, 
and  our  Itepresentatives  requested,  to  use  all  practicable 
nieans  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  following  enactments : 

“  First,  An  act  repealing  all  laws  of  the  United  States 
authorizing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

“  Second,  An  act  repealing  the  statute  of  1850,  known  as 
the  fugitive  slave  law. 

“Third,  An  act  forever  prohibiting  slavery  or  involun¬ 
tary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  within  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States. 

“  Resoloed  farther.  That  our  Senators  in  Cnnsrcss  be 
instructed,  and  our  Representatives  requested,  at  all  times 
hereafter,  most  strenuously  to  oppose  in  every  iustiffahle 
way  the  admission  of  any  new  Snite  into  tlK;’  Union,  ex- 
ceittupon  the  condition  to  be  embraced  in  the  act  of  admis¬ 
sion,  that  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  exeeptinglhat  for 
crime,  of  which  the  accused  shall  have  been  duly  provial 
guilty,  shall  he  forever  prohibited  therein. 

“  Resolved,  Th.at  the  Governor  be  requested  to  forward  a 
copy  of  these  resolves  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentative.s  in  Congress,  and  to  the  Governors  of  each  State, 
with  a  request  that  the  resolves  be  laid  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  thereof.”* 


Did  the  Abolition  >or  Garrison  party  ever  make 
greater  demands  than  do  these  resolutions 

Second.  The  call  for  a  grand  rally  of  the 
Republicans  of  Maine,  in  mass  convention  at 
Portland,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1855,  signed  by 
the  Republican  State  committee,  with  the  list  of 
speakers  expected  to  be  present,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted,  with  extracts  from  the  speeches 
made  by  the  gentlemen  invited  to  speak,  and 
published  immediately  in  the  Republican  papers, 
and  distributed  very  generally  throughout  the 
State. 

REPUBLICANS  OF  MAINE  ! 


.5  grand  rally  of  the  people  opposed  to  the  National  .ddmin 
istralion.  aiulto  the  criension  of  slavery  over  the  Territo¬ 
ries  of  the  United  States. 

The  citizens  of  the  State,  who  desire  to  help  rescue  this 
Repuhlie,  from  its  perils  mid  downward  tciuleiieies,  are  re- 
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New  Fori.— B.  F.  Butler  and  John  A.  Di.x. 

Edward  Penno,  Charles  J.  Gilman,  Hiram  Hubbard) 
James  M.  Decring,  Philander  Coburn,  .Alonzo  Garceloii, 
Franklin  Clark.  .Abner  E.  Hallowell.N.  G.  Hichbnrn,  George 
Downes,  J.  S.  .Munroe,  John  B.  Morrison,  John  Bridges, 
Lemuel  Troit,  and  AVashingtoii  Long,  Republican  State 

Jane  20,  1855. 

Third.  Resolutions  adopted  at  tlie  same  meet¬ 
ing  with  “  thundering  unanimity:” 

‘■We,  the  people  of  Maine,  members  of  the  Republican 
party,  assembled  ill  State  convention,  helievins  the  ques- 
tioii  of  huiiiaii  freedom  to  he  paramount  to  all  other  political 
questions  now  agitaiing  our  country,  herehy  declare  the 
principles  which  have  brought  ns  togelher,  and  for  which 
we  will  contend  until  they  shall  he  adopted  as  a  controlling 
element  in  the  administration  of  our  national  Goveniinenl. 

“  1.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  .States  wa.s  de¬ 
signed  by  the  people  wlio  adopted  it  to  he  a  law  of  impar¬ 
tial  goveriimeiit. 

“2.  That  by  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  miidc  the 
special  guardian  of  the  lilierlies  of  tlie  people  iiilinhitiag 
the  District  of  Colnmliia  and  the  'Perritories  of  the  United 
States ;  and  until  it  shall  abolish  slavery  in  the  former,  and 
forever  prohibit  it  in  tlie  latter,  it  remains  false  to  the  sol¬ 
emn  trust  committed  to  its  charge. 

“  3.  That  the  Constitution,  while  it  prohibits  the  several 
States  from  enacting  any  ‘  law  or  regnlation  '  discharging 
fugitives  from  service  or  labor  from  their  obligations,  confers 
no  power  whatever  upon  Congress  to  legislate  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Tlie  act  of  1850,  called  the  fugitive  slave  law,  is 
therefore,  not  only  inhuman,  but  unconstitutional  in  its 
provisions,  and  should  he  immediately  and  unconditionally 
repealed. 

“  4.  That  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  all 
acts  for  the  admission  of  new  States  into  tire  Union,  to 
prohibit  forever  the  introdueliim  of  slavery  therein.” 

Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wade,  of 
Ohio,  the  present  Senator  from  that  State’: 

“  I  know  very  well  that  you  have  among  you,  as  we  have 
among  us  at  the  West,  a  few  men  who  think  they  can  reor¬ 
ganize  the  old  Whig  party.  Now,  sir,  1  can  speak  very 
freely  of  that  party,  because  I  helong  to  it.  I  followed  that 
party,  with  an  unwavering  fidelity,  for  twenty  five  years; 
but  i  say  now  that  that  or'ganizaiioii  is  not  only  dead,  but 
it  already  stinketh ;  and  they  who  expect  to  re.suseitate  it 
expect  a  miracle  greater  than  that  that  wins  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus.  [Renewed  apiilause.]  I  was  present 
when  it  died.  It  died  the  death  of  ti  felon  ;  ami  i  stand 
here  to-day  to  proununee  it  dead — dead— dead  !  It  died  by 
the  perfidy  of  its  own  menihers — thus  eomiiqlting  a  kind 
of  poliiieal  siiieide. 

”  1  am  not  going  to  speak  alioal  your  Nebraska  hill,  fori 
have  alreadv  told  you  th.at  The  North  is  completely  prostrate 
by  this  eur-e  of  slavery.  There  is  no  union  now  between 
us  and  the  South.  Tlie  pretended  Union  now  existing  is  all 
meretricious — the  heart  does  not  participate  in  it;  and  1 
believe,  from  ail  that  1  have  seen,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who 
dare  speak  what  I  ledievi; — 1  believe  flint  there  are  no  two 
nations  on  earth— not  even  the  Riissiaiis  and  the  English  at 
this  day— who  at  heart  feel  more  eiiniity  towards  each  oDier 
than  tlie  men  of  the  North  and  the  Soltfh.” 

Extractss  from  the  speecli  of  Hon.  Israel 
Washburn,  .Tr.,  from  iMaine: 

“  [  regard  our  action  this  yiair  as  being  of  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  it  was  last  year,  and  more  important,  perhaps, 
than  it  will  he  tiext  year :  for  on  what  we  dn  in  1855  depends, 
in  a  great  measure.' what  we  will  do  in  18.55;  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  diqteiuls  ill  a  great  degree  on  wliat  Maine  iiiav  do 
this  veiir,  as  to  wliat  will  le-  done  in  otlier  States  in  1855. 
.As  we  put  ilio  ball  in  motion,  so  it  will  go  on  rnliing  to  the 
end.  Let  M->ine  trinriipli  nobly  tliis  year,  as  she  will,  [very 
great  applause;]  lei  h"r  elect  Morrill  as  her  Governor  by 
ten  tlinitsaiid  majoiity.  as  slie  will,  [reimwed  applniiso;] 
let  her  do  that— let  tlie  word  lie  sent  lo  Oliio;  ami  let  Ohio 
respond  with  her  one  Hundred  thousand  majority  lor  Cliase  ; 
let  rmliana  and  VVIseonsin  resound  wiili  similar  mnsie  ; 
and  tlicn  let  tlie  infiiiPiiee  of  these  triumphs  return  to  the 
Empire  State  and  the  Old  Hay  State  in  November;  let  the 
Norili  be  swept  now,  and  we  may  he  sure  that,  in  1855,  a 
northern  Republican  President  irill  be  elected ;  and  that  is  a 
result  wtiieli  will  lie  in  no  small  measure  influenced  by  this 
meeting  in  I’ortlaiid  to  day,  and  by  tlie  vote,  of  Maine  on 
the  lOth  of  September  next.  That  done,  the  State  Legis¬ 
latures  will  he  changed,  so  that,  during  the  first  Congress 
of  the  next  Presidency,  we  shall  have  all  the  branches  of' 
the  Government,  and  will  thus  be  enabled  to  make  slavery 
sectional  and  freedom  national  as  it  should  be.  [Applause.] 
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But  let  us  break  down  now  ;  let  Wells  be  elected  or  Mor¬ 
rill  defeated— no  matter  how — and  what  will  you  hear? 
Why,  it  will  fro  abroad  swifter  than  if  on  the  winjs  of  the 
wind,  that  Maine  is  hacking  dowm  ;  that  Maine  is  sustain¬ 
ing  the  Pierce  administration  ;  that  the  Democracy  of  sla¬ 
very  is  triumphant ;  that  the  Representatives  of  Maine  have 
been  rebuked ;  and  that  Moses  McDonald  has  been  sus¬ 
tained.  That  will  be  the  word,  and  you  all  know  it.” 

How  unfortunate  for  the  gentleman,  in  that 
instance,  did  his  predictions  prove  ?  It  was  almost 
cruel  in  the-people  of  Maine  to  thrown  wet  blanket 
over  the  high  hopes  and  bright  visions  of  the 
future,  as  thejr  so  beautifully  glittered  in  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  imagination.  Now,  have  the  Republi- 
ans  of  Maine  ever  reptidiated  these  sentiments.? 
Do  they  not  hold  to  them  to-day  ?  W^ho  will  say 
that  theyare  not  now  the  sentiments  of  thaiparty? 
Everybody  knows  that  the  above  resolutions,  and 
those  sentiments,  constitute  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  party  ofMaineat  this  moment.  Now, 
compare  this  platform  with  the  Abolition  plat¬ 
form  of  1848,  as  established  at  the  Buffalo  con¬ 
vention,  which  nominated  Van  Buren,  and  the 
platform  established  at  the  Pittsburg  convention, 
August  12,  1852,  which  nominated  John  P.  Hale 
for  its  candidate. 

In  1852,  three  conventions  v/ere  held  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  jiresideiitiul  candidates 
for  the  three  parties.  I  quote  from  the  platform 
of  each  party,  with  the  names  of  their  respective 
candidates,  and  tlie  number  of  votes,  by  States, 
which  each  eandidaie  received.  It  will  afford  in- 
fonnation  of  a  useful  character,  in  determining 
this  question  of  political  consistency,  and  .show 
who  It  is  that  has  taken  a  new  position  in  185G 
on  the  slavery  que.stion. 

The  Democratic  Convention  atBallimore  (June, 
1852,)  nominated  General  Pierce,  upon  thcfollow- 
ing  platform  touching  the  slavery  question: 

“  9.  Tlial  Congress  has  no  power,  nmter  the  Constitution, 
tonilerlere  with  or  control  the  (lonicsiic  institntion.s  ortlie 
several  States,  anti  tliatsncli  States  are  the  sole  anil  propiT 
judges  of  everything  apperiaining  to  their  own  affair-  no' 
prohibited  by  the  Consteution  ;  tliat  all  eftorts  of  the  .Ah' 
olitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce  Congres.s  to  inter 
fere  with  questions  of  slaverv,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in 
relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  ino.st  danger¬ 
ous  and  alarming  consequences  ;  and  that  all  .such  eflbrts 
liave  2111  inevitable  londency  lo  flie  happiness  ol’ 

the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of 
the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend 
of  our  political  institutions. 

“  That  the  foregoing  proposition  covers,  and  was  inUmdud 
to  embrace,  the  wliole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Con 
gress;  and  therefore  the  Deinncratic  party  of  the  Union, 
standing  on  tliis  naiion.al  platform,  will  abide  hy, and  ad- 
.'hcre  to,  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts  known  as  the  eora- 
proniise  measures,  settled  by  the  Inst  Congress,  and  the  net 
for  reelainiiiig  fugitives  from  service  or  labor  included, 
which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out'an  exi)rc.ss  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  re¬ 
pealed,  or  so  clianged  as  to  impair  or  destroy  its  efficiency.” 

The  Whig  Convention  at  Baltimore,  of  the 
same  year,  nominated  General  Scott,  upon  the 
following  platform  touching  the  slavery  question: 

“  8.  Resolvei!.  Thai  the  series  of  acts  of  the  Thirty  First 
Congress,  commonly  known  as  the  compromise  or  adjust¬ 
ment,  (tlie  act  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive.s  from  labor  in¬ 
cluded,)  are  received  and  acquiesced  in,  by  the  Wliigs  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  fin.al  settlement  in  principle  andsuA- 
ttuuie  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate;  and  so  far  .as 
these  acts  are  concerned,  we  will  maintain  them  and  insist 
on  their  .strict  enibreement  until  time  and  experience  shall 
deinonstiate  tlie  necessity  of  further  legislation,  to  guard 
against  ttie  evasion  of  the  laws  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
abuse  of  their  powers  on  the  other,  not  impairing  their  pres¬ 
ent  effieie,iiey  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  And  we  deprecate  all  furtlier  agitation  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  llius  settled  as  dangerous  to  our  peace,  and  will  dis¬ 
countenance  all  efforts  to  continue  or  renew  sucli  agitation, 
vthenever,  wherever,  ot  however  made ;  and  we  will  raain- 


I  tain  this  settlement  as  essential  to  the  nationality  of  the 
I  Whiz  party  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.” 

The  third  party,  being  the  Abolition  party 
proper,  under  the  name  of  Free  Democracy,  in 
convention  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1852,  nominated  John  P.  Hide,  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  platform  touching  the  slavery  question: 

“5.  That  to  the  persevering  and  importunate  demands  of 
the  slave  power  for  more  slave  States,  more  slave  territory, 
and  tlie  nationalization  of  slavery,  our  distinct  and  final 
answer  is,  no  more  slave  States — no  slave  territory — no 
nationalization  of  slavery,  and  no  national  legislation  for 
the  extradition  of  slaves.  That  the  fugitive  slave  act  of 
1850  is  repugnant  to  the  Coiistitiition — to  the  principles  of 
the  American  law— to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  civilized  world.  We  therefore  deny  its 
binding  force  upon  the  American  people,  and  demand  its 
immediate  and  total  repeal. 

That  the  acts  of  Congress,  known  as  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  hy  making  the  admission  of  a  sovereign 
State  contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  other  measures,  de¬ 
manded  hy  the  special  interests  of  slavery  ;  by  their  omis¬ 
sion  to  guaranty  freedom  in  free  territory  ;  by  their  attempt 
to  impose  unconstitutional  limiamiins  on  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  people  to  admit  new  States;  hy  their  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  assumption  of  five  millions  of  the  Stale  debt 
of  Texas,  and  for  tlie  payment  of  five  millions  more,  and 
the  cession  of  a  large  territory  to  the  same  State,  under 
menace,  as  an  inducement  to  the  relinquishment  of  a 
groundless  claim  ;  and  by  their  invasion  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Stales  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  through  the 
enactment  of  an  unjust,  oppressive,  and  unconstitutional 
fugitive  slave  law,  are  proved  to  he  inconsistent  witli  all  the 
principles  and  maxims  of  Democracy,  and  wholly  iiiade- 
quafe  to  the  settlcnient  of  the  questions  of  which  they  are 
claimed  to  be  an  adjustment. 

“  20.  That  the  Free  Democratic  party  Is  not  organized  to 
aid  eiilinr  the  AVIiig  or  Deniocralic  wing  of  the  great  slave 
compromise  party  of  the  nation,  but  to  defeat  them  both  ; 
and  that,  rp]mdiatiiig  and  renoiineing  both,  as  hopelessly 
i  corrupt  and  iiiiwortliy  of  confidence,  the  purpose  of  the 
I  Free  Democraey  is,  to  take  possession  of  tliu  Federal  Gov- 
!  eriiinent,  and  administer  it  for  tiie  better  jiroteetion  of  the 
!  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

I  " 'I’liat  we  inscribe  on  our  banner  free  soil,  free  speech, 
free  labor,  and  free  men,  and  under  it  will  figlit  on  and  fight 
ever,  until  a  triuiiipliaiit  victory  sluil I  reward  our  exertions.” 

This  Abolition  phufm-m  embracc.s  distinctly  the 
five  prop'isition.s  contained  in  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  of  Maine.  Upon  these  three  platforms,  in 
November,  1852,  the  popular  verdict  was  ren¬ 
dered,  by  States,  as  follows: 

Pierce.  Scott.  Hale. 


Maine 

.  41,609 

32..543 

8,030 

New  Hampshire . 

.  29.997 

16,147 

6,695 

Veriiioiil . 

.  13.044 

23.173 

8,621 

Massaclnisetts . 

. ,  46.880 

56,062 

29.998 

Rhode  Island . 

8;7a5 

7,626 

644 

Coiiriecticiit . 

.  at, 249 

30,359 

3.160 

New  York . 

.  252,083 

2:i4,882 

25,329 

New  Jersey . 

.  44.:t05 

38,.566 

380 

Peniisvlvaiiia . 

.  198,568 

179.122 

8.524 

Ohio . 

.  169,220 

152,526 

3i;689 

Indiana . 

.  9.5,299 

SOJtOl 

6,934 

Michigan  . 

.  41.842 

.33,860 

7.2;i7 

. . .  80;.597 

64,934 

9,966 

Wisconsin . 

.  72,413 

37.132 

Iowa . 

.  17,762 

1 .5.855 

1,606 

California . 

.  39.66.5 

ai'.97i 

100 

Delaware . 

.  6,318 

6.293 

62 

Maryland . 

.  40,022. 

35,077 

.54 

.  72,413 

57,i;i2 

59 

North  Carolina . 

.  .39,744 

39,058 

South  Carohna . 

.  (Electors  cho.sen  by  Uiu 

Legislature.) 

.  34,705 

16,660 

Floriila . 

.  4.318 

2.875 

Alabama . 

: .  26,881 

15,038 

Mississippi . . 

.  26,876 

17, .548 

.  18,647 

17,255 

.  1.3,.5.52 

4,995 

Arkansas . . 

.  12.173 

7,404 

Tennessc. 

.  „57,0]8 

.  53,806 

57,068 

Missouri . . 

1,640,262 

29,984 

1,422,9.54 

149,3ni 
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The  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  of  1852  were 
national.  Their  ]ilatforms  upon  the  slavery  qucs-  j 
;ion  were  substaiitiully  the  same.  An  inspection 
af  the  votes  shows  that  many  of  the  States  were 
quite  nearly  divided  between  those  two  national  | 
uarties.  And  what  was  the  result.^  Over  three  | 
iiiillions  of  votes,  against  one  hundred  and  foriy- 
aiiie  thousand  sectional  votes. 

In  that  contest,  section  was  not  arrayed  against 
section — we  heard  then  no  charges  between  the 
!V0  great  parties  of  “northern  truckling,”  or 
"southern  arrogance.”  It  was  a  square-out,  stand- 
up  contest,  in  which  the  Democratic  party  pre- 

Tailed . 

Were  those  who  acted  with  either  of  the  great 
parties  of  that  year,  sincere  and  honest  in  their 
support  of  their  respective  platforms?  If  not, 
were  they  hypocritical,  and  barely  yielded  support 
to  the  candidates,  regardless  of  the  platforms? 

It  is  admitted  by  many,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
«n  experienced  and  worthy  statesman,  but  that 
the  platform  upon  which  he  is  placed  is  objection¬ 
able,  and  therefore  he  cannot  receive  their  sup- 
nnrt.  How  can  any  honest  Democrats,  or  honest 
Whigs,  who  skicerely  supported  their  respective 
candidates,  and  the  platforms  upon  which  they 
stood  in  1852,  now  support  the  Republican  nom¬ 
ination,  upon  the  Abolition  platform  of  1852?  My 
pity  is  excited  for  the  man  who  voted  either  for 
Pierce  or  Scott,  in  1352,  and  now  supports  the 
Republican  nominee,  for  the  alleged  reason  that 
liic  old  parties  hove  taken  new  ground  upon  the 
slavery  que.stion.  Is  it  not  rather /tc  thathase:one 
over  to  the  .\bolition  camp,  and  accuses  others  of 
inconsistencies  of  which  he  himself  is  guilty? 

I  know  there  were  politicians,  and  journals 
too,  at  the  North,  in  1852,  who  publicly  pro- 
ciaimed,  while  they  supported  General  Scott  on  ' 
personal  grounds,  they,  at  the  same  time,  con¬ 
temptuously  spit  upon  the  platform  upon  which 
lie  was  placed,  and  who,  after  the  result  of  the 
election  was  known,  proclaimed  the  Whig  party 
dead'!  and  immediately  set  about  forming  a  north¬ 
ern  sectional  party,  based  upon  the  Abolition 
platform  of  antagonism  to  slavery. 

I  have  said,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  prove, 
lliat  the  Democratic  party  is  a  national  one.  It 
IS  so,  because  the  Democrats  of  Maine  and  Geor- 
?ia,  the  one  a  free  and  the  other  a  slave  State,  at 
tile  two  extremes  of  the  Union,  hold  to  the  same 
fule  of  political  action  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  stand  upon  a  common  platform  of  prin¬ 
ciples  now,  just  as  they  did  in  1848  and  1852.  It 
^ould  seem  that  those  Democrats  and  those 
Whigs  who  have  deserted  from  the  old  party  or- 
Janiy.ations,  and  have  marched  over  to  the  Aboli- 
uon  camp,  and  are  marshaled  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Giddings,  (just  in  proportion  as  they 
have  abolitionized  themselves,)  profess  to  think, 
mid, indeed,  positively  assert,  that  the  Democratic 
party  lias  liecome  pro-slavery.  There  are  many 
afthe  so-called  Republican  party,  who  in  1852, 
Were  ready  and  willing  to  abide  by  the  compro¬ 
mise  measures  of  1850  in  principle  and  substance, 
and  Were  willing  honestly  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
msions  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  but  who  now 
hold  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  that 
bongress  has  no  power  to  enact  any  law  upon 
‘he  subject.  Such  converts  undoubtedly  think 
hat  their  former  political  associates  have  become 
“  great  pro-slavery  party.  They  think  the  party 


I  which  they  left  has,  in  the  cant  language  of  new 
Abolition  converts,  “  sold  itself  out  to  the  South” 
j — that  slavery  has  set  up  new  and  unheard-of 
;  pretensions — has  become  very  arrogant  in  its  de- 
I  mands! ! 

I  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Abolition  parly 
;  has  strengthened  itself  greatly  in  the  free  States 
i  within  the  past  two  years;  but  it  by  no  means 
I  establishes  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
,  abandoned,  in  any  particular,  its  old  and  time- 
honored  doctrines,  or  become  desirous  of  extend- 
I  ing  slavery  anywhere.  As  political  history  may 
always  be  read  with  instruction,  I  append  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Buffalo  resolutions,  adopted  in 
1848,  which  formed  what  was  then  called,  and  is 
now  remembered  as,  the  “  Buffalo  platform:” 

“  Resolved,  Thatitistlie  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  relieve  itself  from  all  respoiisiliility  for  the  existence  or 
continuance  of  slavery,  wherever  the  Government  possesses 
constitutional  authority  to  lepislatu  on  that  suliject,  and  ia 
thus  responsible  for  its  existence. 

“Resolved,  That  the  true,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  thii 
convention,  the  only  safe  ineansof  preventing  tlie  extension 
,  of  slavery  into  territory  now  free,  is  to  prohibit  itsexistenca 
I  in  all  such  territory  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  the  issue  which  the  slave 
I  power  has  forced  upon  us';  and  to  their  demand  for  mors 
slave  States  and  slave  Territories,  our  cairn  hut  final  answer 
I  is,  no  more  slave  State.s,  and  no  more  slave  icrritory.  Let 
;  the  soil  of  our  extensive  domain  he  ever  kept  free  for  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  our  own  land,  and  the  oppressed  and 
I  banished  of  other  lands  seekinn  homes  of  comfort  and 
I  fields  of  enterprise  in  the  New  World 
I  “Resolved,  That  we  demand  freedtnn  and  established 
institutions  for  our  brethren  in  Oregon,  now  exposed  to 
^  hardship,  peril,  and  massacre  by  the  rc:ekless  hostility  of 
I  the  slave  power  to  the  <!stahlishmenl  offre"  covi-rnment  for 
I  free  Territories,  and  not  only  for  them,  hut  for  our  new 
'  brethren  in  New  Mexico  and  California." 

'  The  language  of  these  resolutions  clearly  proves 
[  the  identity  of  that  platform  with  the  Pittsburg 
'  platform  of  1852,  and  the  present  platform  of  the 
Republican  party  of  Maine.  The  same  propo- 
;  silions  are  involved  in  each,  to  wit:  the  repeal 
I  of  all  laws  for  the  returning  of  futfitives  from 
labor;  the  admission  of  no  more  .sIom.  States; 

I  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States  by  congressional  enactment; 
and  its  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  member  from  the  Oxford  district,  that  he 
review  that  portion  of  his  speech  which  I  have 
done  him  the  honor  to  quote,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  Abolition  platform.s,  which  1  have  also 
copied  for  his  instruction,  of  1848,  1852,  and  the 
!  Maine  Republican  platform  of  1855,  which  that 
I  gentleman  had  a  prominent  part  in  framing,  and 
then  answer  me,  whether  or  not  they  are,  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  principle — and  in  words,  even — iden¬ 
tical?  Sir,  he  will  find,  what  any  school-boy 
!  will  perceive,  that  nothing  is  required  to  make 
I  them  as  exact  counterparts  of  each  other  as  the 
i  Siamese  twins,  but  to  add  to  those  catchwords 
so  ingeniously  interwoven  in  the  Pittsburg  plat- 
'  form,  of  “  free  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor,  and 
free  men,”  the  euphonious  and  romantic  word, 
“  Fremont! ” 

This  new  Republican  party,  made  up  by  its 
own  invitation  from  the  odds  and  ends  of  all 
other  parties,  through  its  national  and  State  con¬ 
ventions,  and  by  the  mouths  of  its  candidates, 
uses  the  following  language: 

‘‘  We  invite  all  citizens,  without  distinction  olparty,  and 
regardles.s  oT  former  difiercnces  ol'  opinion,  who  are  op-- 
posed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  coinproinise,  to  the  an- 
arctiical  and  dangerous  doctrines  of  the  Giueinaati  platform, 
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to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  in  favor  of  freedom  in  Kansas,  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  of  re$toring  the  Government  to  the 
principles  and  policy  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.” 

Mark  the  larij^uage  italicised  !  If  this  Repub¬ 
lican  party  intend  to  carry  out  their  principles, 
as  shown  in  the  above  resolutions,  they  will  vio¬ 
late  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  administra¬ 
tions  of  Washington  and  Jefferson;  but  if  they 
adhere  to  the  principles  and  policy  which  gov¬ 
erned  the  administrations  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  they  will  violate  their  platform.  They 
may  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma.  They  are 
either  inconsistent  in  their  professions,  or  they 
intend  to  be  r.ypocritical  in  their  practice,  that  is, 
provided  tjiey  can  get  the  power.  In  the  admin¬ 
istrations  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  we  have 
a  standard — a  test  of  high  authority.  Who  does  | 
notenteriain  a  profound  respect  for  the  measures  i 
and  precedents  established  by  those  administra 
tions  What  they  did  do  is  preserved  upon  the 
imperishable  records  of  the  country.  Let  us  com¬ 
pare,  for  a  moment,  those  records  with  these 
modern  Republican  platforms.  The  Republicans 
propose  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia;  did  Washington  or  Jefferson  ever  recom¬ 
mend  that  measure  ?  Washington  superintended 
the  laying  out  of  the  city.  He  approved  and  signed 
the  act  making  it  the  permanent  seat  of  Govern-  j 
ment;  can  any  one  learn  from  his  administration  ' 
that  he  advised  or  recommended  any  such  meas¬ 
ure  as  these  Hepublicans  are  ready  to  spill  their 
blood  to  force  upon  the  country  It  is  not  to  be 
found. 

Again,  how  is  it  in  regard  to  the  fugitive  slave 
act,  which  the  Republicans  say,  Congress  has  no 
power  to  pass  —  which  they  resist  at  et  armis  ? 
What  was  the  policy  of  AVashington  in  relation 
to  that  measure.’  Washington,  on  the  17lh  of ; 
February,  1793,  himself,  signed  and  approved  the  ] 
first  fugitive  slave  law  enacted  b'y  Congress,  the  j 
third  and  fourth  sections  of  which  arc  in  the  fol-  i 
lowing  words:  '  1 

“  ^nd  he  it  also  enacted,  Tli.'U  wlien  a  person  held  to  labor  j 
in  any  of  the  United  Slates,  or  in  eitlierof  the  Territories  on 
the  northwest  or  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  under  tiie  laws 
thereof,  shail  escape  into  any  of  tlie  said  States  or  Terri¬ 
tory,  the  person  to  wlioin  sucli  service  or  labor  may  be  due, 
his  agent,  or  attorney,  is  hereby  empowered  to  seize  or 
arrest  such  fugitive  from  labor,  and  to  take  him  or  her  be¬ 
fore  any  judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  residing  or  being  within  the  State,  or  before  any 
magistrate  ol'  a  county,  city,  or  town  corporate,  wlierein 
*uch  seizure  or  arrest  shall  be  m.ade,  and  upon  proof  to  the 
eatisfaction  of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral  testi 
mony  oraffidtivit,  taken  before,  and  certified  by,  a  niagistrato 
of  auy  Bucli  State  or  Tenitory,  that  tlie  person  so  seized 
£»  arrested  doth,  under  ilie  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory 
from  which  he  or  she  tied,  owe  service  or  labor  to  tlie  per¬ 
son  claiming  him  or  her,  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  sucli  judg? 
or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate  thereof  to  such  claimant, 
his  agent,  or  attorney,  wiiicli  sliall  be  sufficient  warrant  for 
removing  tlie  said  fugitive  from  labor  to  the  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory  from  which  he  or  she  fled. 

«  Sec.  4.  And  he  it  farther  enacted.  That  any  person  wlio 
chall  knowingly  anil  willingly  obstruct  or  iiinder  sncii 
claimant,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  in  seizing  or  arresting  sucli 
fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall  rescue  such  fugitive  from  such 
claimant,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  when  so  arrested  pursuant 
to  the  authority  herein  given  or  declared,  or  shall  harbor  or 
conceal  such  person  after  notice  that  lie  or  she  was  a  fugi-  i 
tive  from  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either  of  the  said 
offenses,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars ; 
which  penalty  may  be  recovered,  by  and  for  the  heiiefit  of 
such  claimant,  by  aeiioii  of  debt,  in  any  court  proper  to  try 
tlie  same  ;  saving,  moreover,  to  the  person  claiming  sucli 
labor  or  service  his  right  of  action  for,  or  on  account  of, 
the  said  injuries,  or  eitlier  of  them.” 


As:ain:  how  is  it  in  regard  to  the  next  point  o| 
the  Republican  platform  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
hibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.’  AVithin 
the  period  of  time  embraced  by  tlje  administra- 
ftons  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  eight  terri- 
toriat  governments  were  formed,  to  wit :  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri—aa 
slave  Territories — and  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, and 
Michigan,  as  free  Territories;  yet  the  Republican 
platform  demands  that  slavery  must  be  prohibited 
in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

And  still  upon  anotherpoiiit — to  wit:  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  slave  States  into  the  Union — how  stands 
the  Republican  doctrine  as  compared  with  the 
acts  of  those  immortal  statesmen.’  During  the 
administrations  of  Washington  and  .Tefferson  four 
new  States  were  admitted  into  the  Union— two 
free  and  two  slave  Slates— Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  as  slave  States,  Vermont  and  Ohio  as  free 
States;  and  yet  the  Republican  platform  pledges 
the  party  to  admit  no  more  slave  States  into  th« 
Uniom 

AVhat  do  the  Republicans  mean  by  this  invita¬ 
tion,  when  they  invite  you  to  unite  with  them  in 
forming  a  party  that  shall  restore  the  action  of 
this  Government  to  the  principles  and  policy 
which  governed  the  administrations  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson .’  Are  they  sincere.’  If  they 
are,  they  are  both  false  and  inconsistent!  Is  it 
not  rather  that  they  wish  to  invoke  the  example 
of  great  names,  keeping  their  acts  in  the  dark, 
the  better  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  honest  and 
well-meaning  voter.’  They  had  better  correct 
their-platform,  and  make  it  correspond  with  the 
examples  they  profess  to  imitate.  The  fathers 
and  early  Presidents  were  in  favor  of  carrying 
out  ALL  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  all 
its  parts;  while  these  modern  Republicans  are  in 
favor  of  carrying  into  effect  only  such  parts  of  it 
as  they  like,  and  rejecting  all  other  parts. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  comparison  I  will 
not  omit  to  notice  in  this  connection.  The  Re¬ 
publican  Know  Nothing  Legislature  of  iVJiiini 
enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  judicial  courts  of 
that  State  from  naturalizing  any  foreigner  at  all. 
Ills  notorious  that,  as  a  party,  the  Know  Noihiiigs 
stand  committed  to  the  policy  of  extending  ths 
period  of  naturalization  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years’  actual  residence.  Now,  what  was  thi 
policy  of  the  fathers  “  in  the  earlier  and  better 
days  of  the  Republic”  on  this  question?  Ir. 
Washington’s  administration  the  first  act  wm 
passed,  to  wit:  March  26,  1790,  to  carry  inw 
effect  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  is 
in  these  words:  Congress  shall  have  power  “lo 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,”  hW' 
iting  the  period  of  naturalization  to  two  years. 
In  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams  the 
term  was  extended  to  fourteen  years;  and  in  th« 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  the  period  of 
residence  was  reduced  to  five  years,  where  d 
ever  since  has  remained.  . 

So  much,  then,  for  the  comparison  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  present  Republican  party  with  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  administrations  o 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  on  this  head  of  ua*' 
uralization  of  the  foreign-born  citizen. 

But  I  cannot  let  off  my  colleague,  who  affirms 
that  “  that  the  Democratic  party  is  a  sectiona 
one,”  and  that  “the  Republican  party  is  na¬ 
tional,”  without  bestowing  some  further  consul- 
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oration  upon  his  allegations.  The  gentleman  i; 
undoubtcdljf  supported  General  Pierce  for  the  ' 
presidency  in  1852,  with  the  full  knowledge  of,: 
bis  political  antecedents.  He  must  have  known  jj 
the  conspicuous  part  he  bore  in  setting  aside  the 
nomination  of  Rev.  Mr.  Atwood  for  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  in  consequence  of 
his  writing  a  Free-Soil  letter  soon  after  his  nom-  j| 
ination  by  the  Democratic  party.  He  must  have  ; 
been  acquainted  with  the  platform  upon  which  he  | 
was  placed,  and  the  pledge  made  to  carryout  the  p 
provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  i 

^  I  conclude  he  was  a  member  of  the  political ' 
convention  holden  at  Portland  on  the  4th  day  of 
August,  1853,  and  addressed  that  convention,!! 
which  passed  the  following  resolutions,  among 
others:  i 

‘•Resolued,  That  we  recognize  as  fundamental  Jefferso- 1; 
Bian  principles  of  tlie  Democratic  party,  ‘  the  sovereignly  of  i 
Itie  people  ’—the  saeredness  of  the  Union  and  Constitution  ,  | 
-faith  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people — strict  accounta¬ 
bility  of  public  agents— and  ‘  appeals  to  the  virtue  and  intel  : 
lijeiice  of  the  people’  for  the  promotion  of  the  ends  of  true  . 
Democniticllepublican  government. 

[  “Resolved,  That  Franklin  Pierce,  by  the  noble  stand  he 
I  has  taken  in  his  inaugural  address  upon  the  principles  and 
1  present  measures  of  the  national  Democratic  parly — by  the 
wisdom  and  forecast  he  has  manifested  in  the  selection  of 
ibis  Cabinet  and  subordinate  officers— by  his  honesty  and  | 
fidelity  to  the  people,  and  by  the  industry,  integrity,  and 
patriotism  he  has  shown  in  the  disciiarge  of  all  the  trusts 
committed  to  his  care  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation, 
‘lias  commanded,  and  should  receive,  our  unqualified  ap¬ 
probation  and  enthusiastic  support.’  ” 

The  gentleman  must  pardon  me  for  placing 
before  the  House  and  the  country  the  active  | 
igency  which  he  had  in  electing  General  Pierce, 
upon  the  precise  platform  which  he  now  so  in¬ 
dignantly  spits  upon,  and  fiercely  condemns. 
While  the  President  has  stood  firmly  upon  the 
Baltimore  platform,  which  was  fully  approved  ; 
and  indorsed  by  m3’  learned  friend,  he  has  found  ] 
il  impossible  to  maintain  an  erect  position  upon 
it,  but  has  tumbled  headlong  into  the  slough  of 
Black  Republicanism.  I  beg  him  to  listen,  while 
I  pursue  this  train  of  thought,  touching  his  polit¬ 
ical  tergiversations,  still  further. 

The  following  extracts  are  copied  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  abovenamed  convention,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Oxford  Democrat,  a  newspaper  now 
edited  by  the  gentleman: 

“Hon.  John  J.  Perry,  of  Oxford,  and  Dr.  James  M.  Buz- 
tell,  of  Portland,  addressed  the  convention. 

“On  motion  of  Hon.  John  J.  Perry,  of  Oxford,  voted  that 
me  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to  the  Democracy 
«  Portland,  for  tlie  maimer  in  which  they  have  entertained 
ffle  convention  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  convention  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  du- 

Still  further,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  of  my  consistent  colleague,  to  another 
Md  subseqt^ent  convention,  holden  at  South  Paris 
ou  the  16th  of  August,  1853,  of  which  conven- 
hon  he  was  a  prominent  member.  At  that  meet- 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Democracy  of  Oxford  county  con- 
Ptujate  the  country  on  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  to 
“c  Presidency ;  that  the  unparalleled  majority  by  which 
result  was  accomplished,  affords,  both  at  home  and 
“road,  a  signal  illustration  of  the  deep-seated  and  almost 
Miversal  attachment  of  the  people  to  Democratic  princi- 
that  the  policy  of  his  Administration,  as  indicated  in 
™  inaugural  address,  and  as  successfully  carried  out  by  his 
J  ^  thus  far,  meets  our  cordial  approbation ;  that 
pile  fiemagogucs  and  faetionists  may  denounce  his  patri- 
leLi  to  harmonize  the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  the 
f'opie  whose  virtue  and  intelligence  are  above  all  price, 


will  triumphantly  sustain  him,  and  tlierehy  cooperate  suc¬ 
cessfully  witli  a  ruler  after  their  own  heart  in  maintaining 
the  public  honor  and  promoting  the  national  prosperity.” 

From  these  resolutions,  it  is  plain  and  clear  as 
noonday,  that  my  colleague  was,  at  the  time  of 
their  adoption,  an  ardent  admirer  of  President 
Pearce,  and  particularly  of  the  personnel  of  his 
Cabinet.  There  are  some  very  significant  quota¬ 
tions  in  the  first  resolufions,  to  wit:  “  The  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  people,”  ”  Faith  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,”  “Appeals  to  the  virtue  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  people.  One  holding  these  sen¬ 
timents,  it  would  be  supposed,  could  hardly  be 
unwilling  to  leave  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  as  was 
left  to  the  people  of  the  thirty-one  States,  the 
question  of  forming  their  own  domestic  institu¬ 
tions  in  their  own  way,  uninfluenced  by  outside 
opinions,  without  undergoing  a  slight  change  of 
mind. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  with  all 
that  respect  for  the  member  from  Oxford,  to 
which  his  position  as  member  of  the  American 
Congress  entitles  him,  whether  you,  sir,  or  any 
member  on  this  floor,  in  view  of  the  indisputable 
facts  which  1  have  presented  in  my  remarks, 
have  ever  known  or  read  of,  in  the  history  of  any 
nation,  the  conversion  of  a  public  functionary 
which  was  so  sudden,  so  thorough,  and  so  unac¬ 
countable  as  that  of  the  honorable  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  to  .1' 

The  allegation  that  the  Democratic  party  is  sec¬ 
tional  and  the  Republican  party  national,  made  by 
the  gentleman,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  a  portion  of  his  own  Republican  constituents 
undertook  to  celebrate  (I  should  say  desecrate)  the 
last  anniveasary  day  of  American  independence, 
by  hoisting  a  flag  with  only  sixteen  stars,  emblem¬ 
atical  of  the  free  States  alone,  is  only  equaled  by 
the  coolness  of  the  Spartan  youth .  The  Spartans, 
to  perfect  their  youth  in  the  art  and  strategy  of 
war,  taught  them  to  steal,  but  punished  detection 
with  grea^  severity.  A  youth  had  stolen  a  fox 
and  concealed  it  under  his  cloak;  the  theft  was 
charged  upon  him,  he  denied  it,  though  the  fox 
was  gnawing  out  his  vitals  at  the  time. 

THE  KANSAS  QUESTION. 

The  troubles  now  existing  in  Kansas  ought 
not  to  be.  They  seriously  threaten  the  safety  of 
the  Union.  It  is  now  no  time  to  bandy  epithets, 
as  to  who  is  responsible  or  who  is  chargeable 
for  the  difficulties  existing  at  this  moment  in  that 
Territory.  The  all-important  question  is,  how 
can  we  best  allay  them.^  Whether  it  were  wise 
or  unwise  to  have  repealed  the  Missouri  restric¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  an  open  question;  for  good  or 
for  evil  it  was  done.  Even  if  it  were  wrong  or 
unwise  to  have  repealed  it,  it  furnishes  no  justi¬ 
fication,  or  apology  even,  for  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  increase  the  evils  which  have  followed 
it.  CLuestions  of  higher  moment  are  now  in¬ 
volved — the  question  of  domestic  peace  or  civil 
war.  How  does  this  question  affect  the  people  of 
Maine,  a  frontier  State,  with  property  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  millions  afloat,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  hazards  of  foreign  aggression  ?  Is  it  for  her 
interest  to  have  the  pres/ige  of  a  strong  national 
Government,  composed  of  thirty  millions  of  ueo- 
ple,  to  guaranty  her  security,  or  to  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  every  marauder,  whose  cupidity  the 
ocean  shall  invite,  with  no  other  means  of  protec- 


tion  than  such  as  a  Government,  about  to  break 
up  in  anarchy,  can  furnish  ? 

If  the  state  of  things  now  said  to  exist  in  Kan¬ 
sas  be  permitted  to  go  on  unrestrained,  the  very 
atmosphere  will  become  rarefied  by  the  intense 
heat  of  excited  passion,  and  prejudice,  and  the 
rush  from  the  surrounding  States  will  be  in¬ 
creased,  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame  already 
ignited,  until  the  whole  «ountry  will  be  wrapt  in 
the  blaze  of  revolution.  What  can  be  done  to 
avert  this  impending  danger?  What  has  been 
attempted  ?  The  Senate  have  passed  a  bill  re¬ 
pealing  the  objectionable  and  obnoxious  territo¬ 
rial  laws,  providing  for  taking  a  new  census,  for 
a  new  classification  of  the  inhabitants  into  elec¬ 
tion  districts,  affording  every  reasonableguarantee 
for  the  enjoymentpf  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  for 
a  free  and  unbiased  expression  of  the  popular 
will.  In  this  measure  of  relief  they  have  asked 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  have  refused  that  concurrence.  The 
majority  of  the  House  are  Republicans;  it  has 
the  organization.  Upon  whom,  then,  rests  the 
responsibility?  Certainly,  not  upon  the  minor¬ 
ity,  who  voted  in  a  body  to  suspend  the  rules  to 
take  up  this  identical  bill,  when  the  Republicans, 
to  a  man,  voted  against  that  suspension.  Do  the 
Republicans  desire  to  have  the  Kansas  troubles 
adjusted  ?  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  I  believe  not, 
until  after  the  presidential  election  shall  have 
taken  place.  They  have  “  tacked  ”  to  the  Army 
bill  a  proviso  which  is  wholly  unprecedented  in 
the  history  oflegislation,  clearly  unconstitutional, 
and  one  which  they  well  knew  the  Senate  would 
never  agree  to;  evincing  a  determination  to  arrest 
the  wheels  of  Government,  unless  they  can  coerce 
the  Senate  and  the  President  into  the  adoption  of 
their  policy,  against  their  convictions  of  duty. 
Thus  Congress  stands  at  a  dead  lock ! 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  these  things  ?  The 
Army  disbanded — civil  war  rearing  its  horrid 
front — inflammatory  zealots,  running  to  and  fro  ■ 
through  the  land,  crying  “  no  union  with  slave-  j 
holders,”  embittering  the  passions  and  exciting: 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  one  section  against 
another.  Can  the  result  of  such  efforts,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  be  doubtful  in  the  mind  of  any  one  ? 
There  is  but  one  mode  of  escape,  and  that  is,  in 
the  spirit  of  our  fathers,  to  frown  indignantly  upon 
the  efforts  of  all  such  agitators,  and  endeavor  to 
quiet  the  public  mind  by  inculcating  measures  of 
pacification.  I  am  willing  to  concur  in  any  mode 
of  relief  which  shall  give  to  the  people  of  that 
Territory  a  fair  and  just  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  their  wishes,  unawed  by  threats  or  by  inva¬ 
sion  frbm  any  quarter;  and,  as  they  decide,  I  will 
abide  by  that  decision,  always  provided  they  act 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  My  own 
personal  wishes  are,  that  they  should  make  Kan¬ 
sas  a  free  State.  Those  wishes,  however  strong, 
I  hold  in  subordination  to  the  great  principles  of 
self-government.  I  prefer,  on  many  accounts, 
that  the  question,  whether  that  Territory  shall  be 
a  free  or  slave  State,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
actual  settlers  therein  rather  than  by  Congress. 
It  is,  after  all,  more  a  question  of  jurisdiction  than 
of  measures,  which  really  divides  political  parties 
— whether  Congress  or  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 


tory  shall  determine  the  question.  I  prefer  that 
the  people  should  do  it,  for  many  reasons,  p 
better  comports  with  the  principles  and  theory  of 
our  Government  for  them  to  do  so.  It  was  this 
principle  which  settled  the  great  controversy  of 
1850.  The  case  of  California  was  a  practical 
illustration  of  it.  It  worked  well  in  that  case;  and 
why  not,  tried  by  the  same  principle,  in  this  case? 
It  must  come  to  that  after  all.  Suppose  Congress 
were  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  State  under'’  her 
famous  Topeka  constitution  :  the  moment  she 
was  admitted,  it  would  be  clearly  within  her 
power  to  call  a  State  convention  and  revise  her 
constitution.  All  our  institutions  in  this  country 
have  for  their  basis  the  popular  will;  and  it  is 
illusory  and  vain  to  suppose  that  any  pernianeni 
advantage  can  be  obtained  in  either  event,  if  the 
people  are  determined  to  have  slavery.  - 

Congress  has  now  been  in  extra  session  over 
a  week;  time  and  again  has  the  Army  bill  been 
voted  upon  and  lost.  The  majority  of  the  House 
adhere  to  the  proviso  attached  to  it.  The  Senate 
strike  it  off.  The  Constitution  divides  the  powers 
of  the  Government  into  three  separate  branches, 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  This  legis¬ 
lative  proviso  usurps  both  judicial  and  executivt 
powers.  Congress  may  determine  whether  the 
Army  shall  be  greater  or  less,  or  none  at  all;  but 
when  created,  the  Constitution  confers  the  power 
of  commanding  and  locating  it  upon  the  Execii- 
utive.  Congress  may  declare  war,  and  provide 
and  maintain  an  army.  Could  Congress  attach 
to  a  supply  bill  the  direction  of  its  movements, 
or  say  what  officer  shall  command  the^Army? 
That  is  a  power  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Executive.  And  so  with  the  judiciary, 
another  distinct  branch  of  the  Government. 
To  the  civil  bill,  which  contains  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  could  the 
House  tack  a  proviso,  that  no  salary  should  be 
paid  to  a  judge  unless  he  decided  that  some  par¬ 
ticular  act  on  the  statute-book  was  null  and  void : 
If  the  pow^r  of  the  House,  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  law-making  body,  extends  to  the  length  of 
this  proviso,  it  may  control  the  action  of  the  whole 
Government.  The  nature  of  the  object  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  has  no  influence  in  determining  the 
question  of  authority.  The  object  sought  to  be 
obtained  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  itself.  That  is 
immaterial.  These  laws  in  Kansas  may  be  ever 
so  odious  and  tyrannical,  yetrthe  House  have  no 
more  power  to  “tack”  a  proviso  to  the  Army 
bill,  that  the  President  shall  not  use  the  Army  to 
enforce  them  through  the  judicial  tribunals,  than 
if  they  were  ever  so  wise  and  just.  It  is  solely  a 
question  of  constitutional  power.  Who,  then,  is 
responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  Army  bill?  Is  h 
the  party  which  has  confined  itself  within  its 
constitutional  prerogative?  or  that  party  which 
has  usurped  the  power  and  prerogative  which  the 
Constitution  vested  in  the  Chief  Magistrate? 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  im¬ 
partial  reader  of  that  sacred  instrument,  as  to 
where  the  responsibility  rests.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  Government  that  this  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  authority  of  the  Executive  has  bew 
attempted;  and  it  is  devoutly  hoped  that  itmayb* 
1  the  last.  The  country  will  judge  between  them. 


Printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Congres.sionaI  Globe. 
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Tuit  11,  1856. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Moedecai  Olivek,  from  the  Select  Committee,  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  views  of  the  minority. 

The  undersigned^  member  of  the  committee  of  three  a^ppointed  hy  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  investigate  the  state  of  afairs  in  Kansas^ 
disagreeing  with  the  views  and  conclusions  of  his  two  colleagues,  in 
the  written  statement  submitted  hy  them  touching  the  result  of  their 
investigations y  begs  leavCy  under  the  permission  of  the  House,  to 
present  a  counter- statement. 

.  The  authority  under  which  the  committee  acted  was  an  order  of 
this  House,  passed  the  19th  of  March  last,  directing  them  to  “  pro¬ 
ceed  to  inquire  into,  and  collect  evidence  in  regard  to,  the  troubles  in 
Kansas  generally,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  any  fraud  or  force  at¬ 
tempted  or  practised  in  reference  to  any  of  the  elections  which  have 
taken  place  in  said  Territory,  either  under  the  law  organizing  said 
Territory  or  any  pretended  law  which  may  be  alleged  to  have  taken 
effect  there  since  ;  and  when  the  investigation  was  completed,  to  re¬ 
port  the  evidence  so  collected  to  the  House,” 

Under  this  resolution  the  committee  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  with  as  much  dispatch  as  possible. 
Their  labors  were  closed  at  Westport,  Missouri,  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1856.  The  paper  in  the  nature  of  a  report,  drawn  up  by  the  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  undersigned  on  the  committee,  was  not  read  to  or  by 
him,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  its  contents  or  character  until  it  was 
presented  to  the  House.  It  was  not  the  expectation  of  the  under¬ 
signed  that  any  other  report  would  be  submitted  by  them  than  the 
testimony  taken.  A  full  execution  of  the  commission  of  the  House, 
he  thought,  was  the  presentation  of  the  evidence  collected.  But  as 
the  majority  of  the  committee  have  thouglit  proper  to  comment  on  the 
character  of  the  testimony,  and  to  give  their  version  of  the  substance 
of  the  facts,  which  is  altogether  at  variance  from  his  understanding 
of  both,  the  undersigned  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  follow  their 
example,  by  presenting  like  comments  on  his  part. 

It  must  have  been  apparent  to  all,  that  the  report  of  the  majority 
was  not  only  ex  parte  and  one-sided,  but  highly  partisan  in  its  char¬ 
acter  from  beginning  to  end.  This  appears  all  through  the  paper,  in 
the  manner  of  their  statement  of  all  things  referred  to  by  them,  as 
facts,  many  of  which  statements  of  facts  thus  made  rest  upon  no  evi¬ 
dence  whatever  collected  by  the  committee 
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To  justify  this  remark,  the  undersigned  will,  in  the  beginning  of 
what  he  has  to  offer,  barely  allude  to  a  few  statements  in  the  report 
of  the  majority,  from  which  its  whole  character  may  be  judged.  It 
is,  for  instance,  said  by  the  majority,  that  “a  party  under  H.  C. 
Pate,  composed  chiefly  of  citizens  of  Missouri,  were  taken  prisoners 
by  a  party  of  settlers  ;  and  while  your  committee  were  at  Westport, 
a  company,  chiefly  of  Missourians,  accompanied  by  the  sitting  dele¬ 
gate,  went  to  relieve  Pate  and  his  party,  and  a  collision  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  United  States  troops.” 

Now,  the  undersigned  afflrms  most  positively  that  this  statement  has 
not  one  particle  of  proof,  taken  before  the  committee,  to  rest  upon  ! 
There  is  no  testimony  in  the  -whole  mass  collected  by  the  committee 
on  that  matter — none  at  all.  But  the  undersigned  aflirms,  that,  in 
in  his  opinion,  and  according  to  the  best  of  his  information  and  belief, 
the  fact  is  contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  majority  ;  at  all  events, 
80  far  as  relates  to  Captain  Pate.  Since  that  report  has  been  made, 
under  indulgence  granted  by  this  House,  testimony  has  been  taken  on 
that  point,  from  which  it  is  made  very  clearly  to  appear  that  this  state¬ 
ment,  made  without  proof  in  the  first  instance,  was  founded  wholly  in 
error.  Captain  Pate  himself — a  man  of  character  and  integrity — 
swears  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  ‘‘  not  one  of  them  were  cit¬ 
izens  of  Missouri.”  This  deposition  the  undersigned  here  refers  to, 
without  spreading  it  out  at  large,  and  makes  it  a  jDart  of  his  report 
as  fully  and  completely  as  if  it  were  given  in  -full  in  this  place. 

Again.  The  statement  about  the  “  young  man  being  seized  in  the 
town  of  Atchison,  and,  under  circumstances  of  gross  barbarity,  tarred 
and  cottoned,  and  in  that  condition  sent  to  his  family,”  is  entirely 
unsustained  by  any  proof  in  the  mass  of  that  taken  by  the  committee. 
It  is  true,  testimony  was  taken  as  to  alleged  facts  of  this  character  ; 
hut  when  it  was  proposed  to  go  fully  into  the  investigation  .of  the 
whole  truth  of  such  charges,  and  not  to  rest  them  on  ex  parte  state¬ 
ments  alone,  the  majority  of  the  committee  abandoned  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  struck  out  the  testimony  which  they  had  taken.  But  the 
undersigned  has  not  time  to  go  on  with  such  specifications.  He  will 
here  barely  add,  that  all  like  statements  in  the  report,  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  Territory,  are  wholly  gratuitous  and  unsupported 
by  any  testimony  taken  by  the  committee.  For  the  correctness  of 
what  he  now  affirms,  the  undersigned  a2}peals  to  the  testimony  on  file 
and  to  counteract  the  imj)ression  of  such  statements  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  he  begs  leave  to  refer  to  the  sworn  depositions  here¬ 
unto  apjDended  and  made  part  of  his  report,  as  fully  as  if  the  same 
were  set  forth  at  large. 

The  undersigned  affirms,  most  positively  and  distinctly,  that  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  committee  contains  no  matter  going  to  dis¬ 
prove  or  deny  in  the  slightest  degree  these  great,  leading,  and  con¬ 
trolling  facts  in  the  merits  of  the  controversy  which  gave  rise  to  the 
organization  of  this  committee,  to  wit  :  that  an  election  for  a  Terri¬ 
torial  legislatuse -was  held  in  Kansas  Territory  on  the  30th  of  Marck^ 
1855,  in  pursuance  of  the  proclamation  of  A.  H.  Reeder,  governor  of 
the  Territory  under  the  organic  law  ;  that,  in  that  proclamation,  the 
time  and  places  of  voting  were  set  forth  ;  that  the  judges  of  election 
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were  appointed  by  him,  with  instructions  as  to  how  their  places  were 
to  be  filled  if  they  or  any  of  them  refused  or  failed  to  act ;  that  he 
reserved  the  power  to  himself  to  judge,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
election  returns,  and  that  he  did  so  act ;  that  the  returns  were  made 
to  him,  and  he  did  set  aside  the  election  of  hut  nine  members  of  the 
twenty-six  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  three  of  the 
thirteen  elected  to  the  council,  and  gave  his  certificate  of  election  to 
the  other  seventeen  members  of  the  house,  and  ten  members  of  the 
council,  being  a  majority  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  ;  that  he 
ordered  new  elections  in  thosp.  districts  where  he  had  set  aside  the  re¬ 
turns  ;  that  the  governor  convened  the  legislature,  thus  constituted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1855,  and  communicated  with  them 
officially  after  they  were  organized,  and  recognised  them  as  a  legally 
and  properly  constituted  law-making  body  ;  and  never,  until  August, 
1855,  after  he  was  removed  from  the  office  of  governor,  did  he  object 
to  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  legislature,  both  in  the  council 
and  in  the  house  of  representatives,  to  whom  he  had  previously  given 
certificates. 

These  great  leading  and  essential  facts,  upon  which  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  laws,  or  pretended  laios,”  of  Kansas  must  rest,  are  not 
denied,  or  even  assailed,  by  a  particle  of  testimony  taken  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and,  with  these  facts  unassailed  and  unimpeached,  it  is  be¬ 
yond  the  comprehension  of  the  undersigned  how  the  majority  could 
come  to  the  conclusion  tfiat  the  laws  passed  by  the  Territorial  legisla¬ 
ture  were  null  and  void  in  consequence  of  any  illegality,  even  if  such 
had  been  proved,  in  the  election  of  its  members.  Ail  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  that  election  were  closed  by  their  waiver  at  the  proper  time, 
and  without  an  investigation  hy  the  proper  authority.  This  is  a  well- 
fixed  principle  in  all  our  representative  institutions  ;  upon  it  they  all 
rest,  and  with  the  correctness  of  it  Governor  Eeeder  himself  seems  to 
be  duly  impressed.  This  the  testimony  clearly  discloses.  In  a  letter 
Ibund  in  the  streets  of  Lawrence,  and  proven  before  the  committee  to 
be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Governor  Reeder,  and  bearing  his  genuine 
signature,  dated  in  this  city  on  the  l‘2th  of  February,  1856,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Kansas  Territory,  he  says : 

“As  to  putting  a  set  of  laws  in  operation  in  opposition  to  the  Terri¬ 
torial  government,  my  opinion  is  confirmed  instead  of  being  shaken ; 
my  predictions  have  all  been  verified  so  far,  and  will  be  in  the  future. 
We  wilt  so  far  as  legality  is  concerned^  in  the  lorong  ;  and  that  is  no 
t/rijling  matter  j  in  so  critical  a  state  of  things,  and  in  view  of  such  Moody 
consequences.  *****!  may  speak  my  plain  and  private 
opinion  to  our  friends  in  Kansas,  for  it  is  my  duty.  But  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  you  will  see  by  my  published  letter,  I  show  no  divided  front.” 

This  letter,  and  another  also  found,  were  addressed,  as  it  is  understood, 
to  Grosvenor  P.  Lowrey,  his  friend,  and  formerly  his  private  secretary, 
while  he  was  governor  of  Kansas  ;  and  so  important  a  bearing  had  they 
upon  the  main  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  the  legality  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  and  their  enactments,  that  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
after  they  had  admitted  them  as  evidence,  as  it  was  clearly  understood 
by  all  parties,  attempted  to  reject  them.  The  following  is  their 
action  in  regard  to  them  : 
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‘‘ The  counsel  for  J.  W.  Whitfield,  having  at  Leavenworth  city 
offered  in  evidence  before  the  committee  two  letters  written  by  A.  H. 
Boeder — the  one  dated  Washington,  January  20, 1856,  the  other  dated 
Washington,  February  12,  1856 — and,  before  ofering  the  said  letters, 
their  authenticity,  both  as  to  the  signature  and  hand-writing  in  the 
body  of  said  letters,  was  proved  to  be  the  proper  hand-writing  and 
signature  of  A.  H.  Eeeder,  and  of  which  facts  the  committee  were 
satisfied  ;  but  a  majority  of  the  committee — Messrs.  Howard  and  Sher¬ 
man— not  being  satisfied,  at  the  time,  of  the  propriety  of  the  admission 
of  such  evidence,  took  the  matter  under  consideration  ;  and  now,  at 
this  day,  at  the  sitting  of  the  committee  at  Westport,  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  said  letters  as  evidence  came  up  for  consideration  and 
decision,  and  a  majority  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Sherman — Mr.  Oliver  dissenting — decline  to  receive  said  letters  in 
evidence,  and  to  be  engrafted  into  and  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  committee  in  their  investigations,  upon  the 
ground  that  they,  the  committee,  have  not  the  rightful  possession  of 
mem  ;  they  having  been  found  in  the  street,  and  being  clearly  private 
letters,  or  so  declared  to  be  by  the  majority  of  the  committee.  The 
said  majority  of  the  committee  take  no  objection  to  the  relevancy  or 
oompetency  of  said  letters  as  evidence  ;  but  place  their  objection  solely 
upon  the  grounds  above  stated,  not  denying  that  said  letters  might  be 
evidence  against  said  A.  H.  Eeeder  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  The 
committee  admit  that  the  copies  of  said  letters,  furnished  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  transcribed  into  the  evidence, 
are  true  and  genuine  copies  of  the  originals  offered  in  evidence,  and 
which  said  copies  are  hereto  appended,  marked  (A)  and  (B),  and  made 
part  of  this  protest. 

“The  counsel  for  J.  W.  Whitfield,  and  on  behalf  of  the  law  and 
order  party  in  Kansas  Territory,  offer  said  letters  in  evidence  for  the 
double  purpose  of  showing  the  opinions  and  admissions  of  A.  H. 
Reeder,  in  reference  to  the  matters  and  subjects  connected  with  the 
elections  of  the  30th  of  March,  1855,  in  the  Territory,  and  the  con¬ 
test  now  pending  between  Whitfield  and  Eeeder  in  the  House  of  Eep- 
iGsentatives,  as  well  as  to  show  the  complicity  of  A.  H.  Eeeder  in  all 
tlie  troubles  which  have  led  to  bloodshed  and  civil  war  in  the  Terri- 
tory. 

“To  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  said  committee  to  receive  said 
tleters  in  evidence  Mr.  Oliver  enters  his  pu’otest  ;  and  also  the  said 
John  AV.  AVhitfield,  by  his  attorneys,  protests  against'the  action  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee  in  refusing  the  admission  of  said  letters  in 
evidence,  as  depriving  him  of  his  just  rights  in  the  investigation 
before  the  committee,  and  in  showing  to  the  country  the  true  ground 
and  source  of  all  the  difficulties  in  Kansas  Territory. 

“J.  AV.  AA^HITFIELH. 

By  his  Attorneys, 
“AUSTIN  A.  KING, 
“JOHN  SCOTT. 

“AVestport,  Mo.,  June  7,  1856. 

“  The  above  protest  was  this  day  presented,  and  the  accompanying 
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copies  of  letters,  marked  loj  me  ‘  Exhibit  A,  accompanying  protest,’ 
and  ‘Exhibit  B,  with  protest.’ 

“WM.  A.  HOWAED, 

“  Chairman  K.  C. 

“Westport,  June  7, 1856.” 

But  the  undersigned  insists  that  they  were  not  only  competent,  but 
pertinent  to  the  main  issue  which  the  committee  were  sent  out  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  He  therefore  incorporates  copies  of  them  in  this  report ; 
he  appends  them  to  it,  and  makes  them  part  of  the  same  as  fully  as 
if  here  entered  at  large. 

These  remarks,  touching  the  general  character  of  the  majority’s 
report,  and  what  has  not  b^een  proved,  are  preliminary  to  such  com¬ 
ments  as  the  undersigned  intends  to  submit  on  the  matters  which 
were  elicited  by  the  investigation.  And  another  fact  on  the  same 
line  of  preliminary  observations,  deserving,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  is,  that  witnesses  were  examined  by  the  committee  in  but  three 
places  in  the  Territory,  to  wit ;  Lawrence,  Tecumseh,  and  Leaven¬ 
worth  city  ;  except  that  the  testimoi\y  of  Daniel  Woodson,  secretary 
of  the  Territory,  was  taken  informally  at  Lecompton,  in  regard  to  the 
loss  of  j)oll-books  in  certain  districts,  and  also  a  certain  letter  said  to 
have  been  -written  by  him.  All  the  places  in  which  witnesses  were 
examined  touching  the  election  of  the  30th  of  March,  1855,  were  in 
districts  where  the  elections  had  been  set  aside  by  Governor  Boeder 
himself,  as  before  stated.  All  the  testimony  they  took  touching  the 
elections  at  other  places,  was  given  by  witnesses  sent  for  and  exam¬ 
ined  out  of  the  vicinage  ;  and  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  testimony 
taken  at  the  instance  of  the  contestant  was  taken  at  Lawrence,  the 
great  rendezvous  of  the  malcontents  in  the  Territory.  The  object  of 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  Governor^  Beeder,  was  to 
show  that  the  election  of  the  legislature  on  the  30th  of  March  was 
carried  by  illegal  votes  from  Missouri,  notwithstanding  he  had  ofiL 
cially  adjudicated  that  question  as  governor  of  the  Territory. 

And  before  proceeding  to  notice  in  detail  the  testimony,  such  as  it 
is,  adduced  for  that  purpose,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  advert  to  some 
strange  inconsistencies  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  and  which  are 
apparent  upon  its  face.  They  say,  for  instance,  “this  unlawful  in' 
terference  has  been  continued  in  every  important  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Territory.  Every  election  has  been  controlled,  not  by  the  actual 
settlers,  but  by  citizens  of  Missouri ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  every 
officer  in  the  Territory,  from  constables  to  legislators,  except  those 
appointed  by  the  President,  owe  their  positions  to  non-resident  voters. 
None  have  been  elected  by  the  settlers,  and  your  committee  have  been 
unable  to  find  that  any  political  power  whatever,  however  unimport¬ 
ant,  has  been  exercised  by  the  people  of  the  Territory.” 

This  is  certainly  very  broad  and  sweeping  language  ;  and  who,  after 
having  heard  it  read,  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the  same  gentlemen 
admit,  in  an  after  part  of  their  report,  in  speaking  of  the  first  elec¬ 
tion  for  a  delegate  to  Congress,  November  29,  1854,  and  after  giving 
all  the  facts  in  relation  to  that  election,  that  General  Whitfield  was 
duly  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress?  They  say,  of  the  legal  vot^ 
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caM,  General  Whitfield  received  a  plurality  ”  and  was  consequently  duly 
elected.  And  if  he  was  duly  elected  by  legal  votes,  as  they  were  forced 
to  admit  from  the  evidence,  then  the  result  could  not  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  non-resident  voters. 

The  undersigned  does  not  deem  it  necessary  for  him  to  say  more 
upon  the  subject  of  that  election,  which  was  the  first  object  of  their 
inquiry. 

The  majority  admit  that  General  Whitfield  was  duly  elected  by  the 
actual  settlers  of  the  Territory,  and  those  who  were  entitled  to  vote. 
This  admission  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  their  previous  statement,  that 
no  person  had  been  elected  by  the  settlers,  and  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  find  that  any  political  power  whatever,  however  unimport¬ 
ant,  had  been  exercised  by  the  people  of  the  Territory,  Like  incon¬ 
sistencies  appear  in  their  statements  concerning  the  election  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature  on  the  30th  of  March,  185b. 

They  say  in  the  first  place,  in  relation  to  this  election,  that  compa¬ 
nies  of  mf^n  from  Missouri  ^‘’were  arranged  in  regular  parties,  and 
sent  into  every  council  district  in  the  Territory,  and  into  every  reprey 
sentative  district  but  one.  The  numbers  were  so  distributed  as  to  con¬ 
trol  the  elections  in  each  district.” 

And  then,  under  the  head  of  tenth  district,"  they  say,  this  and 
the  ‘  eighth  election  district  ’  formed  one  representative  district,  and 
was  th-e  only  one  in  which  the  invasion  from  Missouri  did  not  extend." 
But  under  the  head  of  “  twelfth  district,”  they  say,  the  election  in 
this  district  was  conducted  fairly  ;  no  complaint  was  made  that  illegal 
votes  were  cast." 

And  again,  under  the  head  of  ‘‘seventeenth  district,"  they  say, 
“the  election  in  this  district  seems  to  have  been  fairly  conducted,  and 
not  contested  at  all.  In  this  district  the  pro-slavery  party  had  a  ma¬ 
jority." 

These  contradictory  statements,  to  the  undersigned,  seem  wholly 
inexplicable,  and  he  leaves  them  for  the  majority  to  reconcile  or  ex¬ 
plain  as  best  they  may.  But  the  undersigned  affirms,  that  the  weight 
of  testimony  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  legal  voters  in  fourteen 
out  of  the  eighteen  election  districts  in  the  Territory  were  in  favor  of 
the  party  electing  a  majority  of  the  legislature,  as  returned  and  cer¬ 
tified  to  by  the  governor.  And  the  testimony  as  to  the  other  districts, 
while  it  is  contradictory  on  some  points,  is  far  from  being  conclusive 
that  a  like  majority  did  not  exist  in  them.  This,  moreover,  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  majority  itself,  without  referring  to  the  testi¬ 
mony. 

The  Territory  was  divided  into  ten  council  election  districts  and 
fourteen  representative  districts.  The  first  council  district  embraced 
the  city  of  Lawrence — ^the  stronghold  of  the  abolition  or  free-State 
party,  as  it  is  called.  In  this  council  district,  the  whole  entire  vote 
cast  for  the  free-State  ticket  was  but  255.  The  whole  number  of 
legal  voters  in  that  district,  by  the  census  in  February  before,  was 
446.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  tabular  exhibit  given  by  the 
majority  themselves.  And  it  is  also  in  proof  by  Mr.  Ladd,  one  of 
Got.  Reeder’s  main  witnesses,  that  at  least  fifty  illegal  votes  were 
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given  for  the  free-State  ticket  in  Lawrence  hy  eastern  emigrants  just 
arrived,  and  not  entitled  to  vote. 

These  figures  and  this  fact  show  that  the  free-State  ticket  did  not 
receive  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  in  this  district;  for  if  fifty  he 
taken  from  the  255  cast  for  their  ticket,  it  would  leave  only  205,  being 
61  short  of  a  majority  of  the  466  legal  voters  in  the  district.  That 
Missourians  may  have  voted  there  illegally,  does  not,  and  cannot,  vary 
this  result.  But  the  election  at  Lawrence  was  set  aside  by  Gov.  Eeeder 
for  informality  in  the  return. 

The  undersigned  has  compiled  tables,  comparing  the  votes  cast  for 
the  free-State  ticket  in  the  several  council  districts  and  representative 
districts  in  the  Territory.  This  is  taken  from  the  tables  exhibited  by 
the  majority.  It  is  part  of  their  own  showing.  In  it  will  be  seen 
the  number  of  votes  cast  in  each  district  for  the  free-State  tickets, 
compared  with  the  number  of  voters  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken 
in  each  respectively;  and  from  this  it  will  appear  that  the  free-State 
votes  fell  far  short  of  being  sufficient  to  elect  a  majority  in  either 
branch  of  the  legislature,  even  if  there  had  been  no  increase  of  voters, 
by  hona  fide  settlers,  between  the  time  the  census  was  taken  and  the 
election. 

But  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  number  of  witnesses  establishes 
the  fact  conclusively,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  that  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  hona  fide  settlers  from  the  southern  States  was  greater  in 
the  month  of  March,  after  the  census  was  .taken,  than  in  any  equal 
time  previous. 

Here  are  the  tables ; 


UEPEESENTATITE  DISTRICTS. 

COUNCIL 

DISTRICTS. 

No.  of  represen¬ 
tative  district. 

No.  of  voters  by- 
census. 

No.  of  votes  for 
free-State  tick¬ 
et. 

No.  of  represen¬ 
tatives. 

No.  of  council 
district. 

No.  of  voters  by 
census. 

No.  of  votes  for 
fi-ee-State  tick¬ 
et. 

No.  of  council- 

1 

97 

19 

1 

1 

466 

255 

2 

2 

369 

253 

3 

2 

212 

12 

1 

3 

212 

12 

2 

3 

193 

44 

1 

4 

101  i 

4 

1 

4 

442 

156 

2 

5 

92 

49 

1 

5 

253 

1 

6 

253 

35 

2 

6 

201 

140 

1 

7 

242 

152 

4 

7 

247 

1 

g 

99 

120 

1 

8 

215 

60 

1 

9 

102 

26 

1 

9 

208 

1 

10 

83 

1 

10 

468 

66 

2 

11 

47 

54 

» 

12 

215 

2 

13 

203 

2 

14 

335 

59 

3 

This  shows  that  the  aggregate  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  Territory  for 
the  free-State  ticket  fell  short  of  800,  while  the  census  shows  that  there 
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were  2 j905  legal  voters  in  the  Territory  in  the  February  previous. 
The  free-State  ticket,  therefore,  did  not  receive  one-third  of  the  legal 
voters  of  the  Territory,  even  if  all  be  excluded  from  the  account  who 
©migrated  to  the  Territory  after  the  census  was  taken. 

This  fact  was  apparent  to  the  majority  of  the  committee.  But  they 
attempted  to  break  its  force  in  two  ways  :  First,  by  comparing  the 
names  on  the  poll-books  with  those  on  the  census  returns,  from  which 
comparison  they  argue  that  only  a  fraction  over  1,300  of  the  legal 
voters  upon  the  census  returns  voted  at  that  election.  And  secondly, 
by  arguing  that  the  abolitionists  were  prevented  from  voting  by  vio¬ 
lence,  threats,  and  intimidation. 

On  the  first  point,  the  undersigned  deems  it  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  that  no  comparison  between  the  poll-books  and  the  census 
returns  was  made  except  by  districts.  Between  the  time  of  taking  the 
census  and  the  election,  settlers  had  changed  their  residence  from  one 
part  of  the  Territory  to  another,  and  doubtless  voted  in  a  place  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  in  which  they  were  registered  when  the  census  was  taken. 
The  committee  did  not  compare  the  names  on  the  poll-books  with  the 
names  on  the  census  returns  throughout  the  Territory,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  alluded  to  by  the  majority,  therefore,  by  no  means  proves  what 
they  claim  for  it. 

On  the  second  point  the  undersigned  will  barely  state  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  violence  was  resorted  to,  or  force  employed,  by 
which  men  were  prevented  from  voting  at  a  single  election  precinct  in 
the  Territory,  or  that  there  was  any  greater  disturbance  at  any  elec¬ 
tion  precinct  than  freq^uently  occurs  in  all  our  State  elections  in  ex¬ 
citing  times.  A  number  of  witnesses  on  both  sides  swear  that  men  on 
both  sides  had  arms,  guns,  pistols,  bowie-knives,  &c.,  and  made 
threats,  &c.  But  no  one  of  them  swears  that  any  one  was  prevented 
from  voting  by  the  use  of  these  weapons  in  a  single  instance,  to  the 
best  of  the  undersigned’s  recollection.  The  testimony  from  beginning 
to  end  does  not  disclose  the  fact  of  a  single  assault  and  battery  at  or 
about  the  polls,  or  on  account  of  the  side  on  which  any  one  wished  to 
vote  or  had  voted,  in  the  whole  Territory,  on  the  day  of  election. 
Some  quarrels  and  fights  occurred  at  two  or  three  places,  but  not  about 
voting,  and  not  as  many  in  the  whole  Territory  as  the  undersigned  is 
informed  occurred  at  one  precinct  in  this  city  at  the  late  municipal 
election. 

The  undersigned  will  now  take  up  and  proceed  with  the  districts  in 
their  order.  He  now  refers  to  the  election  districts.  There  were 
eighteen  of  these. 


First  Election  District. 

The  testimony  in  this  district  shows  that  a  great  many  strangers 
were  present,  some  with  wagons  and  tents  ;  that  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  prevailed.  But  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  but  a  very  few 
persons,  known  at  that  time  to  be  citizens  of  Missouri,  being  present. 
•All  else  is  hearsay,  vague  and  uncertain.  While  this  is  so,  Mr.  Sal- 
ster,  in  his  deposition  hereunto  appended  and  made  part  of  this  report, 
testifies  as  follows : 
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“  I  emigrated  into  the  Territory  of  Kansas  in  June,  1854,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lawrence,  and  have  resided  there  ever 
since.” 

‘‘My  acquaintance  was  reasonably  extensive  in  that  district.  I 
knew  about  400  voters  who  resided  in  the  district,  hut  I  did  not  know 
near  all  of  the  resident  voters  of  that  district.  So  far  as  I  know,  all 
the  resident  voters  of  that  district  were  present  and  voted.” 

“At  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  30th  March,  1855,  there  was  a 
majority  of  pro-slavery  residents  in  the  Lawrence  district.  I  was  well 
acquainted  in  the  district.  There  were  about  200  free-State  resident 
voters  in  that  district,  and  there  were  from  300  to  400  pro-slavery 
voters  at  the  polls  that  day,  whom  I  knew  to  he  residents  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  and  a  great  many  of  them  voted  in  my  presence,  and  the  others 
\  told  me  they  had  voted.” 

Besides  this,  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  shows  that  a  large  im¬ 
migration  of  hona  fide  settlers  from  Missouri  came  into  the  district 
after  the  census  was  taken,  and  before  the  election.  (1)  The  parties, 
says  one  witness,  were  pretty  nearly  divided — perhaps  more  of  the 
free-State  than  pro-slavery  party ;  hut  the  free-State  party  were  di¬ 
vided,  and  many  voted  for  the  pro-slavery  candidates.  (2)  There  was 
no  intimidation  or  force  used  to  prevent  any  of  the  free-State  party 
from  voting,  and  all  could  have  voted  who  wished  to  vote. (3)  In  the 
afternoon  some  one  hundred  men,  who  had  come  in  with  Dr.  Charles 
Robinson  from  the  east,  marched  over  to  the  polls  and  voted  the  free- 
State  ticket.  (4)  They  were  said  to  have  come  into  the  Territory  that 
very  day.  (5) 

From  this  testimony,  it  is  difficult  for  the  undersigned  to  see  how 
the  majority  of  the  committee  could  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  arrived,  that  even  in  the  Lawrence  district  there  was  a  majority 
of  the  legal  voters  for  the  free-State  ticket. 

Second  District. 

In  regard  to  this  district,  the  testimony  is  conflicting  and  contra¬ 
dictory  ;  hut  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  under¬ 
signed,  shows  that  there  were  many  settlers  came  into  this  district 
after  the  census  was  taken,  and  before  the  March  election.  On  the 
morning  of  election  the  free-State  judges  took  arms  with  them  into 
the  judges’  room.  The  free-Stafe  men,  under  the  lead  of  Judge 
Wakefield,  took  possession  of  the  polls,  and  required  all  the  pro¬ 
slavery  men  to  he  sworn  without  discrimination,  and  did  not  swear  any 
free-State  men.  The  pro-slavery  residents  olDjected  to  this,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  both  parties  ought  to  he  sworn  alike.  After  some  time 
the  free-State  judges  resigned,  and  other  judges  were  selected  by  the 
crowd.  No  intimidation  was  used  to  prevent  the  free-State  men  from 
v<rting,  but  all  were  asked  to  come  up  and  vote.  The  pro-slavery 


(1.)  Horatio  Owens,  James  Wlritlock,  A.  B.  Wade. 
(2.)  James  Whitlock,  A.  B.  Wade. 

(3.)  Horatio  Owens,  J.  Whitlock,  A.  B.  Wade. 

(4.(  J.  Whitlock,  A.  B.  Wade,  J.  M.  Banks. 

(5.)  James  Whitlock,  JohnM.  Banks. 
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ticket  had  a  majority  in  the  district,  as  the  free-State  party  were  not 
united  on  their  ticket.  (6)  In  addition  to  the  general  testimony  re¬ 
lating  to  this  district,  the  undersigned  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  especially  to  the  testimony  of  Parris  Ellison,  one  of  the 
judges  to  hold  said  election,  appointed  hy  Grovernor  Reeder  himself, 
which  deposition,  with  others  in  relation  to  the  election  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  is  hereunto  appended  and  made  part  of  this  report.  Mr.  Elli¬ 
son,  in  his  deposition,  among  other  things,  says  : 

“  The  undersigned,  Parris  Ellison,  states  on  oath  :  That  I  em¬ 
igrated  from  Missouri  to  Kansas,  and  settled  at  Douglas,  the 
second  district,  in  October,  1854,  and  have  resided  there  ever  since. 
I  was  present  at  the  election  held  at  Mr.  Burson’s,  in  the  second  dis¬ 
trict,  on  the  30th  March,  1855.  I  was  appointed  hy  Governor  Reeder 
as  one  of  the  judges,  and  Mr.  Burson  and  Mr.  Ramsay,  I  think,  were 
the  other  two.  We  met  at  Mr.  Burson’s  house  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  hour  to  open  the  polls.  Mr.  Burson  was  a  magistrate,  ap¬ 
pointed  hy  Governor  Reeder,  and  he  qualified  me  and  qualified 
Ramsay.  Ramsay  qualified  Burson.  We  appointed  the  clerks,  and 
qualified  them.  George  W.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  clerks.  My  son 
Parris  was  very  sick  at  the  time,  and  I  wanted  to  resign.  I  proposed 
to  resign  if  the  other  judges  would  permit  me  to  name  a  man  to  serve 
in  my  place.  Judge  Wakefield,  one  of  the  candidates  on  the  free- 
State  ticket,  was  in  the  room,  and  interfered,  telling  the  judges  that 
they  had  power  to  name  the  man.  They  refused  to  let  me  appoint  a 
man  in  my  place,  and  I  determined  to  serve,  and  did  serve.  I  re¬ 
marked  to  the  other  judges  that  we  were  sworn  to  act  impartially 
during  the  whole  day.  They  said.  Yes  ;  we  are  sworn  to  act  impar¬ 
tially.  We  agreed  that,  inasmuch  as  they  knew  a  great  many  voters 
ti.at  I  did  not  know,  and  I  knew  a  great  many  that  they  did  not 
know,  that  those  whom  I  knew  should  vote  without  swearing,  and 
those  whom  they  knew  I  would  not  require  of  them  to  he  sworn.  Under 
this  agreement  we  commenced  the  election.  After  some  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  votes  were  taken,  the  pro-slavery  party  had  some  two  to 
one  against  the  free-State  party.  The  other  two  judges  began  to  grum- 
kie.  Dr.  Brooks  came  up  to  vote.  I  knew  Dr.  Brooks  had  a  claim 
in  that  district,  and  had  been  on  it,  and  had  puf  a  house  on  it. 

Dr.  Brooks  was  a  single  man,  and  afterwards  brought  his  mother 
there,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since.  At  the  time  of  the  election  Dr. 
Brooks  claimed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  district.  I  knew  him  to_  be  a 
resident,  and  under  our  agreement  I  wanted  to  take  his  vote  without 
^wearing,  but  the  other  two  judges  refused  to  take  his  vote  unless  he 
would  swear;  this  he  refused  to  do,  because  he  said  that  he  had 
understood  that,  under  the  agreement,  if  Mr.  Ellison  took  his  vote 
without  requiring  him  to  swear,  that  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
The  other  two  judges  still  "refused  to  take  his  vote.  The  doctor 
stood  at  the  window  a  long  time,  and  said,  that  unless  they  would  let 
Mm  vote,  as  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  district,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  previous,  no  other  man  should  vote  there  that  day.  I  told  them 
that  if  they  refused  his  vote  it  would  create  a  fuss  and  confusion,  and 


(6.)  George  W.  Ward. 
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that  it  would  be  violating  the  agreement  made  before  the  election  be¬ 
gan  ;  but  still  refused.  Sherman  Woffal  then  came  up  to  vote  ;  but 
they  refused  to  take  his  vote  without  swearing.  Sherman  said  that 
he  could  prove  by  me  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  district,  and  had 
been  a  citizen  of  the  district  from  the  fall  before.  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Woffal  was  a  resident  of  the  district,  for  he  was  living  there  when  I 
went  to  the  district  to  live.  I  bought  hay  of  Mr.  Woffal  before  the 
election,  which  he  had  made  and  cured  the  summer  before.  They 
still  refused  to  let  him  vote,  unless  he  would  swear.  He  refused  to 
swear  because  they,  the  judges,  would  not  let  him  prove  his  residence. 
He  said  he  would  not  swear.  I  had  not,  up  to  this  time,  objected  to 
any  of  the  persons  that  came  up  to  vote  which  the  other  two  judges 
said  they  knew.  I  had  kept  the  agreement  made  between  us  to  the 
word  and  letter.  On  account  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  other 
two  judges,  a  fuss  and  confusion  arose  in  the  crowd  outside  of  the  house. 
While  the  fuss  was  going  on,  I  proposed  to  adjourn,  as  I  told  them  I 
thought  it  would  be  over  in  half  an  hour  or  so.  Mr.  Burson,  there¬ 
upon,  adjourned  for  half  an  hour.  He  proclaimed  the  adjournment 
aloud.  I  told  each  one  of  the  judges  to  pick  up  a  poll-book.  I  took 
the  ballot-box,  which  one  of  the  judges  tried  to  take  from  me.  I 
think  it  was  Eamsay,  but  am  not  certain.  Sharp  words  passed  be¬ 
tween  us,  but  I  kept  the  ballot-box,  and  they  took  the  poll-books  and 
went  off.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Jones  asked  me  where  the  poll- 
books  were?  I  told  him  that  Burson  and  Eamsay  had  taken  then] 
off.  He  followed  them,  and  brought  the  poll-books  back.  I  waited 
until  the  half  hour  had  expired,  and  the  other  two  judges  did  not 
come  back.  I  waited  ten  minutes  longer.  I  called  them  ;  but  they 
did  not  come.  I  called  them  again,  and  they  did  not  appear.  I  told 
the  people  that  I  would  wait  five  or  ten  minutes  longer,  and  if  the 
other  two  judges  did  not  come  they  would  have  a  right  to  select  two 
men  to  act  in  their  places.  I  waited  ten  minutes  and  they  did  not 
come,  and  the  people  elected  two  men  to  act  in  their  places,  namely, 
Sherman  Woffal  and  Frank  Labay.  They  were  qualified.  I  asked 
Mr.  Taylor  to  repeat  the  oath  to  them,  which  he  did  ;  but,  by  mis¬ 
take,  Mr.  Taylor  signed  the  oath  instead  of  myself.  Mr.  Taylor  had 
been  sworn  in  as  a  clerk  by  Mr.  Burson  and  Mr.  Eamsay.  MessM. 
Woffal  and  Labay  and  I  then  opened  the  polls,  and  the  election 
went  off  quietly  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  We  kept  the 
polls  ojoen  until  6  o’clock  in  the  evening,.  Andrew  McDonald  was 
the  pro-slavery  candidate  for  council,  and  Judge  Wakefield  was  the 
free-State  candidate  for  council.  0.  H.  Brown  and  Mr.  Ward  were 
the  pro-slavery  candidates  for  the  house  of  representatives,  and  Jesse 
was  one  of  the  free-State  candidates  for  the  house,  and  the  other 
I  do  not  remember.  All  the  votes  received  after  we  began  the 
second  time  were  for  the  pro-slavery  candidates.  The  ballot-box 
which  I  took  possession  of  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  I  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  and  did  not  open  it  until  6  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
It  was  then  opened  in  presence  of  the  other  two  judges,  who  haxl 
been  selected  by  the  people,  and  the  clerks.  The  ballots  were  count¬ 
ed,  and  there  were  twenty-one  votes  for  the  pro-slavery  ticket,  and 
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twelve  votes  for  tlie  free-State  ticket.  When  we  commenced  tke 
election  the  second  time,  we  got  another  hallot-box. 

“When  I  got  there  in  the  morning,  there  were  some  thirty  or  forty 
men  present  about  the  house,  and  when  I  went  into  the  house  I  saw 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  guns  standing  in  one  corner  of  the  house, 
which  had  been  brought  there  by  the  free-State  men.  When  the 
adjournment  took  place,  the  guns  were  taken  away  by  the  free-State 
men.  These  guns  were  all  the  guns  that  I  saw  on  the  ground.  I 
did  not  see  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  pro-slavery  man  that  day.  There 
was  no  charge  made  with  either  guns  or  pistols  or  other  weapons  at 
the  window,  nor  were  there  any  threats  of  violence  made  by  the  pro- 
slavery  men.  There  was  no  violence  committed  by  the  pro-slavery 
men  there  that  day  to  the  judges,  nor  were  there  any  threats  of 
violence  offered,  as  I  saw.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  pull  out 
Ms  watch  and  say  to  the  judges,  Ramsay  and  Burson,  that  he  would 
give  them  five  minutes  to  resign,  nor  did  I  hear  him  afterwards  say 
to  them  that  he  would  give  them  one  minute  to  resign.  If  this  had 
occurred,  I  should  have  seen  and  heard  it,  for  I  was  in  the  house  all 
the  time,  and  was  at  the  door  when  these  two  judges  came  out.  I 
did  not  see  Samuel  Jones  in  the  house  at  any  time  while  Ramsay  and 
Burson  were  there.  In  my  neighborhood  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  settlers  there,  and  at  the  time  of  the  election  and  before.  The 
residents  were  almost  all  pro-slavery.  From  what  I  knew  myself, 
and  the  information  received  from  the  census  taker  and  others,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  pro-slavery  party  had  a  decided  majority  in  the 
second  district." 

This  is  the  district  in  which  it  is  represented  that  sheriff  Jones 
figured  so  conspicuously.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Ellison  clearly  dis¬ 
proves  all  such  allegations.  Other  depositions,  herewith  filed  and 
made  part  of  this  report,  fully  confirm  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ellison. 

Third  District. 

The  testimony  in  relation  to  this  district  is,  that  the  pro-slavery 
party  had  a  majority  among  the  actual  settlers  of  the  district. (7) 

Fourth  District. 

The  testimony  in  relation  to  this  district  shows  that  the  pro-slavery 
party  had  a  majority  among  the  actual  settlers. (8) 

Fifth  District. 

In  this  district  the  testimony  goes  to  show  that  there  was  a  major* 
itj^  for  the  free-State  party. 


Sixth  District. 

The  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  pro-slavery  party  had  a  major- 


(7.)  Gteo.  Hobnes. 

A.  g.  Johnson,  T.  Mockbee. 
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ity  of  the  actual  settlers  in  this  district,  and  also  that  most  of  the  free- 
State  men  voted  for  the  pro-slavery  candidates. (9) 

Seventh  Distrct. 

The  testimony  shows  that  the  pro-slavery  party  had  a  majority 
amon;^  the  actual  settlers  in  this  district. (10) 

Eighth  District. 

As  to  this  district,  no  testimony  was  taken  on  either  side,  so  far 
as  the  undersigned  now  remembers. 

Ninth  District. 

The  testimony  shows  that  in  this  district  the  pro-slavery  party 
were  in  the  majority  among  the  actual  settlers. (11) 

Tenth  District. 

The  testimony  shows  that  the  election  was  conducted  fairly  in  this 
district,  and  the  result  would  not  have  he6n  changed  by  the  rejection 
of  all  the  illegal  votes  on  both  sides. 

Eleventh  District. 

In  this  district  there  is  no  evidence  to  impeach  the  correctness  of  the 
election  returns  as  made  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  governor. 

^  Twelfth  District. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  impeach  the  correctness  of  the  returns  of 
election  for  this  district. 


Thirteenth  District. 

The  evidence  shows  that  there  was  a  pro-slavery  majority  of  the 
actual  residents  in  this  district,  and  that  there  was  no  force  or  intimi¬ 
dation  used  to  prevent  free-State  men  from  voting.  (12) 

Fourteenth  District. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  pro-slavery  party  was  largely  in  the 
majority  among  the  actual  residents  in  this  district ;  that  the  election 
was  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  that  no  intimidation  was  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  one  from  voting.  (13) 


(9)  Wm.  Barbee,  Joseph  C.  Anderson,  S.  A.  Williams,  T.  B.  Arnett. 

(10)  C.  A.  Linkenanger,  Andrew  Johnson. 

(11)  C.  E.  Mobley,  Thomas  Reynolds. 

(12)  Wm.  Tebbs,  0.  H.  Tebbs,  and  others. 

As)  W.  P.  Richardson,  Willard  P.  HaU,  J.  H.  Whitehead,  J.  P.  Blair,  and  others. 
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Fifteenth  District. 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  this  district  shows  that  the  pro-slaver 
party  were  largely  in  the  majority  among  the  actual  residents — prob¬ 
ably  ten  to  one — and  that  there  was  no  force  or  intimidation  used  to 
prevent  any  man  from  voting. (14) 

Sixteenth  District. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  election  in  this  district  was  conducted 
peaceably  and  quietly,  and  no  intimidation  or  force  used  to  prevent 
any  one  from  voting.  There  was  a  decided  pro-slavery  majority 
among  the  actual  settlers  in  this  district.  (15) 

Seventeenth  District. 

The  evidence  shows  that  in  this  district  the  election  was  conducted 
peaceably  and  quietly,  and  that  the  pro-slavery  party  were  in  the 
majority  among  the  actual  settlers.  (16) 

Eighteenth  District. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  election  was  conducted  peaceably  and 
quietly,  and  that  there  was  a  decided  pro-slavery  majority  among  the 
actual  settlers  in  this  district.  (17) 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  testimony  taken  before  the  committee, 
what  the  undersigned  has  affirmed  in  relation  to  these  several  districts 
will  be  found  to  be  sustained  by  the  proof.  And  from  all  the  testi¬ 
mony  collected,  when  compared  and  weighed  properly,  the  under¬ 
signed  feels  confident  that  it  will  appear  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
not  only  that  General  Whitfield  was  duly  elected,  by  the  actual 
and  hona  fide  residents,  a  delegate  to  Congress  at  the  first  election, 
in  iJTovember,  1854,  but  that  the  free-State  party  was  in  the  minority 
in  the  Territory  at  the  March  election  in  1855,  for  members  of  the 
legislature;  and  that  that  election  was  not  carried  either  by  force, 
violence,  or  non-residents,  but  that  a  majority  of  the  legislature  was 
duly  elected  as  certified  to  by  the  governor,  and  was  properly  consti¬ 
tuted  as  a  law-making  body ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  laws 
passed  by  them,  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory,  are  valid  ; 
and,  as  a  further  consequence,  that  the  sitting  delegate,  having  been 
duly  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  under  a  Territorial  law  thus 
passed,  is  entitled  to  a  seat  on  this  floor  as  such. 

And  having  gone  through  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  under¬ 
signed  now  beg  leave  to  refer  to  other  matters  alluded  to  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  committee  in  their  report.  They  speak  of  a  certain  secret 
political  society  formed  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  known  by  different 


(14)  John  "W.  Martin,  N.  Williams. 

(15)  W.  G.  Matthias,  L.  J.  Eastin,  E.  E.  Rees,  Amos  Eees,  A.  T.  Pattie,  0.  H.  Day,  A, 
McAnley,  and  others. 

(16)  Cyprian  Chouteau,  Eev.  T.  Johnson. 

(17)  E.  L.  Kirk,  J.  W.  Foreman. 
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names,  sucli  as  “Social  Band,”  “Friends’  Societj,”  “Blue  Lodge,” 
“  Sons  of  the  South” — the  object  of  which  was  to  send  emigrants  into 
Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  slave  State. 

In  reply  to  this  part  of  their  report  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  the  evidence  shows  that  these  organizations  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  similar  and  other  organizations,  first  started 
at  the  east  and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  the  Territory 
with  persons  for  the  avowed  object  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State, 
and  in  this  way  ultimately  affecting  injuriously  the  institutions  of 
Missouri. 

The  first  society  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nehraska  bill.  It  was 
composed  of  members  of  Congress  of  both  branches,  and  others. 

The  undersigned  refers,  in  this  connexion,  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Mace,  a  member  from  Indiana,  which  is  appended  to 
this  report  and  made  part  thereof.  In  his  deposition  he  states  that 
such  an  association  was  formed  in  Washington  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nehraska  act.  It  was  called  the  Kansas  Aid 
Society,  the  members  of  which  subscribed  various  sums  of  money,  he 
himself  subscribing  $50  or  $100,  he  is  not  certain  which  amount.  The 
object  of  the  movement  was  to  induce  persons  to  go  to  Kansas  who 
would  make  that  their  home,  and  who  would  at  all  elections  vote 
against  the  institution  of  slavery.  Mr.  Goodrich,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  from  Massachusetts,  was  the  president  of  the 
society. 

Soon  after  this  society  was  formed,  other  societies  were  formed  in 
the  eastern  States  for  the  same  object ;  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  send¬ 
ing  persons  to  Kansas  to  control  the  elections  there.  A  society  of  this 
kind  formed  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  commenced  sending  emigrants 
to  Kansas  for  this  avowed  object.  To  show  the  object  of  this  last- 
named  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  the  undersigned  begs  leave  to  refer  to 
a  letter  written  by  Thomas  H.  Webb,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
company,  and  which  is  among  the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee. 
It  is  as  follows : 


Boston,  August  14,  1854. 

Dear  Sir  :  By  the  pamphlet  mailed  you,  much  of  the  informatiot; 
which  you  desire  can  be  obtained. 

The  next  party  will  leave  here  on  the  29th  inst.,  at  quarter  past 
2  p.  m.  ;  they  will  go  via  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St. 
iiouis,  and  will  disembark  at  Kansas  City,  near  the  mouth  of  Kansas 
river.  The  fare  through  will  be  about  $25  for  first-class  accommoda¬ 
tions;  meals  extra,  which  need  not  cost,  on  an  average,  more  than 
twenty  cents.  Each  person  is  allowed  100  pounds  of  baggage,  and  for 
all  excess  will  be  liable  to  pay  about  $3  per  100.  Children  under 
three  years  will  be  taken  free ;  between  three  and  twelve,  pay  half- 
price.  No  pledges  are  required  from  those  who  go  ;  but  as  our  prin¬ 
ciples  are  known,  we  trust  those  who  differ  from  us  will  be  honest 
enough  to  take  some  other  route. 
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Tlie  agent  who  located  our  pioneer  party  will  accompany  the  next 
one,  and  furnish  all  requisite  information. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  H.  WEBB, 

Sec,  Em.  Aid 

A.  Jennings,  Provincefoivn,  Mass. 

The  undersigned  also  refers  to  a  pamphlet  admitted  in  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  from  which  he  submits  the  following  extracts : 

“  The  Pioneer  Party. — Charles  H.  Branscomb,  esq. ,  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agents,  went  up  with  the  pioneer  party,  and  located  them  on  a 
beautiful  tract  of  land  previously  selected  by  him  as  an  advantageous 
position  for  a  town-site.  This  spot  is  situated  six  miles  above  the 
Wakarusa,  a  tributary  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  about  thirty-five  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  latter  stream,  on  its  south  side.  For  a  brief 
description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  paragraph  commencing  on 
page  eleven,  and  continued  on  page  twelve,  of  this  pamphlet. 

Mr.  B.  travelled  in  various  sections  of  the  Territory,  and  says  it  is 
impossible  for  one  who  has  not  been  in  that  region  to  conceive  of  its 
beauty  and  fertility  ;  he  confirms  all  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  respecting  it  in  our  pamphlet. 

“  The  second  party  left  this  city  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  August. 
They  reached  Kansas  City  September  6th,  and  entered  the  Territory 
under  the  guidance  of  Charles  Eobinson  and  S.  L.  Pomeroy,  agents  of 
the  company.  They  were  cordially  received  by  the  pioneer  party, 
and  have  made  a  joint  settlement  at  the  beautiful  site  selected  by  Mr. 
Branscomb. 

The  third  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Branscomb,  (who  has 
returned  twice  from  Kansas  since  July,)  left  Boston  September  26th. 
It  numbered  eighty-six  persons,  to  which  accessions  were  made  at 
Worcester,  Eochester,  and  elsewhere  westward.  Messrs.  Pomeroy 
and  Eobinson  are  making  great  exertions  to  accommodate  the  parties 
for  the  winter,  and  to  provide  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  houses 
in  the  spring.  This  pressure  of  business  involves  a  large  expenditure, 
which  their  experience  will  enable  them  to  make  with  prudence  and 
discretion.  But  their  drafts  cannot  be  met  with  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees,  unless  ‘  material  aid'  furnished  by  those  who 
wish  for  success  to  the  enterprise  shall  be  very  much  greater  than  it 
has  been  thus  far. 

“  The  fourth  party  left  this  city  the  ITth  of  October.  It  numbered 
123  individuals,  to  which  sixty  were  added  at  Worcester,  a  number  at 
Springfield,  Albany,  Eochester,  and  Buffalo.  At  Chicago  a  large  ac¬ 
cession  was  anticipated,  and  ere  leaving  St.  Louis  the  number  will 
exceed  250.” 

This  was  all  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1854,  and  prior  to  the  first 
election  for  a  delegate  to  Congress,  in  November  of  that  year. 
Whatever  organizations,  therefore,  were  formed  in  Missouri,  of  the 
cliaracter  alluded  to  by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  were  formed 
solely  and  expressly  for  the  purj>ose  of  counteracting  those  organiza¬ 
tions  previously  formed  elsewhere.  This  the  testimony  abundantly 
proves. 
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The  testimonj  also  shows  that  emigrants  going  out  under  those 
and  similar  organizations  were  supplied  with  arms  and  munitions  of 
war.  G-reat  numhers  of  Sharpe’s  rifles  and  several  pieces  of  artillery 
•were  sent  to  the  Territory.  And  if  arms  were  taken  by  emigrants 
from  Missouri,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  defence  against  arms 
in  the  hands  of  emigrants  from  other  quarters. 

The  testimony  shows  that  large  numbers  of  persons  sent  out  by 
these  eastern  societies  went  into  the  Territory  during  the  month  of 
March,  just  before  the  election,  declaring  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
vote  ;  that  they  came  there  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  a  few  days  after 
the  election,  great  numbers  of  these  persons  were  seen  returning  to 
the  north  and  east,  saying,  many  of  them,  that  they  had  voted.*  The 
testimony  also  shows  that  a  large  number  of  Missourians  went  over 
to  the  Territory  on  the  day  of  election,  merely  to  prevent  illegal 
voting  on  the  part  of  these  eastern  emigrants,  and  few  of  the^ 
Missourians,  and  only  a  few,  are  proven  to  have  voted,  and  their 
names  given,  by  the  testimony  j  not  as  many  in  all  as  those  of  the 
eastern  emigrants,  who  it  is  proven  voted  illegally  at  Lawrence. 

The  majority  of  your  committee  in  their  report  say,  that  the  only 
cause  of  the  hostilities  in  the  Territory  was  the  known  desire  of  the 
citizens  of  Lawrence  to  make  Kansas  a  free  State,  and  their  repug¬ 
nance  to  laws  imposed  upon  them  by  non-residents.  ^ 

The  undersigned,  however,  is  unable  to  concur  with  them  in  that 
allegation.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms,  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  that  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Kansas,  from  its  organization  down  to  the  present  time,  is  to 
to  be  found,  first,  as  before  stated,  in  the  various  organizations  of 
members  of  Congress,  and  in  the  northern  and  eastern  States,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  colonizing  the  Territory  with  persons  of  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiments,  to  the  end  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State  5 
secondly,  that  finding  themselves  defeated  and  thwarted  in  their  pur¬ 
pose  of  electing  a  legislature  in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State, 
as  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  report,  being  chagrined  and  morti¬ 
fied,  they,  the  anti-slavery  party  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  in  a  fit 
of  desperation,  determined  to  set  themselves  up  in  opposition  to,  and 
in  resistance  of,  the  laws  passed  by  the  Kansas  legislature,  and  to 
resist  them  to  a  ‘‘bloody  issue,”  if  necessary  to  their  defeat  and  utter 
subversion.  Indeed,  the  undersigned  affirms,  that  even  before  the 
legislature  convened,  there  were  propositions  made  to  form  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  military  character,  to  resist  any  and  all  laws  which  might 
be  enacted  by  that  legislature,  by  force  of  arms,  even  should  such 
resistance  result  in  the  subversion  of  the  government  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  to  the  peril  of  the  Union  itself. 

In  proof  of  this  allegation,  the  undersigned  begs  leave  to  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  J.  N.  0.  P.  Wood,  which  is  as  follows : 

“I  came  into  the  Territory  first  about  the  1st  of  April,  1854;  I 
located  permanently  in  Lawrence  about  the  7th  of  October,  1854 ;  I 
resided  there  until  some  time  the  last  of  March,  or  the  1st  of  April 
last,  and  then  I  went  to  Lecompton.  About  the  time  1  came  there, 

«F.  M.  Mahan,  H.  M.  Blossom,  and  others. 
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there  was  considerable  difl&cnlty  between  what  was  called  the  Law¬ 
rence  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Robinson  was  president,  and  the  set¬ 
tlers  that  were  not  members  of  this  association.  The  members  of  the 
association  held  a  meeting  two  or  three  evenings  after  I  got  there,  and 
elected  a  judge,  and  a  Mr.  G-rover  marshal,  and  organized  a  compa¬ 
ny,  which  I  think  they  called  the  ‘  shot-gun  battalion,’  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  persons  that  did  not  belong  to  their  association 
from  settling  about  the  place,  and  taking  timber  and  stone  from  the 
claims  of  those  who  did  live  there.  They  said  there  was  no  law  in 
the  Territory  ;  that  the  organic  act  was  unconstitutional — made  so  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  ;  and  that  they  intended  to  form 
an  association,  and  make  and  enforce  their  own  laws,  irrespective  of 
the  laws  of  Congress,  until  there  could  be  a  change  in  Congress,  by 
which  the  Missouri  compromise  could  be  restored,  and  the  organic  act 
set  aside. 

“  There  was  no  open  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  until 
Governor  Reeder  appointed  justices  of  the  peace,  and  one  or  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  were  arrested.  They  refused  to  recognise  the 
power  ol  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  refused  to  attend  as  witnesses, 
and  would  only  attend  their  own  provisional  court,  as  they  termed  it. 

“  When  the  legislature  was  about  to  be  elected,  they  held  a  meet¬ 
ing,  and  brought  out  their  candidates.  After  the  legislature  waa 
elected,  and  before  they  met,  there  were  several  meetings  held  in 
Lawrence,  and  at  those  meetings  they  passed  resolutions  declaring 
they  would  submit  to  no  laws  passed  by  that  legislature.  This  was  what 
was  called  the  Lawrence  association,  different  from  the  town  associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  composed  of  men  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Emigrant  Aid  society,  and  Dr.  Robinson  was  at  the  head  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Many  belonging  to  this  association  lived  in  different  parts 
of  the  Territory.  They  were  allowed  to  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the 
association,  which  I  sometimes  attended,  and  those  who  were  not 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  association  were  not  allowed  to  vote  or 
debate  at  their  meetings.  Some  of  them  lived  at  Ossawatomie,  To¬ 
peka,  Manhattan,  and  other  places  in  the  Territory.  They  resolved 
not  to  obe)^  the  laws  that  would  be  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  only 
obey  their  own  provisional  laws  until  they  could  form  a  provisional 
government  for  the  Territory. 

“  The  first  general  meeting,  while  the  legislature  was  in  session, 
was  held  in  Lawrence  in  July  or  August,  1855.  Before  that  time 
their  meetings  had  been  of  the  association  ;  but  this  was  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  meeting.  That  was  the  first  meeting  at  which  I  recollect  hear¬ 
ing  Colonel  Lane  take  ground  in  opposition  to  the  laws  that  the  legis¬ 
lature,  then  in  session,  should  pass.  All  the  public  speakers  that  I 
heard  there,  said  they  did  not  intend  to  obey  the  laws  that  should  be 
passed,  but  intended  to  form  a  provisional  government  for  themselves. 
After  the  legislature  adjourned,  the  first  meeting  at  which  I  heard 
any  declarations  with  regard  to  the  resistance  of  the  laws  was  held 
at  Blanton’s  bridge.  Col.  Lane,  Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr.  John  Hutchin¬ 
son  addressed  the  meeting,  urging  the  people  to  resist  the  laws,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  might. 

“In  private  conversation  with  those  men,  they  always  expressed 
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their  determination  to  resist  the  laws,  and  said  the  officers  and  posse 
should  not  enforce  the  laws.  They  said  they  had  a  new  code  of  laws 
called  Sharpe’s  Eevised  Statutes,  and  they  were  going  to  use  them  in 
preference  to  any  others.  It  was  a  common  remark,  that  they  would 
use  Sharpe’s  revised  statutes  in  preference  to  any  others. 

“  I  think  the  first  box  of  rifles  came  there  marked  Revised  Statutes. 
I  think  after  Mr.  Dietzler  came  hack  he  said  he  brought  the  rifles 
with  him.  When  they  were  brought  to  Lawrence  they  wanted  to  put 
them  in  my  warehouse.  They  were  lying  at  my  door,  and  I  inquired 
what  they  were,  and  Mr.  Salter,  who  was  keeping  the  warehouse  for 
me,  said  they  were  emigrant  aid  guns.  I  objected  to  their  being  put 
in  my  warehouse,  and  they  were  taken  and  put  in  Mr.  Simpson’s 
office.  I  told  them  I  would  not  be  the  first  to  harbor  guns  brought 
there  for  revolution. 

‘‘I  often  expostulated  wdth  Lane,  Robinson,  and  others,  both  pub¬ 
licly  and  privately,  as  to  their  course,  and  addressed  the  meeting  at 
Blanton’s  bridge  in  opposition  to  their  course.  They  said  they  would 
resist  the  laws  regardless  of  consequences. 

“  The  next  public  meeting  I  recollect  of  was  the  Big  Springs  con-, 
vention.  At  that  convention  I  had  but  little  conversation,  except 
with  G-overnor  Reeder  and  Judge  Johnson.  Prior  to  the  meeting 
several  days,  Governor  Reeder  came  up  to  our  place.  I  heard  that 
he  was  urging  the  people  to  resist  the  laws,  and  do  so  by  setting  a 
different  day  for  the  election  of  delegate  to  Congress,  on  which  he 
should  be  voted  for.  I  called  on  him  at  his  room,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  recommended  that  course,  and  he  said  that  he  had  intended 
to  have  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  but  upon  reflection  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  they  would  take  that  course  at  the  convention,  he 
would  be  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  had  returned  from  Kansas 
City,  where  he  had  taken  his  trunks  and  baggage.  He  said  he  had 
understood  since  he  came  there  that  Lane,  Roberts,  and  others,  would 
be  candidates  before  the  convention  ;  but  if  they  would  withdraw, 
and  the  course  he  had  indicated  was  taken,  he  would  be  a  candidate 
for  Congress.  He  said  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  bring 
the  matter  before  Congress,  and  with  the  majority  they  had  then  in 
Congress  against  the  democratic  party  he  thought  he  could  succeed 
in  ousting  General  Whitfield  if  elected. 

“  A  meeting  was  held  in  Lawrence,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  that 
a  different  day  should  be  fixed  upon  for  the  election  ;  and  the  candi¬ 
dates  who  were  there — Robinson,  Lane,  and  some  others — agreed  to 
withdraw  in  favor  of  Governor  Reeder.  This  was  four  or  five  days 
before  the  Big  Springs  convention. 

“  I  rode  up  to  that  convention  in  company  with  General  Pomeroy, 
who  invited  me  to  go  up  with  him.  At  the  convention  I  had  another 
conversation  with  Governor  Reeder.  We  had  always  been  on  the 
most  intimate  terms,  and  I  talked  with  him  as  I  would  with  any 
friend.  I  talked  with  him,  and  said  that  I  thought  that  by  taking 
that  course,  and  thereby  repudiating  the  laws,  it  would  bring  a  state 
of  anarchy  upon  the  Territory  that  he  nor  I  would  probably  live  to 
see  the  end  of.  I  said  it  would  be  opening  the  door  and  giving  an 
invitation  to  outlaws  outside  of  the  Territory  to  come  and  make  that 
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the  field  of  operations  ;  that  it  would  bring  about  a  state  of  things 
that  would  be  injurious  to  the  country,  by  preventing  capitalists  from 
risking  their  means  in  such  a  country. 

“  He  replied  tliat  he  thought  differently  ;  that  they  had  determined 
to  adopt  the  platform  of  the  Topeka  convention,  held  before  that  time, 
recommending  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government.  I  think 
he  took  a  pencil  and  draughted  a  resolution  recommending  the  calling 
of  a  convention  to  form  a  State  constitution.  He  said  he  would  offer 
that  resolution  ;  they  could  go  on  and  form  their  State  constitution, 
appoint  an  executive  committee  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  for 
the  election  of  delegates  to  form  a  free-State  constitution,  and  they 
would  elect  their  members  to  the  legislature,  pass  their  laws  ;  and  if 
Congress  did  not  admit  them,  they  would  pass  their  own  laws,  and 
go  on  independently  of  Congress,  until  such  time  as  they  could  be 
admitted. 

“I  remarked,  that  would  bring  them  immediately  in  conflict  with  the 
acts  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  one  or  the  other  of  which  must 
become  supreme  ;  and  I  thought  it  would  necessarily  bring  on  a  colli¬ 
sion  between  the  two  opposing  parties,  and  involve  the  country  in  an 
armed  difficulty. 

“  He  replied,  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  resist  the  laws, 
and  by  forming  a  free-State  constitution  they  could  get  the  aid  and 
sympathy  of  the  No^th  to  help  them  enforce  their  iDrovisional  laws  ; 
that  they  were  determined  to  resist  the  Territorial  laws.  That  was 
about  the  substance  of  the  conversation. 

“In  his  speech  before  the  convention,  he  urged  them  to  resist 
the  Territorial  laws  at  all  hazards.  I  have  read  the  speech  of  Grov. 
Reeder  as  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Big  Springs  convention, 
in  a  printed  copy  now  before  me.  I  cannot  say  that  it  contains  all 
his  speech.  He  spoke  for  an  hour,  or  a  little  over  an  hour.  I  under¬ 
stood  him  distinctly  to  say  this  :  that  he  wanted  them,  if  they  had 
any  regard  for  their  rights,  not  to  appeal  to  the  laws  for  redress,  nor 
answer  others  if  appealed  to.  He  called  them  ‘  bogus’  laws,  meaning 
thereby  the  Territorial  laws.  That,  I  think,  is  about  the  substance  of 
what  he  said. 

“I  came  down  home,  I  believe,  in  company  with  Judge  Johnson, 
who  disapproved  of  the  course  adopted.  I  had  conversations  with 
Governor  Reeder  afterwards,  but  we  held  our  respective  positions. 

“  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  what  was  called  the  Executive 
Committee,  calling  an  election  for  State  officers  and  legislature,  a  con¬ 
vention  to  form  a  State  constitution  having  met  and  formed  a  State 
institution.  I  talked  with  Lane  and  Robinson  often  about  this  matter. 
There  were  free-State  men  in  Lawrence  who  opposed  this  course,  and 
oppose  it  yet.  I  myself  co-operated  with  the  free-State  party,  until 
wiey  took  these  revolutionary  steps,  and  then  I  left  them. 

“I  lived  in  Illinois  twelve  years  before  I  came  to  this  Territory.” 

Indeed  the  undersigned  affirmed,  upon  the  testimony,  that  either 
before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  or  during  its  session,  or  after  its 
sojournment,  there  were  other  organizations  formed,  to  resist  by  force 
01  arms  the  execution  of  any  laws  the  legislature  might  pass,  or  any 
^hich  they  had  passed,  at  all  hazards,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the 
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Territorial  government,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  confederacy 
itself.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  the  undersigned  begs  leave  to  refer 
to  the  testimony  of  Pat.  Laughlin,  and  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Andrew 
J.  Francis. 

Pat.  Laughlin  testifies,  in  substance,  that  he  came  to  Kansas  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  May,  1855.  He  settled  in  Doniphan,  and 
favored  the  free-soil  sentiment.  He  became  a  free-soiler  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1855,  and  had  a  meeting  of  that  party  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month ;  at  which  meeting  S.  Collins  presided. 

The  meeting — although  it  was  one  intended  for  all  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  election  district,  as  designated  by  Gov.  Eeeder,  in  his  official 
proclamation  governing  the  spring  election  of  1855 — had  but  about 
forty  members  in  it,  and  that,  too,  in  a  district  far  more  thickly  pop¬ 
ulated  than  any  other  district  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas. 

This  meeting  was  addressed  by  A.  Lazelere,  Dr.  G.  A.  Cutler,  C. 
W.  Stewart,  B.  Harding,  and  others,  all  of  whom  urged  very  strongly 
on  the  meeting  the  necessity  of  forming  a  society  something  on  the 
order  of  the  ^‘Know-nothings,"  by  which  they  could  unite  their  small 
party,  and  labor  more  effectually  against  the  pro-slavery  party.  This 
idea  was  received  with  general  acclamation  by  every  member  of  the 
meeting  but  himself.  He  thought  this  a  good  sign  of  their  “  Know- 
nothing"  origin.  He  therefore  opposed  the  manoeuvres  they  were 
making ;  told  them  if  they  went  into  such  measures,  they  would  find 
in  him  an  unrelenting  enemy.  They,  sooner  than  cause  any  disturb¬ 
ance  in  their  yet  feeble  ranks,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  meeting  then  went  on;  and,  after  disposing  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  before  it,  we  had  speeches  from  several  of  the  leading  men— S. 
Collins,  Dr.  G.  A.  Cutler,  C.  W.  Stewart,  John  Fee,  A.  Lazelere, 
B.  Harding,  B.  G.  Cady,  and  others — many  of  whom  strongly  urged 
that  the  people  ought  to  rise  in  arms,  and  with  their  might  resist  the 
authorities;  and  sooner  than  permit  slavery  in  Kansas,  or  even  to 
submit  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  go  with  all 
their  might  for  a  disunion  of  the  States ;  and,  in  order  to  effect  their 
purpose,  shed,  if  necessary,  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  Those 
speeches  were  received  with  acclamation  by  the  poor  deluded  listeners. 
He  was  appointed  at  this  meeting,  together  with  several  others,  to 
represent  the  people  of  this  (14th)  district  at  the  Big  Springs  convea- 
tion,  to  be  held  on  the  5th  of  September.  IS  ext  day  several  of  the 
delegates  met,  and  solicited  him  to  go  before  the  rest  several  days, 
that  he  might  find  out  what  our  party  was  doing  in  other  parts  of  the 
Territory.  He  started  for  Lawrence  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  after 
riding  as  far  as  Ocena,  in  Atchison  county,  he  stopped  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Crosby,  and  made  himself  known  to  him.  He  then  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  secret  military  organization,  which  organization 
had  been  on  foot  from  the  4th  of  April,  1855.  (There  was  another 
society  previous  to  this.)  Mr.  Crosby  then  gave  him  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  G.  W.  Brown,  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom. 

He  went  to  Lawrence,  and  after  acquainting  Brown  with  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  giving  him  the  letter  of  Mr.  Crosby,  he  sh  owed  him  a  great 
number  of  Sharpe’s  rifles — he  supposed  about  75  or  1 00 — and  told  him 
they  were  sent  to  them  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  of  Boston ;  that 
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this  society  had  also  sent,  and  would  continue  to  send,  men  and  means 
to  make  Kansas  a  free  State  by  force,  if  necessary.  He  told  him  that 
the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  sent  generally  as  dry  goods  or 
books  to  the  agent  of  the  society;  and  were  sent  concealed  in  this 
manner,  that  they  might  not  be  detected  by  the  United  States  ofS- 
cers.  He  told  him  that  when  our  regiment  would  number  thirty 
men,  we  could  send  a  delegate  to  Boston  ;  but  that  he  must  first  visit 
Lawrence,  where  lie  would  get  letters  of  introduction  to  the  society  in 
Boston,  who  would  furnish  us  with  as  many  rifles  as  we  had  men  to 
bear  them  in  the  neighborhood;  and,  furthermore,  that  he  would  get 
them  gratis. 

While  in  Lawrence,  a  box  of  goods  came,  directed  to  0.  Kobinson; 
it  was  taken  into  the  room  where  they  hold  their  secret  meetings.  A 
friend  of  his  invited  him  to  go  up  with  him  to  see  the  kind  of  goods 
they  received  from  the  East.  He  went  up,  and,  to  his  surprise,  saw 
in  the  box  a  lot  of  blue  jackets  and  white  pants  for  military  uniform; 
also  a  drum  and  drum-sticks. 

The  lookers-on  winked  with  their  eyes,  as  though  they  meant  some¬ 
thing.  There  was  a  large  house,  which  answered  the  double  purpose 
of  a  hotel  and  fort,  and  with  which  the  public  is  very  familiar ;  it  was 
then  in  the  course  of  erection  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  Boston  ; 
it  had  port-holes  in  it  for  guns.  He  was  told  by  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Conway,  Hutchison,  and  Lowry,  and  many  other  leading  men  among 
the  abolitionists,  that  this  hotel  was  intended  principally  for  a  fortifi¬ 
cation  for  their  town,  for  they  expected  their  conduct  would  bring 
them,  before  long,  into  a  collision  with  the  authorities. 

A.  H.  Eeeder  seemed  very  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  military 
order.  Immediately  after  he  told  his  business  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  let 
him  know  he  was  a  member  of  the  secret  order,  he  had  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  A.  H.  Reeder.  They  both  then  got  up  and  went  into  the 
back  room,  where  the  rifles  were,  about  twenty-five  feet  from  him, 
and  stood  in  a  position  on  the  floor  where  he  had  a  full  view  of  them. 
He  could  see  from  their  actions,  and  from  part  of  their  conversation, 
which  he  overheard,  that  he  and  the  society  were  the  principal  topics 
of  their  conversation.  When  they  finished  their  interview  a  preacher 
came  in,  and  he  was  introduced  as  late  of  Boston.  The  three  then 
began  a  conversation,  in  which  the  topic  was,  what  men  and  means 
they  could  get  by  the  next  election,,  which  was  to  come  off  in  the  fall, 
for  delegate  to  Congress.  They  spoke  of  a  preacher  who  had  gone  to 
Boston  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  voters  and  other  means  to 
insure  success  at  the  coming  election. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  convention  of  the  abolitionists  met 
at  Big  Springs,  on  tne  5th  of  September,  1855  ;  also  the  executive 
committee.  This  committee  claimed  the  sole  right  to  govern  the 
Twritory.  He  was  introduced  to  this  convention  by  A.  H.  Eeeder. 
His  manner  of  introducing  him  was  very  strange,  and  he  was  made  a 
niember  without  being  proposed  in  his  hearing.  Shortly  after  he  was 
introduced  to  the  committee  a  man  whose  name,  he  thought,  was 
McCullough,  and  whose  accent  and  outward  demeanor  bespoke  him  to 
be  from  the  eastern  States,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

“  Resolved,  That  every  reliable  free-State  man  in  the  Territory  be 
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furaished  with  a  rifle,  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  sabre,  gratis  ;  and  that 
be  be  required  to  take  an  oatb  to  come  when  called  upon,  and  muster 
into  service  under  bis  superior  officer,  and  to  sacrifice  bis  life,  if 
necessary,  to  rescue  tbe  person  and  property  of  any  person  wbo  would 
be  brought  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  present  laws  of  tbe  Territory.” 

Tbe  above  resolution  was  seconded,  and  received  by  loud  stampings 
in  every  part  of  the  bouse,  except  the  chairman,  (0.  Eobinson,)  who 
remained  silent  a  few  moments,  as  though  lost  in  deep  thought.  He 
at  last  spoke  up,  and  asked  tbe  gentleman  to  withdraw  bis  motion, 
and  they  would  act  upon  it  in  a  more  private  manner.  All  seemed 
silent  and  seemed  to  wonder  at  the  chairman’s  course.  Another  spoke 
up,  and  said  be  thought  the  resolution  interfered  with  provisions  al¬ 
ready  made. 

The  chairman  said  he  thought  not ;  but,  for  reasons  he  cared  not 
to  give  at  present,  he  wished  the  gentleman  to  withdraw  his  re¬ 
solution,  and  let  them  act  upon  it  in  a  more  private  manner.  It 
was  then  withdrawn.  This  committee,  in  assuming  the  government 
of  the  Territory,  appointed  two  governing  committees  of  three  men 
each  side  of  the  Kansas  river,  whose  duty  it  was  to  establish  post 
offices,  mail  routes,  and  mail  carriers,  to  carry  and  take  care  of  all 
free-soil  and  abolition  mails,  which  was  confined  to  the  Territory. 
These  two  governing  committees  had  the  power  to  appoint  persons 
who  would  arbitrate  all  difficulties  arising  in  their  respective  districts. 
Persons  so  appointed  were  subject  to  removal,  and  responsible  to  the 
governing  committee  for  any  neglect  of  duty  or  abuse  of  power.  In 
like  manner,  the  governing  committees  were  responsible  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

All  expenses  of  the  above-named  officials  were  to  be  borne  by  the 
executive  committee,  who  would  derive  the  necessary  aid  from  the 
eastern  States  and  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  Boston.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  issued  orders  for  all  free-State  men  to  give  into  the 
governing  committees  all  the  statements  they  could  which  would  effect 
anything  in  weakening  the  pro-slavery  party.  He  being  further 
north  than  any  of  the  other  two  who  were  on  the  committee  with  him, 
he  had  all  the  statements  to  take  of  those  north  of  him,  and  any  other 
direction  that  was  convenient. 

There  were  many  who  gave  him  their  statements  against  the  legis  ¬ 
lature  and  private  individuals.  All  those  who  gave  him  any  state¬ 
ments,  had  it  in  such  language  as  was  capable  of  being  construed  into 
a  more  dangerous  meaning  for  the  pro-slavery  party,  than  what  the 
real  definition  should  be.  Many  of  them  told  him  they  were  making 
use  of  language  that  would  make  the  pro-slavery  party  appear  to  the 
world  more  guilty  than  they  in  reality  were  ;  and  no  matter  how  false 
a  meaning  was  put  on  their  statements,  they  would  be  easy  in  con¬ 
science  if  they  could  realize  their  object.  Many  told  him,  when  called 
upon,  they  were  willing  to  swear  that  thousands  of  Missourians  came 
over  and  voted,  although  he  saw  none ;  but  admitted  to  him  that  thev 
saw  no  Missourians  yote,  nor  did  they  know  of  any  who  did.  He  h^ 
heard  A.  H.  Eeeder  urge  the  people  to  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  while 
they  listened  to  him  as  though  he  were  one  of  the  prophets  and  patri¬ 
archs  of  old.  He  had  heard  men  say,  who  appeared  to  take  and  hold 
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a  high  position  among  the  abolitionists,  openly  boast  that  they  had 
helped  to  run  off  negroes  from  the  south  into  Canada,  and  hoped  the 
day  was  near  at  hand  when  they  would  succeed  in  all  their  designs, 
and  settle  those  gentlemen  of  color  along  the  shores  of  Kansas,  where 
they  could  rnake  war  on  the  institutions  of  the  South — particularly  of 
Missouri — till  there  would  not  be  a  slave  left  in  it.  Such  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  those  who  keep  Kansas  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  such  are 
the  men  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  abolitionists — leading  them  on  to 
thievery,  treason,  and  death. 

He  has  heard  Judge  Johnson,  of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
for  the  Territory,  often  instruct  the  people  that,  when  called  on  to 
swear  in  the  Territory,  they  might  swear  to  what  suited  them,  and 
they  would  not  be  perjured,  as  there  was  no  law  in  the  Territory. 
Whilst  in  Lawrence  as  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  free -State 
men  to  be  held  at  Big  Springs,  he  heard  many  of  the  people  say  many 
of  their  people  returned  after  the  spring  election.  There  were  a  great 
many  camps  at  Lawrence  then.  Some  of  those  forming  the  camps 
told  him  that  they  would  return  to  the  States  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fall.  At  the  fall  and  winter  election  for  a  delegate  to  Congress, 
for  a  State  constitution  and  the  formation  of  a  State  government,  the 
judges  of  the  polls  had  instructions  publicly,  that  in  case  of  Indian  or 
other  troubles  they  might  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  finally  to 
any  other  district  in  the  Territory,  to  hold  their  election.  But  the 
private  instructions  were,  if  pro-slavery  men  attempted  to  vote,  and 
were  likely  to  have  a  majority,  they  must  adjourn  from  day  to  day, 
and  finally  to  any  free-soil  district  in  the  Territory.  He  heard 
many  of  the  people  in  Lawrence  curse  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of 
Boston,  and  say  if  it  did  not  pay  them  soon  they  would  return  to  the 
States,  for  it  had  failed  to  pay  them  for  some  time.  He  was  told  by 
several  of  the  emigrants  in  Lawrence  that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society 
of  Boston  paid  the  expenses  of  all  men  who  would  come  out  to 
Kansas  to  vote  for  it  to  be  a  free  State. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  deposition  of  Andrew  J. 
Francis : 

“  Offers  were  made  to  me  by  various  persons  to  introduce  me  to  a 
secret  political  organization.  The  only  name  I  ever  .received  as  a 
nember  of  the  lodge  was  ‘  Kansas  Regulator.’  The  next  morning 
Iwas  conversing  with  Governor  Reeder,  Jas.  H.  Lane,  G.  P.  Lowry, 
and  several  others,  one  by  the  name  of  Chapman  and  one  by  the 
name  of  Hornsby ;  but  both  these  gentlemen  had  merely  come  up  to 
U8  as  we  were  standing  on  the  corner  of  the  street  talking.  I  had 
noticed  black  ribbons  tied  in  the  shirt-bosoms  of  several  gentlemen  ; 

I  noticed  one  or  two  tied  to  Governor  Reeder’s  shirt-bosom.  I  made 
the  inquiry  as  to  what  those  black  ribbons  meant.  Colonel  Lane 
asked  me  to  go  with  him,  and  he  would  show  me  something  that 
^ould  please  me  better  than  what  I  had  seen  the  night  before.  The 
night  before  I  had  attended  a  masonic  lodge.  Colonel  Lane  was  in 
fne  lodge  while  I  was  there.  I  made  some  reply  to  Lane,  as  though 
awaiting  to  go  with  him,  saying  that  I  would  have  to  see  something 
tnat  would  please  me  extraordinarily  well,  if  it  pleased  me  better  than 
^nat  I  had  seen  the  night  before.  I  went  with  Colonel  Lane  to  the 
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law-office  of  John  Hutchison,  as  I  afterwards  found  out.  Gloveruor 
Reeder  did  not  go  into  the  room  where  I  was  initiated.  Doctor 
Rohinson  was  standing  just  before  the  door,  with  a  lady,  I  think. 
Colonel  Lane  asked  him  to  leave  the  lady  and  go  into  the  office  with 
us.  Rohinson  rather  objected  at  first,  hut  finally  came  in  with  us 
and  said  he  would  explain  the  nature  of  the  organization  he  was 
about  to  initiate  me  into.  The  substance  of  the  explanation  was 
that  Kansas  was  a  beautiful  country  and  well  adapted  to  freedom, 
and  the  best  territory  in  the  world  for  the  friends  of  freedom  to 
operate  on,  more  especially  for  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  free- 
white  State  cause.  After  proceeding  in  that  strain  for  awhile,  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  pledge  my  word  and  honor  that  I  would 
keep  secret  what  I  saw  there  and  who  I  saw  there,  provided  he  would 
pledge  his  word  and  honor  that  there  was  nothing  that  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  my  duties  as  a  citizen,  or  that  was  disloyal  in  any  respect. 
I  replied  that  I  was  willing.  He  then  gave  me  some  other  instruc¬ 
tions  that  I  do  not  now  recollect,  of  about  the  same  import  as  the 
first.  Colonel  Lane  then  took  me  in  hand  and  told  me  that  he  could 
administer  the  grand  obligation,  which  was  done  by  my  repeating  after 
him,  as  follows : 

^  I,  of  my  own  free  will  and  accord,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
G-od  and  these  witnesses,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  always  hail, 
forever  conceal,  and  never  reveal  any  of  the  secrets  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  to  any  person  in  the  known  world,  except  it  be  to  a  member  of 
the  order,  or  within  the  body  of  a  just  and  legal  council.  I  further¬ 
more  promise  and  swear,  that  1  will  not  write,  print,  stain,  or  indite 
them  on  anything  movable  or  immovable,  whereby  the  least  figure  or 
character  may  become  intelligible  to  myself  or  any  other  person.  I 
furthermore  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  obey,  even  to  death,  the 
orders  of  my  superior  officers.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear,  that 
I  will  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  use  my  influence  to 
make  Kansas  a  free-white  State.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear, 
that  all  things  else  being  equal,  I  will  employ  a  free-State  man  in 
preference  to  a  Missouri  man,  or  a  pro-slavery  man.  I  -furthermore 
promise  and  swear,  that  all  business  that  I  may  transact,  so  far  as  in 
my  power,  shall  be  transacted  with  free-State  men.  I  furthermore 
promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  free- 
State  principles,  even  though  it  should  subvert  the  government.  I 
furthermore  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  wear  upon  my  person  the  regalia  of  my  office  and  the 
insignia  of  the  order.  I  furthermore  swear,  that  I  will  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  wear  on  my  person  a  weapon  of  death. 
I  furthermore  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  keep  in  my  house  at  least  one  gun,  with  a  full 
supply  of  ammunition.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  when  I  see  the  sign  of  dis¬ 
tress  given,  rush  to  the  assistance  of  the  person  giving  it,  even  when 
there  is  a  greater  probability  of  saving  his  life  than  of  losing  uiY 
own.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  oi 
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my  power,  oppose  tlie  laws  of  tlie  so-called  Kansas  legislature.  I 
furthermore  promise  and  swear,  that  when  I  hear  the  words  of  danger 
given ,  I  will  repair  to  the  place  where  the  danger  is.  I  furthermore 
promise  and  swear,  that  if  any  part  of  my  obligation  is  at  this  time 
omitted,  I  will  consider  the  same  as  binding  when  legally  informed  of 
it.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear,  that,  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity,  I  will  commit  this  obligation  to  memory.  To  all  of  this 
I  solemnly  swear,  without  equivocation  or  self-evasion,  binding  my¬ 
self  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a  perjuror  before  Heaven  and 
a  traitor  to  my  country.’ 

“  I  then  remarked  to  Col.  Lane,  that  that  was  a  very  serious  obliga¬ 
tion.  He  replied  it  was  ;  and  also  stated  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  signs  and  pass-words.  The  sign  of 
recognition  is  given  by  placing  the  right  thumb  under  the  chin,  and 
the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  quietly 
soratching  or  rubbing  it  two  or  three  times.  The  answer  to  it  was 
given  oy  placing  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  on  the 
lower  lip,  as  if  rubbing  it.  The  grip  was  given  by  locking  the 
two  first  fingers  of  the  right  hand  over  each  other.  The  words  ac¬ 
companying  the  grip  are  these :  The  one  giving  you  the  grip  would 
ask  ;  ‘  Are  you  in  favor  of  Kansas  becoming  a  free  State  ?  ’  The 
answer  was ;  ‘I  am,  if  Missouri  is  willing.’  The  means  by  which 
persons  procured  admission  into  the  council  was,  by  going  to  the  door 
the  sentinel  would  then  present  himself.  The  person  applying  would 
say  ‘Kansas,’  accenting  the  last  syllable.  The  person  would  then 
advance  to  the  centre  of  the  room  and  salute  the  colonel,  by  placing 
Ms  right  hand  just  above  his  forehead.  The  regalia  was  this  :  The 
private  members  wore  a  black  ribbon  tied  upon  their  shirt-bosoms  ;  the 
colonel  wore  a  red  sash  ;  the  lieutenant-colonel  a  green  sash ;  the 
major  a  blue  sash  ;  the  captains  white  sashes  ;  the  lieutenants  yellow 
sashes  ;  the  orderly  sergeant  a  very  broad  black  ribbon  upon  the  shirt- 
bosom.  Col.  Lane  then  remarked  to  me  that  I  had  been  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  the  institution,  and  that  it  was  the 
determination  of  the  free-State  party  not  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
legislature,  or  to  any  opposition  that  might  come  from  Missouri  or  any 
other  quarter.  I  remarked  to  the  Colonel  that  I  was  sworn  to  sup¬ 
port  those  laws  in  taking  my  oath  as  a  lawyer,  and  that  I  considered 
that  that  oath  was  administered  by  a  higher  power  than  he  exercised, 
aud  hence  I  should  not  keep  the  obligation  he  had  given  to  me  ;  and 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  do  anything  to  subvert  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  or  place  myself  in  opposition  to  the  laws  ;  and 
he  might  depend  upon  it,  I  would  expose  it  the  first  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  also  told  him  I  could  not  consistently  keep  both  obligations 
that  had  been  imposed  upon  me  ;  that  I  was  also  a  member  and  min¬ 
ister  of  a  religious  denomination,  and  that  it  would  not  be  consistent 
vith  my  Christian  duties  to  keep  the  obligation  he  had  imposed  on 
;  that  I  should  most  certainly,  when  the  subject  came  up,  expose 
lb  He  stated  then  to  me,  that  if  that  was  my  determination,  and  I 
did  express  myself  so  publicly,  I  would  hardly  get  away  from  the  city 
^ith  iny  life.  I  replied  to  him  that  I  would  express  myself  so  under 
^  circumstances,  both  in  public  and  private.” 
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^  It  now  being  most  fully  shown,  as  the  undersigned  believes,  that 
the  anti-slavery  party  formed  secret  political  organizations  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  character  to  resist,  with  force  of  arms,  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  Territory,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  any  effort  which 
might  be  made  by  officers  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  and  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  Territory  ;  after  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  embark  in  any  measures,  however  reckless  and  desperate  in  their 
nature  and  characters,  the  primary  objects  of  these  seditions,  secret 
associations  were  boldly  developed  at  a  convention  held  by  the  anti¬ 
slavery  party  at  Big  Springs  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  September, 
1855.  But,  before  proceeding  further  in  relation  to  this  convention, 
the  undersigned  deems  it  proper  to  remark,  that  after  the  legis¬ 
lative  election  in  March,  1855,  Grovernor  Eeeder  issued  his  proclar 
mation,  convening  the  legislature  at  Pawnee  city,  upon  the  express 
understanding  that  if  there  were  not  sufficient  accommodations 
there  for  the  members  and  officers  of  the  legislature,  they  could, 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act,  adjourn 
to  any  other  point  in  the  Territory,  and  if  they  did  so  he  would  co¬ 
operate  with  them.  In  proof  of  this,  reference  is  made  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  council.  The 
legislature  consequently  met  at  Pawnee  city.  They  remained  there 
but  a  short  time,  as  they  found  no  accommodations  for  the  members 
and  officers  of  the  legislature,  the  great  majority  of  them  having  to 
camp  out  and  cook  their  own  provisions,  there  not  being  boarding¬ 
houses  in  the  place  sufficient  to  receive  and  accommodate  them.  The 
cholera  also  broke  out  there,  and  several  deaths  occurred  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  legislature  then  adopted  a  resolution  adjourning  to 
Shawnee  Mission.  It  is  evident  that  Pawnee  city  was  not  a  suitable 
place  for  the  convening  of  the  legislature,  because  of  the  absence  of  all 
accommodations  for  members,  as  well  as  being  145  miles  from  the 
Missouri  river,  whence  they  derived  chiefly  their  supplies  for  subsist¬ 
ence.  The  house  in  which  they  were  convened  had  neither  doors  nor 
windows,  and  but  a  temporary  floor. 

While  in  session,  however,  at  Pawnee,  the  governor  recognised  them 
as  a  legally  constituled  legislative  body,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown 
by  reference  to  his  message  to  that  body  ;  but,  after  they  removed  h 
Shawnee  Mission,  he  vetoed  all  the  bills  they  passed,  of  every  de^ 
scription,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  sitting  then  at  a  place  not 
authorized  by  law — the  only  ground  alleged. 

Meanwhile,  The  governor,  instead  of  exercising  constant  vigilance, 
and  putting  forth  all  his  energies  to  prevent  or  counteract  the  tenden¬ 
cies  to  illegality  which  are  prone  to  exist  in  all  imperfectly  organized 
and  newly  associated  communities,  allowed  his  attention  to  be  divert¬ 
ed  from  his  official  obligations  by  other  interests,  and  himself  set  the 
example  of  a  violation  of  law  in  the  performance  of  acts  which  [as  it 
seems]  rendered  it  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  sequel,  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  chief  executive  magistrate 
of  the  Territory.” 

The  undersigned,  in  proof  of  the  want  of  accommodations  at  Pawnee 
city,  refers  to  the  testimony  of  Kev.  Thomas  Johnson,  member  of  the 
council,  A.  S.  Johnson,  Thomas  Barbee,  Wm.  Q-.  Matthias,  and  other 
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members  of  the  legislature,  as  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  properly  certified,  which  the  undersigned  begs  to  have  consid¬ 
ered  a  part  of  this  report. 

After  the  removal  of  G-overnor  Reeder,  chagrined  as  he  evidently 
was,  he  is  found  an  active  member  of  the  Big  Springs  convention,  held 
on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  September  ;  at  which  convention,  as  it  is 
proven  by  the  testimony  of  Marcus  J.  Parrott,  a  free-State  man,  and 
a  member  of  the  free-State  legislature,  taken  before  your  com¬ 
mittee,  the  following  resolutions,  drawn  up  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Gov.  Reeder,  were  adopted.  They  are  taken  by  the  undersigned  from 
a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  said  convention,  in  evidence  be¬ 
fore  your  committee,  and  are  as  follows  : 

“liesolved,  That  we  owe  no  allegiance  or  obedience  to  the  tyran¬ 
nical  enactments  of  this  spurious  legislature  ;  that  their  laws  have  no 
validity  or  binding  force  upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  that  every 
freeman  amongst  us  is  at  full  liberty,  consistently  with  all  his  obliga¬ 
tions  as  a  citizen  and  a  man,  to  defy  and  resist  them,  if  he  chooses  to 
do  so. 

^^Besolved,  That  we  will  resist  them,  primarily,  by  every  peaceable 
and  legal  means  within  our  power,  until  we  can  elect  our  own  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  sweep  them  from  the  statute-book  ;  and  that,  as  the 
majority  of  the  supreme  court  have  so  far  forgotten  their  official  duty, 
have  so  far  cast  off  the  honor  of  the  lawyer  and  the  dignity  of  the 
judge,  as  to  enter,  clothed  with  the  judicial  ermine,  into  a  partisan 
contest,  and  by  an  extrajudicial  decision,  given  opinions  in  violation 
of  all  propriety,  have  prejudged  our  case  before  we  could  be  heard, 
and  have  pledged  themselves  to  these  outlaws  in  advance  to  decide  in 
their  favor,  we  will,  therefore,  take  measures  to  carry  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  these  laws  to  a  higher  tribunal,  where  judges  are  un¬ 
pledged  and  dispassionate,  where  the  law  will  be  administered  in  its 
purity,  and  where  we  can  at  least  have  the  hearing  before  the  deci¬ 
sion. 

“Besolved,  That  we  cannot  and  will  not  quietly  submit  to  surrender 
our  great  ‘  American  birthright  ’ — the  elective  franchise — which,  firsi" 
hy  violence,  and  then  by  chicanery,  artifice,  weak  and  wicked  legisla¬ 
tion,  they  have  so  effectually  accomplished  to  deprive  us  of,  and  that 
we  with  scorn  repudiate  the  ‘  election  law,’  so-called,  and  will  not 
meet  with  them  on  the  day  they  have  appointed  for  the  election,  but 
will  ourselves  fix  upon  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  delegate  to 
Congress. 

‘^Besolved,  That  we  will  endure  and  submit  to  these  laws  no  longer 
than  the  best  interests  of  the  Territory  require,  as  the  least  of  two 
evils,  and  will  resist  them  to  a  bloody  issue^  as  soon  as  we  ascertain 
that  peaceful  remedies  shall  fail  and  forcible  resistance  shall  furnish 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
recommend  to  our  friends  throughout  the  Territory  the  organization 
and  discipline  of  volunteer  companies,  and  the  procurement  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  arms.” 

And,  finally,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  foregoing  proceedings  of 
the  free-soil  party  in  the  Territory,  the  laws  were  violated,  their  ex- 
^ution  openly  resisted  by  them,  till  at  length  came  the  difficulties  at 
hawrence,  in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  after  the  Big  Springs  convention  * 
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in  regard  to  wliicTi,  as  the  most  reliable  testimony  taken  by  your 
committee,  the  undersigned  begs  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  G-overnor 
Wilson  Shannon,  which  is  as  follows :  ‘^That,  as  to  the  origin,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  conclusion  of  the  difficulties  at  Lawrence  last  fall,  (1855,) 
he  begs  leave  to  refer  to  his  two  despatches  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  accompanying  documents — the  first  dated  on 
the  28th  day  of  November,  and  the  second  on  the  11th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1855 — as  containing  what  deponent  believes  to  be  a  correct  history 
and  account  of  those  transactions.” 

The  following  are  the  despatches  and  documents  referred  to  by  the 
witness : 


Executive  Office,  Shawnee  Mission, 

Kansas  Territory,  November  28,  1855. 

Sib.  :  Affairs  in  this  Territory  are  daily  assuming  a  shape  of  real 
danger  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society.  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  there  exists  in  this  Territory  a  secret  military  organization  which 
has  for  its  object,  among  other  things,  resistance  to  the  laws  by  force. 

Until  within  a  few  days  past  I  have  looked  upon  the  threats  of 
leading  men  and  public  papers  who  have  placed  themselves  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  resistance  to  the  laws,  as  not  intended  by  those  who  made  them 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  I  am  now  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  this 
secret  military  organization,  and  that  those  engaged  in  it  have  been 
secretly  supplied  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  that  it  is  the 
object  and  purpose  of  this  organization  to  resist  the  laws  by  force. 
The  strength  of  this  organization  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one 
to  two  thousand,  but  I  have  no  satisfactory  data  from  which  to  esti¬ 
mate  its  real  strength,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  can  command  for  any 
given  purpose  more  than  one  thousand  men.  They  are  said  to  be  well 
supplied  with  Sharpe’s  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  that  they  are  bound 
by  an  oath  to  assist  and  aid  each  other  in  the  resistance  of  the  laws 
when  called  upon  so  to  do.  Independent  of  the  disclosures  made  by  those 
who  formerly  belonged  to  this  association  and  the  hints  thrown  out  in 
some  of  the  public  journals  in  their  interest,  the  most  practical  proof  of 
the  truth  of  these  allegations  consists  in  their  own  acts.  A  few  days 
since  a  difficulty  took  place  in  Douglas  county,  some  ten  miles  south  of 
Lawrence,  between  one  of  these  men  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cole¬ 
man,  from  Virginia,  in  relation  to  a  claim ;  in  which  the  former  was  shot 
and  died  immediately.  Coleman  was  taken  into  custody  for  trial,  by 
the  sheriff  of  that  county,  and  to  avoid  all  ground  of  objection  as  to 
legal  authority.  Judge  Lecompte  was  written  to  and  requested  to  ak 
tend  at  the  county  seat  (it  being  in  his  judicial  district)  and  sit  as  an 
examining  court.  In  the  mean  time  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  said 
to  be  from  three  to  four  hundred,  collected  at  and  near  Lawrence  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  rescuing  Coleman  from  the  sheriff  and  execating 
him  without  a  trial.  Coleman  claims  that  he  shot  the  man  strictly  in 
self-defence,  and  is  willing  to  abide  a  judicial  investigation  and  trial. 
On  Monday  last  a  warrant  was  issued  against  one  of  this  band  of  men 
for  threatening  the  life  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  for  execution,  who,  with  a  posse  oi 
some  ten  men,  arrested  him  on  Tuesday  night,  and  as  he  was  convey- 
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ing  the  prisoner  to  Lecompton,  he  was  met  about  two  o’clock  iu  the 
morning  by  a  band  of  these  men,  consisting  of  between  forty  and  fifty, 
all  armed  with  Sharpe’s  rifles  and  revolvers,  who  forcibly  rescued  the 
prisoner  out  'of  his  hands,  and  openly  proclaimed  that  there  were  no 
officers  or  law  in  this  I'erritory.  In  the  settlement  in  which  these 
transactions  took  place  there  were  from  sixteen  to  twenty  law  and 
order  families,  and  about  one  hundred  free-soil  families.  At  the  last 
advices  three  of  the  houses  of  the  former  had  been  burnt  down  by  this 
armed  band. 

Cattle  had  been  killed,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  corn  and  other 
personal  property  destroyed,  and  the  whole  law  and  order  population 
of  that  neighborhood,  induced  by  terror,  had  fled,  except  two  families, 
whose  lives  were  threatened.  Helpless  women  and  children  have  been 
forced  by  fear  and  threats  to  flee  from  their  homes,  and  seek  shelter 
and  protection  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Measures  were  being  taken 
by  tire  legal  authorities  to  procure  warrants  against  these  lawless  men, 
and  have  them  arrested  and  legally  tried.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  has  called  on  me  for  three  thousand  men  to 
aid  him  in  the  execution  of  the  warrants  in  his  hands,  and  to  protect 
him  and  his  prisoner  from  the  violence  of  this  armed  force.  The  force 
required  by  the  sheriff  is  far  beyond  what  I  believe  to  be  necessary, 
and  indeed  far  beyond  what  could  be  raised  in  this  Territory.  From 
live  to  eight  hundred  men  will  be  amply  sufficient,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  protect  the  sheriff,  and  enable  him  to”  execute  the  legal  process  in 
his  hands.  With  the  view  of  giving  to  the  sheriff  the  requisite  aid, 
I Jiave  issued  orders  to  Major  General  Richardson,  of  the  northern 
division  of  militia  of  this  Territory — a  prudent  and  discreet  man — a 
copy  of  which  I  send  you  herewith.  1  also  send  you  a  copy  of  a 
request  I  have  made  of  General  Strickler,  who  resides  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  county  to  Douglas.  These  are  the  onl)”  orders  I  have  thought  it 
necespry  to  issue,  by  means  of  which  I  believe  a  sufficient  force  will 
be  raised  to  protect  the  sheriff,  and  enable  him  to  execute  the  legal 
process  in  his  hands. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  armed  band  of  men,  who  are  seeking 
to  subvert  and  render  powerless  the  existing  government,  have  to  be 
met  and  the  laws  enforced  against  them,  or  submit  to  their  lawless 
dominion.  If  the  lives  and  property  of  unoffending  citizens  of  this 
Territory  cannot  be  protected  by  law,  there  is  an  end  to  practical  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  it  becomes  a  useless  formality. 

The  excitement  along  the  border  of  Missouri  is  running  wild,  and 
nothing  but  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  these  men  will  allay 
it.  Since  the  disclosure  of  the  existence  and  purposes  of  this  secret 
military  organization  in  this  Territoiy,  there  has  been  much  excite¬ 
ment  along  the  borders  of  Missouri,  but  it  has  been  held  in  check, 
heretofore,  by  assurances  that  the  laws  of  the  Territory  would  be  en- 
lorced,  and  that  protection  would  be  given  to  the  citizens  against  all 
Unlawtul  acts  of  this  accociation.  This  feeling  and  intense  excite¬ 
ment  can  still  be  held  in  subordination  if  the  laws  are  faithfully  ex¬ 
ecuted  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  power  here  that  can  control  this  border 
excitement,  and  civil  war  is  inevitable.  This  military  organization  is 
coked  upon  as  hostile  to  all  southern  men,  or  rather  to  the  law  and 
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order  party  of  tlie  Territory,  many  of  whom  have  relations  and  friends, 
and  all  have  sympathizers,  in  Missouri,  and  the  moment  it  is  believed 
that  the  laws  will  not  furnish  adequate  protection  to  this  class  of  citi¬ 
zens  against  the  lawless  acts  of  this  armed  association,  a  force  will 
be  precipitated  across  the  line  to  redress  real  and  supposed  wrongs 
inflicted  on  friends  that  cannot  be  controlled,  or  for  the  moment 
resisted.  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  the  fact :  we  are  standing  on  a 
volcano,  the  upheavings  and  agitations  beneath  we  feel,  and  no  one 
can  tell  the  hour  when  an  eruption  may  take  place.  Under  existing 
circumstances  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  sheriff  of  Douglas 
county,  and  enabling  him  to  execute  his  process,  independent  of  other 
considerations  connected  with  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  will 
strike  you  at  once  ;  and  to  do  this  by  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Territory  is  the  great  object  to  be  accomplished,  to 
avoid  the  dreadful  evils  of  civil  war.  I  believe  this  can  be  done  ;  in 
this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken.  No  efforts  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  preserve  good  order  in  the  Territory,  and  I  will  keep  you 
constantly  advised  of  the  progress  and  state  of  things  here. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILSON  SHANNON. 

His  Excellency  Franklin  Pierce. 


Headquarters,  Shawnee  Mission, 

Kansas  Territory,  November  27,  1855. 

Sir  ;  Keliable  information  has  reached  me  that  an  armed  military 
force  is  now  in  Lawrence  and  that  vicinity,  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  laws  of  this  Territory,  and  that  they  have  determined  that  no  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  hands  -of  the  sheriff  of  that  county  shall  be  executed.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  S.  J.  Jones,  sheriff  of  Douglas  county, 
informing  me  that  he  had  arrested  a  man  under  a  warrant  placed  in 
his  hands,  and  while  conveying  him  to  Lecompton  he  was  met  by  an 
armed  force  of  some  forty  men,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  taken  out 
of  his  custody,  and  open  defiance  bid  to  the  law.  I  am  also  duly 
advised  that  an  armed  band  of  men  have  burnt  a  number  of'  houses, 
destroyed  personal  property,  and  turned  whole  families  out  of  doors 
in  Douglas  county.  Warrants  will  be  issued  against  those  men,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Douglas  county  for  execution. 
He  has  written  to  me,  demanding  three  thousand  men  to  aid  him  in 
the  execution  of  the  process  of  the  law  and  the  preservation  of  peace. 

You  are,  therefore,  hereby  ordered  to  collect  together  as  large  a 
force  as  you  can  in  your  division,  "and  repair  without  delay  to  Lecomp¬ 
ton,  and  report  yourself  to  S.  J.  Jones,  the  sheriff  of  Douglas  county, 
together  with  the  number  of  your  forces,  and  render  to  him  all  the 
aid  and  assistance  in  your  power,  if  required  in  the  execution  of  any 
legal  process  in  his  hands.  The  forces  under  your  command  are  to 
be  uaed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  the  sheriff  in  executing  the 
law,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILSON  SHANNON 

Major  General  William  P.  Kiciiabdson 
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Headquarters,  Shawnee  Mission, 

Kansas  Territory,  November  27,  1855. 

Sir:  I  am  this  moment  advised,  by  letter  from  S.  J.  Jones,  sheriff 
of  Douglas  county,  that  while  conveying  a  prisoner  to  Lecompton, 
whom  he  has  arrested  by  virtue  of  a  peace  warrant,  he  was  met  by  a 
band  of  armed  men,  who  took  said  prisoner  forcibly  out  of  his  posses¬ 
sion,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  execution  of  all  law  in  this  Territory. 
He  has  demanded  of  me  three  thousand  men  to  aid  him  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  legal  process  in  his  hands.  As  the  southern  division  of 
the  militia  of  this  Territory  is  not  organized,  I  can  only  request  you 
to  collect  together  as  large  a  force  as  you  can,  and  at  as  early  a  day 
as  practicable  report  yourself,  with  the  forces  j^ou  may  raise,  to  S.  tf. 
Jones,  sheriff  of  Douglas  county,  and  to  give  him  every  assistance  in 
your  power,  in  the  execution  of  the  legal  process  in  his  hands. 
Whatever  forces  you  may  bring  to  his  aid  are  to  be  used  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  aiding  the  said  sheriff  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  no 
other.  It  is  expected  that  every  good  citizen  will  aid  and  assist  the 
lawful  authorities  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and 
the  preservation  of  good  order. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILSON  SHANNON. 

General  H.  J.  Strickler. 


Executive  Office,  Shawnee  Mission, 

Kansas  Territory,  Decerriber  11,  1855. 

Sir  :  In  my  despatch  to  you  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  advised  you  of  the 
threatened  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  this 
Territory  in  Douglas  county.  The  excitement  which  then  existed  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  owing  to  the  aggravated  reports  from  Law'rence 
and  that  vicinity  in  relation  to  the  military  preparations  that  were 
being  made  to  attack  the  sheriff  and  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
The  excitement  increased  and  spread,  not  only  throughout  this  whole 
Territory,  but  was  worked  up  to  the  utmost  point  of  intensity  in  the 
whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  Missouri.  Armed  men  were  seen  rush¬ 
ing  from  all  quarters  towards  Lawrence,  some  to  defend  the  place, 
and  others  to  demolish  it.  The  orders  I  had  issued  to  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Richardson  and  General  Strickler  had  brought  to  the  sheriff  of 
Douglas  county  a  very  inadequate  force  for  his  protection,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  forces  in  the  town  of  Lawrence.  Indeed,  the  militia  of 
the  Territory  being  wholly  unorganized,  no  forces  could  be  obtained 
except  those  who  voluntarily  tendered  their  aid  to  the  sheriff,  or  to 
Generals  Richardson  and  Strickler.  The  whole  force  in  the  Territory 
thus  obtained  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 
^en,  badly  armed,  and  wholly  unprepared  to  resist  the  forces  in  Law- 
fence,  which  amounted,  at  that  time,  to  some  six  hundred  men  ;  all 
remarkably  well  armed  with  Sharpe’s  rifles  and  other  weapons.  These 
facts  becoming  known  across  the  line,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  large 
numbers  of  men  from  that  State,  in  irregular  bodies,  rushed  to  the 
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county  of  Douglas,  and  many  of  them  enrolled  tliemselves^  in  the 
sheriff’s  posse.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  I  saw  no  way  of  avoiding  a 
deadly  conflict  hut  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  United  States  forces  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  with  that  view  I  addressed  you  a  telegraphic 
despatch,  and  received  on  the  5th  instant  your  very  prompt  and  satis¬ 
factory  reply  of  the  4th  instant,  a  copy  of  which  I  immediately  trans¬ 
mitted,  by  special  despatch,  to  Colonel  Sumner,  with  the  request  that 
he  would  accompany  me  with  his  command  to  the  scene  of  difficulty. 
In  reply,  I  was  informed  he  would  immediately  do  so,  having  no 
doubt  that  in  due  time  proper  instructions  would  be  received  from  the 
War  Department.  Information,  however,  which  I  received  from  both 
parties,  convinced  me  that  my  presence  was  necessary  to  avoid  a  con¬ 
flict,  and  without  waiting  for  Colonel  Sumner,  I  repaired  to  the  seat 
of  threatened  hostilities,  at  the  same  time  advising  Colonel  Sumner, 
by  special  despatch,  of  this  movement.  On  my  way  to  Lawrence,  I 
met  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Sumner,  informing  me  that,  upon  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  had  changed  his  determination,  and  that  he  would  not  march 
with  his  command  until  he  had  received  orders  froni  the  proper  de¬ 
partment,  but  that  he  would  be  ready  to  move  with  his  command  the 
moment  such  orders  came  to  hand.  I  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  camp  of  Gfeneral  Strickler,  on  the  Wakarusa,  six  miles  east  of 
Lawrence,  and  arrived  in  camp  about  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  instant.  I  found  that  General  Strickler,  as  well  as  General 
Richardson,  had  very  judiciously  adopted  the  policy  of  incorporating 
into  their  respective  commands  all  the  irregular  forces  that  had 
arrived.  This  was  done  with  the  view  of  subjecting  them  to  military 
orders  and  discipline,  and  to  prevent  any  unlawful  acts  or  outbreaks. 
The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  from  an  unauthorized  attack 
on  tlie  town  of  Lawrence,  which  was  being  strongly  fortified,  and  had 
about  one  thousand  and  fifty  men,  well  armed,  to  defend  it,  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  while,  on  the  other  side,  there  was  probably  in  all 
near  two  thousand  men,  many  of  them  indifferently, armed,  but  having 
a  strong  park  of  artillery.  I  found  in  the  camp  at  AVakarusa  a  deep 
and  settled  feeling  of  hostility  against  the  opposing  forces  in  Lawrence, 
and  apparently  a  fixed  determination  to  attack  that  place  and  demolish 
it  and  the  presses,  and  take  possession  of  their  arms.  It  seemed  to  he 
a  universal  opinion  in  the  camp  that  there  was  no  safety  to  the  law 
and  order  party  in  the  Territory  while  the  other  party  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  Sharpe’s  rifles,  an  instrument  used  only  for  war  purposes. 
After  mingling  with  all  the  leading  men  in  the  Wakarusa  camp,  and 
urging  on  them  the  importance  of  avoiding  a  conflict  of  arms,  that 
such  a  step  would  probably  light  the  torch  of  civil  war  and  endanger 
the  very  Union  itself,  I  still  found  that  there  was  a  strong  desire  with 
all,  and  a  fixed  determination  with  many,  to  compel  the  forces  in 
Lawrence  to  give  up  their  arms.  Believing  that  such  a  demand 
would  lead  to  a  conflict  which,  if  once  commenced,  no  one  could  tell 
where  it  would  end,  and  seeing  no  way  to  avoid  it  except  by  the  ai 
of  the  United  States  forces,  I  again  wrote  another  communication  to 
Colonel  Sumner,  and  sent  it  to  him  by  special  despatch  about  three 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Uh  instant,  requesting  his  presence, 
a  copy  of  which  I  send  you  herewith,  marked  E.  I  received  no  repl.V 
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until  mj  return  to  this  place,  after  the  difficulty  had  been  arranged. 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  this^  reply,  marked  F.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  'ith  instant  I  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Lawrence,  and  found 
them  busily  engaged  in  their  fortifications  and  in  drilling  their 
forces,  and  had  a  full  and  satisfactory  interview  with  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  forces  in  Lawrence,  in  relation  to  the  impending 
difficulties.  So  far  as  the  execution  of  the  laws  wa^s  concerned,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  understanding.  It  was 
at  once  agreed  that  the  laws  of  the  Territory  should  have  their  regu¬ 
lar  course,  and  that  those  who  disputed  their  validity  should,  if  they 
desired  to  do  so,  test  that  question  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  resistance  should  be  made  to  their 
due  execution,  and  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity  were,  when 
properly  called  on,  to  aid  in  the  arrest  of  any  one  charged  with  their 
violation,  and  aid  and  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society;  while,  on  my  part,  I  gave  them  every  assurance  in  my 
power  that  they  should  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  and  defended 
aaainst  any  unlawful  aggressions.  It  is  proper  I  should  say,  that 
they  claimed  that  a  large  majority  of  them  had  always  held  and  incul¬ 
cated  the  same  views.  The  assurances  I  received  entirely  satisfied  me 
that  no  one  against  whom  a  writ  had  issued  was  then  in  Lawrence ; 
that  they  had  all  fled,  and  that  they  were  harboring,  concealing,  or 
defending  no  one  against  whom  a  writ  had  been  issued,  and  that  here¬ 
after  there  would  be  no  combined  effort  made  to  prevent  the  service  of 
any  process  in  the  county  of  Douglas.  This  w^as  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  all  that  had  been  desired.  But  to  satisfy  the  forces  that  sur¬ 
rounded  Lawrence,  so  that  they  could  be  induced  to  retire  in  order,  was 
the  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  To  issue  an  order  to  the  sheriff 
to  disband  his^osse,  and  to  G-enerals  Eichardson  and  Strickler  to  dis¬ 
band  their  forces,  would  have  been  to  let  loose  this  large  body  of  men, 
who  would  have  been  left  without  control  to  follow  the  impulse  of 
their  feelings,  which  evidently  was  to  attack  and  disarm  the  people 
of  Law'rence.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  some  leading  men,  I  iirocured  thirteen  of  the  leading  captains 
in  the  Wakarusa  camp  to  be  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  witli  a- 
committee  from  the  Lawrence  camp,  to  meet  at  Franklin,  midway 
between  the  two  hostile  forces.  I  proceeded  to  the  Lawrence  camp, 
and  returned  to  Franklin  in  the  evening,  with  the  committee,  where 
the  proposed  interview  took  place.  This  interview,  which  lasted  for 
some  time,  resulted  in  producing  a  better  state  of  feeling,  and  the 
committee  from  the  Wakarusa  camp  were  satisfied  to  retire  without 
doing  anything  more,  and  so  reported  to  the  army.  This,  wuth  the 
active  exertions  of  myself  and  others,  produced  a  better  feeling  amon;^ 
the  men,  and  by  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  I  felt  1  could 
with  safety  order  the  forces  to  disband,  and  accordingly  did  so. 
dhey  retired  in  order,  and  refrained  from  any  act  of  violence,  but  it 
Was  evident  there  was  a  silent  dissatisfaction  at  the  course  I  had 
taken.  But  I  felt  conscious  I  was  right,  and  that  my  course  would 
be  sanctioned  alike  by  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  sound  policy.  1 
returned  to  Lawrence  on  the  9th,  and  remained  until  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  when,  everything  being  quiet  and  safe,  I  returned  to-  this 
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place.  Everytliing  is  quiet  now;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  say  to  you^ 
frankly,  that  I  have  forebodings  as  to  the  future.  The  militia  or 
volunteer  corps  cannot  be  relied  on  to  preserve  the  peace  in  these  civil 
party  contests,  or  where  partisans  are  concerned.  A  call  on  the 
militia  will  generally  only  bring  in  conflict  the  two  parties.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  only  forces  that  can  be  used  in  this  Territory  in  eu- 
forcing  the  laws,  or  preserving  the  peace,  are  those  of  the  United 
States^  and  with  this  view  I  would  suggest  that  the  executive  of  this 
Territory  be  authorized  to  call  on  the  forces  of  the  United  States  when, 
in  his  judgment,  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  or  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  may  require  their  assistance.  Should  there  be  an  out¬ 
break,  it  will  most’  probably  be  sudden,  and  before  orders  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Washington  the  crisis  will  have  passed.  I  send  yon 
herewith  the  copies  of  various  affidavits,  letters,  &c.,  which  will  give 
you  some  information  in  detail  touching  the  subject-matter  oi  this 
despatch. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILSON  SHANNON. 

His  Excellency  Franklin  Pierce. 


United  States  of  America,  J 
Territory  of  Kansas.  ) 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  this  sixth  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
A.  D.  1855,  personally  appeared  before  me,  J._M.  Burrell,  one  of  the 
associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  said  Territory  of  Kansas, 
Harrison  Buckley,  of  lawful  age,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  saith 
that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  county  of  Douglas,  and  has  resided  therein 
since  30th  day  of  March  last,  and  has  resided  during  all  that  time  at 
Hickory  Grrove  ;  that  he  was  informed  on  good  authority,  and  which 
he  believed  to  be  true,  that  Jacob  Branson  had  threatened  his  life, 
both  before  and  after  the  difficulty  between  Coleman  and  Dow,  which 
led  to  the  death  of  the  latter.  I  understood  that  Branson  swore  that 
deponent  should  not  breathe  the  pure  air  three  minutes  after  I  re¬ 
turned,  this  deponent  at  this  time  having  gone  down  to  Westport,  in 
Missouri ;  that  it  was  these  threats,  made  in  various  shapes,  that  made 
this  deponent  really  fear  his  life,  and  which  induced  him  to  make 
affidavit  against  the  said  Branson,  and  procure  a  peace  warrant  to 
issue,  and  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Douglas  county , 
that  this  deponent  was  with  the  said  sheriff  (S.  J.  Jones)  at  the  time 
the  said  Branson  was  arrested,  which  took  place  about  two  or  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  that  Branson  was  in  bed  when  he  was  arrested 
by  said  sheriff ;  that  no  pistol  or  other  weapon  was  presented  at  the 
said  Branson  bv  any  one;  that  after  the  arrest,  and  after  the  cornpany 
with  the  shetiff  had  proceeded  about  five  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Lecompton,  the  county  seat  of  Douglas  county,  the  said  sheriff  and  ins 
posse  were  set  upon  by  about  between  thirty  and  forty  men,  who  came 
out  from  behind  a  house,  all  armed  with  Sharpe’s  rifles,  ancl  presented 
their  guns  cocked,  and  called  out  who  they  were  ;  and  said  Branson 
replied  that  they  had  got  him  a  prisoner  ;  and  these  armed  men  called 
on  him  to  come  away.  Branson  then  went  over  on  their  side,  and 
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sheriff  Jones  said  they  were  doing  something  they  would  regret  here¬ 
after  in  resisting  the  laws ;  that  he  was  sheriff  of  Douglas  county,  and, 
as  such,  had  arrested  Branson.  These  armed  men  replied  that  they  had 
no  laws,  no  sheriff,  and  no  governor,  and  thatthey  knew  no  laws  but  their 
guns.  The  sheriff,  being  overpowered,  said  to  these  men,  that  if  they 
took  him  by  force  of  arms  he  bad  no  more  to  say,  or  something  to  that 
import,  and  then  we  rode  off.  This  deponent  further  states  that  there 
have  been  three  houses  burned  in  the  Hickory  Point  settlement ;  one 
was  this  deponent’s  house,  another  belonged  to  Josiah  Hargis,  and  the 
third  to  said  Coleman.  All  I  had  in  the  world  was  burned  up,  leaving 
my  wife  and  children  without  clothing.  This  deponent’s  wife  and 
four  children  fled  to  Missouri,  where  they  still  remain  with  their  rela¬ 
tives.  The  house  of  deponent  was  burned  down,  as  it  is  said,  shortly 
before  daylight  in  the  morning.  The  wives  and  children  of  both  Cole¬ 
man  and  Hargis  also  fled  to  Missouri,  where  they  still  remain.  There 
were  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  law-abiding  families  in  the  settlement 
called  the  Hickory  G-rove  settlement  about  the  time  these  difficulties 
sijrung  up  ;  they  have  all  been  forced  by  terror  and  threats  of  these 
armed  men  to  flee  with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri  for  protection,  and  still  remain  there.  These  armed  men  have 
repeatedly  in  my  presence  said  that  they  would  resist  the  law  by  force, 
and  there  was  no  law  in  this  Territory.  These  threats  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  made  by  these  men  for  the  last  three  months.  And  further 
this  deponent  saith  not. 

H.  H.  BUCKLEY. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  the  day  and  vear  above  stated,  before  me. 

J.  M.  BUEKELL, 

Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court,  Kansas  Territory. 


Unitiiid  States  of  America, 
Territory  of  Kansas. 


ss. 


Be  it  remembered,  that  on  this  Tth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1855, 
personally  came  before  me,  S.  Gr.  Cato,  one  of  the  associate  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  Josiah  Hargis,  of  law¬ 
ful  age,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  on  or 
about  the  26th  day  of  November,  1855,  in  Douglas  county,  sheriff 
Jones  called  upon  me,  with  nine  others,  to  act  as  a  posse  to  arrest  one 
Jacob  Branson,  under  a  peace  warrant  issued  by  Hugh  Cameron,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  that  he  proceeded  with  said  sheriff  to  Hickory 
Point,  in  said  county,  and  there  arrested  said  Branson,  with  whom 
ffiey^  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Lawrence.  When  near  a  house  on 
ffie  Wakarusa  an  armed  mob  of  persons,  amounting  to  between  thirty 
and  forty,  rushed  from  behind  said  house,  and  by  force  did  rescue  said 
Branson  out  of  the  hands  of  said  sheriff  and  pmsse,  and  in  defiance  of 
m  said  sheriff’s  command,  take  said  Branson  and  refuse  to  deliver 
sheriff.  That  the  said  sheriff  told  the  said  mob  that  he 
held  said  Branson  under  a  peace  warrant  properly  issued  by  a  legally 
authorized  officer  j  and  that  he  was  sheriff  of  said  county  of  Douglas, 
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and  charged  with  the  execution  of  said  writ.  The  leader  of  said  moh 
replied  to  said  officer  that  they  knew  him  as  Mr.  Jones,  hut  not  as 
sheriff  of  Douglas  county.  He  then  told  them  that  he  would  call  out 
the  militia  to  enforce  the  law.  Their  reply  was  that  he  could  not  get 
men  to  enforce  said  law.  He  told  them  then  that  he  would  call  on  the 
governor  for  assistance ;  to  which  the  said  mob  replied  that  they  had 
no  laws  and  no  officers,  and  to  pitch  in.  Said  moh  stood  with  their 
guns  cocked  and  presented  at  the  time  of  said  rescue. 

This  deponent  further  saith,  one  H.  H.  Buckley,  of  said  county  of 
Douglas,  was  with  said  sheriff  at  the  time  of  said  rescue,  as  one  of 
said  sheriff’s  posse  ;  that  during  the  same  night  on  which  said  rescue 
was  made,  said  affiant  saw  a  light  in  the  direction  of  said  Buckley’s 
house,  and  that  he  fully  believes  said  house  was  at  that  time  burned. 
That  he  believes,  from  circumstances  within  his  knowledge,  that  said 
house,  together  with  his  own,  was  burned  by  persons  concerned  with 
said  mob  ;  and  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  said  houses 
were  fired  by  said  Branson  aforesaid,  assisted  by  a  German,  commonly 
called  Dutch  Charley  ;  and  they  were  counselled  and  advised  thereto 
by  one  Farley.  This  affiant  further  says,  that  at  the  time  of  the  res¬ 
cue  of  said  prisoner  he  was  at  a  house  near  Hickory  Point,  and  that  he 
there  saw  three  women,  who  told  him  that  there  had  been  an  armed 
force  that  day  -^ho  notified  them  to  leave,  and  all  other  pro-slavery 
families  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  since,  said  families  have  left  said 
neighborhood  and  fled  to  the  State  of  Missouri.  Said  affiant  says 
that  he  believes  there  were  at  that  time  in  said  neighborhood  about 
fifteen  pro-slavery  families,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  fled,  as  aforesaid, 
to  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  protection.  Said  armed  force  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  consist  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  armed 
men. 

S.  N.  HARGIS. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me.  S.  G.  CATO, 

Associate  Justice  of  Kansas  Territory. 

In  relation  to  events  which  have  transpired  since  the  apppointment 
of  your  committee,  the  majority  of  your  committee  use  this  language: 
‘‘  Your  committee  did  not  deem  it  within  their  power  or  duty  to  talre 
testimony  as  to  events  which  have  transpired  since  the  date  of  their 
appointment.”  The  undersigned  begs  to  say,  that  the  majority  of 
your  committee  did,  however,  take  testimony  as  to  events  which 
“  transpired  since  the  date  of  their  appointment.”  They  admitted  to 
record  the  testimony  of  Pardee  Butler,  as  to  his  being  tarred  and 
cottoned  at  Atchison,  and  that  of  others  touching  other  events,  all 
happening  after  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Kansas  Territory,  and 
consequently  after  that  of  their  appointment.  Having  admitted  tes¬ 
timony  as  to  some  events  of  the  kind,  it  was  but  justice  to  all  parties 
that  counter  testimony,  relating  to  those  as  well  as  other  events  ot  the 
same  kind,  should  be  admitted.  And  thus  the  undersigned  thought, 
when  the  counsel  of  General  Whitfield  sought  to  introduce  evidence 
as  to  the  Pottawatomie  Creek  murders,  and  other  outrages.  Having 
established  a  precedent,  it  was  inconsistent  for  the  majority  of  yout 
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committee  to  refuse  to  take  sucli  testimony  upon  the  ground  that  they 
had  no  power/’  and  that  it  was  not  their  duty”  to  investigate  oc¬ 
currences  that  “transpired  since  the  date  of  their  appointment.” 
They  exercised  such  a  “power,”  and  in  part  fulfilled  such  a  “  duty,” 
when  they  took  testimony  prejudicial  to  the  pro-slavery  party  ;  but 
when  testimony  unfavorable  to  the  free-State  party  was  sought  to  be 
introduced,  it  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the  majority  of  your 
committee  concluded  that  it  was  not  within  “  their  power  or  duty  to 
take  testimony  as  to  events  which  transpired  since  the  date  of  their 
appointment.”  But  the  majority  of  your  committee  extricated 
themselves  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they  had,  in  this  regard, 
placed  themselves,  by  expunging  testimony  favorable  to  the  free- 
State  party  side — testimony  already  received  in  relation  to  alleged 
violence  shown  to  Pardee  Butler  and  others,  so  that  they  could 
consistently  refuse  to  admit  testiniony  as  to  outrages  committed 
by  the  free-State  people,  which  in  savage  barbarity  and  demoniac 
cruelty  have  scarcely  an  equal  in  the  history  of  civilized  man.  But, 
notwithstanding  that  the  majority  deemed  it  without  their  “power 
or  duty”  to  investigate  matters  occurring  sine©  the  time  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment,  they  have  reported,  and  in  their  report  dwelt  with  much 
warmth  of  expression  upon,  events  which  they  admit  “transpired 
since  the  date  of  their  appointment” — events  for  wfiich  they  do  not 
claim  to  have  a  shadow  of  authority  for  their  truth  except  vague 
rumor,  and  for  which  in  fact  there  is  none  as  yet  shown  ;  and  tlie  tes¬ 
timony  in  regard  to  at  least  one  of  which  events  they  had  expunged 
from  the  record,  to  wit,  the  tarring  and  cottoning  of  Pardee  Butler. 
The  undersigned  is  of  the  opinion,  that  if  the  majority  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  are  justified  in  reporting  and  dwelling  upon  occurrences  for 
the  truth  of  which  they  offer  no  proof,  he  is  equally,  if  not  much  more 
strongly  justified,  in  reporting  and  dwelling  upon  occurrences  for  the 
proof  of  which  he  has  sworn  testimony.  The  majority  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  having  presented,  in  their  report,  scarcely  anything  but  what 
is  favorable  to  the  abolition  party  in  Kansas  and  prejudicial  to  the  law 
and  order  party,  the  undersigned  deems  it  a  duty,  no  less  to  the  House 
than  to  the  country  and  the  cause  of  truth,  to  give  some  facts  on  the 
other  side  favorable  to  the  other  party  in  Kansas,  so  that  in  present¬ 
ing  both  sides,  the  world  may  have  a  fair  chance  to  get  at  the  truth, 
and  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion.  The  minority  of  your  committee  (the 
majority  having  alluded,  in  their  report,  to  events  as  to  which  they 
refused  to  take  testimony)  has  fortunately  been  furnished  with  sworn 
testimony  to  which  he  desires  to  refer,  and  which  he  considers  im¬ 
portant  to  lay  before  the  House  and  the  public.  First  in  order  of 
time  are  the  murders  committed  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  May,  1856, 
on  Pottawatomie  creek.  In  this  massacre,  it  is  known  that  five  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  in  one  night,  viz  :  Allen  Wilkinson,  William  Sher¬ 
man,  William  P.  Doyle,  father,  and  William  and  Drury  Doyle,  sons. 
The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  refer  to  various  affidavits  which  he  ap¬ 
pends  to  and  makes  a  part  of  his  report. 

_  Allen  Wilkinson  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  legislature — a  quiet, 
inoffensive  man.  His  widow,  Louisa  Jane  Wilkinson,  testifies,  that 
on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  May  last,  between  the  hours  of  midnight 
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and  day-break,  sbe  thinks,  a  party  of  men  came  to  the  house  where 
they  were  residing  and  forcibly  carried  her.  husband  away  ;  that  they 
took  him  in  the  name  of  the  “Northern  Army/’  and  that  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  found  about  150  yards  from  the  house,  dead.  Mrs.  Wilk¬ 
inson  was  very  ill  at  the  time  with  measles.  Here  follows  an  extract 
from  her  affidavit:  “I  begged  them  to  let  Mr.  Wilkinson  stay  with 
me,  saying  that  I  was  sick  and  helpless,  and  could  not  stay  by  myself. 
My  husband  also  asked  them  to  let  him  stay  with  me  until  he  could 
get  some  one  to  wait  on  me  ;  told  them  that  he  would  not  run  off,  but 
would  be  there  the  next  day,  or  whenever  called  for  ;  the  old  man  who 
seemed  to  be  in  command  looked  at  me,  and  then  around  at  the  child¬ 
ren,  and  replied,  ‘  you  have  neighbors.’  I  said,  ^  so  I  have,  but 
they  are  not  here,  and  I  cannot  go  for  them.’  The  old  man  replied, 
‘it  matters  not,’  and  told  him  to  get  ready.  My  husband  wanted 
to  put  on  his  boots,  and  get  ready,  so  as  to  be  protected  from  the  damp 
and  night  air,  but  they  would  not  let  him.  They  then  took  my  hus¬ 
band  away.  *  *  *  After  they  were  gone  I  thought  I  heard  my 

husband’s  voice  in  complaint.  *  *  Next  morning  Mr.  Wilkinson’s 

body  was  found  about  150  yards  from  the  house,  in  some  dead  brush. 
A  lady,  who  saw  my  husband’s  body,  said  that  there  was  a  gash  in 
his  head  and  his  side.  Others  said  that  he  was  cut  in  the  throat  twice.” 
Mr.  Wilkinson  -^as  a  poor  man,  and  of  course  his  widow  was  left  desti¬ 
tute  ;  but,  regardless  of  this  fact,  they  took  away  some  property,  in¬ 
cluding  the  only  horse  they  had.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  presented  at 
Westport,  Missouri,  with  the  necessary  means  to  go  to  her  father’s  in 
Tennessee.  She  has  two  small  children.  Mrs.  Wilkinson’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  leader  of  the  men  who  murdered  her  husband  suits  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Brown,  a  well  known  character  in  the  abolition  party.  She 
says  that  her  husband  was  a  quiet  man,  and  was  not  engaged  in  arrest¬ 
ing  or  disturbing  anybody.  He  took  no  active  part  in  the  pro-slavery 
cause,  so  as  to  aggravate  the  abolitionists;  but  he  was  a  pro-slavery 
man. 

The  circumstances  attending  William  Sherman’s  assassination  are 
testified  to  by  Mr.  James  Harris,  of  Franklin  county,  Kansas.  Mr. 
Sherman  was  staying  over  night  at  the  house  of  Harris,  when,  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  May,  about  two  o’clock.  Captain  John  Brown  and 
party  came  there,  and  after  taking  some  property  and  questioning 
Harris  and  others,  Sherman  was  asked  to  walk  out.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
affidavit,  says  :  “Old  man  Brown  asked  Mr.  Sherman  to  go  out  with 
him,  and  Sherman  then  went  out  with  Brown.  I  heard  nothing  more 
for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Two  of  the  ‘Northern  Army , ’  as  they  styled 
themselves,  staid  with  us  until  we  heard  a  cap  burst,  and  then  these  two 
men  left.  Next  morning,  about  ten  o’clock,  I  found  William  Sher¬ 
man  dead  in  the  creek  near  my  house.  I  was  looking  for  him;  as  he 
had  not  come  back,  I  thought  he  had  been  murdered.  I  took  Mr. 
William  Sherman  (body)  out  of  the  creek  and  examined  it.  Mrs. 
Whiteman  was  with  me.  Sherman’s  skull  was  split  open  in  two 
places,  and  some  of  his  brains  were  washed  out  by  the  water  ;  a  large 
hole  was  cut  in  his  breast,  and  his  left  hand  was  cue  off,  except  a  little 
piece  of  skin  on  one  side.” 

In  relation  to  the  assassination  of  James  P.  Doyle  and  sons,  the 
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affidavit  of  Mrs.  Maliala  Doyle,  tlie  widowed  mother,  was  procured. 
William  Doyle,  one  of  the  murdered,  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  ; 
Drury  Doyle,  the  other,  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Doyle  was 
left  very  poor,  with  four  children — one  of  them  only  eight  years  old — 
to  support.  Mrs.  Doyle  testifies  :  ‘^That  a  party  of  armed  men  came 
to  her  house  about  11  o’clock,  she  thinks,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
May ;  they  first  inquired  where  Mr.  Wilkinson  lived,  and  then  made 
Mr.  Doyle  open  his  door,  and  went  into  the  house,  saying  they  were 
from  the  ‘  Army  of  the  North,’  and  asking  them  to  surrender.”  Says 
Mrs.  Doyle :  “They  first  took  my  husband  out  of  the  house,  then  they 
took  two  of  my  sons — the  two  eldest,  William  and  Drury — out,  and 
then  took  my  husband  and  the  two  boys  away.  My  son  John  (sixteen 
years  old)  was  spared  because  I  asked  them,  in  tears,  to  spare  him.  In 
a  short  time  afterwards  I  heard  the  report  of  pistols — two  reports  ; 
after  which  I  heard  moaning,  as  if  a  person  was  dying  ;  then  I  heard 
a  wild  whoop.  *  *  *  I  went  out  next  morning  in  search  of  them, 
and  found  my  husband  and  William,  my  son,  lying  dead  in  the  road, 
near  together,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  They  were 
buried  the  next  day.  On  the  day  of  the  burying  I  saw  the  dead  body 
of  my  son  Drury.  Fear  for  myself  and  the  remaining  children  in¬ 
duced  me  to  leave  the  home  which  we  had  been  living  at,  and  I  went 
to  the  State  of  Missouri.” 

The  testimony  of  John  Doyle  goes  to  corroborate  that  of  his  mother. 
Here  follows  an  extract :  “  I  found  my  father  and  one  brother  (Wil¬ 
liam)  lying  dead  in  the  road,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 
I  saw  my  other  brother  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  house,  in  the  grass,  near  a  ravine.  His  fin¬ 
gers  were  cut  off. ;  his  head  was  cut  open  ;  there  was  a  hole  in  his 
Dreast.  William’s  head  was  cut  open,  and  a  hole  was  in  his  jaw,  as 
though  it  was  made  by  a  knife,  and  a  hole  was  also  in  his  side.  My 
father  was  shot  in  the  forehead  and  stabbed  in  the  breast.  I  have 
talked  often  with  northern  men  and  eastern  men  in  the  Territory,  and 
these  men  talked  exactly  like  eastern  men  and  northern  men  talk — 
that  is,  their  language  and  pronunciation  were  similar  to  those  of 
eastern  and  northern  men  with  whom  I  had  talked.  An  old  man 
commanded  the  party  ;  he  was  of  dark  complexion,  and  his  face  was 
slim.  My  father  and  brothers  were  pro-slavery  men,  and  belonged 
to  the  laio  and  order  party  ” 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  a  certain  notorious  leader 
of  the  free-State  party  (as  they  call  themselves)  in  Kansas,  whose 
name  it  is  not  here  deemed  proper  to  give,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
party  engaged  in  this  fiendish  massacre.  Mr.  Harris  testifies  that 
one  John  Brown,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free-State  party,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  killing  of  Sherman,  and  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that 
they  who  murdered  Sherman  also  killed  the  rest — all  being  murdered 
on  the  same  night  and  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Those  who  were 
killed,  it  is  testified,  were  pro-slavery  people ;  and  the  undersigned 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  ill-fated  men  were  deprived  of 
their  lives,  and  their  wives  and  children  made  widows  and  orphans,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  insurrectionary  movements  instigated  and  set  on 
foot  by  the  reckless  leaders  of  the  Topeka  convention. 
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Next  in  order  are  the  outrages  committed  on  the  property  of  Mor¬ 
ton  Bourn  and  that  of  J.  M.  Bernard.  The  affidavit  of  Mr.  Bourn 
shows  that,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  28th  day  of  May,  1856 
a  party  of  abolitionists  entered  his  house  forcibly,  threatened  to  take 
his  life  if  he  did  not  leave  the  Territory  immediately ;  took  all  the 
money  he  had,  which  they  said  they  wanted  to  carry  on  the  war. 
They  also  took  guns,  saddles,  and  horses,  and  then  robbed  his  store 
of  various  articles.  Mr.  Bourn,  on  oath,  says:  “I  own  slaves,  and 
have  a  crop  of  corn  and  wheat  growing.  Have  never  taken  any  active 
part  with  the  pro-slavery  party,  only  voted  the  pro-slavery  ticket,  and 
was  for  sustaining  the  laws.  *  *  *  These  men  said  I  must  leave 

in  a  day  or  two  or  they  would  kill  me,  or  hinted  as  much — said  I 
would  not  fare  well,  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  left  for  fear  of  my  life 
and  the  lives  of  my  family.  They  said  that  the  war  was  commenced, 
that  they  were  going  to  fight  it  out,  and  drive  the  pro-slavery  people 
out  of  the  Territory,  or  words  to  that  amount.  The  men  that  robbed 
my  house  and  drove  me  away  from  my  property  were  abolitionists,  or 
free-soilers.  *  *  *  j  believe  they  hated  me  so  because  I  am  a  pro¬ 

slavery  man,  and  in  favor  of  the  Territorial  laws,  and  because  I  served 
on  the  last  grand  jury  at  Leeompton.” 

But  the  most  flagrant  case  of  robbery  that  occurred  while  your  com¬ 
mittee  were  in  Kansas  was  the  pliyidering  of  Mr.  Joab  Bernard’s  store 
and  premises.  Mr.  Bernard  is  quite  a  young  man,  and  of  highly  re¬ 
spectable  family.  While  prosecuting  his  business,  he  was  warned  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  his  home  for  safety  ; 
and  during  his  absence  his  store  was  robbed  of  nearly  four  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  goods  and  money,  and  his  premises  of  cattle  and 
horses  of  the  value  of  at  least  one  thousand  more.  The  facts  of  this 
case  are  testified  to  by  Messrs.  John  Miller  and  Thomas  S.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Bernard  testifies  himself  as  to  his  life  being  threatened,  and  the 
amount  of  goods  in  his  store  and  other  property  on  the  premises. 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Hamilton  corroborate  his  testimony,  and  the  un¬ 
dersigned  makes  their  depositions  a  part  of  his  report.  St.  Bernard, 
J.  M.  Bernard’s  place,  is  situated  in  Douglas  county,  on  the  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Fort  Scott  road,  about  thirty  miles  from  Leeompton.  The 
robbery  took  place  on  the  2Tth  day  of  May,  1856.  In  his  affidavit, 
Mr.  Miller  says :  “I  was  in  the  store  with  Mr.  Davis.  Whilst  there 
a  party  of  thirteen  men  came  to  the  store  on  horseback,  armed  with 
Sharpe’s  rifles,  revolvers,  and  bowie-knives.  They  inquired  for  Mr. 
Bernard.  I  told  them  that  he  had  gone  to  Westport.  One  of  them 
said  to  me,  ‘You  are  telling  a  Grod  damned  lie,’  and  drew  up  his 
gun  at  me.  Some  of  them  came  into  the  store,  and  the  rest  remained 
outside.  They  called  for  such  goods  as  they  wanted,  and  made  Mr. 
Davis  and  myself  hand  them  out,  and  said  if  we  ‘  didn’t  hurry’  they 
would  shoot  us.  They  had  their  guns  ready.  After  they  had  got  the 
goods — they  wanted  principally  blankets  and  clothing — they  packed 
them  upon  their  horses  and  went  away.  Mr.  Joab  Bernard  is  a  pro¬ 
slavery  man.”  Mr.  Miller  recognised  one  of  the  party  as  an  active 
free-State  man.  They  bn  the  next  day  came  back  with  a  wagon,  and 
took  the  remainder  of  the  goods  in  the  store,  except  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollara’  worth — ^including  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  bacon, 
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and'^all  kinds  of  provisions,  as  well  as  two  fine  horses,  three  saddles, 
two  bridles,  and  all  the  money  there  was  in  the  store.  In  tlie  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  affidavit,  Mr.  Miller  says  :  ‘‘  When  they  first  came,  they 
looked  up  at  the  sign,  and  said  they  would  like  to  shoot  at  the  name.” 
The  affidavits  accompanying  this  report  are  full  and  explanatory,  and 
the  undersigned  begs  to  make  them  a  part  of  his  report.  They  are 
sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Jackson  county,  Missouri, 
and  the  seal  of  the  Jackson  county  court  is  attached  to  the  clerk’s  cer¬ 
tificate,  as  to  the  official  character  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
undersigned  thinks  that,  in  reviewing  these  outrages,  lie  did  not  in¬ 
appropriately  characterize  the  Pottawatomie  creek  murders  as  instances 
of  “savage  barbarity  and  demoniac  cruelty,”  while  the  robberies  of 
Bourn  and  Bernard  are  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  crime 
in  this  country.  In  this  connexion,  the  undersigned  deems  it  proper 
to  state  that  the  report  so  currently  circulated  throughout  the  country, 
to  the  effect  that  the  lamented  Wilkinson,  Sherman,  and  the  Doyles 
were  caught  in  the  act  of  hanging  a  free-State  man,  and  were  shot  by 
a  party  of  free-soilers,  is  without  the  least  foundation  in  truth — that  it 
is  entirely  false. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  begs  to  report  the  following  facts 
and  conclusions,  as  he  believes,  established  by  the  testimony  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  law: 

First.  That  at  the  first  election  held  in  the  Territory  under  the 
organic  act,  for  delegate  to  Congress,  G-en.  John  W.  Whitfield  re- 
cived  a  plurality  of  the  legal  votes  cast,  and  was  duly  elected  such 
delegate,  as  stated  in  the  majority  report. 

Second.  That  the  Territorial  legislature  was  a  legally  constituted 
body,  and  had  power  to  pass  valid  laws,  and  their  enactments  are 
therefore  valid. 

Third.  That  these  laws,  when  appealed  to,  have  been  used  for  the 
protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  in  the  Territory. 

Fourth.  That  the  election  under  which  the  sitting  delegate,  John 
W.  Whitfield,  was  held,  was  in  pursuance  of  valid  law,  and  should  be 
regarded  as  a  valid  election. 

Fifth.  That  as  said  Whitfield,  at  said  election,  received  a  large 
number  of  legal  votes  without  opposition,  he  was  duly  elected  as  a 
delegate  to  this  body,  and  is  entitled  to  a  seat  on  this  floor  as  such. 

Sixth.  That  the  election  under  which  the  contesting  delegate,  An¬ 
drew  H.  Seeder,  claims  his  seat,  was  not  held  under  any  law,  but  in 
contemptuous  disregard  of  all  law  ;  and  that  it  should  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  expression  of  a  band  of  malcontents  and  revolutionists, 
and  consequently  should  be  wholly  disregarded  by  the  House. 

Seventh.  As  to  whether  or  not  Andrew  H.  Reeder  received  a 
greater  number  of  votes  of  resident  citizens  on  the  9th,  than  J.  W. 
Whitfield  did  on  the  1st  of  October,  1855,  no  testimony  v^as  taken 
l>y  the  committee,  so  far  as  the  undersigned  knows,  nor  is  it  material 
to  the  issue. 

AR  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


M.  OLIVER. 
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THE  SPURIOUS  KANSAS  MEMORIAL, 


Berate  in  the  Senate,  April  14,  1856,  on  the  memorial  of  James  H. 
Lane,  praying  that  the  Senate  receive  and  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial  presented  by  General  Cass,  and  afterwards  withdrawn,  em¬ 
bracing  the  speeches  of  Senators  Douglas,  Pugh,  Butler,  Toucet, 
Rusk,  &c. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  HARLAN,  who  presented  the  memorial  of  Colonel  Lane, 
and  proceeded  to  pass  a  high  eulogium  upon  him  for  his  services  as  a  politician  and  a  soldier. 
After  detailing  Colonel  Lane’s  services,  Mr.  Harlan  proceeded  : 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  remind  the  denaocracy  of  the  country,  so  ably  represented 
on  this  floor,  who  had  conferred  on  him  so  many  distinguished  honors,  that  when  he  came  to 
his  own  his  own  knew  him  not.  They  seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  his  distinguished 
services  in  days  of  yore.  It  was  not  remembered  with  sufficient  vividness  to  be  a  voucher 
for  his  personal  honesty.  The  honorable  senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Benjamin)  said  of  the 
paper  which  he  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

“  I  believe,  upon  the  face  of  this  petition  and  upon  scrutinizing  its  statements  and  the 
signatures  which  are  attached  to  it,  that  it  is  an  impudent  forgery,  attempted  to  be  palmed 
off  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  through  the  hands  of  the  venerable  senator  from 
Michigan.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  petition  of  the  men  from  whom  it  purports  to  ema¬ 
nate.  I  want  to  know  how  this  petition  got  here  under  such  circumstances  as  to  call  for 
such  observations  as  it  has  elicited  from  all  sides  of  the  house.” 

But  no  one  answers.  No  one  knows.  No  one  seems  to  remember  who  James  H.  Lane  is. 
The  honorable  senator  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Toucey,)  who,  I  believe,  was  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  organized  by  Mr.  Polk,  whose  election  was  aided  very  materially  by  the  stump 
speeches  of  Mr.  Lane,  does  not  seem  to  know  who  he  is.  The  honorable  senator  from  Ohio, 
(Mr,  Pugh,)  his  companion  in  arms,  too,  seems  to  have  forgotten  him. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  shall  not  misrepresent 
me.  I  made  no  remark  whatever,  not  a  syllable,  in  reference  to  the  gentleman  who  brought 
this  petition  here.  I  abstained  carefully  from  anything  of  the  sort,  and  the  senator  will  so 
find  in  the  report  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  If  the  remark  which  I  made  does  misrepresent  the  honorable  senaUr 
fiom  Ohio,  no  one  will  more  gladly  stand  corrected  than  myself. 

Mr.  TOUCEY.  I  beg  leave  to  correct  the  senator. 

Mr.  HARL.AN.  I  think,  if  honorable  senators  will  sufl'er  me  to  proceed,  they  will  find 
that  1  do  not  differ  with  them  as  to  what  they  did  state. 

Mr.  TOUCEY.  I  did  not  say  one  word  in  regard  to  Colonel  Lane.  I  did  not  allude  to 
him. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  It  is  this  death-like  silence  [laughter]  that,  I  suppose,  caused  the  hon¬ 
orable  senator  from  South  Carolina  to  inquire  of  the  Senate  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  peti¬ 
tion.  All  his  friends  had  forgotten  him.  The  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina  asked, 
Who  is  this  James  H.  Lane He  told  us  he  did  not  know  him.  The  honorable  senator  from 
Ohio  made  no  response. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  heard  no  such  question.  If  the  Senator  himself,  or  any  one  else,  had 
asked  me  who  was  Colonel  Lane,  I  should  have  given  all  the  information  in  my  power ;  and 
if  the  senator  desires  me  to  give  it,  I  will  do  so  now. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  Fortunately  now,  by  reference  to  the  records  and  the  history  of  the 
pountrv,  I  am  tolerably  well  posted  up.  If  the  information  had  been  given  on  Thursday  last 
it  Would  have  been  very  acceptable. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Then  the  senator  does  not  wish  to  hear  from  me. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  never  mentioned  Lane’s  name. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  By  reference  to  the  printed  speech  of  the  honorable  senator  firom  South 
Carolina,  he  will  find  that  he  propounded  the  question,  How  did  this  petition  get  here  ?  and 
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he  told  UB  that  he  did  not  know.  The  honorable  senator  from  Michigan,  too,  who  presented 
the  petition,  was  unable  to  answer  the  question.  It  seemed  just  at  that  time  that  his  memory 
was  oblivious,  and  that  he  had  forgotten  the  author  of  the  letter  addressed  to  himself  at  Paris, 
dictated  and  drawn  up,  I  believe,  by  this  James  H.  Lane. 

Mr.  CASS .  Does  the  senator  mean  to  say  that  I  made  any  allusion  to  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  HARLAN.  I  meant  to  say  that  the  question  of  the  honorable  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  not  answered  by  any  one  of  these  honorable  senators. 

Mr.  CASS.  Allow  me  to  say  one  word  to  the  gentleman.  He  assumes  that  a  question 
was  put  which  was  not  answered.  Why,  sir,  you  nave  no  right  to  require  every  man  to  get 
up  here  and  answer  every  question  put  in  that  way.  If  a  senator,  in  the  course  of  hig 
remarks,  says  that  a  fact  is  not  so,  am  I  bound  to  contradict  it?  You  may  allude  to  what  a 
senator  himself  says,  but  you  can  draw  no  inference  from  his  failure  to  notice  or  answer  a 
question  that  is  not  addressed  to  him  ;  there  is  no  ethics  in  that. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  intend  to  detain  the  Senate  by  making  any  reply  to  the  senator 
from  Iowa — very  far  from  it ;  but  I  do  not  wish  the  senator  from  Iowa  to  make  an  issue  for 
me  which  he  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  Will  the  honorable  senator  state  his  remark  again. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  say  that  I  do  not  wish  you  again,  as  you  have  attempted  heretofore,  to 
make  an  issue  for  me  before  the  country  which  you  cannot  understand. 

The  gravamen  of  my  argument  against  the  printing  of  this  memorial  last  week  was  that  the 
motion  to  print  it  was  in  violation  of  a  rule  of  the  Senate.  Why  do  I  say  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  ?  Because  it  came  in  here  with  the  intrusive  title  marked  upon  it 
that  it  was  a  paper  that  was  presented  by  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  State  of 
Kansas.  T  did  ask  the  question  who  has  presented  this  petition  that  can  be  invested  with 
any  of  the  attributes  or  the  dignity  of  senators  or  representatives  of  Kansas,  when  we  knew 
there  was  no  such  State?  That  is  the  way  in  which  I  stated  mj^  proposition.  I  did  not 
allude  to  Colonel  Lane.  1  do  not  know  that  the  mere  person  was  in  my  mind.  I  asked 
officially  who  w^as  it  that  presented  it  here — in  what  capacity  ;  and  how  did  it  get  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States?  Did  it  come  here  through  the  straight  gate,  or  over  the  wall, 
or  under  it?  That  is  what  I  said,  and  I  confine  myself  always  to  the  proposition  before  the 
Senate.  The  gentleman,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  very  willing  to  take  a  great  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  sometimes  I  illustrate  the  few  remarks  which  I  make  by  some  allusion  to  the  Iliad. 
I  did  not  know  before  that  Lane  was  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista.  I  have  no  doubt  hereafter 
this  oration  will  be  put  in  verse  and  will  be  called  the  Lanead.  [Laughter.] 

The  gi-avamcn  of  my  propositicm  was  as  I  have  stated  ;  and  1  now  state  that  the  rule  re¬ 
quires  every  petition  coming  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  have  signatures  attached 
to  it.  My  friend  from  Illinois  will  take  care  of  that.  .  I  have  used  the  word  gravamen.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  forgive  me,  for  I  understand  about  as  much  of  Latin  as  he  does  of 
English.  [Laughter.]  . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  raise  the  question  of  the  reception  of  this 
memorial,  and  to  .give  the  reasons  why  it  ought  not  to  be  received.  Colonel  Lane  now  pre¬ 
sents  a  paper  here  in  his  own  name,  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  sets  forth  in  the  memorial - 

Mr.  HARLAN.  I  hope  the  honorable  senator  w’ill  allow  me  to  state  the  proposition.  He 
claims  to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  on  this  floor  from  the  State  of  Kansas  when  tliat  State  shall 
have  been  received  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  puts  the  form  of  expression  in  that  way  to  avoid  the  objection 
which  was  taken  to  the  memorial  the  other  day,  purporting  to  be  from  the  senators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  It  shows  clearly  that  it  is  an  evasion 
to  change  the  phraseology,  and  yet  affirm  his  right  to  a  seat  in  this  body.  He  makes  it  an 
individual  memorial,  and  then  annexes  to  it  the  obnoxious  paper  w'hich  w^as  rejected  by  the 
Senate  the  other  day.  Inasmuch  as  he  annexes  that  paper,  and  makes  it  a  part  of  his  me¬ 
morial,  it  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  were  urged  to  that,  together  with  others  0^ 
still  more  serious  character. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  explanation  which  he  gives  for  having  presented  the  paper  the  other 
day,  through  the  senator  from  Michigan,  with  a  declaration  that  it  was  a  memorial  from  the 
members  of  that  legislature  then  in  session  ?  The  excuse  is,  that  the  paper  then  presented 
was  copied  from  an  original  memorial  reported  to  the  legislature  of  the  self-styled  State  of 
Kansas  from  a  committee  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  its  chairman,  and  which  was  first  adopted, 
and  then  referred  to  a  committee  of  revision.  This  fact  is  verified  by  the  oath  of  Colonel 
Lane,  drawn  in  language  so  equivocal  and  evasive  as  to  raise  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  explanation.  His  oath  is,  that  that  paper  was  drawn  up  and  adopted,  and  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  revision,  from  which  the  present  revised  copy  is  taken.  By  whom 
was  it  taken  ?  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  a  totally  different  document,  and  not  a  true  or  even 
substantial  copy  of  the  one  which  he  alleges  was  adopted  in  Kansas. 

Here  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  I  do  not  see  what  connexion  it  has  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  paper  to  prove  that  Colonel  Lane  was  in  the  Mexican  war.  I  do  not  see 
the  force  of  that  fact  to  elucidate  the  point  in  dispute.  Great  pains  have  also  been  taken 
here  to  prove  that  this  could  not  have  been  a  fraud,  because  Colonel  Lane  was  a  democrat- 
I  admit  that  is  a  pretty  fair  presumption.  I  admit  there  is  great  weight  in  that  position.  , 

The  senator  from  Iowa  also  assumes  that  this  could  not  have  been  a  fraud  because  Colonc. 
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Lane  voted  for  the  Nebraska  bill.  That  fact,  too,  ought  to  have  its  full  weight  in  his  favor 
fmidT/ortre  '“capable  of  perpetrating  a 

But  are  these  satisfactory  proofs  on  the  point  in  dispute  .>  I  have  known  men  to  claim  to 
be  democrats  before  who  had  about  as  good  a  title  and  as  good  a  record  as  Colonel  Lane.  I 
I  suppose  that  Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair  could  prove  a  good  record  during  the  lifetime  of  General 
Jackson,  and  a  volume  could  bo  written  to  show  his  services  and  his  devotion  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  cause.  But  if  you  will  trace  his  history  a  little  further,  you  will  find  him  president  ol 
a  black  republican  convention  at  Pittsburg.  In  the  face  of  that  fact,  would  you  deem  it  fair 
to  quote  him  as  a  democrat  at  the  present  time.?  I  suppose  that  one  Andrew  Jackson  Donel- 
son  could  show  a  record  representing  him  as  private  secretary  to  the  old  hero,  with  the  false 
claim  put  forth  by  Ins  new  friends  that  he  was  entitled  to  claim  the  honors  of  an  adopted  son. 
He,  too,  IS  a  candidate  for  the  vice  presidency  of  the  United  States  on  the  know-nothing 
ticket !  Does  this  fact  prove  that  he  is  a  democrat  now.’ 

1  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  by  his  new  political  associates  that  Colonel  Lane  now  is  as 
essentially  identified  with  the  black  republican  party  as  Mr.  Blair  himself  is,  or  as  Mr.  Don- 
elson  is  with  the  know-nothing  party.  Is  the  mere  fact  tliat  they  once  belonged  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  conclusive  evidence  that  they  could  not  have  done  anything  wrong  since  their 
apostacy?  Is  there  so  much  virtue  in  democratic  associations  that  it  protects  a  man’s  repu¬ 
tation  irom  all  injurious  imputations  after  having  fallen  from  grace.’  I  admit  the  virtue  so 
long  as  they  are  faithful  to  democratic  principles,  but  1  deny  that  they  have  a  rio-ht  to  claim, 
as  a  saving  grace,  sufficient  to  exculpate  them  for  subsequent  sins  that  they  were  once  derno- 
crats,  and  apostacized  from  the  true  faith.  That,  sir,  is  all  I  have  to  say  of  the  democracy 
of  Colonel  Lane,  and  all  that  class  of  modern  polilicians  whose  chief  claim  to  popular  favor 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  were  once  democrats,  and  have  betrayed  those  who  have  reposed 
confidence  in  them  and- heaped  honors  on  them. 

I  hawe  to  deal  with  this  paper  as  I  find  it.  Now,  is  the  paper  which  was  presented  the 
other  day  a  copy,  or  not,  of  the  paper  now  presented  as  the  original?  The  first  three  pages 
of  the  original  are  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  paper  presented  by  the  senator  from  Michigan 
1  will  read  some  portions  of  those  three  pages.  On  the  second  page  will  be  found  this  para 
graph  :  * 


“  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  guaranties  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  delegates  to  Congress  no  power  to  establish  any  laws  over  any  State,  except 
such  as  are  national,  and  affect  the  States  alike  for  the  common  good.  The  people  of  any 
Territory  or  State,  over  whom  the  Constitution  extends,  although  not  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  sovereign  State,  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  same  inherent  and  inalienable 
rights  as  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  The  Constitution  declares 
that  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people.  Therefore,  since  the  Consti¬ 
tution  delegates  to  Congress  no  power  to  establish  a  government  over  the  new  Territories, 
the  same  inherent  rights  are  reserved  to  the  people  of  a  Territory  over  which  the  Constitution 
extends,  as  are  reserved  to  the  people  of  the  several  original  States.” 

Thus  the  memorial,  which,  as  it  is  said,  was  adopted  by  the  Kansas  legislature,  declared 
their  right  to  form  a  State  constitution  because  the  Nebraska  bill  was  unconstitutional ;  be¬ 
cause,  being  unconstitutional,  it  was  a  nullity  ;  because  there  were  no  constituted  authorities 
in  the  Territory  ;  because  Congress  had  no  power  over  them  ;  and  hence  they  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  power  of  Congress.  That  is  the  ground  on  which  this  memorial  adopted  by  the 
Kansas  legislature  puts  their  case.  It  is  the  very  point  asserted  in  the  majority  report,  and 
denied  by  the  senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Collamer)  in  the  minority  report — the  very  point 
in  controversy  between  us  and  our  opponents.  Colonel  Lane  comes  here  standing  on  the 
revolutionary  right,  with  a  memorial  that  denies  the  power  of  Congress,  and  defies  its  author¬ 
ity ;  he  finds  his  friends  backing  out,  saying  that  it  is  not  their  position  ;  and  then  he  sits 
down  and  makes  what  he  calls  a  copy,  and  omits  that  fundamental  principle  on  which  their 
whole  action  rested.  It  is  not  an  immaterial  point.  It  is  not  a  mere  surplusage  as  pretended, 
ft  is  striking  at  the  fundamental  principle  upon  whiJh  they  rest  all  their  action.  It  is  a 
enangc  in  a  vital  part  of  the  memorial,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  issue  which  the  major- 
Ih  Committee  on  Territories  had  made  with  the  minority,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 

the  weight  of  the  blows  under  wdiich  the  defenders  of  this  rebellion  were  staggering  and  tot¬ 
tering,  until  they  found  that  they  could  not  maintain  their  position. 

fo  enable  them  to  change  the  position  in  which  they  had  been  beaten  in  argument, 
omebody  took  their  own  memorial  and  struck  out  the  verj^  ground  on  which  they  justified 
their  whole  action,  and  brought  forward  a  different  thing  altogether,  as  a  justification  of  their 
conduct.  I  submit  whether  this  does  not  make  it  a  totally  different  document,  affirming 
ntirely  different  principles,  in  order  to  place  their  action  in  a  totally  different  light.  The 
ansas  legislature,  in  the  original  document,  said  they  justified  tlieir  acts  because  Congress 
ah  no  power  over  them.  The  memorial  came  in  the  other  day  recognizing  the  power  of 
ongress.  I  ask,  then,  if  it  is  not  a  forgery,  thus  to  change  the  document  in  the  most  vitally 
portant  point  upon  which  the  whole  proceeding  rests’  I  do  not  say  by  whom  the  forgery 
as  committed — I  care  not.  The  taint  runs  through  this  whole  proceeding,  and  the  affidavit 
oes  not  cure  or  remedy  it.  Hero  are  other  parts  of  this  original  memorial,  which  were 
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emitted  or  suppressed  in  the  paper  presented  the  other  day,  purporting  to  be  a  memorial 
■signed  by  all  the  members  of  this  bogus  legislature  : 

“  By  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act  a  government  was  established  over  the  Territory, 
and  officers  were  appointed  by  the  President  to  administer  said  government.  This  form  of 
government  is  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  is  extra-constitutional,  and  is  only  the  creature 
of  necessity  awaiting  the  action  of  the  people,  and  cannot  remain  in  force  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  people  living  under  it.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  benevolent  provision  on  the  part  of 
Congress  thus  to  provide  a  government  for  a  sparsely  settled  people,  too  few  in  numbers  to 
support  a  government  of  their  own  ;  but  lohen  it  becomes  oppressive,  or  when  the  people  become 
sufficiently  strong  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own,  in  accordance  with  the  ConstihUion  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  their  right  so  to  do  and  thereby  throw  off  that  extended  over  them.” 

Here  their  revolutionary  right  is  again  asserted  to  throw  off  the  government  established 
over  them  by  Congress.  Here  they  again  affirm  the  precise  position  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  and  denied  by  their  advocates  here.  In  running  through  the  whole  document, 
you  lind  mat  every  passage  that  would  tend  to  sustain  the  argument  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  and  to  controvert  the  positions  of  the  minority,  is  stricken  out.  This  shows  that 
the  plan  of  campaign  on  that  side  of  the  House  has  been  changed  since  this  memorial  was 
got  up.  The  mode  of  defence  here  has  been  changed ;  and  official  documents  must  be  gar¬ 
bled  and  modified,  added  to  or  subtracted  from,  in  order  to  conform  to  that  change  of  policy. 

Why,  sir,  to  show  what  free  use  has  been  made  with  the  sacred  right  of  petition  of  these 
people  of  Kansas,  I  will  refer  to  another  fact.  It  had  been  contended  in  argument,  in  the 
minority  report,  that  the  Arkansas  case  was  a  case  in  point  to  justify  Kansas,  because  Mr. 
Attorney  General  Butler  there  said  that  the  territorial  legislature  could  give  no  authority  for 
forming  a  State  constitution  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  They  took  the  same  position 
in  this  report,  stating  the  Arkansas  case  as  interpreted  by  the  minority  of  the  committee ; 
but  when  1,  in  my  first  speech,  showed  that,  in  the  same  opinion,  Mr.  Butler  had  said  that 
imless  the  proceeding  was  had  in  subordination  to  the  territorial  government,  it  was  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  criminal,  this  memorial  was  changed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  my  exposure, 
by  obliterating  the  passage,  striking  out  all  reference  to  the  Arkansas  case. 

I  can  take  up  this  memorial  and  show  that,  as  I  have  exposed  one  heresy  after  another  of 
their  pretensions,  they  took  the  pen  and  ran  through  this  memorial  to  get  rid  of  the  objec¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time  in  material  points,  striking  out  and  inserting, 
until  it  has  hardly  a  vestige  of  its  original  form.  The  very  comparison  which  is  here  did- 
lenged  between  the  pretended  copy,  presented  the  other  day,  and  the  original  now,  proves 
conclusively  that  such  is  the  case.  I  then  submit  whether  here  was  not  evidence  of  the  most 
glaring  fraud  ever  attempted  to  be  perpetrated  upon  a  legislative  body.  After  that  fraud  has 
been  once  detected  and  exposed,  the  question  is  whether  a  second  one  is  to  be  perpetrated 
upon  us  by  taking  the  same  spurious  document  and  attaching  it  to  a  memorial  and  thus 
dragging  it  into  the  Senate. 

Again,  the  original  memorial  does  not  pretend  that  the  legislature  was  in  session.  Take 
the  copy  which  they  brought  here  the  other  day,  and  you  find  interlined  the  words,  “  now  in 
session.”  I  can  show  you  the  different  handwritings  in  which  various  interlineations  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time. 

Further,  the  memorial,  as  presented  to  us  the  other  day,  had  the  signatures  of  all  the 
members  of  the  legislature  attached  to  it.  Look  at  the  original  here  ;  it  has  no  signatures  at 
all  ;  and  there  is  no  certificate  that  it  was  adopted  in  either  house  ;  no  mode  of  authentica¬ 
tion,  and  no  date.  How  do  they  account  for  that.>  By  saying  that  a  committee  of  revision 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  memorial,  and  that  the  members  left  three  copies  of  their  names 
to  be  appended.  It  is  pretended  that  the  committee  revised  the  paper,  and  delivered  it  to 
Colonel  Lane  and  Governor  Robinson  without  any  signatures  to  it ;  and  that  they  brought  it 
to  Washington  and  revised  it  again,  and  changi:d  it  into  its  present  shape,  ready  for  appeiiu- 
ing  the  signatures,  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  lost  them  !  And  then,  because  they 
had  lost  them,  they  sat  down  and  wrote  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
attached  them  to  the  new  document  which  they  had  thus  manufactured.  How  did  they  get 
the  names.’  Why,  they  find  a  memorandum  book,  belonging  to  Colonel  Lane,  which  he 
exhibits  to  the  Senate,  but  is  not  willing  that  W’e  should  read,  because  it  contains  private 
matters ! 

Why  exhibit  the  book  unless  we  are  permitted  to  examine  it .’  Of  what  use  is  it  to  us  to 
see  the  outside  of  the  book  if  he  will  not  let  us  see  the  inside,  and  read  the  writing  in  d  ' 
Does  this  contain  authority  to  him  to  change  the  memorial  and  sign  their  names  to  it  ?  This 
is  not  pretended.  Why  this  formality  of  shaking  in  our  faces  a  memorandum-book  containing 
these  names?  He  says  they  are  original  signatures.  That  may  be,  but  we  have  no  curiosity 
to  see  the  autographs  of  these  illustrious  legislators,  unless  they  are  signed  to  the  memorial- 
Their  names  in  the  memorandum-book  are  of  no  authority  unless  it  contains  a  power  o 
attorney  to  Mr.  Lane  to  make  a  memorial  for  them.  No  such  autliority  is  pretended ! 

Then  we  find  that  there  is  no  authentication  of  this  document,  except  the  affidavit  of  huj 
Lane,  made  this  day,  and  sworn  to  before  Judge  McLean  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  j 
read  the  affidavit : 
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“  District  of  Columbia, 

“  County  and  City  of  Washington,  ss  ;  ' 

Personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths 
James  H.  Lane,  Senator  elect  from  Kansas  ” —  ’ 


—he  swears  in  that  capacity — not  as  an  individual — 


“who,  being  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath,  states  :  that  the  twenty-four  half  sheets  of  paper 
hereunto  annexed  contain  the  original  draft  of  the  memorial  from  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Kansas,  which  convened  at  Topeka  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Sates  as  reported  to  the  said  assembly  by  John  Hutchinson,  esq.,  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  draft  said  memorial  ;  as  adopted  by  both  branches  of  said  assem¬ 
bly  ;  as  referred  to  the  committee  on  revision,  and  intrusted  by  said  committee  to  this  affiant, 
and  from  which  the  revised  copy  was  prepared  which  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  General  Cass,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  remark  on  Thursday  last.” 

Dated  Washington  city,  the  14th  day  of  April,  1856. 

,  J.  H.  LANE. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  April,  1856. 

John  McLean, 

Justice  Supreme  Court  United  States. 

“  From  which  it  was  prepared  !  ”  By  whom  “  prepared  ?  ”  Not  by  that  revising  com¬ 
mittee,  for  his  memorial  shows  that  it  was  prepared  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  paper 
on  which  it  is  written  shows  that  it  is  paper  of  the  House  of  Representatives— entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  on  which  the  original  was  written,  and  which  could  not  have  been  had  in 
Kansas. 


1  submit,  then,  Mr.  President,  whether  we  ought  to  receive  the  memorial  at  all,  with  these 
badges  of  fraud  running  through  every  line  of  it.  I  object  to  its  reception,  and  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  wash  its  hands  of  this  spurious  paper,  and  of  all  proceedings  that  are  con¬ 
nected  with  it. 

Mr.  WADE  said  he  saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Lane.  His  affidavit 
explained  the  matter  satisfactorily.  He  says  the  original  paper  was  prepared  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  that  convened  at  Topeka  just  as  they  adjourned.  They  had  no  time  to  draw  it  up  and 
prepare  it  with  all  the  particularity  of  language  with  which  they  would  be  glad  to  clothe 
their  ideas.  Conscious  of  this,  and  having  entire  confidence  in  certain  gentlemen  of  the 
legislature,  they  referred  it  to  them,  and  entrusted  them  with  a  discretionary  power  to  alter 
it,  so  far  as  they  thought  it  might  be  altered  without  altering  the  sense. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  my  colleague  (Mr.  Wade)  that  whether  wo 
receive  this  document  or  reject  it  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  decision  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  1  do  not  rise  to  spea-i  with  that  view,  but  I  must  com¬ 
plain  of  the  senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harlan)  for  the  language  and  the  tone  which  he  has 
employed  toward  me. 

When  one  of  these  papers  was  before  the  Senate  on  Thursday  last,  P desired  to  be  rid  of 
the  discussion  raised  upon  it,  and,  as  the  record  will  show,  voted  to  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  allow  the  subject  to  remain  where  the  decision  of  the  chair 
left  it.  But  when  I  saw  upon  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  a  resolution  to  force  us  into  the  \ 
debate  of  very  serious  questions,  when  I  discovered  the  purpose  of  certain  gentlemen  to  raise  a 
controversy  upon  the  right  of  petition,  to  invent  a  collateral  and  colorable  issue  for  the  sake 
of  adding  to  the  disputes  ivhich  already  agitate  the  nation,  1  felt  bound  to  give  the  paper  a 
Mreful  and  deliberate  examination.  I  stated  the  results  of  my  examination  to  the  Senate. 

I  said  that  the  petition  and  its  signatures  were  written  by  one  kand  ;  no  senator  denies  that. 

I  said  there  were  important  intenineations  in  the  document,  such  as  changed  its  sense  to  some 
extent ;  that  is  not  denied.  I  ^aid  there  were  erasures  in  it,  not  merely  of  words,  not  merely 
of  sentences,  but  of  whole  paragraphs,  as  if  the  person  who  had  it  in  charge,  after  listening 
to  our  discussion  here,  had  abandoned  some  propositions  as  untenable,  and  altered  the  peti¬ 
tion  accordingly.  I  said  that  whenever  the  original  should  be  produced,  if  there  was  any 
original,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  decide  upon  my  course.  For  having  said  that,  sir,  the 
senator  from  Iowa  has  arraigned  me  this  morning  in  the  course  of  his  reiterated  discussion  of 
toe  general  subject. 

I  should  think  the  senator  ought  to  be  satisfied.  When  a  proposition  was  made  to  print 
extra  copies  of  the  documents  submitted  to  us  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
tuat  the  country  might  be  informed  on  these  questions  from  Kansas,  that,  instead  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  appeals  to  passion  and  to  prejudice,  our  common 
constituents — the  constituents  of  that  senator  as  well  as  my  constituents — might  see  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  authentic  reports  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  executive  head  of  the  govern- 
ment  when  that  proposition  was  made,  senator  after  senator  on  the  other  side  claimed  the 
'gilt  to  be  heard,  and  thus  postponed  any  discussion.  The  question  has  not  yet  been  taken, 
in,  although  a  period  of  more  than  two  months  has  elapsed.  The  senator  (rom  Iowa  gave 
ns  notice  that  he  desired  to  return  home,  and  asked  the  privilege  of  being  heard  on  the  sub- 
Wur  courtesy.  His  request  was  granted,  and* he  addressed  the  Senate  for  several 

Mr.  HARLAN.  I  think  the  senator,  on  reflection,  will  find  that  he  is  mistaken.  Ho 


makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  that  [  stated  to  the  Senate  that  I  intended  to  return  home,  and 
gave  that  as  a  reason.  The  gentleman  must  be  thinking  of  some  other  senator. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Sir,  I  appeal  to  .the  record.  When  two  reports  were  made  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Territories,  and  senators  on  the  other  side  challenged  us  to  allow  the  reports  to  be 
printed  together,  and  tlms  sent  before  the  country,  I  moved  that  a  certain  number  of  copies 
should  be  so  printed  ;  and  the  motion  went  to  the  Committee  on  Printing,  under  the  rules. 
I  then  stated  that,  by  this  system  of  debating  immaterial  motions,  we  had  been  prevented 
from  printing  extra  copies  of  the  President’s  Kansas  message,  and  urged  the  Senate  to  de¬ 
cide  the  question  at  once,  and  agree  to  proceed  with  the  ‘•discussion  upon  the  bill  of  which 
the  committee  had  given  notice.  1  was  answered  by  the  senator  from  New'  York,  (Mr. 
Sew'ard,)  that  the  senator  from  Iowa  claimed  the  floor  upon  the  motion  to.  print  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  special  message,  and  that  lie  wished  to  be  heard.  Accordingly,  sir,  the  motion  was 
laid  over  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  until  the  senator  had  made  his  speech.  I 
missed  him  then  from  the  chamber,  and  supposed  that  he  had  gone  home. 

Now,  sir,  there  are  some  others  of  us  who  feel  hound,  by  the  emergencies  of  our  position, 
to  express  the  opinions  which  we  entertain  with  reference  to  these  Kansas  troubles.  I  desire, 
at  a  p roper  time,  to  express  my  opinions;  but  I  do  protest  that  when  a  senator  has  been 
heard,  hour  after  hour,  upon  the  question,  he  ought  not,  on  the  mere  presentation  of  a  me¬ 
morial,  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  business  in  the  Senate  by  repeating  his  speech ;  and 
especially  should  he  avoid  calling  in  question  the  conduct  or  the  motives  of  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  no  reflection  upon  the  gentleman  who  brought  this  paper  here- 
none  I  did  not  feel  bound  to  give  the  Senate  his  biography  ;  I  did  not  know  it.  I  knew 
that  he  was  once  a  citizen  of  the  State  which  you  represent ;  I  knew  that  he  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  important  offices  by  the  nomination  of  the  democratic  party  in  your  State  ;  but  I 
have  heard,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that,  four  or  five  months  ago,  in  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  he  publicly  expressed  a  full  adhesion  to  the  republican  party  and  platform.  He  is 
not  the  first  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  democratic  party,  and  then  aban¬ 
doned  us  for  some  other  political  organization.  But  I  tell  the  senator  from  Iowa  this:  When¬ 
ever  a  man  joins  the  republican  party  (so  called)  he  is  a  democrat  no  more  ;  and  the  sooner 
he  parts  with  that  title  the  better  for  himself  and  for  all  concerned. 

Now,  sir,  the  question  is  upon  the  reception  of  another  pretended  memorial.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  here  as  the  original  of  the  petition  which  we  rejected  on  Thursday  last,  and,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  in  compliance  with  a  demand  then  made  for  the  original.  Is  it  anything  of  the 
sort.^  W^hat  senator  so  pretends.^  It  is  not  the  same  petition  in  any  conceivable  sense.  It 
does  not  resemble  the  other  in  beginning  or  in  conclusion.  Shall  we,  then,  receive  this  paper; 
That  is  the  question.  To  the  other  paper,  I  have  said,  all  the  signatures  were  subscribed  by 
one  hand.  This  has  an  advantage  ;  there  are  no  signatures  to  it,  and  no  attestation.  Whence 
it  comes,  sir,  we  know  not,  except  from  the  assertions  of  senators,  and  from  the  affidavit 
whjch  I  shall  now  read  : 

“District  of  Columbia, 

“County  and  city  of  Washington,  ss  : 

“  Personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths, 
James  H.  Lane,  senator  elect  from  Kansas,  who,  being  duly^  sworn,  upon  his  oath,  states; 
that  the  twenty-four  half  sheets  of  paper  hereto  annexed  contain  the  original  draft  of  the  me¬ 
morial  from  the  members  of  the  general  assembly  of  Kansas,  which  convened  at  Topeka  on 
the  4th  March  last,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  reported  to  the  said  assembly  by 
John  Hutchinson,  esq.,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  said  memorial;  as 
adopted  by  both  branches  of  said  assembly  ;  as  referred  to  the  committee  on  revision,  and  in¬ 
trusted  by  said  committee  to  this  affiant,  and  from  which  the  revised  copy  was  prepared 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  General  Cass,  and  which  was 
the  subject  of  remark  on  Thursday  last. 

“  Dated  Washington  city,  the  14th  day  of  April,  1856.  ^  LANE 

“  Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  of  April,  1856. 

“  JOHN  McLEAN, 
“Justice  Supreme  Court  United  States. 

I  doubt  whether  Judge  McLean  has  authority  to  administer  such  an  oath  ;  but  let  that 
pass.  Now,  Mr.  President,  what  does  the  affidavit  declare.^  Is  this  the  memorial  of  the 
general  assembly,  so  called,  of  the  State  of  Kansas.’  No,  sir  ;  by  Colonel  Lane’s  own  state¬ 
ment,  it  is  not.  This  is  the  mere  draft,  adopted  by  a  committee,  and  read  to  the  so  calleo 
legislature.  That  body,  we  are  told,  has  agreed  to  it  in  substance,  but  never  has  ordered  H 
to  be  engrossed  and  signed.  Neither  the  members  nor  the  officers,  in  fact,  ever  affixed  their 
signatures.  They  gave  it  no  sort  of  authentication.  , 

What  did  the  members  of  the  self-styled  legislature  direct.’  They  referred  it 
committee  for  revision,  intending  that  it  should  be  put  into  shape  before  its  final  . 
and  signature  ;  but  this  committee  of  revision,  instead  of  performing  the  duty  enjoined— 
stead  of  revising  the  memorial,  and'reporting  it  to  the  legislature,  so  called,  for  consideratio  i 
has  given  the  paper  to  Colonel  James  H.  Lane,  and  devolved  on  him,  not  a  member  ot 
legislature  at  all,  the  duly  and  the  authority  of  revision.  That  is  what  Colonel  Lane  u 
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affirms,  and  that,  I  presume,  is  tiie  case.  The  committee  of  revision  never  reported  the 
memorial.  The  draft  of  it  was  handed  to  Colonel  Lane,  and  Colonel  Lane  has  revised  it. 
He  assumes  to  be  the  spokesman  for  all  these  provisional  legislators.  They  have  only  to 
swear  in  his  words,  and  follow  in  his  footsteps  ;  whatever  he  cliooscs  to  say,  1  suppose,  tliey 
are  to  be  considered  as  having  indorsed,  upon  faith,  beforehand.  Yet,  sir,  we  are  told  that 
this  is  the  memorial  of  men  acting  themselves  in  a  delegated  and  representative  character  ; 
speaking  for  others  wdio  have  confided  in  their  special  discretion — of  men  assembled  in  the 
liigh  capacity  of  a  State  legislature  ! 

Mr.  President,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  question  which  is  behind — if  it  were  not  for  the 
agitation  which  now  prevails  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union — if  no  terrible  controversy,  political 
and  sectional,  had  arisen — there  is  not  a  senator  in  this  chamber  who  would  vote  to  receive 
this  paper — not  one.  It  is  an  imperfect  undertaking  at  best.  If  the  self-styled  general 
assembly  of  Kansas  should  ever  hold  another  session — if  the  members  can  succeed  in  escaping 
srrand  juries,  and  indictments,  marshals,  and  writs,  and  the  issues  of  solemn  judicial  investi¬ 
gation,  and  then  assemble  for  the  transaction  of  business — it  may  be  that  this  document  will 
be  reported  regularly  from  the  committee  on  revision,  and  autlienticated  as  well  as  adopted 
in  due  form-  When  such  an  event  shall  have  happened — if  happen  it  possibly  can — and  the 
memorial  is  again  presented  here  for  our  consideration,  I  will  decide  what  becomes  me  as  a 
senator  toward  the  petitioners  and  the  country  at  large. 

Now,  air,  as  we  have  heard  so  much  lately  about  the  right  of  petition,  let  us  see  how  far 
this  paper  conforms  to  the  rules  establislied  in  ancient  times,  and  written  down  for  our  in¬ 
struction.  I  read  from  one  of  the  Secretary’s  books,  “  Laws,  Privileges,  Proceedings,  and 
Usages  of  Parliament,”  page  303  : 

“  The  petition  should  be  written  upon  parchment  or  paper,  for  a  printed  or  lithographed 
petition  will  not  be  received  ;  and  at  least  one  signature  should  be  upon  the  same  sheet  or 
skin  upon  which  the  petition  is  written.  It  must  be  in  the  English  language,  or  accompanied 
with  a  translation  which  the  member  who  presents  it  states  to  be  correct;  it  must  be  free  from 
interlineations  and  erasures  ;  it  must  be  signed  ;  it  must  have  original  signatures  or  marks, 
and  not  copies  from  the  original,  nor  signatures  of  agents  on  behalf  of  others  ;  and  it  must 
not  have  letters,  nor  affidavits,  or  other  documents  annexed.  Petitions  of  corporations  ag¬ 
gregate  should  be  under  their  common  seal.  To  these  rules  another  may  be  added,  that,  if 
the  chairman  of  a  public  meeting  signs  a  petition  on  behalf  of  those  assembled,  it  is  only 
received  as  the  petition  of  the  individual,  and  is  so  entered  on  the  journals,  because  the 
signature  of  one  party  for  others  cannot  be  recognized. 

“  It  may  be  a  useful  caution  to  state  that  any  forgery  or  fraud  in  the  preparation  of  peti¬ 
tions,  or  in  the  signatures  attached,  will  be  punished  as  a  breach  of  privilege.  By  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  2d  of  .Tune,  1774,  it  was  declared  : 

“  ‘  That  it  is  highly  unwarrantable,  and  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  House,  for  any 
person  to  set  the  name  of  an)'  other  person  to  any  petition  to  be  presented  to  this  House.  ’ 

“  And  there  have  been  frequent  instances  in  which  such  irregularities  have  been  discovered 
and  punished.” 


That  is  the  English  rule.  We  are  not  quite  so  strict  in  the  United  States.  Here  is  what 
Mr.  Jefferson  says : 

“  Petitions  must  be  subscribed  by  the  petitioners,  unless  they  are  attending,  or  unable  to 
sign,  and  averred  by  a  member.  But  a  petition  not  subscribed,  but  which  the  member  pre¬ 
senting  it  affirmed  to  be  all  in  the  handwriting  of  the  petitioner,  and  his  name  written  in  the 
beginning,  was  on  a  question  (March  14,  1800)  received  by  the  Senate.  The  averment  of  a 
member,  or  of  somebody  without  doors,  that  they  know  the  handwriting  of  the  petitioners,  is 
necessary,  if  it  be  questioned  ” 

I  do  not  ask  even  this  strictness.  I  simply  ask  that  the  paper  should  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  persons  from  whom  it  purports  to  emanate,  in  their  own  language,  or  in  language 
which  they  have  considered  and  adopted. 

I  do  not  agree  that  these  men,  whether  you  call  them  a  legislature,  or  by  some  other  title, 
onn  deputize  Colonel  Lane  to  put  tlie  recital  of  their  grievances  into  fbrm.  I  do  not  agree  to 
receive  anv  paper  from  him  at  all,  unless  it  be  his  own  petition,  in  his  individual  character, 
and  upon  fiis  responsibility  as  a  citizen. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  only  objection.  I  find  another  rule  worthy  of  notice,  on  page  304 
of  the  book  which  1  first  quoted  : 

“  The  language  of  a  petition  should  be  respectful  and  temperate,  and  free  from  offensive 
imputations  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  parliament,  or  the  courts  of  justice,  or  other 
tribunal,  or  constituted  authority..  It  may  not  allude  to  debates  in  either  house  of  parliament, 
Dor  to  intended  motions.” 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  few  paragraphs  in  this 


“  The  undersigned  have  witnessed,  witli  astonishment  and  deep  regret,  the  coarse  insinua- 
mn  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  people  of  Kansas  contained  in  the  recent  special 
Diessage  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stales.” 
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Again,  sir,  on  a  subsequent  page  : 

“  Toleration  of  such  outrages  is  but  an  enslavement  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  a  breach 
t)f  faith,  and  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Executive.” 

Mr.  President,  whatever  my  relations  to  a  citizen  so  eminent  as  he  must  be  who  is  exalted 
to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate — if  I  were  ever  so  much  opposed  to  him  in  political  senti¬ 
ment — I  could  not  vote  to  receive  any  petition  which  thus  reflected  upon  his  character  and 
motives.  What  right  have  we  to  receive  such  a  petition.’  This,  sir,  is  not  the  House  by 
which  the  President  can  be  impeached.  This  is  the  House  which  must  try  the  President 
whenever  he  has  been  impeached  ;  and  shall  we  permit  any  accuser,  except  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  drag  him  before  us?  Shall  we  dignify  or  affirm  charges  of  so  gross  a 
character,  in  advance  of  any  trial,  in  advance  of  any  impeachment,  by  enjoining  on  our  com¬ 
mittees  the  duty  which  attends  the  reference  of  a  petition  ?  Sir,  the  grossest  act  of  usurpation 
ever  practiced  in  this  body,  as  I  believe,  was  when  President  Jackson  was  condemned  by 
resolution  without  a  trial.  I  will  not  agree — knowing  that  among  the  duties  devolved  on  me, 
in  virtue  of  my  official  oath,  is  that  of  delivering  judgment  upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  when¬ 
ever  he  shall  have  been  properly  arraigned — I  will  not  agree  that  Colonel  Lane  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  shall  assume  the  office  and  authority  of  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  which  now 
sits  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  when  he  first  referred  to  me  by  name,  that  I  had  not  made 
any  charge  or  insinuation  against  the  character  of  Colonel  Lane.  I  did  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  maintenance  of  my  position.  I  make  no  charges  now.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
we  have  to  do  with  that  gentleman.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  thrusting  his  praises  into 
this  discussion.  The  senator  from  Iowa  has  related  his  biography  at  great  length,  his  public 
services,  and  his  partisan  services,  and  then  appeals  to  me,  in  a  sneering  manner,  as  his 
companion  in  arms,  his  political  confederate,  and  what  not,  that  I  was  under  some  obliga¬ 
tion  to  support  Colonel  Lane’s  pretensions  or  endorse  his  behavior.  I  violated  my  duty, 
forsooth,  because  I  did  not  answer  some  general  question  propounded  by  my  honorable  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Butler,)  which  I  did  not  hear,  and  which  I  told  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  distinctly  I  did  not  hear.  Besides,  sir,  I  agree  with  my  honorable  and  distinguished 
friend  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass,)  that  I  was  under  no  obligations  to  answer  a  rhetorical 
question,  general  in  its  character,  if  I  had  heard  it.  I  have  other  duties  here  and  other  tastes 
than  to  rehearse  the  biography  of  individuals,  living  or  dead,  at  the  mere  solicitation  of  a 
senator  I  am  not  one  of Colonel  Lane’s  witnesses.  He  has  not  asked  me  to  be  his  witness; 
he  has  not  asked  me  to  present  any  of  his  papers  ;  he  has  not  asked  me  to  give  a  recital  of 
his  services,  his  suff’erings,  or  his  sacrifices  ;  and,  indeed,  the  senator  from  Iowa  has  dispensed 
with  the  necessity  of  all  that 

My  colleague  says  that  the  citizens  of  Ohio  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Kansits 
Territory.  1  believe  that  is  true  ;  I  believe  the  citizens  of  every  State  in  the  Union  feel  aach 
an  interest.  He  declares,  furthermore,  that  it  shall  be  a  part  of  his  duty  to  extend  a  special 
protection  over  those  who  have  emigrated  from  the  State  of  Ohio  into  the  Territory  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  established  their  residence  in  it.  Sir,  I  disclaim  such  duty,  for  my  part.  1  disclaim 
all  charge  over  them,  or  partisanship  for  them,  except  as  they  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  There  sits  before  me, 
sir,  a  gentleman  who  once  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  State  which  1  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  but  who  has  since  become  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  California,  (Mr.  Weller,)  and 
she  has  showered  honors  upon  him.  I  should  like  to  know  if  ray  colleague  imagines  that  lie  and 
I  are  to  exercise  guardianship  over  the  honorable  senator  from  California  ?  Those  men  who 
emigrated  from  Ohio  to  Kansas  have  gone  from  his  care  and  mine.  They  abandoned  oui 
State  and  all  allegiance  to  it.  They  are  no  longer  citizens  of  Ohio  in  any  sense.  And  when¬ 
ever  the  State,  by  any  of  her  authorities — her  legislature,  her  governor,  or  eitlier  of  her  sen¬ 
ators — shall  assume  to  dictate  for  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  upon  such  a  pretence  as  that,  it 
will  be  an  act  of  unwarrantable  and  inexcusable  usurpation. 

I  understand,  perhaps,  to  what  my  colleague  alludes.  I  know  the  fact-^be  knows  it— 
others  know'  it — that  the  gentleman  who  now  holds  the  chief  executive  office  in  Ohio  lia.s  ad¬ 
dressed  a  message  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  upon  the  subject  of  Kansas  affairs— 
advising  that  the  State  should  irrtervene,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  for  the  settlement  of  cer¬ 
tain  controversies  between  the  territorial  legislature  upon  the  one  side,  and  the  ms  irgents  at 
Lawrence  upon  the  other.  It  was  a  proTrosition  to  engage  the  State  in  rebellion  and  civil 
war.  Thereupon,  sir,  one  member  of  the  legislature — a  representative  of  the  county,  per¬ 
haps,  in  which  my  colleague  resides — introduced  a  resolution  that  five  regimtents  of  soldiers 
should  be  enlisted  and  sent  to  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  waging  a  war  upon*  the  territorial 
authorities.  .  ^ 

I  am  happy  to  inform  the  Senate,  however,  that  the  proposition  w'as  not  adopted,  lel 
the  legislature  has  passed  resolutions  w'hich,  in  my  judgment,  are  almost  as  objectionable- 
resolutions  which  indicate,  as  do  some  of  their  statutes,  the  design  of  urging  our  citizens  to  a 
choice,  finally,  between  their  allegiance  to  the  Union  and  their  allegiance  to  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  resolutions  will  be  presented  here,  I  suppose,  in  a  few  days.  Sir,  it  is  this 
intervention  from  abroad  in  the  affairs  of  Kansas  Territory — intervention  by  States,  by  rou- 
nicipal  and  private  corporations,  by  organized  bands  of  factions  and  parties,  by  the 
ambitious  men  stimulating  the  passions  of  our  people,  north  and  south,  with  falsehoo  . 
clamors,  and  every  species  of  plausible  appeal — which  prevents  the  fair  adjustment  ol  ^ 

in  fha  Tfli-rUnnr  nnH  nlaowharp  and  urbioh.  g-otroft  tfinn  ovan  that— hafijaflltfiM 
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throughout  the  republic  an  anxiety,  and  horrible  fear  and  distrust  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union.  I  give  iny  colleague  notice,  once  for  all,  that  I  engage  in  no  such  enterprises  ;  that 
I  shall  resist  them,  here  and  elsewhere,  with  whatever  zeal  and  ability  God  has  bestowed  on 
me.  In  their  true  character,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  inhabiting  the  Territory — citi¬ 
zens  who  have  gone  thither,  in  good  faith,  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  under 
the  guarantees  of  the  organic  Taw — all  who  have  emigrated  from  Ohio,  and  all  who  have 
emigrated  from  other  States,  are  entitled  to  w’hatever  attention  and  respect  for  their  wishes — 
whatever  redress  for  their  grievances — it  may  be  in  my  power  to  grant.  But,  sir,  I  will  not 
take  upon  myself,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  regulation  of  domestic  affairs  or  local  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  Territory  further  than  to  restore  peace  and  silence  rebellion,  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws,  to  protect  every  individual — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor — from  all 
outrages  and  all  oppression. 

Mr.  HALE  thought  the  true  question  was  not  as  to  the  reception  of  the  memorial  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas,  but  the  reception  of  Colonel  Lane’s  petition  for  redress  of  a  grievance 
growing  out  of  imputations  cast  upon  his  character. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  appeal  to  the  candor  of  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  while  he  has  that 
document  in  his  hand.  The  prayer  wms  as  I  stated,  that  the  Senate  would  receive  the  former 
memorial.  That  is  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  The  senator  from  New'  Hampshire  says  that  if 
we  refuse  that  prayer,  we  refuse  this  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  explanation.  I  say  again, 
that  if  Colonel  Lane  presents  a  petition  here,  stating  that  he  considers  himself  injured  or 
aggrieved  by  the  language-of  the  senator  from  Virginia — which  is  a  matter  with  which  I 
have  no  concern — I  will  vote  to  receive  the  paper  ;  but,  if  he  only  uses  his  own  memorial  as 
the  machinery  by  which  he  brings  these  papers  again  before  the  Senate,  1  shall  not  vote  to 
receive  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  trust  this  is  the  last  time  that  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
these  papers  will  be  presented,  I  have  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
senators.  The  agents  of  this  mock  legislature  presented  to  the  honorable  senator  from 
Michigan,  and  got  him  to  present  to  the  Senate,  the  constitution  of  this  pretended  State  of 
Kansas.  I  have  kept  my  eye  on  the  history  of  that  document,  and  the  proceedings  con¬ 
nected  with  it ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  the  country  that  there  was  a  clause  adopted  by  a 
separate  vote  of  the  people,  and  made  a  part  of  that  constitution,  making  it  a  duty  of  the 
legislature  never  to  permit  negroes  (free  or  slave)  to  enter  the  State  of  Kansas — a  provision 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  constitutions  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  some  other  States,  which 
have  been  so  severely  condemned  and  denounced  by  those  who  have  become  the  special  cham- 

5 ions  of  Kansas.  Look  into  the  constitution,  as  they  furnish  it,  and  as  the  senator  from 
lichigan  has  presented  it  here,  and  you  will  find  that  clause  is  suppressed  ;  that  important, 
material  provision  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  document  which  they  bring  here.  I  know,  from 
the  history  of  the  transaction,  that  it  was  voted  in  by  a  majority  of  the  persons  who  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Kansas  constitution.  Am  I  mistaken.?  I  ask,  was  it  not  adopted  at 
tlie  same  election  at  which  the  constitution  of  the  pretended  State  of  Kansas  w'as  adopted ,  as 
a  part  of  the  constitution .? 

Mr.  WILSON.  If  the  senator  will  allow  me  1  will  answer,  by  saying  that  it  was  not  to 
be  a  part  of  the  constitution.  Such  a  vote  was  given  in  Kansas,  but  not  making  it  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  was  a  separate  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  hear  the  senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  It  is  no  favor  to  me  ;  but  I  hope  the  honorable  senator  likes  to  be  right. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  beg  to  tell  the  honorable  senator  that  I  speak  of  no  knowledge  of  my 
own  ;  but  Colonel  Lane,  senator  elect  from  that  State,  leaned  over,  as  the  senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  was  making  his  statement,  and  gave  me  his  account  of  the  transaction  ;  which  was,  that 
this  provision,  such  as  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois  describes,  was  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  consideration  and  approval  or  rejection,  by  a  provision  which  directed  that  it 
should  not  be  a  part  of  the  constitution,  but  should  be  in  the  nature  of  instructions  to  the 
first  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  That  is  all  of  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  we  come  to  the  point.  It  is  admitted  that  such  a  provision  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  same  election  with  the  constitution,  and  was  adopted  as  an 
instruction  to  the  legislature,  commanding  them  to  pass  such  a  law.  Hence  it  was  adopted 
in  precisely  the  same  way  that  a  similar  provision  was  adopted  in  Illinois,  and  was  in  like 
manner  submitted  to  the  people  as  a  distinct  provision,  to  be  voted  on  separately,  and  when 
ratified  become  a  part  of  the  constitution.  But  the  senator  from  New  York  says  this  was  not 
to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  !  Such  is  not  my  recollection  of  the  provision.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  provision  did  declare  that  it  was  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  as  stated 
by  Colonel  Lane.  I  deny  his  statement,  and  call  for  the  production  of  the  instrument.  It 
will  show,  when  produced,  that  that  w’as  a  part  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  an  instruction. 
What  does  he  mean  by  an  instruction  to  the  legislature.?  Was  it  not  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  .?  He  admits  that  it  was.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  an  instruction 
to  the  legislature,  and  hence  binding  on  tliem.  What  is  that  called  which  instructs  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  commands  certain  things  to  be  done,  and  forbids  others  to  be  done .?  Do  we  not 
call  it  a  constitution .?  What  is  the  constitution,  unless  it  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
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adopted  by  the  people  to  instruct  and  control  the  action  of  the  legislature  ?  This  provision 
was  adopted  as  an  instruction  to  the  legislature  ;  it  was  submitted  at  the  same  time,  and 
adopted  at  the  same  election,  with  the  other  portions  of  the  constitution  ;  it  has  the  same 
validity  and  binding  force  over  the  legislature  as  any  other  clause  of  the  constitution  ;  it  will 
become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  whenever  Kansas  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with 
that  constitution. 

You  might  as  well  deny  that  any  other  provision  of  that  instrument  is  a  part  of  the  consti- 
laition,  as  to  deny  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  constitution,  when  you  admit  that  it  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  binding  on  the  legislature  the  moment  Kansas  shall  be  admitted  with  the 
Topeka  constitution.  I  care  not  by  what  name  you  call  it,  so  lono-  as  you  admit  that  it  is 
obligatory  on  the  legislature.  Call  it  a  constitution  ;  call  it  a  fundamental  law  ;  call  it  the 
supreme  law  ;  call  it  an  instruction  ;  call  it  what  vou  please— the  name  does  not  change  its 
substance,  so  long  as  you  admit  that  it  compels  the  legislature  to  keep  the  negroes  out,  and 
not  allow  them  to  live  or  breathe  in  Kansas.  You  cannot  avoid  the  force  of  my  argument 
by  calling  a  provision  of  the  supreme  law  by  a  different  name.  The  point  I  make  is  that  you 
have  presented  here  a  paper  purporting  to  contain  the  supreme  law  of  Kansas,  omitting  and 
Buppressmg  at  least  one  material  provision  of  that  supreme  law.  You  profess  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  whole  of  the  supreme  law,  while  you  have  withheld  a  part  of  it.  You  withheld 
the  part  which  you  dare  not  defend !  I  drove  the  senator  from  New  York  to  the  wall  on 
this  point  the  other  day.  After  various  attempts  to  evade  the  point,  he  acknowledged  that 
•  approve  and  would  not  defend  the  provision.  He  cannot  destroy  its  validity  by 

filing  It  an  instruction,  or  by  any  other  name.  If  his  bill  passes  to  admit  Kansas  with  her  • 
Topeka  constitution,  that  provision  will  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  only 
way  he  can  avoid  that  result  is  to  vote  against  his  own  bill.  ^ 

Call  the  provision  by  what  name  you  will,  you  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  having 
suppressed  a  material  provision  of  the  supreme  law,  which  was  formed  at  Topeka  for  the 
pvernment  of  the  proposed  State  of  Kansas.  The  criminality  of  the  act  is  not  extenuated 
by  the  tact  that  the  provision  thus  suppressed  was  one  which  you  dare  not  attempt  to  justify. 
All  these  attempts  at  evasion  and  equivocation  are  calculated  to  raise  the  presumption  that 
the  act  of  suppression  was  premeditated  and  fraudulent  on  the  part  of  those  who  felt  an 
interest  in  concealing  from  the  public  a  provision  which  they  were  not  willing  to  defend,  at 
the  same  time  th^  they  were  endeavoring  to  put  it  in  force  and  give  it  vitality,  by  admitting 
Kansas  with  the  Topeka  constitution.  ■’  ^ 

I  have  a  right  to  call  on  those  who  brought  the  constitution  here  to  produce  the  provision 
which  has  been  suppressed.  We  have  a  right  to  know  whether  any  other  provisions,  in¬ 
structing  the  legislature  to  pass  particular  laws,  have  been  suppre.ssed.  It  is  not  an  unusual 
thing,  in  making  a  constitution,  to  submit  particular  clauses  or  provisions  to  the  people 
separately,  ^hen  we  adopted  the  new  constitution  in  Illinois  in  1847,  two  provisions  were 
thus  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  and  both  adopted — the  one  like  this  in  Kansas 
to  exclude  negroes  from  the  State,  and  the  other  to  impose  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  the 
State  debt,  which  should  be  irrepealable  so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  debt  should  remain 
unpaid. 

These  provisions,  like  the  one  in  Kansas,  when  adopted,  became  perpetual  instructions  to 
the  legislature,  and  hence  are  held  to  be  essential  parts  of  the  constitution,  or  supreme  law 
ot  the  land  1  hey  can  no  more  be  erased  or  suppressed  than  any  other  or  every  other  part 
of  the  constitution.  No  member  of  the  legislature  is  at  liberty  to  violate  or  disre<rard  either 
of  these  instructions,  as  the  senator  from  New  York  now  calls  them,  than  he  is  to  violate  or 
disregard  every  other  portion  of  the  constitution.  I  am  informed  that  the  new  constitution 
ot  New  York  contains  several  provisions  or  instructions  which  were  submitted  and  adopted 
by  the  people  separately.  I  do  not  know  how  the  fact  is  ;  the  senator  from  New  York  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  m  error  upon  that  point.  Will  the  senator  from  New  York  contend  that 
he  has  a  right  to  evade  or  suppress  those  provisions  in  the  constitution  of  his  own  State, 
upon  the  plea  that  they  were  adopted  by  the  people  separately,  and  intended  as  perpetual 
instructions  to  the  legislature ?  r  j, 

This  excuse  will  not  be  satisfactoiy  to  any  fair-minded  man.  The  pretext  is  loo  Himsy  to 
deceive  anybody.  The  fact  can  no  longer  be  concealed,  that  an  imperfect  and  incomplete 
copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Kansas  (so  called)  has  been  palmed  off  on  the 
Senate  ;  that  a  material  portion  of  it  has  been  suppressed— a  portion  so  material  and  vital 
that  the  champions  of  the  Topeka  movement  dare  not  defend  it,  and  hence  have  an  interest 
m  suppressing  it.  I  call  upon  them  to  produce  the  original  document  without  any  mutila¬ 
tions.  Let  us  have  it  complete  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  those  who  made  it  We  have 
been  imposed  upon  sufficiently  by  garbled  and  mutilated  papers.  Let  there  he  an  end  of 
this  system  of  fraud.  Let  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  the 
^  and  truly  exist 

Mr.  WAHL.  1  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  Senate  lo^g,  but  I  certainly  cannot  sit  here 
and  permit  any  senator  to  look  me  in  the  face  and  talk  to  our  side  of  the  chamber  as  having 
papers.  It  is  an  imputation  of  motives  which  should  not  be  permitted  in  the 

First  of  all,  the  senator  from  Illinois  assumes  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  consti¬ 
tution  ot  Kansas  than  those  who  made  it;  and  he  asks  for  proof.  I  demand  the  proof  from 
the  senator  from  Illinois.  On  what  does  he  found  the  statement  that  such  a  clause  was  incor- 
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porated  into  the  constitution  of  Kansas?  Where  is  his  evidence  of  it?  They  who  helped  to 
make  it  are  here  to  negative  all  that  he  says  upon  that  subject;  and  it  hangs  upon  his  ipse 
dixit  merely,  unsupported  by  any  proof  whatever.  Standing  upon  that  frail  foundation,  he 
turns  round  and  charges  that  one  side  of  this  chamber  has  suppressed  something  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  committing  a  fraud  on  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  senator  from  Ohio  say  that  there  is  any  man  here  claiming 
to  be  an  honest  man,  or  a  decent  man,  who  denies  that  the  convention  which  framed  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Kansas  submitted  a  separate  provision  to  keep  negroes  out,  which  was  to  have 
the  force  of  instruction  binding  on  the  legislature,  and  that  that  was  adopted  by  the  people 
of  Kansas  ?  Is  that  denied  ? 

Mr.  WADE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  on  what  I  found  my  statement, 
and  the  gentleman  shall  not  evade  the  issue  in  that  way.  I  demand  the  proof  of  you,  sir, 
for  what  you  state.  On  what  authority,  and  on  what  evidence  do  you  charge  that  there  ever 
was  such  a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Kansas?  You  have  heard  from  a  senator  on  this 
floor  that  Mr.  Lane  has  stated  that  tliere  is  no  such  thinw. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  state  my  evidence.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  talked  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Reeder,  and  he  told  me  so.  In  the  next  place,  I  have  talked  with  General  Whitfield, 
and  he  told  me  so.  In  the  next  place,  I  spoke  to  Colonel  Lane  on  the  subject  the  other  night 
at  my  house,  and  he  told  me  so.  In  the  next  place,  I  charged  it  on  the  senator  from  New 
York  the  other  day,  and  he  admitted  the  fact.  In  the  next  place,  no  man  ever  did  deny  it 
before,  and  the  senator  from  Ohio  now  will  not  deny  that  such  a  separate  provision  was  sub¬ 
mitted  and  adopted  as  instruction  to  the  legislature,  whether  you  call  it  constitution  or  ordi¬ 
nance;  that  there  was  such  a  provision  submitted  separately,  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people, 
and  that  if  a  majority  was  in  its  favor,  and  the  constitution  was  adopted,  it  should  become 
binding  on  the  legislature,  the  senator  from  Ohio  will  not  now  deny.  Will  he? 

Mr.  WADE.  Mr.  President,  the  explanation  is  a  very  long  and  a  very  roundabout  one. 
The  senator  says  he  has  conversed  with  a  great  many  people;  but  that  is  very  loose  evidence 
to  prove  what  a  constitution  contains.  He  says  the  constitution  of  Kansas  provides  so  and 
so,  and  he  has  talked  with  divers  gentlemen  whose  character  he  stands  here  to  impeach.  In 
one  breath  he  says  he  does  not  believe  a  wmrd  they  say,  and  accuses  them,  pet  haps,  of  per¬ 
jury;  but  in  the  next  breath  he  comes  forward  and  says  that  their  testimony  is  sufficient  to 
establish  a  clause  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hardly  ever  knew  a  judge  to  refuse  to  receive  the  plea  of  guilty  from 
a  murderer  or  a  thief  when  he  asks  to  enter  it. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  take  any  part  in  this  de¬ 
bate,  but  I  think  I  can  correct  the  position  which  was  assumed  by  the  senator  from  Now 
Hampshire.  He  changes  the  tactics  of  this  fight  a  little  by  assuming  that  we  are  not  called 
upon  to-day  to  receive  the  jnemorial  coming  from  the  self-styled  legislature  of  Kansas,  but 
that  we  are  simply  to  act  on  the  reception  of  the  memorial  of  an  individual  citizen  who  feels 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Senate.  If  this  were  the  real  position  of  the  question, 
1  might  possibly  voie  to  receive  his  memorial;  but  there  is  no  such  separation  between  the 
two  as  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  assumes.  They  are  presented  as  parts  of  the  same 
thing;  and  if  you  receive  the  one  you  necessarily  receive  the  other.  If  you  receive  the 
petition  of  Mr.  Lane  you  not  only  receive  the  memorial  which  was  withdrawn  and  sent  out 
of  the  Senate  the  other  day,  but  you  receive  another  paper,  which  he  is  pleased  to  term  the 
original;  and  from  which  the  document  presented  to  the  senator  from  Michigan  purports  to 
be  an  extract  or  an  identical  copy.  Let  me  read  from  Mr.  Lane’s  memorial : 

“  Herewith,  and  as  part  of  this  memorial,  is  appended  the  original  draft,  authenticated,  of 
the  memorial  referred  to,  as  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hutchinson; 
adopted  by  the  general  assembly;  referred  to  the  committee  on  revision ;  entrusted  to  your 
memorialist,  and  from  which  tlie  revised  copy  which  was  submitted  to  your  honorable  body 
•was  prepared.” 

No  man  can  doubt  for  a  single  moment  that  the  original  is  a  part  of  this  memorial.  The 
memorialist  states  it  in  terms.  He  says  “  herewith,  and  as  part  of  this  memorial,  is  appended 
the  original  draft,”  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  other  draft, 
which  he  says  is  a  fair  transcript  of  the  original,  being  a  part  of  his  memorial  ?  You  have  to 
receive  that  if  you  receive  his.  He  says  ; 

“With  this  explanation  and  exhibit,  which  your  memorialist  trusts  will  be  satisfactory,  he, 
on  behalf  of  the  provisional  legislative  bodies  of  Kansas,  prays  you  to  receive  again  the  me¬ 
morial  with  which  he  is  charged  by  them,  being  the  one  which  was  submitted  by  General 
Cass,  and  grant  the  prayer  therein  expressed,  to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union  with  her  pre¬ 
sent  constitution,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States.  ” 

Now,  I  submit  to  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  himself,  and  to  every  man,  if  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  one  paper,  do  we  not  receive  the  others  at  the  same  time?  He  sets  it  out  here,  and 
prays  you  to  receive  it.  He  says  the  original  is  part  of  his  memorial.  He  sends  the  trans¬ 
cript,  and  asks  you  to  receive  it,  and  grant  the  prayer  therein  contained.  If  you  receive  th'e 
one  I  think  you  are  bound  to  receive  all. 

Mr.  TOUCEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Ihink  that  the  device  which  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  in¬ 
troduce  again  the  petition  which  was  rejected  on  Thursday  last,  is  not  the  least  extraordi¬ 
nary  thing  that  has  been  done  in  reference  to  this  subject.  A  memorial  was  presented  which, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  was  virtually  rejected;  and  after  that  vote  of  the 
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Senate  the  memorial  was  withdrawn  by  the  honorable  senator  who  presented  it.  Now,  if  I 
understand,  a  private  gentleman  has  made  a  written  request  that  we  shall  receive  that  memorial 
and  ffranl  its  pWer.  Suppose  this  device  should  succeed,  and  a  memorial  should  be  presented 
here  to-dav,  and  rejected  unanimously,  and  any  gentleman  to-morrow,  outside,  should  pre¬ 
sent  a  written  request  to  the  Senate  that  it  would  receive  that  memorial  and  giant  its  prayer. 
According  to  the  argument  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  the  Senate  is  bound  to  receive  it. 
If  it  is  received  and  referred  to  the  committee,  what  is  the  question  before  the  committee?  Is 
it  whether  that  memorial  shall  be  received  ?  It  is  a  part  of  the  petition  now  presented.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  prayer  of  that  petition  that  Kansas  may  be  admitted  as  a  free  State. 

Whv  sir,  it  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  decision  of  the  Senate  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
What  does  Colonel  Lane  ask  the  Senate  to  do  ?  Is  it  anything  more  or  less  than  to  grant  the 
praver  of  his  petition,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that,  upon  re2eiving  this  pretended  memorial 
Lm  the  so  called  Stete  of  Kansas,  we  shall  admit  Kansas  as  a  free  State?  It  is  not  the  me¬ 
morial  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  If  it  were,  I  should  be  entirely 
d  to  it,  because  it  assumes  that  Kansas  is  a  State,  and  is  ready  to  be  admitted  into  the 


Union,  when  the  fact  is  not  so.  ,  ,  -iiri.  .1 

Sir  senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  feel  oppressed  by  this  question.  When  the 
so  called  constitution  of  Kansas  is  presented  here,  they  say  it  is  a  provisional  constitution. 
On  looking  at  it,  however,  you  find  there  is  not  a  syhable  in  it 

stitution.  On  its  face  it  purports  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  th^e  Stete  erf  KaMas  The 
convention  ordered  it  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  they  sy  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
people  and  adopted  by  them.  They  ordered  the  pretended  legislature  elected  under  it  to 
J^emble  on  a  particulw  day.  They  did  assemble.  Now,  I  say,  that  when  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber  contend  that  this  is  a  provisional  constitution,  it  is  their  own  lan- 
ffuatre  only.  The  instrument  itself  is  absolute  and  purports  to  overturn  the  existing  goyera- 
ment.  It  is  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  Congress  ;  in  defiance  of  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Territory  ;  and  upon  its  face  is  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  existing  govera- 
mlnt  I  should  on  that  ground  object  entirely  to  this  petition  ;  but  as  to  treating  it  as  the 
petition  of  Colonel  Lane,  that  he  may  ask  that  the  memorial  which  we  have  rejected  may  be 
received  and  its  prayer  granted,  I  say,  it  would  be  a  mere  evasion  of  the  decision  which  the 
Senate  made  on  Thursday,  when  the  question  was  fully  considered.  ,  „  _  , 

Mr  WILSON  said  a  separate  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  people  oi  Kansas,  whether 
free  nWroes  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  State  or  not;  but  if  adopted,  it  was  not  to  be  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  but  was  to  operate  as  instructions  to  the  first  legislature.  He  was 
opposed  to  such  a  provision  in  any  State  We  consider  it  anti-democratic,  unchristian  an 
inhuman,  a  violation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  He  said  he  and  his  friends  were  against  the  extension  of  slavery,  but  not  in  favor  of 
teterferin?  with  it  in  the  States.  He  complained  of  the  use  of  the  terms  black  republican 
and  abolitionist.  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  should  vote  for  the  rec^pUon  of  the  memorial.  It 
was  imperfectly  drawn,  because  the  legislature  at  Topeka  were  m  haste,  and  they  authorized 
Colonefuane  to  revise  and  modify  it,  and  he  had  done  so;  and  that  was  the  whole  case.  He 
1^6  proud  that  the  men  who  stood  by  Andrew  Jacksoii  and  the  doctrines  proclaimed  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Michigan  question  by  Silas  Wright  by  James  Buchanan,  and  by  the  chiefs  0 
the  democracy,  are  now  acting  with  him  in  regard  to  Kansas.  He  r^erred  to  the  statement 
S  somT  of  the  papers  that  olneral  Atchison  liad  demanded  of  Mr.  Dopclxb  to  introduce  a 
clause  into  the  Nebraska  bill  repealing  the  Missouri  restnction  He  alluded,  also,  to  th 
remark  of  Mr.  Douglas  about  “  subduing  us.  ”  He  said  his  friends  might  be  voted  down  but 
not  subdued  ;  they  would  live  to  fight  another  day. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS. 

“  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day.” 

Mr  WILSON.  We  shall  not  run  away  to  live ;  we  shall  live  to  run  away.  He  proceeded 
to  boast  of  the  progress  of  abolitionism  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
that  his  friends  would  yet  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House,  and  would  elect 

°^Mi'''DOUGLAS.^’^Mn^^^^  I  regret  that  the  senator  frorn  Massachusetts  (Ml 

Wilson)  ^ould  so  far  have  forgotten  what  was  due  to  the  proprieties  of  the  Senate,  as  to  bar 
quited  a  vile  slander  from  the  columns  of  a  filthy  newspaper,  published  in  New  York,  who^^ 
pditer  is  known  only  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity  for  his  mendacity  and  blackguardism, 
S^omfs  responsibk  for  it  by  its  repetition  here  He  has  represented  me  as  having  said,  .n 
^bate,  to  those  who  differ  with  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber, ‘‘  In 

in  ihfi  sense  that  we  were  going  to  subdue  by  force  all  opponents  who  differed  witl 

that  I  was  speak 
,laws  at  defiance. 


spiking  6f  the  rebellion  in  Kansas,  and  the  attempts  to  put  Cofstitutmn  "m 
Sice,  w^hen  I  said  we  will  reduce  you  to  subject  on  to  the  ConstituLon  andjaw  ^ 


Thatl  whaSi  lid  then,  and  what  I  am  prepared  to  repeat  here  and  where,  now 

Jt^all  times  If  there  is  any  disposition  to  take  issue  on  what  I  did  say,  let  those  wh°  ch 
to  try  t^e  experiment  commU  the  overt  acts  of  treason  or  rebellion,  and  I  say  to  them  noiv, 
we^Sll  reduL  you  to  subjection  to  the  Covstitution  and  laws.  I  was  the  g 

Jrindples  to  which  my  id  has  been  devoted-that  the  Constitution  must  be  respected 
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obeyed  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  that  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  must 
be  maintained  ;  that  treason  must  be  rebuked,  and  rebellion  crushed,  and  all  lawless  men 
subdued  and  reduced  into  subjection  to  the  Constitution  and  laws.  This  is  what  I  did  say. 
No  man  who  heard  me  has  any  excuse  to  represent  me  otherwise. 

I  am  aware  that  what  I  did  say  on  that  occasion,  as  what  I  do  and  say  from  day  to  day, 
is  purposely  misrepresented  and  sent  abroad  to  be  repeated  in  all  the  abolition  papers  for 
partisan  advantage.  The  autlior  of  that  falsehood  has  published  what  purports  to  be  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  bill  which  1  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Territories  to  enable  the  people  of 
Kansas  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government  when  they  have  the  requisite  popula¬ 
tion,  which  abstract  contains  a  falsehood  in  every  line,  with  no  one  provision  of  the  bill  truly 
stated.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  noticing  these  misrepresentations,  and  should  not  do  so  now 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  repeated  by  a  senator  in  my  presence.  I  wish  senators  would 
quote  me  as  I  speak,  and  not  as  their  organs  elsewhere  may  choose  to  report  me. 

The  senator  complains  that  I  designate  those  composing  the  party  with  which  he  acts, 
Black  Republicans.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  why  I  used  the  term.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
some  distinguishing  name  for  political  parties.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  into  pub¬ 
lic  life,  there  was  a  National  Republican  party  in  the  country,  and  my  first  political  speeches 
were  in  opposition  to  the  National  Republicans.  In  the  course  of  events  new  questions 
came  up,  and  that  title  was  changed  to  the  name  of  Whig.  Since  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Whig  party,  that  portion  of  its  adherents  who  have  abandoned  its  principles  and  become 
Abolitionists,  nave  formed  a  coalition  or  fusion  with  all  the  other  isms  of  the  day,  under  the 
name  of  the  “  Republican  Party.”  They  no  longer  claim  to  be  national  men,  and  hence 
drop  the  word  “  national”  as  a  prefix  to  the  name  Republican. 

There  was  a  good  reason  for  omitting  the  word  “  national”  as  a  part  of  their  name.  The 
old  national  republican  party,  of  whi5i  Clay  and  Webster  were  ^e  distinguished  leaders, 
held  that  the  Constitution  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  republic,  and  should  be  obeyed  as 
such  with  equal  fidelity  in  all  its  provisions.  They  proclaimed  and  advocated  national  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  the  subject  of  banks,  finance,  revenue,  public  lands,  and  upon  all  questions  of  a 
public  nature.  They  proclaimed  their  principles  alike  in  the  north  and  the  south,  in  the 
east  and  the  west,  wherever  the  Constitution  reigned;  whether  their  measures  were  expedi¬ 
ent  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire ;  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  their  creed  was  national 
and  uniform.  This  new  republican  party  has  abandoned  the  creed  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
old  one,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  its  nationality.  The  new  creed  abjures  and  ignores  every  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  for  its  object  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  white  man — every  question 
which  does  not  propose  to  put  the  negro  on  an  equality  with  the  white  man,  politically  and 
socially.  It  is  a  purely  sectional  party,  with  a  platform  which  cannot  cross  the  Ohio  river, 
and  a  creed  which  inevitably  brings  the  north  and  the  south — the  free  and  slave  States— into 
hostile  collision.  What  are  the  objects  to  which  they  stand  pledged? 

First,  no  more  slave  States. 

Second,  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 

Third,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  States. 

Fourth,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fifth,  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

Sixth,  no  more  territory  to  be  acquired  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited. 

Every  plank  in  their  platform  rests  on  a  black  basis — every  clause  relates  to  the  negro — 
and  hence  consistency  requires  that  the  word  “  black”  should  be  substituted  for  the  word 
“ national,”  in  the  name  of  this  new  “  republican  party.”  I  wish  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names — the  name  should  be  significant  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  organization. 
For  these  reasons  the  whole  country  seem,  by  common  consent,  to  recognize  the  propriety  of 
calling  this  new  party  the  “  black  republican  party.” 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  hope  the  senator  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  senator  says  our  principles  are  sectional,  and  that  none  of  us  dare 
advocate  them  in  portions  of  the  Union — in  the  slave  States.  I  will  say  to  the  senator  that 
last  Friday  evening  I  addressed  a  large  meeting  in  the  city  hall,  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
with  the  city  hall  packed  and  crowded,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  republican  party  were  laid 
down  fairly  and  squarely,  and  generally  assented  to.  We  claim  that  our  principles  are 
national,  and  we  shall  advocate  them  in  every  section  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  trust  we  shall  find  in  the  south  that  they  will  avow  them  as  explicitly 
and  boldly  as  they  do  in  the  north.  There  is  no  question  but  that  I  have  stated  their  plat¬ 
form  truly,  as  laid  down  when  they  organized  their  party.  The  senator  says  now  there  shall 
be  no  dodging  of  the  issue  ;  that  the  question  shall  be  met  boldly  and  fairly.  I  trust  it  will 
thbs  be  met.  I  am  in  favor  of  coming  directly  to  the  issue.  The  Nebraska  bill  contains,  in 
substance,  a  negative  on  each  and  all  of  their  propositions.  It  affirms  the  equality  of  the 
States.  It  declares  the  right  of  each  State  to  come  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  it  pleases,  in  opposition  to  their  doctrine  of  “no  more  slave  States.”  It  declares  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  non-intervention.  It  incorporates  the  principle  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  the  act. 
It  declares,  in  substance,  the  negative  of  each  of  their  issues.  Where  their  issues  are  not 
embraced  in  the  Nebraska  bill,  we  accept  the  negative  of  them.  We  want  to  see  them  come 
to  the  very  points  in  dispute  ;  and  when  you  tell  us  that  there  shall^  be  no  wavering  on 
your  part,  give  us  some  proof  of  it  by  your  acts.  By  the  fusion  or  coalition  of  abolitionism, 
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freesoilism,  and  know-nothingism,  under  the  name  of  anti-Nebraskaism  in  the  northern 
States,  you  have  formed  this  black  republican  party.  No  man  knows  better  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  fusion  and  coalition  between  northern  know-nothingism  and  freesoil  and  aboli¬ 
tionism,  than  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  has  enjoyed  all  its  advantages  and  honors, 
and  incurred  all  its  responsibilities.  It  was  that  amalgamation  which  brought  him  into  this 
chamber,  and  carried  an  anti-Nebraska  majority  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  boast  to-day,  that  you  have  increased  the  other  side  of  the  chamber 
and  thinned  this  a  little.  In  every  case  it  was  the  result  oT  a  coalition  between  abolitionism 
and  northern  know-nothingism  that  supplied  the  recruits  of  which  you  now  boast.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  you  got  a  majority  on  pledges  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  have  you  a  man  there  who  has  dared  to  bring  forward  a  bill  to  redeem  the  pledge }  You 
promised  to  restore  the  Missouri  compromise  ;  have  you  a  man  there  with  courage  to  bring 
forward  a  bill  to  redeem  the  pledge.^  You  promised  that  you  would  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  where  is  your  bill  to  redeem  the  pledge  You  promised  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade  between  the  States  ;  where  is  the  bill  to  redeem  that  pledge } 

I  told  you  the  other  day  that  rumor  said  you  had  determined  that  it  was  not  safe,  in  view 
of  the  presidential  election,  to  hazard  these  issues  by  redeeming  your  pledges  and  carrying 
out  your  principles.  I  have  received  no  answer  on  that  point.  It  suits  your  policy  better  to 
talk  about  dodging  issues  than  it  does  to  pass  your  bills  to  redeem  your  pledges.  You  have 
the  affirmative.  Bring  forward  your  measures.  We  accept  your  issues.  You  have  got 
your  organization  You  have  got  your  speaker,  who  is  both  a  freesoiler  and  a  know-nothing, 
and  thus  represents  your  party  exactly.  If  he  is  not  now  a  know-nothing,  he  certainly  was 
one  when  he  was  elected.  Perhaps  you  change  names  so  often  that  I  may  not  be  correct  in 
the  name  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  made  the  first  know-nothing  speech  ever  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  You  have  got  committees  of  your  own  appointing.  Why  not 
bring  forward  your  measures } 

Mr.  WADE.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me,  I  will  say  that  I  believe  there  is  a  bill  now 
pending  in  the  other  House  to  apply  the  Jefferson  proviso  to  the  territory  south  of  3GO  30'. 
In  due  season  you  Will  see  one  after  another  of  our  measures  as  fast  as  you  will  want  to  take 
them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  what  you  call  redeeming  your  pledges Your  pledge  was  to  re¬ 
store  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  which  did  not  prohibit  slavery  south  of  36°  30'  ;  but  the 
way  you  redeem  your  pledge  is  by  bringing  forw^ard  a  bill  to  do  precisely  what  you  said  you 
would  not  do,  and  omit  to  do  precisely  w’hat  you  said  you  would  do.  Is  that  the  way  to  re¬ 
deem  your  pledges  ?  A  prohibition  of  slavery  south  of  the  line  is  a  violation  of  your  com¬ 
promise.  You  bring  that  proposition  in  lieu  of  the  redemption  of  your  pledge  until  after  the 
election.  I  ask  you  to  bring  forward  your  bills  to  redeem  your  pledges.  If  the  Missouri 
compromise  was  a  sacred  compact,  as  you  have  asserted — if  its  repeal  was  a  violation  of  a 
compact,  and  if  faith  and  honor  require  that  it  should  be  restored,  bring  forward  your  bill  to 
restore  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  prolong  this  debate.  I  wish  to  bring  these  gentlemen  to 
the  test.  When  they  taunt  us  with  being  cut  down,  one  by  one,  gradually  but  certainly 
diminishing  until  we  shall  have  been  swept  away,  all  we  ask  of  you  is  to  bring  your  men  up 
to  the  line  ;  stand  up  to  yeur  principles  ;  redeem  your  pledges-  You  need  not  trouble  your¬ 
selves  about  finding  a  man  as  the  standard-bearer  on  our  side,  who  is  not  thoroughly  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  creed  on  all  points.  You  need  not  fear  that  our  candidate  will  not  stand  firmly 
and  immovably  upon  the  Nebraska  bill.  You  need  not  have  any  fear  that  he  will  not  take 
issue  with  you  on  every  one  of  the  points  which  you  tender — “  no  more  slave  States,”  ”  the 
repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,”  “  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  States,”  and 
“  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.”  Upon  each  and  all  of  them  you  need 
have  no  fear  that  our  candidate  will  not  stand  firmly,  immovably  and  unequivocally,  upon 
the  democratic  platform. 

Give  us  a  man  for  your  standard-bearer  who  is  in  like  manner  identified  with  yotir  side  of 
each  of  these  issues.  Do  not  take  a  man  uncommitted,  with  the  hope  of  getting  votes  from 
both  sides,  and  then  cheating  somebody.  Why  point  to  the  deserters  from  the  democratic 
ranks  who  have  become  vour  leaders,  as  evidence  that  you  are  democrats.^  You  might  as 
well  talk  of  the  Christianity  of  Omer  Pasha  because  he  was  a  Christian  before  he  apostatized 
and  turned  Turk.  By  this  pretension  you  confess  that  you  are  in  the  wrong.  You  claim  as 
a  merit  that  the  deserters  from  our  ranks  to  yours  were  once  as  pure  and  patriotic  as  we  now 
are.  I  wish  to  understand  the  precise  position.  Does  the  merit  consist  in  the  fact  that  you 
were  once  democrats.'’  Or  does  it  consist  in  the  fact  that  you  have  since  betrajmd  your  party 
and  your  principles?  Is  it  the  democracy  which  you  once  had,  but  have  since  lost,  or  is  it 
the  desertion,  which  constitutes  your  high  claims  to  popular  favor?  It  seems,  even  now, 
that  you  are  more  proud  of  what  you  once  were  than  what  you  now  are. 

That  is  the  argument.  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  had  faith  enough  in  the  justice  of  your  own 
cause  and  consciousness  of  its  strength  and  inherent  truth ,  to  be  able  to  stand  upon  that,  and 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  pride  and  boast,  as  the  senator  from  New  York  did  the  other  day, 
when  he  said  he  was  an  abolitionist.  The  senator,  however,  gave  us  an  illustration  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  satisfactory  to  him,  but  I  am  afraid  will  not  be  entirely  so  to  all  the  members 
of  his  party.  He  reminded  us  that,  while  it  took  Christianity  three  centuries  to  be  recognized 
by  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  while  he  argued  that  abolitionism  was  as  certain  to  triumph  as 
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Christianity,  yet  this  was  but  the  first  century  of  abolitionism.  Allow  me  to  tell  the  senator 
from  New  York,  that  he  disappointed  the  expectations  of  some  of  his  followers,  when  he 
intimated  to  them  that  they  must  wait  two  hundred  years  longer  before  they  triumphed  and 
got  possession  of  the  spoils  ofgovernment,  [Laughter.]  If  the  senator  is  aiming  atthe  reputation 
of  being  a  martyr  to  his  cause,  I  think  he  is  adopting  the  proper  course;  and  when  I  am  sure 
it  is  only  at  the  honors  of  martyrdom  that  he  is  aiming,  I  shall  be  better  reconciled  to  his  position. 
Although  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  considered  a  martyr,  I  have  respect  for  those  who  cherish 
such  a  hope;  and  I  wish  all  these  modern  martyrs  to  remember  that  it  is  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  martyrdom,  that  no  man  shall  seek  his  rewardiuntil  two  hundred  years  after  his 
death  !  [Laughter.] 

In  that  sense  the  senator  from  New  York  did  not  object  to  be  called  an  abolitionist.  He 
was  looking  to  the  honors  ofmartydom,  and  fancying  to  himself  how  much  he  should  enjoy 
them  at  the  time  when  they  should  be  thrown  upon  him;  but  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
seems  to  claim  that  they  are  to  reap  their  reward  now.  I  like  that  mode  offighting  better. 

Let  us  have  a  fair  issue  now — an  issue  on  principles  and  on  men.  Let  there  be  no  endea¬ 
vor  to  cover  up  the  main  issues  under  the  irregularities  which  may  have  occurred  at  the 
election  in  Kansas.  Let  there  be  no  equivocation  upon  the  plea  of  disturbances  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  character  that  may  have  arisen  here  and  there  ;  but  give  us  an  issue  on  the  great  undying 
principles  involved  in  the  contest — the  equality  of  the  States — the  right  of  self-government 
everywhere  under  the  Constitution— the  right  of  each  State  to  come  into  the  TJnion,  with 
slavery  or  without  it,  as  it  pleases — the  right  of  the  citizens  of  each  State  holding  slaves  to 
insist  upon  the  return  of  fugitives,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution — the  right  of  ev^ry  man  to 
enjoy  every  privilege,  and  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  every  obligation  conferred  or  imposed 
by  the  Constitution. 

Again,  let  us  have  no  equivocation  in  meeting  the  issue,  whether  a  clause  in  the  constitu- 
of  a  new  State,  directing  the  legislature  to  pass  a  particular  law,  is  to  be  called  a  constitutional 
provision,  or  by  some  other  name.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  tells  us  (following  the 
lead  of  the  senator  from  New  York  the  other  day)  that  he  is  opposed  to  that  clause  which 
declares  that  a  free  negro  shall  never  go  into  the  new  State  of  Kansas.  He  does  not  deny  but 
that  there  was  a  provision  submitted  for  decision  at  the  time  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  whether  negroes  should  be  admitted  to  go  there  or  not,  and  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative  by  those  who  voted  at  that  election.  He  does  not  deny,  therefore,  but  that  that 
clause  becomes  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  Kansas  in  the  event  that  Kansas  is  admitted  with 
the  Topeka  constitution.  But,  he  says,  that  clause  is  a  barbarous  provision,  and  he  would 
like  to  know  my  opinion  of  it.  I  gave  my  opinion  the  other  day.  I  stated  that  Illinois  had 
a  similar  clause  in  her  constitution  ;  she  had  a  right  to  put  it  there;  it  was  our  business,  and 
not  yours;  and  if  Massachusetts  does  not  like  it  let  her  do  as  she  pleases  within  her  own  limits, 
so  that  she  does  not  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  believe  in  the 
equality  of  the  negro,  socially  or  politically,  with  the  white  man.  You  may  practice  it,  but 
do  not  try  to  force  the  negro  on  an  equality  with  us  in  our  State.  Our  people  are  a  white 
people;  our  State  is  a  white  State;  and  we  mean  to  preserve  the  race  pure,  without  any  mixture 
with  the  negro.  If  you  wish  your  blood  and  that  of  the  African  mingled  in  the  same  channel, 
we  trust  that  you  will  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  us,  and  not  try  to  force  that  on  us  as 
one  of  your  domestic  institutions.  [Laughter,  and  applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Now,  sir,  I  am  willing  that  the  people  of  Kansas  shall  decide  that  question  for  themselves, 
as  they  will  have  a  right  to  do  when  they  form  their  constitution.  I  hold  that  it  is  their  right 
to  do  as  they  please,  so  that  they  do  not  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
come  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitution  as  they  please.  You  say  no.  You  say  it  is  your 
nght  and  duty,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  inspect  the  constitution  of 
Kansas;  and  if  you  find  slavery  there,  or  any  other  obnoxious  provision  which  creates  an 
‘"'^'^^bty  between  the  negro  and  the  white  man,  you  will  vote  to  exclude  such  State. 

When  you  look  into  the  constitution  of  Kansas,  you  find  a  provision  standing  as  a  per¬ 
petual  instruction  to  the  legislature,  in  all  time  to  come,  commanding  that  legislature  never 
to  allow  the  negro  to  tread  the  soil,  or  breathe  the  air  of  Kansas.  By  your  doctrine,  you 
are  responsible  for  it.  Abandon  your  abolition  notions  that  you  are  to  fix  the  local  and 
““•^^stic  institutions  of  a  new  State,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  people  to  do  so,  and  you 
Will  have  no  difficulty.  Hence  I  say,  give  us  a  fair  issue  in  this  campaign  that  shall  settle 
me  question  forever  between  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution — the  equality  of  the 
plates,  the  right  of  each  State  to  manage  its  own  affairs — non-interference  with  slavery  on 
he  one  side,  and  slavery  agitation  and  foreign  interference  on  the  other.  We  are  not  aiming 
)!?'  on  immaterial  side  issueS.  What  we  want  is,  to  bury  abolitionism,  with  all  its 

®  hes,  in  a  common  grave  at  this  election,  and  therelw  restore  peace  and  quiet  and  good  order 
e  a  constitution-loving  people.  That  is  the  kind  of  issue  which  we  desire  you  to  give  us — 
an  open  one  on  principle,  with  men  identified  with  the  platforms. 

Ibe  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  referred  to  that  stale  abolition  libel  that  Senator 

Icbison  said  he  had  given  me  twenty-four  hours  to  say  whether  I  would  bring  in  the  Ne¬ 
braska  bill,  or  resign  to  him  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Territories.  That  is  a 
lib®,  ®^“°htion  libel.  General  Atchison  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  denounced  it  as  a 
fref  •  brand  it  here  as  being  without  a  shadow'  of  truth  You  know,  Mr.  President, 

\  terring  to  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  chair,)  that  that  bill  was  prepared  before  any  southern  man 
consulted,  and  that  you,  together  with  another  northwestern  senator,  w’ere  the  first  who 
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were  consulted  on  the  suluect.  Then,  after  you  had  indorsed  it,  as  I  take  pleasure  in  saying 
you  did,  promptly  and  fearlessly,  we  consulted  our  southern  friends.  I  trust,  therefore^ 
that  I  have  put  an  end  to  that  foul  slander,  invented  for  partisan  and  malicious  purposes,’ 
^nd  which  has  been  repeated  so  often  and  so  wide  spread  over  the  whole  country. 

The  senator  from  Georgia  (Mr  Toombs)  has  been  represented  as  being  the  author  of  the 
bill,  and  the  man  who  dragooned  me  into  bringing  forward  that  bill.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post,  whi':h  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Wilson)  quotes  with  so  much 
admiration,  has  said  a  hundred  tiiies  that  “  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  was  the  man  that 
^tood  over  Mr.  Douglas,  and  forced  him  to  bring  it  in,”  when  the  senator  from  Georgia 
^ows  that,  up  to  that  time,  he  had  never  planted  his  foot  in  the  Senate,  and  did  not  arrive 
in  the  city  until  after  the  bill  was  prepared  and  introduced. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  was  not  here,  and  never  set  eyes  on  me  nor  I  on  him,  nor  exchanged 
-a  word  with  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  until  the  thing  was  done,  and  he  came  here  to  engage 
in  fighting  the  great  battle.  So  it  is  with  these  other  things.  I  have  failed  to  notice  them 
before,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  such  a  contempt  for  this  system  of  making  side  issues. 
Heretofore  I  have  not  noticed  such  charges;  but  when  they  are  thrust  in  my  face  in  the 
Senate,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  repel  them,  on  the  supposition  that  they  have  acquired 
■dignity  enough  by  being  repeated  here  to  justify  me  in  noticing  them.  1  am  not  in  the  habit 
-of  noticing  the  many  misrepresentations  and  assaults  which  are  made  on  me.  I  am  willing 
to  trust  my  character  and  reputation  on  the  result  of  the  great  principles  involved,  and  upon 
the  judgment  that  sliall  be  pronounced  on  them  when  passion  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
the  sober  reason  of  the  country  shall  have  returned. 

Mr.  WILSON,  in  reply,  read  what  purported  to  be  a  report  of  a  speech  of  General  Atchi¬ 
son,  in  the  “  Parkville  Luminary,”  in  which  he  was  reported  as  speaking  harshly  of  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Houston, 

Mr.  RUSK.  The  senator  has  made  a  declaration  in  regard  to  my  colleague  which,  in  his 
absence,  I  desire  to  correct  He  says  that  General  Atchison  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  de¬ 
nounced  my  colleague.  That  is  a  mistake.  There  was  a  false  or  erroneous  report  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  purportingto  be  what  General  Atchison  had  said,  that  did  reflect  on  my  colleague  and 
the  senator  from  Tennessee.  General  Atchison,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  erroneous  report  of 
his  speech,  wrote  a  letter  promptly  correcting  it,  and  stated  what  he  did  say,  in  which  there 
was  no  denunciation  of  the  senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bell,)  or  of  my  colleague.  I  have 
known  Gen.  Atchison  for  a  longtime,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  state  what  was  not  true.  He 
told  me  that  he  made  no  such  charges  against  them;  he  had  previously  sent  me  a  paper  con¬ 
taining  the  correction  of  the  errors  in  the  false  report  of  his  speech,  made  by  some  one  no 
-doubt  for  the  purpose  of  raising  mischief.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  fallen  into 
.another  error,  which  I  may  as  well  correct  now.  He  says  that,  at  the  session  of  1853,  Gen. 
Atchison  came  into  this  body,  and  directed  that  the  first  Nebraska  bill  should  be  defeated. 
He  represents  all  of  us  here  as  having  obeyed  this  great  chieftain.  His  statement  is  incorrect. 
On  the  contrary,  General  Atchison  supported  and  sustained  that  bill.  I  had  almost  a  per¬ 
sonal  quarrel  with  him  and  the  senator  from  Illinois  in  regard  to  it.  I  opposed  that  bill  for 
various  reasons,  which  will  be  found  spread  on  the  records  at  the  time.  I  asked  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  taken  up  when  I  was  absent.  It  came  here  at  the  last  hours  of  the  session  of 
1653,  while  1  was  out  on  a  committee  of  conference.  I  asked  the  senator  from  Illinois  and 
Oeneral  Atchison  not  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  taken  up  in  my  absence.  I  came  back  from  a 
•committee  of  conference,  and  found  the  bill  under  discussion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  The  discussion  was  on  a  motion  to  take  it  up.  The  bill  was  not  taken 
up  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSK.  I  believe  the  senator  is  correct.  I  felt  indignant;  and  I  charged  both  the 
senator  from  Illinois  and  General  Atchison  with  acting  in  bad  faith  towards  me;  strong  words 
passed  betweeen  us;  but  I  found  I  was  in  error;  both  had  acted  fairly  towards  me  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  To  show  General  Atchison’s  position  I  will  appeal  to  the  record.  I  will  read  it  to  the 
senator  from  Mussachusetts,  so  that  he  may  correct  his  recollection  on  the  subject.  At  page 
321,  of  the  Senate  journal  for  the  second  session  of  the  thirty-second  Congress,  this  will  be 
found  : 

“  On  motion  by  Mr.  Douglas  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R  No.3.^3) 
to  organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska — 

“  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Borland  that  it  lie  on  the  table  ;  and  it  was  determined  m 
the  affirmative — ^yeas  23,  nays  17. 

“  On  motion  by  Mr.  Weller,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  Senate 
present,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are  :  ^ 

”  Messrs.  Adams,  Bayard,  Bell,  Borland,  *  *  *  Houston,  •  *  *  Rusk.  * 

“  Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are :  ,, 

“  Messrs.  Atchison,  Bright,  Cooper,  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  sc. 

I  merely  wished  to  correct  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  _  , 

Mr.  WILSON  spoke  of  his  willingness  to  meet  the  issue  on  the  Kansas  question,  an 
■said  ;  j-  •  t 

The  honorable  senator  wishes  the  issue  distinctly  made.  He  will  have  the  issue  as 
as  he  can  desire.  We  will  make  our  Own  platform.  We  do  not  allow  that  senator  to  ma 
it  for  us,  or  define  it  for  us.  We  shall  make  it  for  ourselves  ;  and,  as  he  says,  we  will  nom 
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nate  a  candidate  committed,  fully  committed,  to  its  doctrines.  If  we  fail,  we  will  cheerfully 
submit ;  if  we  triumph,  we  shall  embrace  in  Qur  policy  the  whole  country,  and  guard  the- 
rights  of  every  section  of  our  common  country.  Threats  have  been  thrown  out  that,  if  the 
“  black  republicans  ”  triumph  in  1856,  the  Union  will  be  dissolved.  Sir,  we  heard  these  idle 
threats  when  the  election  of  Speaker  was  pending  in  the  other  House  ;  but,  when  the  contest 
closed  by  the  election  of  the  “  black  republican  ”  from  Massachusetts,  his  chivalrous  competi¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina,  claimed  the  honor  of  escorting  him  to  the  chair.  Sir,  you  cannot 
kick  out  of  the  Union  the  men  who  htter  these  impotent  threats.  They  know  the  words  of 
the  brilliant  Sheridan  are  true,  that — 

“  Out  of  oppression  is  squeezed  retribution  ;  ” 

that  “  wherever  the  heel  of  oppression  is  raised,  trodden  misery  springs  up  and  glares  around 
for  vengeance.”  They  know  that  they  live  in  a  section  of  this  Union  where  there  are  nearly 
four  millions  of  an  oppressed  race  ;  that  there  is  not  a  mother  in  the  south  who  would  not 
clasp  her  babe  closer  to  her  bosom  if  she  believed  this  Union  would  be  dissolved.  The  men 
who  fling  out  these  idle  threats  know  that  they  sleep  peacefully  at  night  because  the  Union 
does  stand,  and  they  have  the  power  of  this  government  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  STUART.  Mr.  President,  nominally,  the  Senate  is  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  which  was  ever  addressed  to  it  in  the  exercise  of  its 
duties — that  is,  the  question  of  receiving  a  petition.  Upon  that  question  I  have  settled  con¬ 
victions,  undisturbed,  I  think,  by  any  argument  that  can  be  addressed  to  me  ;  and  they  are 
simply  these  :  that  if  a  petition  comes  from  anybody,  addressed  in  respectful  terms,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  subject  which  is  or  can  be  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  I  will  receive  it,  and  treat 
it  with  all  proper  respect.  Applying  that  doctrine  to  this  case,  if  any  man,  or  any  set  of 
men,  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  representing  themselves  as  they  choose,  should  address  a 
petition  to  this  body  of  the  character  I  have  just  described,  my  vote  would  be  to  receive  it, 
to  give  it  its  appropriate  reference,  and  to  endeavor  to  pass  upon  it  a  respectful  and  sound 
judgment.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  what  I  denominated  it  when  I  rose,, 
but  the  nominal  question  before  the  Senate, 

Five  hours  and  more  I  have  sat  here  to-day,  in  the  vain  hope  that  this  great  question 
would  be  brought  to  an  issue  ;  but  the  memorial  has  not  even  been  read  at  your  desk. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  is  any  man  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  reason  of  this  movement?  Is 
any  man  so  blind  as  not  to  see  its  consequences  ?  This  subject  occupied  all  day  on  Thursday 
last.  It  was  discussed  in  every  point  of  view  ;  and  what  was  the  result?  Why,  sir,  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  has  just  taken  bis 
seat,  that — 

“  He  who  fights  and  runs  away. 

May  live  to  fight  another  day  !  ” 

But  three  votes  were  found  sustaining  the  position  that  was  taken,  and  the  vote  of  that 
honorable  senator  was  not  among  the  number.  Therefore,  he  lives  to  fight  another  day. 
[Laughter.]  Now,  what  in  fact  is  the  question? 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  hope  the  senator  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  STUART.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  do  not  observe  my  colleague  in  his  seat  at  this  moment,  and  therefore 
I  reply  for  him  that  he  was  absent  from  the  city  on  that  day. 

Mr.  STUART.  I  watched  that  proceeding  ;  it  is  not  a  new  one.  If  I  speak  somewhat 
strongly  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused,  for  I  belong  to  that  portion  of  the  Senate  who  desire  to 
do  business.  What  is  the  history  of  to-day?  I  wish  it  recorded  so  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  look  at  it  when  they  choose.  There  has  not  been  an  opportunity  to  offer 
a  memorial  or  to  make  a  report.  The  special  orders  which  involve  the  interests  of  the 
countrj’  have  been  postponed — for  what?  To  be  enlightened  on  the  right  of  petition?  To 
investigate  the  subject  that  is  presented  to  the  Senate  in  the  memorial  now  asked  to  be 
received?  Not  at  all  ;  but  to  endeavor  to  do  what  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  his 
party  are  going  to  do — to  seize  the  reins  of  government.  Yes,  sir ;  this  delicate  subject, 
upon  which  the  people  in  various  sections  of  the  Union  are  so  sensitive  ;  this  one  which 
ought  to  be  abjured  from  consideration  at  any  and  at  all  times,  except  when  it  demands 
serious  and  respectful  legislation,  is  thrust  in  here  and  seized  with  the  avidity  with  which 
hungry  hounds  seize  a  carcass — for  what  purpose  ?  That  certain  gentlemen  may  raise  into 
power  because  of  their  sympathy  for  the  black  man?  None  of  it.  Because  of  a  desire  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States?  That  is  denied.  Is  it  to  secure  quiet  in  Kansas?  It  is 
the  last  object  desired.  What  then,  sir?  Why,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  turned 
into  a  theatre,  exciting  applause  from  the  galleries,  that  a  party  may  ride  into  power  ;  and 
that,  too,  by  making  a  bantling  of  the  most  delicate  subject  that  exists  under  our  insti¬ 
tutions. 

At  proper  times,  upon  proper  occasions,  before  the  people,  in  elementary  meetings,  I  have 
sometimes  discussed  this  question  ;  I  expect  to  do  it  again — never,  sir,  to  raise  the  hydra¬ 
headed  form  of  agitation.  This  question  I  have  not  discussed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States ;  I  will  discuss  it,  whenever  there  shall  be  a  legitimate  subject  for  discussion  before  us, 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability  ;  but  that  discussion  shall  be  for  peace,  for  harmony.  If  I  were 
clothed  with  the  power  to  spread  over  the  Territory  of  Kansas  the  mantle  of  peace,  and 
quiet,  and  harmony,  until  it  should  react  on  the  States  of  this  Union,  I  would  consider 
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, prouder  day  than  to  occupy  a  position  in  the  White  House.  He  who  has  no  aspirations 
above  the  paltry  feeling  of  power,  and  is  willing  to  attain  that  power  by  hazarding  the 
interests  of  thirty  millions  of  free  people,  has  an  ambition  that  I  desire  not  to  imitate. 

Sir,  is  not  the  history  of  this  day  one  which  ought  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  country.?  Every  senator  was  ready  to  give  his  vote  on  this  question  within  five 
minutes  after  it  was  presented.  But  we  have  had  a  biography  of  Colonel  Lane;  we  have 
had  the  history  of  the  campaigns  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  both  political  and  warlike, 
in  the  country;  we  have  had  everything  here  except  a  vote  on  the  question.  It  is — ^not 
humiliating,  because  that  would  be  a  term  which  would  be  improper  to  use  in  the  Senate; 
but  it  grieves  me  to  see  the  business  of  the  country — that  business  which  demands  action — 
thrust  aside,  day  after  day,  that  the  wheel  may  turn  and  this  old  subject  be  drawn  into  the 
arena  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  for  five  or  six  long  hours.  What  good  can  grow  out  of  it.? 
None.  Is  any  expected?  None.  Is  any  desired?  I  am  afraid  not,  sir — I  am  afraid  not. 
I  would  rather  see  a  remark  made  years  ago  by  my  distinguished  colleague  have  full  force 
here,  and  throughout  this  country,  that  the  subject  to  which  the  honorable  senator  from 
Massachusetts  referred,  the  dissolution  of  this  Union,  should  be  an  unspeakable  phrase.  I 
would  join,  heartily  in  that  other  remark  of  his,  and  I  would  ask  that  every  man  should 
cling  to  the  Constitution  as  the  wrecked  mariner  to  the  last  plank,  when  night  and  the  tem¬ 
pest  surround  him.  Sir,  if  there  be  a  man  that  can  utter,  against  north  or  south,  a  senti¬ 
ment  even  indicating  that  that  section  cannot  be  kicked  out  of  the  Union,  I  beg  him  to 
reserve  that  sentiment  for  some  place  other  than  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  WILSON.  Will  the  senator  from  Michigan  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  STUART.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Did  the  senator  understand  that  I  said  that  the  south  could  not  be  kicked 
out  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  STUART.  I  did. 

Mr.  WELLER  and  others.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  made  no  such  declaration.,  I  said  that  those  gentlemen  who  made  the 
threats  to  which  I  alluded  could  not  be  kicked  out  of  the  Union;  that  men  who  threatened 
that  they  would  dissolve  the  Union  if  a  certain  party  should  obtain  power,  could  not  be 
kicked  out  of  the  Union.  I  believe  we  shall  never  have  any  trouble  about  kicking  any  sec¬ 
tion  or  State  out  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  STUART.  I  cannot  consent  to  repeat  all  the  language  which  the  senator  used  on 
that  subject.  So  far  as  he  has  repeated  it,  he  is  correct ;  but  he  cannot  forget  that  he  con¬ 
nected  with  it  certain  other  remarks  which  gave  it  a  locality.  But,  sir,  I  repeat  what  I  said 
before,  I  care  not  to  what  section  of  the  country  it  is  addressed,  or  to  what  man  in  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  people  are  for  maintaining  it  in  its  integrity, 
and  if  they  are  ever  driven  from  their  position,  it  will  be  by  accidentally  placing  men  in 
position  who  say  things  and  do  things  so  tantalizing  as  to  drive  others  mad. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  subject.  I  am  desirous  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  country  shall  proceed,  and  I  will  join  with  my  fellow  senators  here  in  any 
amount  of  labor  to  facilitate  the  legislation  of  the  country;  and,  if  the  Senate  believe  it  will 
answer  their  purpose  as  well,  I  should  like  to  move  to  lay  this  whole  subject  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  and  others.  Certainly  ;  we  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  STUART.  I  think  it  will  essentially  carry  out  our  views,  and  in  it  we  shall  say  that 
by  taking  this  bantling  away  from  here  on  Thursday  last,  and  giving  it  a  new  shape  without 
its  living  long  enough  to  get  any  feathers  on  it,  has  not  at  all  helped  the  question  ;  that  it  is 
;-ao  such  subject  as  this  individual  has  a  right  here  to  present.  I  move,  therefore,  to  lay  the 
:3notion  to  receive  the  petition  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HARLAN  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  being  taken  resulted — ^yeas  30,  nays  11  ;  as  follows  : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Benjamin,  Biggs,  Bigler,  Bright,  Brown,  Butler,  Cass, 
'Clayton,  Dodge,  Douglas,  Evans,  Fitzpatrick,  Hunter,  Iverson,  James,  Jones  of  Iowa,  Jones 
•  of  Tennessee,  Pugh,  Reid,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Slidell,  Stuart,  Toombs,  Toucey,  Weller, 
Wright,  and  Yulee — 30. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Collamer,  Durkee,  Foot,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Seward,  Sumner,  Trum- 
.bull,  Wade,  and  Wilson — 11. 

So  the  motion  to  receive  the  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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From  the  Waehington  Union  of  April  36. 

THE  DOUGLAS  AND  LANE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  false  rumors  which  have  been  put  afloat  in  regard  to  an  alleged  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Colonel  Lane  and  Judge  Douglas  in  relation  to  the  debate  on  the  spurious  Kansas 
memorial,  have  induced  several  of  Judge  Douglas’  friends  to  ask  his  consent  to  give  the  cor¬ 
respondence  publicit}'.  The  letters  will  be  found  in  our  paper  this  morning  ;  and  we  risk 
nothing  in  saying  that  Judge  Douglas’  letter  places  Colonel  Lane  in  a  worse  predicament 
even  than  he  was  in  before.  We  observe,  by  tlie  New  York  Times  which  reached  us  last 
night,  that  Colonel  Lane  has  published  a  card  in  that  paper  of  yesterday,  in  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  his  own  letter  to  Judge  Douglas,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  concluding  sentence,  but 
fails  to  accompany  iWith  Judge  Douglas’  reply.  He  undertakes  to  give  the  points  of  Judge 
Douglas’  reply,  but  he  does  it  so  imperfectly  that  it  is  grossly  unjust.  Without  dwelling  on 
the  card  of  Colonel  Lane,  w^e  deem  it  due  to  Judge  Douglas  to  say,  upon  authority,  that  the 
statements  that  when  Colonel  Lane’s  letter  was  handed  to  Judge  Douglas  he  “asfced  until 
nne  o’clock  to  reply,  which  was  granted,”  and  that  “  he  then  asked  until  four  o’clock,  and 
afterwards  until  Monday,”  which  were  “cheerfully  granted,”  are  a  total  perversion  and 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  Judge  Douglas  asked  no  time  to  reply,  and  none  was  granted. 
When  Mr.  Watson  called  on  Saturday  and  delivered  Colonel  Lane’s  letter  Judge  Douglas 
bad  company,  and  he  informed  Mr.  Watson  that  he  would  be  ready  to  reply  in  an  hour  or 
two,  which  would  be  one  o.’clock.  Mr.  Watson  said  he  would  be  engaged  for  several  hours, 
probably  until  four  o’clock.  Judge  Douglas  then  fixed  four  o’clock  for  his  reply.  After 
his  company  left  he  read  the  letter,  and  found  that  it  w'ould  take  more  time  than  until  four 
o’clock  to  make  such  a  reply  as  his  judgment  dictated  as  proper.  He  immediately  requested 
Colonel  Orr  to  see  Mr.  Watson,  and  notify  him  that  his  reply  would  be  made  on  Monday 
morning.  Colonel  Orr,  not  finding  Mr.  Watson,  left  a  note  for  him  giving  the  notice. 
These  are  substantiall}^  the  facts,  and  thej'  show  how  grossly  Colonel  Lane  has  perverted  and 
misstated  them  : 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

-  House  of  Representatives,  j9pri/ 25,  1856. 

Sm  :  You  will  please  publish  the  enclosed  correspondence.  The  letter  of  Judge  Douglas 
to  Hon.  C.  K:  Watson  W'as  delivered  hy  me  to  him  on  Monday  last.  After  reading  it,  Mr. 
Watson  said  to  me,  verbally,  that  he  W'as  not  aw'are,  when  he  delivered  Colonel  Lane’s  note, 
that  it  could  be  construed  as  hostile  in  its  character,  and  that  it  was  his  determination  not  to 
prosecute  further  the  correspondence. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Watson  to  say  that  his  manner  and  conversation  in  relation  to  this  matter 
have  been  courteous  and  friendly,  holding  that  no  rule  or  technicality  should  induce  him  to 
do  anything  that  his  judgment  could  not  approve.  This  met  the  approval  of  my  own  judg¬ 
ment. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  LANE. 

Editor  Union. 


Washington  Citv,  ^pril  25,  1856. 

Df.ar  Sir  :  It  has  been  announced  in  the  newspapers  that  a  hostile  message  had  been  sent 
to  you  ly  Colonel  James  H.  Lane,  of  Kansas  Territory,  and  your  course  in  regard  to  that 
matter  1  as  been  most  grossly  misrepresented.  We,  as  friends  whom  you  consulted,  and  who 
advised  the  course  which  you  pursued  on  that  occasion,  request  your  permission  to  publish 
the  correspondence  now  in  our  hands,  in  order  that  the  facts  may  be  understood. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servants, 

R  TOOMBS, 

JOHN  B.  WELLER, 

J.  D.  BRIGHT, 
JAMES  L.  ORR, 

,  JOSEPH  LANE. 

Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas. 


Washington,  ^pril  25,  1856. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  1  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  you  have 
permission  to  make  such  disposition  of  the  correspondence  referred  to  as  you  may  think 
he  circumstances  require. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  S.  A.  DOUGLAS. 

Messrs.  R.  Toombs,  J.  B.  Weller,  J.  D.  Bright,  J.  L.  Orr,  Joseph  Lane. 
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Washikgton,  D.  C.,  Jlpril  18,  1856. 

Sir  :  One  day  last  week  I  placed  in  the  hands  _of  General  Cass,  with  a  request  to  lay  it 
before  the  Senate,  the  memorial  of  the  general  assembly  of  Kansas,  praying  for  her  admis- 
sion  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State.  I  gave  that  direction  to  the  memorial  from  the 
fact  that  the  convention  whieh  framed  the  constitution  of  Kansas,  with  great  unanimity,  had 
before  selected  General  Cass  as  the  medium  by  which  to  present  the  constitution  to  the 
Senate,  deeming  him,  on  account  of  seniority,  the  more  proper  person  to  introduce  into  the 
new  applicant. 

On  Thursday  of  that  week  that  memorial  was  the  subject  of  severe  criticism,  and  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it  charges  of  the  most  grave  character  were  preferred  against  me. 

On  Monday  last  in  a  paper  read  in  your  hearing  and  by  yours,  1  frankly  avowed  myself 
the  reviser  of  that  memorial ;  stated  distinctly  that  it  was  prepared  iqjder  my  direction,  in 
conformity  with  the  authority  vested  in  me-,  that  no  human  being  was  consulted  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  it,  the  instructions  of  my  principals  faithfully  carried  out ;  the  explanation  was  as 
full  as  the  avowal  was  frank,  nothing  being  withheld.  After  this,  in  connexion  with  the 
memorial,  you  repeat  the  charge  in  a  form  much  more  objectionable  than  before.  Believing, 
as  I  do,  that  neitner  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nor  the  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
intended  to  justify  or  sanction  so  gross  an  attack  upon  the  character  of  an  American  citizen, 
I  respectfully  ask  for  such  an  explanation  of  j'our  language  upon  that  occasion  as  will  remove 
all  imputation  upon  the  integrity  of  my  action  or  motives  in  connexion  with  that  memorial. 

When  you  are  reminded  that  although  1  have  a  certificate  of  election  to  a  seat  in  the  body 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  and  so  far  your  peer,  yet  I  am  not  permitted  to  speak  in  my 
own  defence  ;  when  you  are  reminded  of  the  friendship,  personal  as  well  as  political,  which 
has  heretofore  existed  between  us  ;  that  I  came  here  your  friend  confidently  expecting  to  find 
you  on  the  Kansas  application  where  you  stood  in  *44  on  the  Texas  question,  in  ’56  on  the 
California  question,  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  people’s  government,  and  extending  over 
American  citizens  the  protecting  arm  of  the  general  government,  I  feel  confident  you  will, 
without  hesitation,  tender  the  explanation  requested,  and  thereby  render  a  simple  act  of 
justice  toward  one  who  has  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  to  his  constituents  in  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  have  given  rise  to  the  existing  controversy. 

My  friend,  Hon.  C.  R.  Watson,  will  deliver  this  to  you  and  receive  your  answer. 
Respectfully, 

•  J.  H.  LANE. 

Hon  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Washington  citij. 


Saturday,  »3piTll9,  1856. 

Sir  :  I  haye  examined  the  letter  signed  by  your  friend,  James  H.  Lane,  which  you  placed 
in  my  hands  to-day,  and  will  now  giye  you  my  reasons  for  responding  to  you  as  its  bearer, 
instead  of  him  as  its  author. 

The  letter  is  so  equiyocal  in  terms,  and  portions  of  it  so  irreconcilable  with  other  portions, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  any  certainty,  whether  it  is  intended  as  a  hostile  mes¬ 
sage  or  a  friendly  note.  It  is  true  that  the  city  is  full  of  rumors  that  your  friend.  Colonel 
Lane,  intended  to  challenge  me,  and  the  letter-writers  for  those  newspapers  in  the  eaetern 
cities  most  friendly  to  the  reyolutionary  moyements  in  Kansas  and  most  hostile  to  myself  not 
only  announced  the  fact  some  three  or  four  days  ago,  but  actually  fixed  the  time  when  your 
friend  intended  to  send  the  hostile  message.  The  object  of  your  friend  in  causing  his  inten¬ 
tions  to  be  made  known  to  the  world  and  published  in  the  newspapers  is  not  for  me  to  ex¬ 
plain,  when  he  and  eyery  one  must  haye  known  that  the  effect  would  inevitably  be  to  have 
both  parties  arrested  the  moment  he  succeeded  in  making  the  public  believe  that  he  intended 
to  invite  a  hostile  meeting. 

In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  this  morning  I  find  a  “Card,”  published  by  your  friend, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  assail  me  personally,  and  to  raise  a  question  of  veracity  between  us 
upon  a  point  in  reference  to  which  he  admits,  and  affirmatively  asserts,  the  truth  of  my  state¬ 
ment,  but  denies  that  he  gave  me  or  any  other  person  a  “  shadow  of  authority  for  making  any 
such  statement.”  Having  selected  his  tribunal  and  removed  his  complaint  from  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  which  public  letter-writers  in  his  confidence  had  declared  he  would  bring  it,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  pyblic  through  the  columns  of  the  newspaper  press,  he  is  at  liberty  to  prosecute 
it  in  that  forum  as  long  as  he  pleases.  Since  the  publication  of  this  “  Card  ”  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  your  friend,  in  a  letter  of  which  you  are  the  bearer,  and  in  which  you  are  designate 
as  his  friend  to  receiye  my  answ'er,  referring  to  the  debate  on  Monday  last  in  the  Unite 
States  Senate  on  the  fraudulent  memorial  of  the  spurious  legislature  of  Kansas,  makes  ^ 
following  request  of  me  :  “I  respectfully  ask  for  such  an  explanation  of  your  language  upo^ 
that  occasion  as  will  remove  all  imputation  upon  the  integrity  of  my  action  or  motives 
connexion  wdth  that  memorial.”  . 

The  reasons  assigned  for  calling  upon  me  to  vindicate  “  the  integrity  of  his  action  a 
motives  in  connexion  with  that  memorial”  are,  that  “  on  Thursday  of  that  week  {the  w 
previous  to  the  debate  of  which  he  now  complains)  that  memorial  was  the  subject  of  sev 
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criticism,  and  in  connexion  with  it  charges  bP  the  most  grave  character  were  rre 
ferred  against  me,”  [your  friend,  Colonel  Lane.]  It  is  not  pretended  that  I  made  those 
charges  against  him  in  that  debate.  The  published  debate  shows  that  “  on  Thursday  of  that 
week  no  less  than  three  or  four  senators  did  denounce  that  memorial  as  “  an  impudent 
forgery,  attempted  to  be  palmed  off  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
hands  of  the  venerable  senator  from  Michigan  as  “  a  paper  which  has  reached  the  Senate 
through  fraud,  which  has  stamped  upon  it  every  mark  of  forgery  as  “a  foro-ery  which 
has  been  palmed  off  on  the  Senate;”  and  various  other  denunciations  of  a  like%haracter 
all  tending  to  stamp  the  memorial  with  fraud  and  forgery.  T  did  not  endorse  these  grave’ 
charges,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  repel  them,  on  the  other,  for  the  reason  that  while  all  the 
fects  then  known  to  the  Senate  seemed  to  justify  a  strong  suspicion,  and,  indeed,  raise  the 
presumption,  thatfthey  were  true,  yet  the  circumstances  were  not  such  as  to  render  it  my 
duty  to  do  more  than  to  reject  the  memorial  upon  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  debate.  In  fact, 
I  follovred  the  lead  of  the  illustrious  senator  from  Michigan,  who  presented  the  memorial 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  genuine  paper  br  expressing  a  willingness  to  vote  for  his 
motion  to  print,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  him,  so  Jong  as  it  involved  no  other  consideration 
than  the  amount  of  money  which  the  printing  would  cost.  But  when  its  reception  and 
printing  become  the  test  of  a  principle  which  was  to  recognize  and  sanction  the  revolutionary 
proceedings  in  Kansas,  I  announced  my  purpose  to  vote  against  it  for  that  reason.  Subse¬ 
quently  such  nisclosures  were  made  as  to  create  doubts  in  the  mind  of  General  Cass  in 
respect  to  the  authenticity  of  the  paper,  and  he,  after  an  interview  with  Colonel  Lane,  from 
whom  he  had  received  it,  made  the  following  announcement  to  the  Senate,  and  voted  for  the 
resolution  rescinding  the  action  of  the  Senate  whereby  the  memorial  was  received  and  re¬ 
ferred,  and  therefore  withdrew  it.  General  Cass  said  ; 


“Within  a  few  minutes  I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  gentleman  who  presented  me 
with  the  petition,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  to  the  Senate,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  paper  is 
one  which  ought  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Senate.  This  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say.  I 
^all  vote  for  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,'* 


After  the  “  memorial  ”  had  been  denounced  by  several  senators  as  a  fraud  and  a  forgery 
and  after  General  Cass  had  thus  announced  his  purpose  to  vote  for  its  reaction  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  stated,  Mr.  Seward  rose  and  said  that  he  had  just  conversed  with  Colonel  Lane  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  added  : 

“  He  4blls  me,  and  authorizes  me  to  sajr,  and  requests  me  to  say  to  tlie  Senate,  as  I  do  in 

his  behalf,  that  before  he  left  the  State  of  Kansas  he  saw  this  paper,  the  same  paper _ he  does 

notisay  that  it  is  the  identical  paper  in  chirography — but  he  saw  the  memorial  of  which  this- 
is  the  substance  and  text  signed  b}'  all  the  members  of  the  provisional  legislature  of  Kansas, 
and  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  that  paper,  as  he  had  before  stated  to  the  honorable  senator 
from  Michigan,  and  I  suppose  the  original  is  within  his  reach  and  available.  This  is  in  no 
substantial  respect  different.” 


Mr.  Seward  also  further  said  that  “  this  statement  is  due  to  him  ;  and  this  statement  is  all 
that  I  need  say  in  justice  to  myself.” 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Seward  a  senator  arose  and  said  : 

“  I  think,  Mr.  President,  this  debate  will  not  be  without  its  advantage  to  the  country.  We 
are  beginning  now  to  get  at  the  truth  of  this  matter  slowl)',  but  it  would  seem  securely. 

Where  do  we  stand  A  paper  has  been  presented  here,  palmed  upon  the  senator  from 
Michigan,  purporting  to  be  a  memorial  from  certain  persons  in  Kansas,  who  claim  to  be  the 
•senators  and  repr'esentatives  of  the  Slate  of  Kansas.  It  is  questioned  ;  its  authenticity  is 
■doubted  ;  it  is  denounced  as  a  forgery  and  a  fraud.  We  learn  now  that  it  reached  the  hon- 
■orable  senator  from  Michigan  at  the  hand  of  one  who  is  sent  here  as  a  senator  from  Kansas 
We  learn  from  the  senator  from  New  York  that  tliat  paper,  thus  denounced  on  this  floor  as 
a  forgery,  and  fraudulently  done,  came  to  the  hands  of  the  senator  from  Michigan  by  one  of 
those  men  who  is  sent  here  as  a  senator  for  the  pseudo  State  of  Kansas  ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
man  whom  1  have  heard  who  undertakes  to  vindicate  him.  There  is  no  gentleman  who 
■stands  on  this  floor  and  says  that  the  man  who  brought  the  paper  here  is  what  he  claims  to 
!he — an  honorable  man — and  that  he  brought  a  fair  and  honest  paper.  I  do  not  understand 
the  senator  from  New  York  to  do  that.  Where  are  the  gentlemen  who  claim  to  be  here 
speaking  for  the  oppressed  people  of  Kansas.?  Sir,  noscitur  sociis  is  a  safe  maxim — the  man 
is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps  If  it  be  true  that  the  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps,  the  company  is  known  by  the  man  who  helps  them.” 

After  further  discussion  of  a  similar  character,  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Mason  was  adopted 
hy  a  vote  of  thirty-two  in  the  affirmative  to  three  in  the  negative,  by  w'hich  the  orders  to 
refer  the  fraudulent  paper  to  the  Committees  on  Territories  and  Printing  w’ere  rescinded,  and 
the  paper  was  then  withdrawn  b}'  General  Cass  and  returned  to  Colonel  Lane. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  tracing  the  outline  of  the  debate  which  occurred  on  the  first 
presentation  of  this  fraudulent  memorial  in  order  to  show  that  I  took  no  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  paper,  or  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Lane  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it.  Yet  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  letter  which  you  bore  from  Colonel  Lane 
Jto  me,  it  is  stated,  as  the  fir-st  cause  of  grievance,  that  “  on  Thursday  of  that  week  that  me- 
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morial  was  the  subject  of  severe  criticism ,  and  in  connexion  with  it  charges  of  a  most  grave 
character  are  preferred  against  me,”  [Colonel  Lane.] 

We  have  seen  what  those  charges  were  :  They  were  no  less  than  that  of  fraud  and 
FORGERY !  These  charges  were  made  and  repeated  by  several  senators  in  the  course  of  that 
debate,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  32  to  3  in  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Mason’s  resolution.  Your  friend,  Colonel  Lane,  rested  under  these  charges  until  the  next 
week,  when  he  attempted  to  exculpate  himself,  not  by  calling  on  the  senators  who  made  the 
charges  for  explanation,  but  by  presenting  a  petition  signed  by  himself,  with  the  original  me¬ 
morial  made  a  part  of  it,  praying  that  the  pretended  copy,  which  had  been  rejected  on  the 
previous  Thursday,  might  also  be  received,  and  inviting  a  comparison  between  the  two,  with 
a  view  of  enabling  the  Senate  to  determine  whether  the  one  which  the  Senate  liad  rejected 
was  a  copy  or  a  forgery.  As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  territorial 
affairs,  it  became  my  appropriate  duty  to  institute  the  comparison  which  ha^  been  invited  by 
Colonel  Lane  in  his  petition,  and  to  give  the  Senate  the  result  of  my  investigation.  I  found 
that  while  the  rejected  copy  purported  to  be  authenticated  by  the  signatures  (all  in  one  hand¬ 
writing)  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  that  spurious  legislature,  the  original,  from  which 
it  was  pretended  to  have  been  copied,  had  no  signatures  at  all  attached  to  it,  and  no  authen¬ 
tication  whatever,  except  an  evasive  affidavit  taken  that  day  before  Judge  McLean.  I  also 
found  that  the  first  three  pages  of  the  original  were  entirely  suppressed  in  the  pretended  copy. 
I  also  found  many  other  material  omissions  and  suppressions,  many  interpolations  and  alter¬ 
ations  running  all  through  the  paper,  and  changing  its  whole  character,  not  only  in  form, 
but  in  substance  and  principle.  I  exposed  these  things  to  the  Senate  in  plain  and  unmeasured 
terms,  as  it  was  my  right  and  duty  to  do.  I  did  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  criminate  or  excul¬ 
pate  any  one.  I  dealt  with  the  fraudulent  paper  as  it  came  before  me  in  the  line  of  my  duty, 
and  left  the  anthors  of  the  iniquity  free  to  pursue  their  own  course.  I  showed  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  memorial,  which  it  is  alleged  was  adopted  by  the  spurious  legislature  of  Kansas,  was 
based  on  the  fundamental  idea  or  principle  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  establish  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  Territories  ;  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  was  unconstitutional  and  void  for 
that  reason  ;  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  governments  which 
had  been  or  should  be  established  by  Congress  in  the  Territories  ;  and  hence  they  had  an  in¬ 
herent  right  to  take  the  steps  which  they  had  taken  to  overthrow  the  territorial  government 
without  the  consent  and  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  Congress.  I  also  showed  that  in  the 
pretended  copy  all  this  had  been  suppressed  since  the  issue  was  made  up  between  tlie  two 
parties  by  the  reports  of  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  in 
lieu  of  it  had  been  inserted  an  humble  petition  to  Congress  recognising  its  authority  and 
praying  for  its  interposition.  In  short,  I  showed  and  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  thlit  the  pretended  copy  was  not  a  copy  in  any  sense  of  the  word — that  it  was  a  spurious, 
fraudulent  paper  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  a  base  and  impudent  forgery.  No  senator  did 
no  man  in  or  out  of  the  Senate  can,  vindicate  the  paper  from  this  just  condemnation.  The 
severest  judgment  which  I  pronouHced  on  this  transaction  is  contained  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  my  speech,  which  I  now  repeat  as  the  only  explanation  I  have  to  make  of  the 
matters  to  w'hieh  they  refer  : 

“  I  submit  whether  this  does  not  make  it  a  totally  different  document,  affirming  entirely 
diflferent  principles,  in  order  to  place  their  action  in  a  totally  different  light.  The  Kansas 
legislature,  in  the  original  document,  said  they  justified  their  acts  because  Congress  had  no 
power  over  them.  The  memorial  came  in  the  other  day  recognising  the  power  of  Congress. 
I  ask,  them,  if  it  is  not  a  forgery  thus  to  change  the  document  in  the  most  vitally  import¬ 
ant  point  upon  which  the  whole  proceeding  rests  ?  I  do  not  say  by  whom  the  forgery  was 
commiftR'’ — I  care  not.  The  taint  runs  throu  h  this  whole  proceeding,  and  the  affidavit 
does  not  cure  or  remedy  it. 

Again: 

“  I  can  take  up  this  memorial  and  show  that,  as  I  have  exposed  one  heresy  after  another 
of  their  pretensions,  they  took  the  pen  and  ran  through  this  memorial  to  get  rid  of  the  objec¬ 
tion. 

“  It  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time  in  material  points,  striking  out  and  inserting, 
until  it  has  hardly  a  vistige  of  its  original  form.  The  very  comparison  wdiich  is  here  chal- 
lei^ed  between  the  pretended  copy,  presented  the  other  day,  and  the  original  now  proves 
conclusively  that  such  is  the  case.  I  then  submit  whether  here  was  not  evidence  of  the  most 
glaring  fraud  ever  attempted  to  be  perpetrated  ujion  a  legislative  body.  .  After  that  fraud  has 
been  once  detected  and  exposed,  the  question  is,  whether  a  second  one  is  to  be  perpetrated 
upon  us  by  taking  the  same  spurious  document  and  attaching  it  to  a  memorial,  and  thus 
dragging  it  into  the  Senate  ?” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  first  time  this  fraudulent  paper  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  I  pronounced  no  judgment  upon  the  question  of  its  authenticity^,  or  the  means  by 
which  it  found  its  way  to  the  Secretary’s  table.  Other  senators  did  denounce  it  as  “  a  fraud 
and  impudent  forgery.”  I  remained  silent  on  these  points,  not  from  any  sympathy  with  the 
perpetrators  of  the  fraud,  but  from  my  profound  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  illustrious 
senator  from  Michigan,  whose  confidence  had  been  abused  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  present 
it  under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  authentic  memorial.  When  he  discovered  his  mistake, 
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I  joined  him  in  that  vote  of  condemnation  which  the  Senate  pronounced  by  32  to  3  in  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Mason’s  resolution. 

The  next  week  Colonel  Lane  comes  to  the  Senate,  through  Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  memorial,  in  which  he  asks  and  challenges  a  comparison  of  the  two  papers,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  the  Senate  to  reverse  the  judgment  which  had  been  so  emphatically  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  conduct  of  the  authors  of  that  fraud,  at  the  same  time  avowing  himself  to 
be  the  person  who  perpetrated  the  act.  I  did  make  the  comparison  in  pursuance  of  the 
request  contained  in  his  memorial,  and  stated  the  facts  to  the  Senate  as  I  found  them  to 
exist,  together  with  my  opinions  upon  them.  The  Senate  ratified  those  opinions  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  memorial  by  a  vote  of  30  to  ]  1. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  your  friend.  Colonel  Lane,  calls  upon  me  “  for  such  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  my  language  upon  that  occasion  as  will  remove  all  imputation  upon  the  integrity  of 
his  action  or  motives  in  connexion  with  that  memorial.”  My  reply  is,  that  there  are  no 
facts  within  my  knowledge  which  can  “remove  all  imputation  upon  the  integrity  of  his 
action  or  motives  in  connexion  with  that  memorial.” 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated,  1  can  have  no  correspondence  with  Colonel  Lane, 
and  therefore  address  this  note  to  you. 

Your  obedient  servant, 


S.  A.  DOUGLAS 


Hon.  C.  R.  Watson. 


From  the  Union,  April  19. 

Mr.  Douglas’  hiU  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State. — Abolition 
misrepresentations  cori'ected. 

Falsehood  and  misrepresentation  are  the  order  of  the  day  amongst  the  opponents  of  the 
Nebraska-Kansas  law.  This  system,  which  has  served  so  successfully  in  enabling  the  agi¬ 
tators  to  keep  the  country  in  a  continued  state  of  excitement  since  the  passage  of  that  law,  is 
now  resorted  to  and  persisted  in  with  undiminished  impudence  and  pertinacity  in  regard  to 
the  bill  lately  reported  by  Mr.  Douglas,  providing  for  the  early  admission  of  Kansas  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  Horace  Greeley  has  located  himself  in  Washington  to  “  oversee  ”  the 
black  republican  forces,  and  to  act  as  their  “  driver  ”  on  questions  calling  for  the  “  crack  of 
his  whip.”  He  is  faithfully  seconded  and  supported  in  his  humane  undertaking  by  the 
prompt  counsels  and  co-operation  of  James  Watson  Webb  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  who  are 
always  ready  to  act  as  an  advisory  board.  Day  by  day  Mr.  Greeley  issues  his  edicts  by  let¬ 
ter  and  by  telegraph,  and  thus  entitles  himself  to  be  regarded  as  supreme  dictator  of  black 
republicandom.  He  was  at  his  post  when  Mr.  Douglas  brought  forward  his  report  on  the 
Kansas  question,  accompanied  by  his  bill  “  to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  Territory  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  preparatory  to  their  admission  in  the  Union  when 
they  have  the  Requisite  population.”  He  was  equally  prompt  and  vigilant  when  Mr.  Douglas 
opened  the  debate  on  the  question,  and  when  he  explained  in  clear  and  explicit  terms  the 
provisions  of  his  bill.  Faithful  to  the  system  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  which  has 
marked  the  entire  opposition  to  the  Kansas  measure,  Mr.  Greeley  assailed  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  grossly  falsified  and  perverted  its  provisions.  He  announced  to  his  followers 
that  by  the  bill  the  question  as  to  who  are  qualified  voters  in  Kansas  is  left  where  the  code 
of  laws  enacted  by  the  Missouri  “  border  ruffians,”  assembled  at  Shawnee  Mission,  left  it, 
and,  tlierefore,  that,  according  to  that  code,  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
and  the  production  of  certificate  of  the  payment  of  a  dollar  as  a  lax,  were  conditions  prece¬ 
dent  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  At  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Douglas  alluded  to 
this  perversion  of  his  bill  and  denounced  it  as  its  recklessness  deserved.  Mr.  Greeley  was 
forced  to  make  an  apology,  but  in  so  lame  and  reluctant  a  manner  that  it  was  an  aggravation 
of  his  original  offence.  His  excuse  for  his  misrepresentation  was  that  he  had  not  read  the 
bill,  that  he  does  not  think  it  had  been  printed  when  he  wrote  the  falsehood,  and  that  he  pre¬ 
sumed  upon  the  correctness  of  his  statements  from  the  supposition  that  the  bill  had  adopted 
the  provisions  of  the  Kansas  code  ! 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  lame  apology  had  no  other  effect  on  the  black  republican  corps 
of  organs,  except  it  was  to  instigate  them  to  increased  industry  in  giving  currency  to  the 
misrepresentation.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  as  late  as  the  IStli  instant,  contained 
nearly  a  column  of  coinments  on  what  it  calls  “  the  Douglas  process  ” — which  means  the  bill 
before  alluded  to.  Instead  of  avoiding  the  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Greeley,  which  Mr. 
Douglas  had  publicly  corrected  and  denounced,  and  which  Mr.  Greeley  himself  had  half-way 
admitted  and  apologized  for,  the  Post  repeats,  in  explicit  terms,  the  same  false  statements,  and 
npon  this  misrepresentation  bases  its  only  objection  to  the  bill.  Before  we  proceed  to  nail 
this  falsehood,  like  base  coin,  to  the  counter,  we  quote  the  language  in  which  it  is  repeated 
by  the  Post,  as  follows  : 

“  By  the  bill  which  he  has  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  which  both  he  and  the  Senate 
seem  already  to  have  forgotten,  a  new  constitution  is  to  be  framed  for  Kansas  as  soon  as  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  Territory  shall  have  reached  a  certain  number — a  eonstitution  agreed  upon 
by  delegates  elected  by  the  ‘  qualified  voters  ’  of  the  Territory — and  with  this  constitution 
she  is  to  be  received  into  the  Union.  Who  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  qualified  voter  is  not  ex* 
pressed  in  the  bill ;  that  question  is  left  where  the  code  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Missourians 
assembled  at  Shawnee  Mission  left  it.  The  qvialifications  of  a  voter,  according  to  that  code, 
are,  an  oath,  of  obedience  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  production  of  a  certificate  that  a 
dollar  has  been  paid  to  an  ofiicer  who  holds  his  appointment  from  the  spurious  government 
constituted  at  the  Shawnee  Mission.  Be  the  person  who  offers  to  vote  a  resident  or  not,  if 
he  submits  to  the  test,  and  produces  the  certificate,  he  is  to  be  admitted.  If  he  have  lived 
in  the  Territory  from  the  time  it  was  organized,  yet  if  he  cannot  conscientiously  take  the 
test,  he  is  excluded  from  voting. 

“  The  free  State  party  cannot,  and  will  not,  submit  to  a  test  of  this  kind,  passed  by  a 
legislature  whose  authority  they  deny.  The  greater  number,  probably,  could  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  take  it.  We  could  not,  even  if  the  legislature  which  enacted  the  test  sat  with  a  le^l 
and  undisputed  commission  ;  there  are  provisions  in  the  fugitive  slave  law  which  nothing 
could  induce  us  to  obey.  Mr.  Douglas’  process,  therefore,  shuts  out  from  the  elective  fi:an- 
chise  all  the  free  State  residents  of  Kansas.  Their  places  will  be  easily  supplied  if  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  import  voters  from  Missouri,  to  give  the  semblance  of  a  popular  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  choice  of  delegates.  A  dollar  will  make  a  voter  ;  for  a  thousand  dollars  you  may 
have  a  thousand  voters  fresh  from  Missouri  ;  or,  if  that  be  too  dear,  the  tax  collector  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Stringfellow  and  his  associates  will,  of  course,  make  no  scruple  to  grant  the  cer¬ 
tificates  gratuitously.  After  the  constitution  is  framed,  the  same  set  of  qualified  voters,  with 
the  same  exclusion  of  the  real  residents,  must  adopt  it,  and  Kansas  will  then  be  ready  for 
admission  into  the  Union.  This  is  what  the  Union  calls  Mr.  Douglas’  process.  It  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  framer  of  the  Nebraska  bill.” 

If  the  reader  has  any  suspicion  that  we  have  dealt  too  harshly  in  denouncing  the  fiilse 
statements  contained  in  the  foregoing,  we  beg  him  to  turn  back  and  read  the  extract  again, 
and  remember  that  it  is  a  repetition  in  an  enlarged  form  of  a  fabrication  from  the  mint  of 
Horace  Greeley,  and  that  its  circulation  is  persisted  in  under  circumstances  that  give  peculiar 
aggravation  to  the  offence.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  objection  urged  by  the  Post 
against  Mr.  Douglas’  bill  is  based  upon  the  assertion  that  the  qualifications  of  voters  who 
are  to  take  the  initiatory  and  preparatory  steps  for  the  early  introduction  of  Kansas  as  a 
State  is  not  provided  for  in  Mr.  Douglas’  bill,  but  is  left  to  the  code  of  laws  passed  by  the 
late  Kansas  legislature.  If  we  remove  this  objection,  black  republicanism  will  stand  un¬ 
masked  and  without  an  excuse  for  further  opposition  to  the  bill.  We  proceed  to  do  this 
upon  documentary  proof,  which,  whilst  it  will  expose  thoroughly  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  Post,  will  also  fully  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  bill  so  grossly  abused  and  falsified. 

We  begin  with  the  opening  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  Senate  on  the  20th  of  March, 
when  he  sustained  his  majority  report  against  the  attacks  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Trumbull, 
and  replied  to  the  minority  report  of  Mr.  Collamer.  We  quote  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Douglas  said : 

Mr.  President  :  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  such  length  of  time  as  the 
subject  may  require,  provided  my  strength  do  not  fail  me,  while  I  submit  soipe  views  in  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  majority  report,  and  in  answer  to  that  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  upon  the  Kansas  question. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  as  we  have  taken  up  for  consideration  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Territories  to  authorize  the  people  of  that  Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and 
State  government,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union,  it  is  due  to  the  subject  that  1 
should  give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  bill. 

The  first  section  provides  that  whenever  the  Territory  of  Kansas  shall  contain  93,420 
inhabitants,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  census  taken  in  conformity  with  law,  (that  being  the  pre¬ 
sent  ratio  for  a  member  of  Congress,)  a  convention  may  be  called  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Territory  to  mrm  a  constitution  and  State  government,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State. 

The  second  section  provides  that  the  convention  shall  be  composed  of  twice  the  number  of 
delegates  which  each  district  in  the  proposed  State  has  representatives  in  the  territorial 
legislature.  At  the  election  of  those  delegates  it  is  proposed  that  all  the  white  male  inhab¬ 
itants  who  shaHl  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  shall  have  resided  six 
months  in  the  Territory,  and  three  months  in  the  district,  may  vote,  provided  they  possess 
the  qualifications  required  ny  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory.  By  examination  of  the  pre¬ 
cedents,  I  find  that  it  has  been  usual  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  the  voters  in  the  acts 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  people  of  the  Territories  to  hold  conventions  and  form  constitu¬ 
tions  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  several  acts  of  Congress  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  the  following  States  pre¬ 
scribed  a  residence  varying  from  three  to  twelve  months  as  a  condition  of  voting,  to  wit : 
Illinois,  six  months;  Indiana,  twelve  months;  Ohio,  twelve  months;  Mississippi,  twelve 
months;  Missouri,  three  months ;  Louisiana,  twelve  months ;  Alabama,  three  months.  Most 
of  the  other  new  States  formed  their  constitutions  under  the  authority  of  their  territorial 
legislatures,  without  the  preliminary  action  of  Congress.  In  preparing  this  bill  1  have 
adopted  the  medium  according  to  the  precedents  running  through  our  whole  territorial 
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history — six  months’  residence  in  the  Territory,  and  three  months  in  the  district  in  which 
the  vote  may  be  given. 

The  third  and  only  remaining  section  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  usual  grants  of  land  to  be 
made  to  the  State  of  Kansas  on  the  same  terms  upon  which  they  have  been  made  to  most  ol 
the  other  new  States. 

If  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  the  details  of  the  bill  they  will  be  open  to  amendment, 
and  I  shall  be  ready  to  accept  any  amendment  which  my  judgment  approves. 

After  reminding  the  reader  that  this  speech  was  made  more  tlian  a  month  ago,  that  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  in  pamphlet  form  have  been  circulated,  and  after  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  comment  throughout  the  country  for  several  weeks  before  the  Post  penned  its 
misrepresentation  of  the  bill,  we  proceed  next  to  quote  the  two  first  sections  of  the  bill  itself, 
which  contain  all  that  relates  to  the  matter  in  hand.  They  are  as  follows  : 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution  and  State 

“government,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  when  they  have  the  requisite 

“  population. 

“  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
“  Congress  assembled,  That  whenever  it  shall  appear,  by  a  census  to  be  taken  under  the  direc- 
“tionof  the  governor,  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  that  there  shall  be  ninety-throe 
“thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants  (that  being  the  number  required  by  the  pre- 
“  sent  ratio  of  representation  fora  member  of  Congress)  within  the  limits  hereinafter  de- 
“  scribed  in  the  Teiriiory  of  Kansas,  the  legislature  of  said  Territory  shall  be,  and  is  hereby, 
“  authorized  to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  delegates  by  the  people  of  said  Territory,  to 
“  assemble  in  convention  and  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  preparatory  to  their 
“  admission  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  what- 
“  soever,  by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  with  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit :  Be- 
“  ginning  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri  where  the  thirty-seventh  parallel 
“  of  north  latitude  crosses  the  same,  thence  west  on  said  parallel  to  the  one  hundred  and 
“  third  meridian  of  longitude,  thence  north  on  said  meridian  to  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude, 
“  thence  east  on  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
“thence  southward  with  said  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

“  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  convention  shall  be  composed  of  dele- 
“  gates  from  each  representative  district  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  State,  and  that 
“each  district  shall  elect  double  the  number  of  delegates  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  to  rep- 
“  resentatives  in  the  territorial  legislature  ;  and  that,  at  the  said  election  of  delegates,  all 
“  white  male  inhabitants  who  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  shall 
“  have  been  actual  residents  in  said  Territory  for  the  period  of  six  months,  and  in  the  district 
“for  the  period  of  three  months,  next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  who  shall  possess 
“the  other  qualifications  required  by  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory,  shall  be  entitled  to 
“  vote,  and  that  none  others  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  said  election.” 

It  is  seen  from  the  bill  itself  that  Mr.  Douglas  has  not  left  the  question  as  to  who  are 
qualified  voters  to  the  code  of  laws  passed  by  tlie  Kansas  legislature,  but  that  he  enumerates 
and  defines  expressly  that  the  voters  must  be  white  male  inhabitants,  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  actual  residents  of  the  Territory  for  six  months,  and  of  the  district  for  three 
months,  next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  “  ajid  who  shall  possess  the  other  qualifications 
required  by  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory.”  By  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory,  all  citizens, 
whether  native  or  naturalized,  and  all  foreign  born  who  have  filed  their  application  for  natu¬ 
ralization  and  taken  the  necessary  oaths  under  the  naturalization  laws,  are  qualified  voters. 
Not  one  word  of  reference  is  found  in  the  bill  to  the  code  of  laws  passed  by  the  Kansas  legis¬ 
lature  ;  no  oath  required  to  support  the  fugitive-slave  law  ;  no  payment  of  a  dollar  as  a  con¬ 
dition  precedent  to  qualification  as  a  voter  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  shown  that  the  original 
statement  of  Mr.  Greeley  was  a  bold  and  bald  misrepresentation,  and  that  its  repetition  by 
the  Post,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.  And  now  we  ask, 
with  earnestness,  what  valid  objection  can  even  black  republicans  have  to  the  bill?  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  early  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State,  with  a  constitution  to  be  adopted  by  a 
convention,  to  be  chosen  by  voters  whose  qualifications  are  clearly  defined,  and  it  provides, 
for  the  immediate  expulsion  from  Congress  of  any  further  cause  of  sectional  agitation .  Mr. 
Seward’s  substitute  provides  for  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas,  with  a  constitution 
adopted  by  an  unofccial  and  revolutionary  assembly,  cliosen  by  voters  with  no  legally 
prescribed  qualifications,  held  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of  tlie  Territory,  and  ratified  by 
the  irregular  votes  of  a  mere  party,  and  that  party  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  If  a  desire  of 
continued  agitation  for  bad  political  purposes  does  not  control  the  councils  of  the  opponents 
of  Mr.  Douglas’  bill,  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  motives  which  superinduce  conduct 
so  unreasonable  and  criminal. 
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Extracts  from  Mr.  Douglas'  reply  to  Mr.  GoUamer,  April  4,  1856. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  enough  to  bring  back  the  points  to  the  position  in  which  I  loft 
tliem  in  my  former  speech.  I  am  not  going  to  follow  the  senator  from  Vermont  tlirough  all 
his  criticisms  on  the  majority  report.  They  are  not  of  a  character  which  call  for  a  reply  at 
this  time,  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  detain  the  Senate  for  that  purpose  at  this  late  hour. 

The  senator  from  Vermont  has  e.vplained  what  he  meant  by  the  word  “experiment”  in 
his  minority  report — the  natural,  and  perhaps  unavoidable,  consequence  of  which  would  be 
violence  and  bloodshed.  He  says  he  alluded  to  the  experiment  of  the  Jnebraska  bill,  by 
which  the  question  of  slavery  was,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
people.  What  is  the  objection  to  leaving  the  decision  of  that,  as  well  as  all  other  local  and 
domestic  questions,  to  the  people  who  are  immediately  interested  in  it.? 

His  objection  is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  bring  opposing  elements  and  inflammable  ma¬ 
terials,  into  collision  from  which  violence  may  be  apprehended.  Does  not  the  same  objection 
apply  to  all  other  questions  which  involve  the  in'erests  and  excite  the  passions  of  men  as  well 
as  the  question  of  slavery  ?  Does  it  not  apply  to  the  Maine  liquor  law,  to  railroad  contro¬ 
versies,  to  taxation,  to  schools,  to  the  location  of  county  seats,  to  the  division  of  counties?  in 
short,  does  it  not  apply  to  all  questions  of  legislation  which  affect  the  property  and  enlist  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  the  community?  If  the  objection  be  a  valid  one  against  the  Nebraska 
bill  in  respect  to  the  slavery  question,  it  applies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  every  other 
subject  of  legislation  in  proportion  as  it  affects  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  people.  It  is 
an  objection  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  free  governments  rest,  and  which, 
when  admitted  to  be  valid,  drives  us’  irresistibly  to  despotism.  The  argument  is  that  the 
people  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote  upon  a  question  involving  their  social  and  domestic 
systems,  lest  there  might  arise  a  diversity  of  opinion  which  might  possibly  degenerate  into 
quarrels  and  controversies,  and  terminate  in  violence!  Hence,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
if  the  people  were  allowed  any  voice  in  making  their  own  laws  it  should  be  confined  to  those 
insignificant  questions  in  which  they  feel  no  interest,  and  in  regard  to  which  there  could  be 
no  probability  of  a  diversity  of  opinion  !  Precious  boon — to  allow  the  people  to  vote  when 
they  feel  no  interest  in  the  question,  and  deny  them  the  privilege  when  they  do,  for  fear  they 
will  differ  in  opinion  and  become  excited  about  it!  This  is  “  the  experiment” — “  the  vice  of 
a  mistaken  law” — to  which  the  senator  from  Vermont  traces  all  the  difficulties  in  Kansas! 
He  seems  to  be’under  the  impression  that  this  “  experiment”  is  now  introduced  into  ourlegis- 
lation for  the  first  time  in  respect  to  the  slavery  question  by  the  Nebraska  bill!  He  makes 
the  Nebraska  acta  far  more  important  measure — one  reflecting  infinitely  more  credit  upon  its 
author  than  I  ever  claimed  for  it !  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  same  principle,  or 
experiment,  ns  he  prefers  to  call  it,  was  involved  and  affirmed  in  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850,  and  incorporated  into  the  platforms  of  the  whig  party  and  of  the  democratic  party  at 
llaltimore  in  1852,  as  a  rule  of  action  by  which  each  party  pledged  itself  to  be  governed  in  all 
future  controversies  upon  the  slavery  question.  Did  not  the  acts  for  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  try  the  same  “experiment?”  Were  not  those  acts 
based  on  the  same  principle  ?  Did  not  those  acts  “  leave  the  people  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,”  with  the  guarantee  that,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  should  be 
received  “  with  or  without  slavery,”  as  their  constitution  should  provide  at  the  time  of  ad¬ 
mission  ?  Did  violence  and  bloodshed  result  as  the  natural,  and  perhaps  unavoidable,  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  experiment  in  1850  ?  Have  any  such  consequences  resufted  from  the  same 
experiment  in  Nebraska  in  1854?  If  violence  and  bloodshed  are  the  natural  consequences  of 
such  an  experiment,  why  have  not  the  same  causes  produced  like  effects  elsewhere  as  well  as 
m  Kansas.?  I  would  like  to  have  this  inquiry  answered  by  the  senator  from  Vermont,  or  by 
the  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Seward,)  who  has  endorsed  his  report  and  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  make  good  its  positions.  I  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  my^  answer  now.  There  were  no 
Emigrant  Aid  Societies  in  1850.  There  were  no  organized  systems  of  foreign  interference  in 
either  of  those  Territories.?  The  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  have  not  extended  their  operations 
to  Nebraska !  The  “  experiment”  of  self-government — that  “  vice  of  a  mistaken  law” — has 
had  fair  play  in  Nebraska  ;  hence  nothing  has  occurred  in  that  Territory  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  in  Kansas,  w'here  there  has  been  organized 
foreign  interference — where  the  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  concentrated  all  their  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  the  domestic  institutions  and  local  legislation  of  the  Territory — violence  and  bloodshed 
have  resulted  as  the  natural  consequence,  not  of  the  “  vice  of  a  mistaken  law,”  but  of  their 
experiment  of  foreign  interference  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  a  distant  Territory  ! 

But  the  senator  from  Vermont  has  made  one  concession  for  which  I  return  him  my  ac¬ 
knowledgments.  He  admits  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  each  State  has 
a  right  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  itself,  and  that  this  right  could  have  been  exercised 
by  the  people  of  Kansas  when  they  should  form  a  constitution,  preparatory  to  their  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Union,  even  if  the  Nebraska  bill  had  not  repealed  the  Missouri  compromise.  I 
thank  him  for  this  admission.  I  hope  those  with  whom  he  acts  will  endorse  the  proposition. 
Then  I  would  like  to  have  him  and  them  explain  what  harm  the  repeal  has  done,  and  why 
they  desire  to  have  it  restored .?  If  Kansas  could  have  become  a  slave  State  before  as  well  as 
now,  what  is  tlie  use  of  restoring  the  Missouri  compromise  ? 
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Mr.  SEWARD.  The  honorable  senator  will  excuse  me  for  calling  his  attention  to  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  under  which  he  labors  with  regard  to  the  remark  of  the  senator  from  Vermont 
who  is  now  absent,  which  is  the  only  reason  why  I  interpose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  the  floor  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  SEW  ARD  I  heard  a  large  portion  of  the  senator’s  speech,  and  I  did  not  understand 
him  to  say  that  a  State  would  have  the  right  to  come  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,, 
as  her  people  pleased,  if  the  compromise  act  had  not  been  repealed.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that,  after  coming  in,  it  would  have  the  right  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery. 

Mr.  TOOMBS  and  several  other  senators.  No,  no. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  the  distinct  ground  that  a  State,  when  its 
people  assembled  to  form  a  constitution,  preparatory  to  admission,  had  the  right  to  come  in 
with  or  without  slavery,  even  imder  the  Missouri  compromise. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  DOLl  GLAS.  My  colleague  came  to  the  same  conclusion  the  other  day  in  his  speech. 
We  seem  to  be  making  converts  to  the  true  doctrine.  It  is  a  sound  constitutional  principle. 
If  we  get  men  to  admit  that  a  State  has  the  right  when  she  forms  her  constitution  either  to 
have  slavery  or  not,  to  adopt  or  i^ect  it,  as  she  pleases,  it  is  a  pretty  good  step  towards  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nebraska  bill.  When  that  admission  is  made,  I  want  to  know  what  you  all 
mean  when  you  talk  about  a  breach  of  faith  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.’’  You 
have  all  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  on  the  stump,  and  wherever  else  you  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  that  by  the  Nebraska  bill  we  had  broken  a  covenant  which  dedicated  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska  to  freedom  “  forever.”  We  are  now  told  that  “  forever”  means  ”  hereafter,”  and 
lasts  only  until  there  are  people  enough  to  form  a  State,  and  that  no  partiular  number  is 
required  for  that  purpose. 

The  senator  from  Vermont  attempts  to  ridicule  the  Nebraska  bill  because  it  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  declaring  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  in  force  in  the  Territory.  He 
desires  to  know  who  ever  doubted  that  such  would  be  the  case  without  that  provision  .>  Who 
was  ever  silly  enough  to  suppose  that  tlie  constitution  could  be  extended  by  law  over  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  which  it  did  not  reach  without  such  law  ?  I  will  answer  his  quesHon.  I  will  tell  him 
the  man.  It  was  n©  less  a  person  than  Daniel  Webster — New  England’s  great  statesman, 
whom  she  delighted  to  call  the  great  expounder  of  the  constitution.  Senators  who  were  then 
members  of  this  body  have  not  forgotten,  and  will  not  soon  forget,  the  debate  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun  upon  this  very  point,  in  which  the  former  contended  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  extend  over  the  Territories  without  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  that  effect ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  Carolinean  insisted  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  was  coextensive  with  the  limits  and  covered  all  the  Territories  pertaining  to  the 
republic.  Without  endorsing  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Mr.  Webster  on  this  point,  Mr.  Clay 
did  not  hesitate,  in  deference  to  them,  to  adopt,  in  the  Compromise  of  IciSO,  the  identical 
provision  which  the  senator  from  Vermont  now  attempts  to  ridicule,  under  the  supposition 
that  I  introduced  it  into  the  Nebraska  act  for  the  first  time  in  our  legislation.  I  copied  the 
provision  from  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  for  the  same  reasons  which  induced  Mr. 
Clay  to  adopt  it,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  1  never  did  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Webster  that  the  constitution  did  not  apply  to  the  Territories  without  an  act  of  Congress 
carrying  it  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Seward]  be¬ 
fore  I  close  my  remarks.  On  the  day  I  presented  to  the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  and  immediately  after  the  minority  report  was  read  at  the  Secretary’s  desk, 
he  rose  and  volunteered  the  pledge  that  he  would  make  good  every  position  affirmed  by  it. 
Ashe  has  the  floor  for  the  next  speech  upon  this  question,  he  will  be  expected  to  redeem  this 
pledge,  or  acknowledge  his  inability  to  do  so.  One  of  these  positions  is,  that  the  “experi¬ 
ment”  of  allowing  the  people  to  settle  the  slavery  question  for  themselves  in  Territories 
preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  was  introduced  into  our  legislation  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  republic  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act ;  and  that,  if  violence  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  experiment  as  a  natural,  and  perhaps  unavoidable,  consequence,  it  was  the 
“vice  of  a  mistaken  law.”  I  call  on  the  senator  from  New  York  to  sustain  the  truth  of  this 
allegation.  I  desire  him  to  answer  specifically  whether  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
did  not  leave  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  perfectly  free  to  decide  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion  for  themselves,  and  guaranty  their  admission  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as 
their  constitution  should  provide  at  the  time  of  admission.’ ,  I  ask  him  if  he  did  not  oppose 
the  bills  fur  the  organization  of  those  Territories  at  that  time,  for  the  reason  that  they  did 
not  contain  the  Wilmot  proviso,  prohibiting  slavery,  and  for  the  reason  that  they  did  contain 
the  guarantee  that  they  should  be  admitted  with  or  without  slavery,  as  they  should  decide  for 
themselves?  When  he  answers  this  question,  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain  at  the  same 
tinae  whether  he  did  not  stand  pledged  in  1852  to  sustain  the  whig  Baltimore  platform,  and  to 
support  General  Scott,  standing  on  that  platform  “  with  the  resolutions  annexed,”  to  use  his 
emphatic  language  ;  and  whether  those  resolutions  did  not  bind  General  Scott,  and  the  party 
supporting  him,  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  “  in  substance 
and  in  principle?”  I  desire  a  direct  answer  on  these  points,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may 
judge  how  far  he  redeems  his  pledge  to  make  good  the  positions  of  the  minority  report.  I 
would  like  to  have  him  explain  the  difierence  between  the  “  experiment”  of  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  and  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  of  1854,  in  allowing  the  people  to  decide 
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the  slavery  question  for  themselves,  and  whether  that  principle  in  each  case  was  equally  the 

vice  of  a  mistaken  law  ?”  If  he  shall  answer  that  he  did  regard  both  measures  in  the  same 
light,  I  should  be  gratified  if  he  will  explain  how  it  was  that  he  united  with  the  whig  party 
in  1852  to  sustain  the  “  vice  of  that  mistaken  law,”  and  now  calls  upon  all  the  odds  and  ends, 
fragments  and  portions,  of  parties  and  isms,  to  merge  all  differences  on  other  points,  and 
form  CL  fusion  with  him  on  the  isolated  point  of  eradicating  this  “  vice  of  a  mistaken  law”  in 
the  name  of  freedom  and  humanity  ?  While  he  is  portraying  the  beauties  of  negro  freedom 
and  equality,  and  demonstrating  the  propriety  of  sacrificing  the  political  and  constitutional 
rights  of  20,000,000  of  white  people  for  the  benefit  of  3,000,000  of  negroes,  I  would  be  glad 
if  he  would  point  out  the  advantages  which  the  negro  will  derive  from  the  admission  of 
Kansas  with  the  Topeka  constitution.  That  constitution  provides  that  as  long  as  Kansas 
shall  be  a  State,  as  long  as  water  runs  and  grass  grows,  no  negro,  free  or  slave,  shall  ever 
Jive  or  breathe  under  that  constitution. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Does  the  senator  wish  me  to  answer  now  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Then,  my  answer  is,  that,  such  being  the  constitution,  he  is  wrong  in 
Tiis  premises  that  I  am  desirous  to  admit  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro.  It 
must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  man. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  to  understand  the  senator  that  he  has  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
negro  upon  the  ground  that  his  freedom  and  equality  are  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
white  man  ?  What  has  become  of  his  professions  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  negro  ?  What 
aje  we  to  think  of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  upon  this  subject? 

Mr.  SEWARD  That  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  DOUGL.4S.  That  is  the  very  thing.  If  all  other  considerations  are  to  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  paramount  object  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  Kansas  upon  the  ground  that  the 
inequality  which  it  imposes  is  unjust  to  the  negro,  will  that  injustice  be  removed  by  adopting 
a  constitution  which  in  effect  declares  that  the  negro,  whether  free  or  slave,  shall  never 
tread  tlie  soil,  nor  drink  the  water,  nor  breathe  the  air  of  Kansas.'  The  senator  from  New 
York  admits  that  the  constitution  with  which  he  proposes  by  his  bill  to  admit  Kansas  con- 
'tains  such  a  provision.  Under  the  code  of  laws  enacted  by  the  territorial  legislature  of 
Kansas,  which  the  senator,  in  common  with  his  party,  professes  to  consider  monstrous  and 
barbarous,  a  negro  may  go  to  Kansas  and  be  protected  in  all  his  rights,  so  long  as  he  obeys 
the  laws  of  the  land.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  those  laws,  the  senator  from  New  York  proposes 
to  give  effect  to  a  constitutional  provision  which  is  designed  to  prevent  the  negro  forever 
from  entering  the  State ! 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  on  this  point.  I  believe  he  took 
particular  pains  a  few  years  ago  to  arraign  the  State  of  Illinois  for  inserting  a  similar  clause 
in  her  constitution. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  Never. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  his  predecessor,  [Mr.  Winthrop.]  Upon  reflee- 
tion,  I  think  it  was.  I  recollect  that  it  once  became  my  duty  to  vindicate  the  right  of  my 
own  State  to  insert  such  a  clause  in  her  constitution  against  the  assaults  of  a  Massachusetts 
senator.  Had  the  present  senator  been  here  at  that  time,  and  found  it  necessary  to  have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  is  it  assuming  too  much  to  venture  the  opinion  that  he  would  have 
joined  in  that  condemnation  ? 

Mr,  SUMNER.  I  should  condemn  it,  certainly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  will  the  senator  approve  in  the  constitution  of  Kansas  what  he 
condemns  in  the  constitution  of  Illinois?  I  would  like  to  hear  the  senator’s  response  to  this 
inquiry.  If  such  a  provision  was  wrong  in  Illinois,  is  it  right  in  Kansas?  Had  not  the  demo¬ 
cratic  State  of  Illinois  as  good  a  right  to  adopt  such  a  provision  as  the  free-soil  party  of 
Kansas?  Will  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  vote  for  the  bill  introduced  by  the  senator 
from  New  York  to  admit  Kansas,  at  a  time  when  she  has  not  one-third  of  the  requisite  popa- 
lation,  with  such  a  constitution.!* 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  I  object  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  at 
this  time,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  on  entir^  different  grounds.  I  affirm  the  right 
of  Illinois  to  put  such  a  clause  in  her  constitution.  The  people  of  Illinois  had  a  right  to  do 
as  they  pleased  on  that  subject.  We  tried  slavery  while  a  Territory,  notwithstanding  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  until  we  found  that  in  our  climate  and  with  our  productions  it  was  not 
good  for  us  to  retain  it,  and  for  that  reason  we  abolished  and  prohibited  it.  When  we  de¬ 
cided  that  Illinois  should  be  a  free  State  we  also  determined  that  it  should  be  a  white  State. 
We  did  not  believe  in  the  equality  of  the  negro  with  the  white  man,  and  hence  were  opposed 
to  a  mixture  of  the  races.  The  constitution  of  Illinois  was  made  by  white  men  for  the 
benefit  of  white  men.  The  same  principle  of  State  rights  and  State  equality  which  author¬ 
ized  Illinois  to  abolish  slavery  secured  to  each  other  State  the  privilege  of  retaining  it  ii  i 
chose.  The  same  principle  which  authorized  Illinois  to  exclude  the  free  negro  allows  e^ 
other  State  to  receive  him  if  agreeable  to  her  tastes  and  consistent  with  her  interests.  We 
are  perfectly  content  with  the  practical  operation  of  this  great  principle,  which  teaches  the 
people  of  eaclj  separate  community  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  accord  the  same  right  to 
their  neighbors.  Hence  I  should  have  no  controversy  with  the  senator  from  New  York)  “r 
his  political  associates,  in  regard  to  this  particular  clause  in  the  Kansas  constitution,  did  they 
not  claim  the  right,  and  insist  that  it  is  their  duty,  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  constitu 
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tion  of  each  State  applying  for  admission,  and  then  either  to  admit  or  reject  the  application, 
according  as  they  may  approve  or  disapprove  the  constitution.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  they 
claim  the  right  to  inquire  whether  the  constitution  prohibits  or  protects  slavery,  and  to  vote  for 
a  free  State  and  against  a  slave  State.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  northern  States  voted 
against  the  admission  of  Missouri  in  1821 — one  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise — ^because  the  constitution  had  a  similar  provision  against  free  negroes  to  the  one- 
in  the  Kansas  constitution.  Hence  I  desire  to  learn  from  the  senator  from  New  York 
whether  he  and  his  sympathizing  associates  do  really  approve  of  a  constitutional  provision 
which  shall  deny  to  the  negro  forever,  not  merely  the  right  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty  accorded 
to  the  white  man,  but  also  the  right  to  live  and  breathe  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  State 
of  Kansas  ? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Will  the  honorable  senator  allow  me  to  answer  now  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  1  need  scarcely  inform  the  honorable  senator  that  I  do  not  approve  of 
any  such  provision  in  any  constitution  in  the  world.  I  never  did,  and  I  never  shall,  vote  to 
approve  or  sanction  in  any  constitution,  or  in  any  law,  a  provision  which  tends  to  keep  any 
man  being,  any  member  of  the  human  family  to  which  I  belong,  in  a  condition  of  degrada¬ 
tion  below  the  position  which  I  occupy  myself  except  for  his  own  fault  or  crime. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  senator  does  not  approve  of  this  provision,  and  never  can,  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  put  the  negro  on  an  equality  with  himself!  Then,  will  he  vote  for 
admitting  Kansas  in  this  irregular  manner,  and  without  the  requisite  population,  merely 
because  her  constitutioia  has  a  provision  which  keeps  slaves  from  going  into  the  Territory, 
together  with  another  clause  “which  tends  to  keep  a  man  being  a  member  of  the  human  family 
to  which  he  belongs — in  a  condition  of  degradation  below  the  position  which  he  occupiee 
himself?”  Fet,  if  he  votes  for  his  own  bill  to  admit  Kansas  with  the  Topeka  constitution, 
according  to  his  own  doctrine  he  does  vote  to  saction  a  provision  to  keep  the  negro  out  alto¬ 
gether;  he  will  not  allow  a  negro  to  come  in  a  condition  either  below  him  or  above  him! 

Mr.  SEWARD.  You  can  take  it  either  way — above  or  below. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes  ;  he  will  exclude  the  negro  absolutely  if  he  is  below  or  above  him  1 
He  will  insist  upon  having  the  negro  upon  a  footing  of  entire  and  perfect  equality  with  him¬ 
self.  Yet,  if  his  bill  passes,  and  Kansas  is  admitted  with  the  constitution  which  has  been 
formed  and  presented  here,  all  negroes,  both  free  and  slave,  are  forever  prohibited  from  en¬ 
tering  the  State  of  Kansas  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument.  He  cannot  escape  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  result  on  the  plea  that  he  does  not  vote  directly  to  endorse  and  sanction  the  con¬ 
stitution  in  all  its  parts  ;  for  his  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  his  part^^,  is  that  they  not  only 
have  the  right,  but  that  it  is  their  duty,  to  examine  the  constitution  in  all  its  parts,  and  vot& 
for  it  or  against  it,  according  as  they  approve  or  disapprove  of  its  provisions,  and  especially 
those  provisions  which  degrade  the  negro  below  the  level  of  the  white  man.  He  must  aban¬ 
don  all  the  principles  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted  ;  he  must  abandon  the  creed  of  the 
party  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  leader  before  he  can  vote  for  his  own  bill.  The  black 
republican  party  was  organized  and  founded  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  perfect  and 
entire  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  between  the  negro  and  the  white  man — an  equality 
secured  and  guaranteed  by  a  law  higher  than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  your 
creed,  as  proclaimed  to  the  world,  you  stand  pledged  against  “  the  admission  of  anymore 
slave  States;” 

To  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law  ; 

To  abolish  the  slave  trade  between  the  States  ; 

To  prohibit  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ; 

To  restore  the  prohibition  on  lyansas  and  Nebraska  ;  and 

To  acquire  no  more  territory  unless  slavery  shall  be  first  prohibited. 

This  is  your  creed,  authoritatively  proclaimed.  1  trust  there  is  to  be  no  evading  or  dodging 
the  issue — no  lowering  of  the  flag.  Let  each  party  stand  by  its  principles  and  the  issues  as 
you  have  presented  them  and  we  have  accepted  them.  Let  us  have  a  fair,  bold  fight  before 
the  people,  and  then  let  the  verdict  be  pronounced. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  You  will  have  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  rejoice  in  this  assurance.  I  trust  the  senator  will  be  able  to  bring  his 
troops  up  to  the  line,  and  to  hold  them  there.  I  trust  there  is  to  be  no  lowering  of  the  flag — 
no  abandonment  or  change  of  the  issues.  There  are  rumors  afloat  that  you  are  about  to 
strike  your  colors  ;  that  3mu  propose  to  surrender  each  one  of  these  issues,  not  because  you  do 
not  profess  to  be  right,  but  because  you  cannot  succeed  in  the  right;  that  you  propose  to  throw 
overboard  all  the  bold  men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  your  service  in  fighting  the  anti- 
Nebraska  fight,  and  to  take  a  nevr  man,  w'ho,  in  consequence  of  not  being  committed  to  either 
side,  will  be  enabled  to  cheat  somebody  by  getting  votes  from  both  sides !  Rumor  says  that 
all  your  veteran  generals  who  have  received  scars  and  wounds  in  the  anti-Nebraska  campaign 
are  now  considered  unfit  to  command,  and  are  to  be  laid  aside  in  order  to  take  up  some  new 
man  who  has  not  antagonized  with  the  great  principles  of  self-government  and  State  equality. 
Rumors  says  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  line  of  policy,  you  dare  not  allow  your  committees  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  bring  in  bills  to  redeem  your  pledges  and  carry  out  your 
principles  ;  that  there  is  to  be  no  bill  passed  in  your  fusion  House  to  repeal  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  act — none  to  repeal  the  fugitive-slave  law — none  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  between 
the  States — none  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — none  to  redeem  any  one  of 
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youij)ledges,  or  carry  out  any  one  of  your  principles,  upon  which  you  secured  a  majority  in 
the  Bfouse  by  a  fusion  with  northern  know-nothingism.  Rumor  says  that  your  committees 
were  arranged  with  the  view  of  keeping  all  these  questions  in  the  back  ground  until  after  the 
presidential  election,  in  order  that  the  agitation  may  be  reopened  with  better  prospects  of 
success  when  power  shall  have  beep  obtained  under  the  auspices  of  a  new  man,  wlio  has  not 
been  crippled  in  the  great  battle.  Would  it  not  be  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  this  great  anti- 
Nebraska  or  black  republican  party — which,  less  than  eighteen  months  ago,  proclaimed  a  war 
of  extermination,  in  which  no  quarter  was  to  be  granted  or  received,  and  no  prisoners  to  be 
taken — skirmishing  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle,  and  get  an  opportunity  to  retreat  from  the  face 
of  those  whom  they  determined  to  hang  and  burn  and  torture  with  all  the  refine -rnnts  of 
cruelty  which  their  vengeance  could  devise?  Are  the  offices  and  patronage  of  government 
so  much  more  important  to  you  than  your  principles  that  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  sacrifice 
your  creed,  and  the  men  identified  with  it,  in  order  to  get  power?  Are  you  prepared  to 
ignore  the  material  points  in  issue  for  fear  that  they  will  compromit  you  in  the  presidential 
mection? 

Mr.  WADE.  We  will  whip  you  then. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  We  are  prepared  to  give  you  a  fair  fight  on 
the  issues  you  have  tendered  and  we  accepted.  Let  the  presidential  contest  be  one  of  prin¬ 
ciple  alone ;  let  the  principles  involved  be  distinctly  stated  and  boldly  met,  without  any 
attempts  at  concealment  or  equivocation  ;  let  the  result  be  a  verdict  of  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval  so  emphatic  that  it  connot  be  misunderstood.  One  year  ago  you  promised  us  a  fair 
fight  in  the  open  field  upon  the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act !  You  then  unfurled  your 
banner  and  bore  it  aloft  in  the  hands  of  your  own  favorite  and  tried  leaders,  with  your  princi¬ 
ples  emblazoned  upon  it  ?  Are  you  now  preparing  to  lower  your  flag — to  throw  overboard 
•all  your  tried  men  who  have  rendered  service  in  your  cause — and  issue  a  search  warrant  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  new  man,  who  has  not  antagonized  with  anybody,  and  whose  principles  are 
-unknown,  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  somebody  by  getting  votes  from  all  sorts  of  men?  Lei 
Gs  have  an  open  and  a  fair  fight.  [Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  CHAIR.  The  galleries  will  be  cleared  if  these  demonstrations  are  renewed. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  further. 
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THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 


Ttifi  Hourc  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  STEWART  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  So  far  as  I  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  under  the  circumstances,  I  propose  dispas¬ 
sionately  to  discuss  some  of  the  principles  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  our  Government,  more 
especially  as  they  apply  to  the  status  of  negro 
slavery  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  anterior  and  subsequent  thereto; 
the  establishment  of  territorial  governments,  and 
the  formation  of  new  States,  as  an  additional  and 
provisional  element;  with  some  general  miscel¬ 
laneous  remarks,  applicable  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  our  affairs,  and  going  to  show  that  negro 
slavery,  as  it  has  been  employed  here,  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  country,  and  promotive  of  the 
happiness  of  the  negro  race.  In  the  course  of  my 
argument,  I  shall  undertake  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  and  Territorial 
governments,  all  being  component  parts  and  par¬ 
cel,  of  one  entirety,  so  far  as  social  and  municipal 
regulations  are  concerned,  are  pro-slavenj  by  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence;  that  no  rightful  and  consti¬ 
tutional  power  exists,  under  the  system,  to  check 
or  limit  the  natural  internal  increase  of  slavery, 
except  through  the  State  governments,  either  of 
their  own  volition,  or  by  an  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  as  therein  provided  for.  The 
General  Government  is  merely  possessed  of  del¬ 
egated  authority,  limited  to  the  specific  objects 
confided  to  its  care.  The  residuum  of  power  is 
retained  by  the  States  or  the  people  thereof.  The 
General  Government  certainly  cannot  impart  an 
authority  it  does  not  itself  possess.  “  Potestas 
dele^aia  non  potest  delegari.” 

This  Government  may  consent,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  express  authority,  that  the  territory  in¬ 
trusted  to  its  management  for  a  specific  object, 
may  be  occupied.  Municipal  government  may 
thus  be  organized  by  the  people  in  the  said  ter¬ 
ritory,  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  or 
the  rights  of  the  States,  because  the  jurisdictional 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  cannot,  per 
mum  or  per  se,  exceed  constitutional  limitation. 


When  the  General  Government  does  consent,  the 
original  power  in  the  people  of  the  Territories 
develops  itself,  as  a  matter  of  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  from  the  principle  of  inherent  authority 
in  the  people,  qualified  by  its  own  acquiescence, 
in  totidem  verbis,  or  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
through  constitutional  limitations.  This  native 
power  may  be  exercised,  in  a  limited  degree,  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties  interested;  that  is,  the 
General  Government,  as  the  Jiduciary  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  States  on  the  one  side,  and  the  people 
oi  the  Territory  on  the  other,  to  be  indicated  by 
the  compact  or  organic  law  establishing  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  government.  The  said  General  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  rightful  power  to  prescribe  for  them 
what  sort  of  municipal  regulations  they  shall 
adopt;  but  is  bound  to  protect  the  citizens  thereof 
in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their  property 
of  every  description,  slaves  and  other  chattels 
included;  and  cannot  prohibit  its  introduction,  or 
discriminate  between  different  kinds  of  property. 
Negro  slavery,  with  their  other  civil  rights,  is 
necessarily  carried  with  them  into  the  Territories 
by  force  of  the  compact  of  government  between 
the  States,  because  that  government  over  the 
States,  and  the  people  thereof,  is,  in  its  protection 
of  the  rights  of  property  and  citizenship,  a  com¬ 
plete  unit,  and  cannot  make  distinctions  as  to 
different  species  of  property.  If  the  people  of  the 
Territories  should  assume  upon  themselves  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  the  slavery  institu¬ 
tion  before  they  had  formed  a  State  government, 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  slaveholders.  In  such  a 
case,  any  citizen  that  chose  to  contest  it,  could 
invoke  the  authority  of  the  General  Government 
to  vindicate  his  rights;  or  he  may,  from  deference 
to  the  matured  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories,  under  a  regularly  organized  territorial 
government,  waive  his  rights,  and  from  comity 
acquiesce  in  their  determination. 

Whilst  the  said  people  are  in  their  territorial 
condition,  or  in  the  process  of  forming  a  State 
constitution,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  prescribe  for  them  what  sort  of 
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domestic  institutions  they  shall  have,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  rightfully  intervene  in  directing  their 
action  upon  such  subjects  Such  an  interference 
would  be  a  gross  usurpation,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  lawful  authority. 

The  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraskalaw  rest 
upon  and  involve  these  considerations;  and  from 
its  spirit  and  temper,  in  deferring  the  settlement 
of  all  these  matters  to  the  people  of  the  Territories 
when  they  come  to  consider  what  sort  of  per¬ 
manent  government  they  will  establish  for  them¬ 
selves,  commends  itself  to  the  support  of  the 
friends  of  popular  free  government,  and  should 
he  firmly  sustained.  Our  whole  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Federal,  State,  Territorial,  and  Municipal, 
is  practical  ,u  tilitarian ,  and  judicious —n  ot  utopian , 
transcendental,  and  abstract — essentially  founded 
upon  the  habits,  customs,  local  interests^  and 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  as  they  ex¬ 
isted  at  the  time  of  its  formation; — and,  so  far  as 
its  founders  reasonably  contemplated  it  would  be 
operative  upon  their  future  progress  and  devel¬ 
opment; — the  form  of  government  was  adopted 
to  suit  the  interests  of  the  people — not  upon  the 
principle  that  the  people  were  to  be  put  upon  a 
Procrustean  bed ,  then  and  thereafter,  and  stretched 
to  suit  an  abstract  and  arbitrary  theory.  When 
once  it  was  demanded  to  know  of  Solon,  thegreat 
Athenian  lawgiver,  what  sort  of  a  constitution  he 
had  prepared  for  the  Athenians,  that  wise,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  practical  statesman  said,  “  that  he 
had  furnished  them  w'ith  as  good  a  constitution 
and  form  of  government  as  the  people  would  bear, 
looking  to  the  habits,  manners,  and  genius,  that 
cTiaracterized  them.”  Whilst  some  have  said  that 
that  form  of  government  is  best  which  is  best 
administered,  the  philosophy  of  ours  esteems  that 
best  which  is  most  adapted  to  protect  and  secure 
the  happiness  and  actual  interests  of  the  people. 
The  founders  of  our  Government,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  system  they  were  devising  to  meet  the 
Ipcal  views  of  the  people,  reserved  to  the  people 
of  the  States,  through  their  Slate  organizations,^ 
ample,  and  all  the  residuary  mass  of,  power  for’ 
this  purpose; — delegating,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
General  Government,  such  other  authority  as  was 
necessary  to  be  exercised  by  the  government  of 
the  whole,  and  to  w'hich  the  States,  separately, 
were  not  as  competent,  and  from  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  which  it  was  a  wise  policy  they  should 
be  relieved.  No  serious  difference  of  opinion 
upon  such  general  matters  as  were  to  be  confided 
to  the  Federal  Government,  could  be  seriously 
apprehended.  Should  any  peculiar  theories  or 
notions  exist  in  regard  to  mere  local  and  mu-  ; 
nicipal  institutions,  the  States,  immediately  and 
directly  interested,  should  settle  it  to  suit  their 
own  views — thus  disembarrassing  the  General 
Government  by  relieving  it  from  the  necessity  of 
officious  intermeddling  in  mere  domestic  quarrels 
and  arrangements.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  and 
prominent  feature,  and  necessarily  one  of  the 
reserved  rights,  because  it  is  essential  for  local 
purposes,  and  does  not  conflict  at  all  with  the 
more  general  considerations.  The  State,  too,  that 
has  original  and  sovereign  power,  may  again  sub¬ 
divide  her  authority,  parcel  it  out  to  municipal 
corporations,  counties,  cities,  towns,  &c.,  for  still  | 
more  local  purposes  and  objects.  The  principle  , 
of  the  KansasTNebraska  act,  in  its  formation  and 
tendency,. runs  a  parallel  with  this  theory,  as  far J 


as  it  can,  as  a  system,  be  made  applicable  to  a 
territorial  government.  Under  our  system,  the 
morale  of  the  slavery  questiqn  is  not  an  open  one, 
because  it  is  res  adjudicata,  and  authoritatively 
settled  by  the  founders  of  the  Government  in  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Constitution.  This 
judgment,  thus  solemnly  pronounced,  is  obliga¬ 
tory  upon  eveiy  member  of  Ihe  compact;  and  all 
attempts  to  weaken  or  destroy  its  binding  force, 
by  abstract  and  crude  discussions,  are  at  war 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and 
can  only  lead  to  disorder,  to  disunion,  and  to  an 
overthrow  of  the  Government. 

These  views  1  shall  endeavor  to  argue  and 
insist  upon:  if  successfully  maintained,  the  north- 
I  ern  side  of  these  questiens  will  be  proved  to  be 
I  rank  heresy,  and  in  utter  conflict  with  the  orderly 
j  arrangement  of  our  Government,  essentially  and 
[  morally  revolutionary,  and  treasonable  in  pur- 
I  pose  and  intent,  if  designed  to  change  the  action 
I  of  the  Government  in  its  constitutional  force  and 
I  effect;  the  South  will  be  vindicated  as  the  true 
1  upholder  of  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution;  and 
'all  good  citizens,  everywhere,  who  revere  tire 
Government  as  it  is,  under  which  they  live  and 
have  prospered,  should  manfully  come  to  the 
rescue. 

What,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  and  w'hat  is 
its  declarative  authority  and  express  recognition  ? 
Will  it  be  seriously  denied  that  it  is  protective 
and  preservative  of  slavery,  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  author¬ 
izing  its  further  introduction,  o(ni?)i/nm,  forever 
thereafter Not  a  syllable  against  slavery  in  the 
States,  or  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the 
Union.  No  provision  for  its  gradual  extinction, 
but  providing  for  its  complete  protection  and  in¬ 
crease.  The  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  con¬ 
tains  an  express  prohibition  upon  Congress  to 
enact  any  law,  prior  to  the  year  1808,  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  slaves.  Let  me  invite  attention 
to  its  peculiar  phraseology: 

“  Tlic  inigralion  or  importation  of  such  persons  as- any  of 
tlio  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
tiol  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  yttar  1808.” 

After  the  year  1808  there  is,  by  the  aforegoing 
clause,  no  prohibition  of  slavery,  and  no  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  Congress  to  pass  a  prohiltitoiy  law. 
Congress  can,  at  any  time,  repeal  the  prohibitory 
1  laws  now  upon  the  statute-book  against  the  slave 
I  trade,  and  the  States  could  then  imroduce  addi- 
I  tional  slaves.  The  slave  Slates,  it  is  always 
I  maintained  by  our  opponents,  have  controlled 
!  this  Government,  and  they  are  universally  charged 
I  with  aggression,  and  a  fixed  design  to  extend 
I  slavery.  Their  refusal  to  admit  more  slaves  from 
abroad  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  full  answer  to 
such  allegations. 

I  In  order  that  this  right  to  introduce  slaves 
I  should  be  placed  beyond  all  contingencies,  it  is 
I  remarkable  that  in  the  fifth  article,  providing  for 
!  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  the  amendatory 
I  power  is  expressly  denied  so  as  to  affect  the  first 
!  and  fourth  clauses  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
j  article.  Could  stronger  language  be  employed, 
and  was  any  right  ever  more  expressly  recognized 
and  protected  ?  The  said  fifth  article  declares 
that — 

“  Tbe  Congress,  wJicnever  two  tliirds  of  both  HousM 
I  Blmll  deem  it  necessary,  slmll  propose  amendnienU  to  Una 
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Constitution ;  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Leipslatnres  of 
two  tliirds  of  the  several  Stales,  sliall  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid, 
to  ail  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  &c.; 
Provided,  That  no  amcndmetit  which  may  be  made  jtrior  to 
the  year  I8()8,^AaZi,  in  any  manner,  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
douses  in  (he  ninth  section  of  the  first  article.^' 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  would  have  to  be  resorted  to 
now  to  prohibit  the  States  from  introducin;^  slaves 
from  abroad,  if  Congress  would  not  legislate 
against  it. 

Here,  then,  is  the  strongest  and  most  unquali-  | 
fied  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  slavery.  The 
third  clause  of  section  two,  article  four,  provides  j 
that —  I 

«  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under*  j 
die  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  ennse-  i 
quence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  he  discharged  from  ' 
sucJi  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  ■ 
die  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  m.ty  be  due.”  ! 

This  clause,  to  the  extent  to  w'hich  it  goes,  pro¬ 
tects  slavery  in  any  Slate  against  the  positive  j 
laws  or  regulations  thereof.  If  no  State  had  such 
laws  or  regulations,  and  passed  none,  then  the 
aforesaid  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  inoper¬ 
ative,  practically,  and  slavery,  as'a  legal  species  I 
of  property,  could  be  carried  there  just  as  any¬ 
thing  else  in  tjj|:e  shape  of  property.  This  right 
of  the  master  results  from  his  ownership  and  the  I 
right  to  the  custody  and  services  of  the  slave  by  i 
the  common  law.  It  is  tlie  same  right  by  which  : 
bail  may  arrest  their  principal  in  another  State. 
The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  ! 
do  not  confer,  but  secure,  this  right  to  reclaim  ; 
fugitive  slaves  against  Stale  legislation.  In  Peters’s  ! 
Digest  of  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  page  536,  &c.,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  said  court  has  placed  this  matter  beyond  all 
cavil: 

“  A  citizen  of  another  State  from  which  a  slave  absconds 
into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  may  pursue  and  take  him 
witliout  warrant,  and  use  as  much  force  as  is  necessary  to 
carry  him  back  to  liis  residence.  He  may  be  arrested  on 
Sunday — in  the  night — in  the  house  of  another,  if  no  breach  i 
of  die  peace  is  committed.  Tliis  right  of  the  master  re-  | 
suits  from  his  ownership,  and  the  riglit  to  the  custody  and  ' 
service  ol'  tlie  slave  by  the  common  law.  i 

“Tin;  (.'onstiuition  and  laws  of  the  Hnited  States  do  not  ' 
confer,  but  secure,  tliis  right  to  reclaim  fugitive  slaves 
against  tlie  laws  of  the  State.  It  is  no  ofFeiiso  against  the 
laws  of  the  State  for  a  master  to  take  his  abseoiiding  slave 
to  the  State  from  which  he  absconded.  No  person  has  a 
right  to  oppose  the  nia.ster  in  reclaiming  his  slave,  or  to 
demand  proof  of  property.  Tlie  master  may  use  force  iii 
repelling  such  oppositinul” 

The  right  of  property  in  the  owner  of  the  slave 
in  another  State  is  placed  high  above  all  State  : 
regulations,  and  so  unanswerably  announced  by 
our  highest  court  in  the  land.  ; 

The  Constitution  also,  in  the  third  clause  of  the 
second  section  of  the  first  article,  in  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  representation  and  taxation,  expressly  I 
recognizes  the  existence  of  slaves  as  the  most  val-  i 
uable  of  property  in  the  adjustment  of  its  repre¬ 
sentative  and  taxable  basis.  i 

The  Supreme  Court  has  on  sundry  occasions,  ! 
clearly  and  firmly  maintained  and  enforced  this  ! 
right.  I  will  refer  to  a  most  grave  and  important 
case,  which  was  brought  before  it,  and  which  . 
was  imposing  and  serious  in  its  bearings,  more  ' 
especially  as  it  involved  exciting  questions  of  j 
State  sovereignty — Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
loyal  and  neighboring  Slates,  being  immediately 
concerned.  | 


This  was  the  case  of  Prigg,  a  citizen  of  Mary¬ 
land,  against  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Justice  Story,  a  most  distinguished  jurist, 
and  of  whom  Massachusetts  may  well  be  proud, 
as  one  of  her  illustrious  sons;  with  all  the  moral 
grandeur  and  firmness  in  keeping  with  such  a 
cause,  delivered  the  decision  of  this  high  court. 

In  the  syllabus  of  the  case  the  law  is  thus 
stated : 

“  It  will  probably  be  found,  when  we  look  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  itselt— the  ob- 
I  jects  which  it  seeks  to  attain— tlie  power  which  it  employs— 
the  duties  which  it  enjoins,  and  the  rights  wliicli  it  secures 
j  —as  well  as  to  the  known  historical  facts  that  many  of 
i  its  provisions  were  matters  of  compromise,  of  opposing  in- 
i  terests  and  opinions— tliat  no  uriirorm  rule  of  interpretation 
j  can  he  applied,  vvhieh  may  not  allow,  even  if  it  does  not 
positively  demand,  many  niodifientions  in  its  application  to 
I  particular  clause.s.  Perhaps  the  safest  rule  of  iiiterprctb- 
i  tion,  after  all,  will  be  found  to  he  to  look  to  the  nature  and 
i  object  of  tlie  particular  powers,  duties,  riglits,  witli  nil  the 
liglit  and  aid  of  colemporary  history ;  and  to  give  to  the 
words  of  each  just  such  operation  and  force,  consistent 
'  witli  their  legitimate  meaning,  a.s  may  fairly  secure  and  at- 
j  tain  the  ends  proposed.  It  is  historically  well  known  tliat 
the  object  of  die  clause  in  the  Constitution,  relating  to  per¬ 
sons  owing  service  and  labor  in  one  State,  escaping  into 
another,  was  to  secure  to  die  citizens  of  tlie  sinveliolding 
States  die  complete  right  and  title  of  ownersliip  in  their 
slaves,  as  propei'ty,  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  into  which 
j  tliey  might  escape  from  the  State  where  they  were  held  in 
servitude. 

I  “  The  full  recognition  of  this  right  and  title  was  indis- 
;  ponsable  to  tlie  security  of  this  species  of  property  in  all  the 
:  siaveliolding  States ;  and,  indeed,  was  so  vital  to  the  pres- 
:  ervation  of  their  domestic  interests  and  institutions,  that  it 
'  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  egnstitutod  afuiidaiiieiitnl  article, 

'  witliout  the  adoption  of  which  the  Union  could  not  liave 
been  formed,  ills  true  design  was  to  guiird  agaiiistthc  doc- 
;  trines  and  principles  prevailing  in  the  non  siaveliolding 
!  States,  by  preventing  tlieni  from  intermeddling  witli,  or 
obstructing,  or  abolishing,the  rights  Of  the  owners  of  slaves. 
Tlicclausbin  theConstitutionrelatingtofugitivesfrom  labor 
nmnif'pstly  contemplates  the  existence  of  a  positive,  un¬ 
qualified  right,  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  slave,  which 
no  State  law  or  regulation  can  in  any  way  qualify,  regu¬ 
late,  control,  or  resuain.  Any  State  law  or  regulation 
which  interrupts,  limits,  delaj’s,  or  postpones  the  rights  of 
tlie  owner  to  the  immediate  coinniatid  of  liis  service  or 
'  labor,  operate.^,  pro  fmifo,  a  discharge  oftlie  slave  therefrom. 

I  Tlie  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  has  the  same  right  to  seize 
and  take  him,  in  a  Slate  to  which  he  hits  escaped,  that  he 
'  has  in  the  State  from  whicli  lie  fled.  The  court  have  not 
j  the  slightest  hesitation  in  holding  that  under  and  in  virtue 
!  of  the  Constitution,  tlie  owner  of  the  slave  is  clothed  with 
tlie  authority,  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  seize  and 
recapture  his  slave. 

“  The  right  to  seize  and  retake  fugitive  slaves,  and  the 
duty  to  deliver  them  up,  in  wliatcver  State  of  tlie  Union 
lliey  may  be  found,  is,  under  the  Coiistitiitinn,  recognized 
as  an  alisnlitic,  positive  riglit  and  duty,  pen'adiiig  the  whole 
Union  with  an  equal  and  supreme  forec,  uncontrolled,  and 
nncontrollable,  liy  State  sovereignty  and  State  legislation. 
The  right  and  duty  are  coe.xteusivc  and  uniform,  in  remedy 
.  arid  operation,  tlirougliout  the  whole  Union.  Tlie  owner 
lias  the  same  security,  and  tlic  same  remedial  justice,  and 
the  .same  e.\i;iii|)tioii,  from  State  regulations  and  control, 

;  tbrougli  however  many  States  he  may  pass  with  the  fugi- 
I  live  slave  in  his  po.ssession,  in  transitu  to  his  domicile.” — 

I  16  Peter’s  Reports,  p.  5d0  ;  adjudged  in  J842. 

I  This  clear  and  unqualified  annunciation  of  the 
I  law,  from  the  lii;>hest  tribunal  in  the  country, 
j  pronounced  by  the  ablest  judg;e  that  has  ever 
[i  ornamented  the  judicial  history  of  the  State  of 
|!  Massachusetts,  is  irresistibly  conclusive.  Frona 
I  its  scope  and  tenor  it  may  well  be  maintained, 
that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

.  negroes,  free  or  slave,  are  no  parties  to  the  c.ove- 
:  mint:  that  “  We,  the  people,”  in  the  preamble  to 
j  the  Constitution,  does  not  include  them;  that  the 
spurious,  vicious,  and  revolting  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  the  negro  and  the  white  man,  in  this 
I  country,  at  least,  is  a  monstrous  heresy,  that  - 


within  our  jurisdictional  limits  as  a  nation,  ne¬ 
groes  are  to  be  presumed  and  considered  slaves 
and  property,  and  that  under  the  operation  of 
this  clause  in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves  and  their 
speedy  recapture,  under  the  lucid  exposition  of 
our  highest  court  for  its  interpretation,  the.  same 
presumption  must  be  uniform  and  maintainable 
in  a  iion-slaveholding  as  well  as  a  slaveholding 
State,  more  especially  if  they  have  no  local  law 
declaring  the  status  of  the  negro  race.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  .of  the  United  States  has,  beyond  all 
question,  recognized  and  effectively  ordained  and 
established  slavery  as  to  the  negro  race.  Let  us 
further  ascertain  what  had  been  its  previous  his¬ 
tory,  and  Avhicli  the  founders  of  our  Government 
had  necessarily  before  them,  and  whether  they 
had  created  such  a  state  of  things;  or  if  it  had 
existed  by  the  great  law  of  nations,  which  is  said 
to  be  but  the  application  of  the  law  of  nature  to 
the  affairs  of  nations. 

In  10  Wheaton’s  Reports  of  the  Decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  page  66, 
and  decided  as  late  as  tlie  year  1825,  in  the  case 
of  the  Antelope,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  than 
whom  an  abler,  purer,  or  more  enlightened  judge 
never  sat  on  any  bench,  pronounced  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  that  court.  He  says: 

“The  question,  wlietlier  tlie  slave  trade  is  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  nations,  has  been  seriously  propounded,  and  hotii 
tlie  allirnialivf  and  negative  of  the  proposition  have  been 
niaintained  with  equal  earnestness.  But  from  the  earliest 
times  war  has  e.\isted,  and  war  confers  rights  in  which  all 
have  acquiesced.  Amongst  the  most  enlightened  nations 
of  antiquity  one  of  these  was,  that  tlie  victor  might  enslave 
the  vanquished. 

“  Tliai  which  was  the  usage  of  all  could  not  be  pro 
nounced  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  certain¬ 
ly  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  geneml  usage.  That  which  has 
received  the  assent  of  all  must  be  the  law  of  all.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  extent  of  Africa,  so  far  as  we  know  its  iiis- 
too',  it  is  still  the  law  of  nations,  that  prisoners  are  slaves. 
A  jurist  could  not  say  tliat  a  practice  tints  supported  was 
illegal.  In  this  commerce,  thus  sanctioned  by  universal  as¬ 
sent,  every  nation  has  an  equal  right  to  engage.  No  princi¬ 
ple  of  general  law  is  more  universally  acknowledged,  than 
tlie  perfect  equality  of  nations — Bussia  and  Geneva  have 
equal  rights. 

“  It  results  from  this  equality,  that  no  one  can  rightfully 
impose  a  rule  on  another.  Each  legislates  for  itself.  A  right, 
then,  wliich  is  vested  in  all,  by  the  consent  of  all,  can  be 
divested  only  by  consent ;  and  this  trade,  in  wliicli  all  have 
participated,  must  remain  lawful  to  those  who  cannot  be 
induced  to  relinquish  it.  As  no  nation  can  prescribe  a  rule 
for  others,  none  can  make  a  law  of  nations,  (not  even  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,)  and  tills  traffic  remains  lawful  to  tliose  whose 
Governments  have  not  forbidden  it.” 

Need  anything  be  more  conclusive  to  us  than 
this  decision  of  our  highest  court.'  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not,  in  its  organism,  constitutionally 
placed  any  prohibition  on  the  “  slave  trade,”  so 
called — simply  left  to  the  discretion  of  Congress 
if  deemed  by  them  inexpedient,  thus  making  it, 
manifest,  that  our  forefathers  had  none  of  those 
morbid  sentiments  upon  this  subject  which  now 
animate  a  portion  of  their  descendants;  or, -if 
they  held  any  such  feelings,  they  did  not  suffer 
them  to  exist  as  stumbling-blocks  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Union  of  all  the  States. 

All  history  bears  testimony  that  the  Portuguese 
commenced  the  African  slave  trade  in  the  year 
1443.  They  were  followed  by  the  Spaniards  and 
by  the  Dutch.  In  the  year.s  1585- ’88,  charters 
weregranted  by  Q,ueen  Elizabeth, encouraging  the 
slave  trade.  The  African  company  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  England  in  1672;  and  in  the  year  16S9 
tiiey  entered  into  an  agreement  to  supply  the  | 


Spaniards  with  slaves.  In  .the  year  1620,  slaves 
were  first  introduced  into  Virginia.  Slavery 
originated,  ex  jure  gentium,  by  reason  of  cap¬ 
tivity. 

Incidentally  I  will  here  put  a  case.  Suppose 
a  sensible  philanthropist  was  called  on  to  decide 
upon  the  morality  of  the  following  case:  He  is 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  with  competent  means. 
He  also  witnessed  one  thousand  captives  taken 
in  war  in  that  barbarous  and  benighted  country, 
and  without  any  agency-  of  his  were  about  to 
meet  the  dread  penalty,  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  as  there  understood.  He  found  that  he 
could  purchase  their  ransom  for  a  small  price, 
and  save  their  lives,  by  having  them  transported 
to  a  cotton  plantation  in  the  south  of  this  Union, 
•where  he  know  they  would  be  amply  provided 
for,  and  their  general  condition  improved.  What 
would  true  Christianity,  philanthropy,  and  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  liumanity,  prompt  him  to  do.> 
Retain  his  money,  and  let  them  be  slaughtered, 
or  advance  the  price,  and  save  the  miserable 
wretches  from  certain  destruction  i  Could  he 
thus  save  tliem,  and  refused  to  do  so,  would  he 
be  justified  inforo  conscienlice?  Suppose  he  took 
also  into  consideration  any  incidental  profits, 
arising  from  the  arrangement,  regarding  at  the 
.same  time  the  certain  improvement  in  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  negroes,  what  school  f*f  ethics  could 
pronounce  him  a  barbarous  Christian ;  Suppose 
after  he  got  them  settled,  and  in  process  of  time 
their  numbers  became  great,  and  their  happiness 
and  comfort  increased  pari  passu,  and  their  libera¬ 
tion  would  destroy  the  same,  and  their  absolute 
emancipation  would  result  jn  incalculable  mis¬ 
chief  and  calamity  to  both  races,  white  and  black, 
ought  he  to  adopt  such  a  policy  ? 

These  are  grave  questions  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  benevolent  and  prudential.  “All  things 
are  not  expedient;”  and  1  sulimit,  if  our  northern 
professed  philanthropists,  who  have  means,  if 
they  really  design  to  benefit  the  negro  race, 
should  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  African.s  in  their  native  land ,  where  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  are  in  barbarism  and 
idolatry,  more  particularly  as  the  slave  trade, 
from  its  abuses  and  malpractices,  has  been  abol¬ 
ished.^  There  is  an  extensive  field,  without  a 
competitor,  for  the  display  of  all  their  kind  re- 
gard.s  and  acts  of  benevolence  in  behalf  of  the 
negro.  The  Ethiopian,  wdio  cannot  change  his 
skin,  is  utterly  uncared  for  in  that  great  field  for 
benevolent  enterprise.  Pos.siVily  the  ways  of 
Providence,  that  are  past  finding  out,  may  some 
day  disclose  that,  by  their  introduction  here,  it 
may  he  one  of  those  incidents  (allhough  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  consuminution)  by  which 
i  their  ultimate  amelioration  may  he  accomplished. 

I  It  is  but  a  matter  of  historic  justice  to  give  the 
Spanish  Government  tlie  beiu  fit  of  theirjuslifica- 
j  lion  for  engaging  in  the  African  slave  trade.  I 
!  refer  to  the  |)reainble  to  tlie  decree  of  that  Gov- 
j  ernment  at  Madrid,  in  December,  1817; 

1  “  The  iiitrodiieiiori  of  negro  slavery  into  Americn  w.as  one 

of  the  first.  nieii.-.ureK  which  iny  predecessors  dielaled  for 
:  the  support  niid  prosperilv  ol'tho-.e  vast  regions,  [tli.dr  newly 
;  discovered  po^^e.^sions  in  the  West,]  soon  after  their  dis- 
1  eovery.  'I'lie  iinpossihility  of  indneing  the  Indians  to  en- 
j  gage  in  different  ilseliil,  though  iiainfltl  labors,  ari  dug  from 
!  tlieir  eniiipleiR  ignor.inee  of  the  eonvenienens  of  h.'e,  and 
j  the  very  siriall  progress  they  had  made  in  tlie  arts  of  social 
I  existence,  required  that  the  working  of  the  niiiies,  and  the 
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cultivation  of  the  soif,  slinuld  be  committed  to  hands  more  ] 
robust  and  active  tlian  theirs.  Tliis  measure,  whicli  did  I 
not  create  slavery,  but  only  took  advantage  of  that  which  [ 
existed  throu"h  the  barbarity  of  the  Africans,  by  saving 
from  death  their  prisoners,  and  allcviutiiig  their  sad  condi-  ! 
tion,  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  the  negroes  transported 
to  America,  conferred  upon  them,  not  only  the  ineompara-  I 
Ole  blessing  of  being  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tme  ; 
God,  hut  likewise  all  the  advantages  which  accompany  ’ 
civilization,  without  subjecting  them,  in  their  state  of  servi-  i 
tttde,  to  a  harder  condition  than  that  whicli  they  endured  ^ 
in  freedom.” 

These  are  the  ralionalia  of  Spanish  morality,  j 
But  the  Spaniards  are  not  sin<rular  in  refusina  the 
claimed  rif^hts  of  humanit}^  to  Pag:ans.  Their  | 
example  has  been  improved,  upon,  and,  by  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Indian  races,  has  been  commended 
by  our  Puritan  ancestry  as  worthy  of  everlasting  | 
imitation.  ! 

The  Puritans  of  New  England,  under  the  in- j 
fluence  of  religious  fanaticism,  looked  upon  the  j 
Indians  of  that  region  as  children  of  the  devil,! 
(or  itretendod  so  to  think,)  and  therefore  only  fit  j 
for  carnage  or  servitude;  whilst  they  regarded; 
themselves  as  the  favored  .sons  of  Heaven,  des- . 
tined  to  inherit  a  promised  land,  as  the  Israelites  ; 
did  Canaan.  Their  whole  reasoning  is  admira¬ 
bly  expressed  in  three  resolutions,  said  to  have  I 
been  adopted  by  a  community  in  Massachusetts,  | 
previous  to  seizing  on  a  fertile  Indian  territory;  i 

1st.  Resolved,  Thiit  the  citrtli  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  full-  | 
aess  thereof.  i 

2d.  Rpsolved.  That  the  Lord  hath  given  the  iiilieritaiice  I 
thereof  to  his  saints. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  we  are  the  saints.  | 

The  South  have  never  been  accusei  of  religious  ' 
fanaticism,  and  they  do  not,  therefore,  place  their  i 
defense  of  the  institution  of  slavery  upon  any  such  j 
high  and  saintly  ground  as  that  occupied  by  the  | 
Puritans  of  the  East;  they  simply  treat  it  as  a  mat-  j 
ter  of  fact  in  the  world’s  great  routine,  and  award  | 
to  it  all  the  rights  of  enlightened  and  practical  hu-  j 
manily.  I  submittothecandidinquireraftertruth, 
which  is  the  preferable  Christianity — that  urged  by 
the  Spaniard  in  hir.  decree,  or  that  affirmed,  in  gen- ; 
uine  Pharisaical  style,  in  the  Massachusetts  res-; 
olutions  of  th(t  Puritans.'  Well  may  a  cool  mor-  j 
alist  remark,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abso- ; 
lute  perfection;  it  is  all  comparative;  and  that,  if  ; 
the  great  God  himself  is  governed  by  his  own  ; 
laws,  and  may  not  transcend  his  own  prescribed 
limits,  feeble  man  certainly  ought  to  possess  but ! 
that  qualified  freedom  best  suited  to  his  nature 
and  adaptability;  and  that  n  good  Providence 
wisely  overrules  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
same  fanatic.s  that  passed  the  above  resolutions 
in  Massachusetts,  if  they  found  in  practice  that 
tliey  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  they  were  not 
able  to  secure  the  rich  inheritance,  would,  upon 
subsequent  con.sidenition,  have  adonted  the  sen- ! 
liment  referred  to  in  an  old,  quaint  doggerel,  and 
have  further  resolved,  ' 

“  That  this  is  a  fine  world  to  live  in, 

To  give,  to  lend,  or  to  spemi  in, 

Rut  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  to  get  one’s  own. 

’Tis  the  d— dest  world  that  ever  was  known.” 

Besides  nur  own  Constitution,  the  decisions  of 
our  highest  courts,  and  the  law,  and  practice  of 
nations,  the  British  courts,  from  which  we  have  J 
derived  much  of  our  legal  learning,  have  also  : 
sanctioned  slavery  as  a  legal  institution.  Their  i 
decisions  are  but  similar  exponents  of  the  doc- ' 
trine  in  pari  materia.  It  is  a  matter  of  notorious  I 


history,  that  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
the  condition  of  slavery  and  the  comiqerce  is 
slaves  were  sanctioned  by  the  universal  practice 
I  and  law'  of  nations.  The  first  case  relating  to 
I  the  African  slave  trade,  is  that  of  Butts  and  Penn, 
■determined  in  the  29th  Charles  II.,  being  an  ac- 
I  tion  of  trover  for  negroes.  The  special  verdict  in 

■  thi.s  case  found  that  they  were  regularly  bought 
and  sold  in  India.  (2d  Iveebl.,  78.'). >  In  a  subse¬ 
quent  case,  trover  w'as  brought  for  a  negro  ia 

.  England.  Holt,  C.  J.,  said,  that  trespass  was  thfe 
kind  of  action,  but  that  trover  would  lie  if  the 
1  sale  was  in  Virginia.  (2d  Salk.,  244.)  In  1689, 
all  the  judges  of  England,  with  the  eminent  mea 
;  who  then  filled  the  offices  of  attorney  and  soli- 
;  citor  general,  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  ne- 
'  groes  were  merchandise  within  the  general  terms 
of  the  navigation  act.  (2d  Chamber’s.  Opinioa 
;  of  Eminent  Lawyers,  26.9.)  The  celebrated  case 
of  Somerset,  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield,  before 
,  our  Revolution,  whilst  it  determined  that  negroes 
could  not  be  held  as  slaves  in  England  by  rea¬ 
son  of  what  he  considered  the  local  law  of  that 
realm,  recognized  the  absolute  and  rightful  ex¬ 
istence  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  and  elsewhere 
when  not  prohibited  by  local  law;  and  as  to  its 
non-existence  in  England,  by  reason  of  this  local 
law,  this  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  a  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  current  of  the  English  authorities, 
and  has  not  been  followed,  but  substantially  over- 

■  ruled,  as  assuming  to  establish  a  now  doctrine. 

I  The  whole  legal  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  als# 

Prance  is  fully  confirmatory  of  the  legal  exist¬ 
ence  of  property  in  slaves. 

Chief  .Tuslice  Marshall,  in  the  decision  before 
referred  to,  comments  upon  the  English  cases— 

;  remarkable  for  the  full  illustration  of  this  doctrine 
!  — the  Amedie,  the  Fortuna,  and  the  Diana.  The 
,  last  case,  the  Diana,  was  a  Swedish  vessel,  cap¬ 
tured,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  by  a  British  cruiser, 
and  condemned  in  the  court  of  vice  admiralty  at 
I  Sierra  Leone.  This  sentence  w'as  reversed  oa 
appeal;  and  Sir  William  Scott,  in  pronouncing 
,  the  sentence  of  reversal,  said: 

“The  eondenination  also  took  place  on  a  principle  which 
this  court  cannot,  in  any  manner,  recognize,  inasmuch  as 
the  sentence  affirms  that  the  ‘  .slave  trade,  from  motives  of 
;  humanity,  hath  been  abolished  by  most  tnvilized  nations, 

[  and  is  not,  at  the  presesit  time,  legally  authorized  hy  any.’  ” 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  assertion  by  n* 

:  means  sustainable.”  The  ship  and  cargo  w'ere  re¬ 
stored  on  the  principle  that  the  trade  w'as  allowed 
by  the  law's  of  Sweden, 
j  Chief  Justice  Marshall  further  remarks: 

,  “The  principle  eoiiunon  to  these  case.<  is,  that  the  le- 
'  aality  of  the  capture  of  ti  vessel  engitged  in  the  slave  trade 
depends  upon  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  If  that  law  eives  its  sanction  to  the  trade,  resti- 
tution'will  jjc  decreed;  if  that  law  prohibits  it,  the  vessd 
and  cargo  wll  be  eondemaed  as  prize.”  .• 

He  further  remarks,  that  this  whole  subject 
came  on  afterw.ards  to  be  considered  in  the  case 
'  of  the  Louis.  (2d  Dow’s  Reports,  238.) 

I  The  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott  in  that  case 
I  demonstrates  the  attention  he  had  bestow'ed  upo* 

I  it,  and  settles  the  law'  in  the  British  courts. 

I  Tlie  Louis  was  a  French  vessel,  captured  oa 
a  slaving  voyage,  before  she  had  purchased 
any  slaves,  brought  into  Sierra  Leone,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  vice  admiraltj'  court  at  that  place. 
On  appeal  to  the  court  of  admiralty  in  England, 


the  sentence  was  reversed.  Sir  William  Scott  said, 
that  this  trade  could  not  be  pronounced  contrary 
,to  the  law  of  nations.  A  court,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  law,  cannot  attribute  criminality  to  an  act 
when  the  law  imputes  none.  It  must  look  to  the 
legal  standard  of  morality;  and,  upon  a  question  of 
-this  nature,  that  standard  must  be  found  in  the 
Jaw  of  nations,  as  fixed  and  evidenced  by  general, 
ancient,  and  admitted  practice;  by  treaties,  and 
-by  the  general  tenor  of  the  laws  and  ordinances, 
and  the  formal  transactions  of  civilized  States. 
It  is  pressed  as  a  difficulty,  says  the  learned 
judge,  what  is  to  be  done,  if  a  French  ship,  laden 
with  slaves,  is  brought  in?  I  answer,  without 
hesitation,  restore  the  possession  which  has  been 
unlawfully  divested;  rescind  the  illegal  apt  done 
Jby  your  own  subject.”  There  is  no  fanaticism 
in  this,  but  firm  and  unswerving  adherence  to 
Jhe  law,  administered  by  a  pure  and  upright  and 
incorruptible  judge. 

In  the  case  of  Madrazo  vs.  Willes,  (5  Serg.  & 
Low.,  313,)  all  the  judges  agreed,  and  so  pro- 
jaounced,  that  a  foreigner  who  is  not  prohibited 
from  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  by  the  laws  of 
Lis  own  country,  may,  in  a  British  court  of  jus- 
Jice,  recover  damages  sustained  by  him  in  respect 
of  the  wrongful  seizure,  by  a  British  subject,  of 
a  cargo  of  slaves  on  board  of  a  ship  then  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  in  carrying  on  the  African  slave 
trade.  In  this  case,  the  declaration  stated  tliat 
the  plaintiff  was  a  subject  of  Spain,  and  that,  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1817,  at  Havana,  he  was  law¬ 
fully  possessed  of  a  certain  brig,  and  that  the 
brig  was  lawfully  cleared  out  for  a  certain  voyage 
in  the  slave  trade,  to  wit:  from  Havana  to  the 
•oast  of  Africa,  and  back;  and  that,  on  the  16th 
jaf  January,  1818,  on  the  high  seas,  to  wit:  off  the 
Cape  of  St.  Paul’s,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
defendant  seized  tlie  brig,  with  her  stores  and 
three  hundred  slaves,  &c. ,  and  kept  and  detained 
■jhem  for  a  long  time,  and  converted  the  same  to 
iiis  own  use;  by  means  whereof  the  said  brig 
.was  prevented  from  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
•aid  voyage,  and  the  plaintiff  deprived  of  great 

Jains  which  would  have  accrued  from  the  slaves, 
X.  The  defendant  plead  not  guilty.  At  the 
trial  at  the  London  sittings,  it  appeai-ed  that  the  ' 
defendant  was  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  1 
bad  taken  possession  of  the  ship,  which  was  i 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  It  occurred  to  the  j 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  at  the  trial,  that  the  plaintiff  j 
was  not  entitled  to  recover  the  value  of  the  slaves  ! 
in  an  English  court  of  justice,  and  accordingly; 
be  desired  the  jury  to  find  their  verdict  separately  i 
for  each  part  of  the  damage,  giving  to  the  defend- 
ant  liberty  to  move  to  reduce  the  verdict  in  case  i 
tile  court  should  agree  with  him  on  the  point.  j 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  dam- 1 
ages  i£'21,800 — being  for  the  deterior^on  of  the  i 
ship’s  stores  and  goods,  ^63,000,  and  for  the  sup- 1 
osed  profit  of  the  cargo  of  slaves,  ifl8,180.  | 
ervis,  for  the  defendant,  moved  for  a  rule  nisi , 
»o  reduce  the  damages  to  ^3,000.  By  the  47th 
George  III.,  chapter  46,  the  slave  trade,  and  all  ! 
dealings  connected  witli  it,  were  declared  unlaw-  j 
ful.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a  consequence,  that 
no  one  can  be  allowed  to  recover  damages  in  re¬ 
spect  of  a  cargo  of  slaves,  &c.  Abbott,  C.  J., 
said: 

“  On  furtber  consideration,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
•o  sufficient  grouud  lor  reducing  this  verdict,”  ftc. 


Bayly,  J.,  said: 

“  I  do  not  think  that  tlierc  is  sufficient  doubt  to  induce  ug 
to  grant  a  rule,  &.c.  A  British  court  of  justice  is  always 
open  to  the  subjects  of  all  countries  in  amity  with  us,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  any  wro’ngl'ul  act  done 
by  a  British  subject  to  them,”  &c. 

Holyrood,  J.,  said: 

However  much  I  may  regret  that  any  damages  can  be 
recoverable  for  such  a  subject  as  this,  yet  I  think  we  ar« 
hound  to  say  that  this  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  them.” 

Best,  J.,  said: 

“  Itis  clear,  from  the  authoritie.s,  that  the  .slave  trade  is  not 
condemned  by  the  general  law  of  nations.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  Britisk 
courts,  recognizing  slavery  on  the  ocean,  with 
no  special  municipal  law'  to  protect  it.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  that  modern  invention,  which 
declares  that  slavery  cannot  have  any  extra 
territorial  existence,  beyond  the  real  authority 
that  creates  it  ?  If  African  slavery  is  then  tol¬ 
erated  on  the  high  seas,  with  how  much  more 
force  under  our  Constitution,  where  it  is  a  firmly- 
established  and  regulated  institution? 

In  11th  Peterses  Reports,  73,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  have  settled  the  law  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  another  class  of  cases. 
Certain  persons,  being  slaves  in  Louisiana, 
were  by  their  owners  taken  to  France  as  seiwants, 
and  were  afterwards  sent  back  to  New  Orleans. 
The  ships  bringing  them,  were,  after  their  arri¬ 
val,  libeled  for  alleged  breaches  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1618,  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  United  Slates.  The  court  held  that 
the  act  of  Congress  does  not  apply  to  such  a  case. 
The  object  8f  that  law'  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade.  The  language  of  the  statute  cannot 
properly  be  applied  to  persons  of  color  who 
were  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  and  who 
w'ere  brought  back  after  temporary  absence. 

In  tlie  case  of  Mahoney  vs.  Ashton,  4  H.  & 
McHenry’s  Maryland  Reports,  where  a  negro 
woman  was  carried  by  her  owners  as  a  slave 
from  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  to  England,  and 
afterw'ards  brought  to  Maryland,  it  was  lield, 
after  full  and  elaborate  argument,  that  however 
the  law's  of  Great  Britain  operate  upon  persons 
there  claimed  as  slaves,  might  interfere  to  pre¬ 
vent  acts  of  ownershiy),  yet  upon  bringing  the 
slave  into  Maryland  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  continued;  that  the  condition  of  slaves  does 
not  depend  exclusively  cither  on  the  civil  or  the 
feudal  law.  Our  act  of  Congress,  regulating 
and  protecting  the  conveying  negro  slaves  coast¬ 
wise,  necessarily  repudiates  the  idea  of  slavery 
being  solely  existent  and  valid  in  the  place  of  its 
domicile.  As  property,  like  every  other  variety, 
it  is  subject  to  the  general  legislation  of  Congress, 
to  guard,  protect,  and  facilitate  its  safe  and  easy, 
removal  froai  one  place  to  another;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  is  bound  to  protect 
it,  unless  it  be  taken  to  a  foreign  country  for  per¬ 
manency,  w'here  its  continuance  is  prohibited  by 
the  local  law.  The  celebrated  Vauel,a  standard 
author  ufion  the  subject  of  general  law,  affirms 
this  to  be  the  fixed  and  established  law' of  property, 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  from  the  owner  because 
he  is  in  a  foreign  country  W'iih  it.  He  lays  down 
this  law: 

“Tliat  tlie  property  of  an  individual  doe.s  not  cease  » 
belong  to  him  on  account  of  lii.s  boiii"  in  a  foreign  country. 
It  still  continues  a  part  of  the  ageregnte  wealtli  ot  lu» 
notion.  Any  power,  therefore,  which  the  lord  of  the  tes- 
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ritory  might  claim  over  the  property  of  a  foreigner,  tvrmld  ! 
be  equally  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  individual  owner 
and  to  those  of  the  nation  of  w'hich  he  is  a  member.”  i| 

Slave  property  being  thus  protected,  under  all  : 
the  laws  bearing  upon  the  subject,  I  submit  | 
again,  under  what  earthly  pretext  of  authority  , 
can  it  be  asserted  that  a  slaveholder,  in  goin®-  to  1 
a  Territory  of  the  United  States  with  his  slaves,  ; 
is  without  protection }  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
the  whole  power  and  force  of  the  entire  Govern- ,! 
ment  in  this  country  to  secure  him  in  that  right;  il 
and  until  a  State  government  is  formed,  with 
power  in  its  police  regulations  to  exclude  any  i 
species  of  property,  it  must  ever  be  under  the  ! 
j^is  of  the  general  superintending  authority.  ,  ■ 

Before  the  compact  of  union  was  formed  be-{i 
tween  the  States,  they  were  essentially  independ-  ' 
ent,  and  were  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  in  ' 
their  intercourse  with  each  other.  In  their  con-  ,1 
federated  capacity,  their  treatment  to  each  other 
is  made  still  more  respectful  in  its  rights  and  ; 
obligations.  The  General  Government,  under  the 
compact  between  them,  is  not  authorized  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  attribute  to  favor  the  views  of  any  one 
to  the  prejudice  of  another.  No  State  can  prop¬ 
erly  pass  any  law  to  prohibit  the  citizens  of, 
another  State  from  traveling  through  its  domin¬ 
ions  with  any  property  they  may  possess.  All 
such  enactments  would  be  clear  breaches  of  inter-  ■ 
national  comity,  and  would  justly  subject  her-  i 
self,  by  such  unnatural  conduct,  to  the  charge  of  j 
bad  neighborhood.  The  law  itself  would  be  a  ' 
nullity,  because  in  conflict  with  the  authority  i 
delegated  to  the  General  Government.  Besides, !' 
die  well  regulated  basis  of  international  intercourse  j' 
in  this  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  would  not 
sustain  such  a  relic  of  barbarism.  In  Baldwin’s  ' 
Reports  578,  there  is  an  opinion  pronounced  by'! 
the  justly  celebrated  Judge  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  which  most  luminously  and  conclusively  illus-  ' 
trates  this  doctrine.  The  judge  discusses  the' 
questions  in  all  their  bearing,  fully  imbued  with  j 
that  patriotic  inspiration  flowing  from  the  genius  !| 
of  our  cornplex  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
inent.  It  is  none  the  worse,  I  hope,  because  it'' 
comes  from  a  distinguished  jurist  of  the  Keystone  i! 
State.  He  justly  remarks,  amongst  other  things:  | 

“  'When  the  law  ceases  to  be  the  test  of  right  and  remedy  ; 
— when  individuals  undertake  to  be  its  adiuini.strators  by  I 
rules  of  their  own  adoption,  the  bands  of  society  are  as  ! 
enectually  broken,  by  the  severance  of  one  link,  as  if  llie  i 
whole  were  dissolved.  ” 

•5  negro  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  ' 
there  being  no  comjtetent  local  law  prescribing 
his  status,  must  necessarily  be  presumed  to  be  a  . 
slave.  This  is  his  condition  prima  facie.  This, 
conclusion  is  virtually  admitted  by  the  advocates  ' 
of  negro  equality  themselves;  else,  why  do  they 
insist  upon  legislative  restriction  and  prohibition 
by  Congress.^  ! 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  law  leaves  this  legal  j 
question  in  the  hands  of  the  courts,  and  submits  • 
Its  political  settlement  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  the  Territories,  when  they  are  organized.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  the  General  Government 
has  the  right  to  institute  slavery  in  the  Territories 
by  an  act  of  Congress;  because,  as  I  have  shown,  i| 
•t  IS  necessarily  carried  there  by  virtue  of  right 
under  the  constitutional  compact,  and  Congress! 
has  no  power  given  to  it  to  restrict  it.  Judge  ' 
^cLean,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  from  the  11 
bench  where  he  is  authorized  to  pronounce  the  j 


law,  but  extra- judicially,  in  the  newspapers,  has 
pronounced  a  dictum  asserting  that  Congress  can 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  but  not  insti¬ 
tute  it. 

In  reference  to  this  last  position,  the  Judge  does 
not  state  what  his  views  are,  as  to  the  necessary 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  as  prop¬ 
erty,  if  carried  there  from  the  States,  without 
congressional  action.  Does  he  mean  to  urge  that 
slavery,  being  recognized  in  the  Constitution  as 
property,  and  so  interwoven  with  our  whole  so¬ 
cial  system,  is  not  carried  into  the  Territories  and 
protected  as  any  other  property,  ex  necessitate  rei  ? 
The  learned  Judge,  I  feel  bound  from  public  con¬ 
siderations  in  this  connection  to  remark,  having 
commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  coun- 
try  by  the  industrious  and  able  manner  in  which 
he  has  uniformly  discharged  his  public  duties; 
by  his  recent  appearance  in  the  newspapers,  with 
his  quasi-judicial  opinions,  has  excited  much 
surprise  and  regret.  Clothed  with  the  judicial 
ermine,  in  its  most  elevated  form  in  this  country, 
and  where  his  example,  from  the  supreme  bench, 
reaches  to  the  remotest  limits,  in  exciting  times 
like  these,  when  all  earthly  tribunals,  in  order  to 
command  respect,  must  be  firm,  unswerving,  and 
above  raving  popular  clamor — when,  too,  the 
merits  of  the  question  were  much  involved  in  a 
case  to  come  before  him  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  last  resort — to  have  made  a  parade  of  his 
opinion,  thus  intermingling  with  the  partisan  de¬ 
bates  of  a  passing  hour,— cannot  certainly  com¬ 
mend  himself  to  the  approval  of  an  intelligent 
public. 

Having  already  shown  that  slavery  has  existed, 
and  still  exists,  by  the  laws  of  nations;  that  it 
must  be  recognized  as  property;  that  the  found¬ 
ers  of  our  Government,  in  establishing  our  sys¬ 
tem,  so  treated,  recognized,  and  guarded  it;  that 
it  is  necessarily  an  ineradicable  adjunct  of  our 
social  system  composed  of  State  and  Federal 
Government,  in  theipmricd machinery;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention,  being  discreet  and  prac¬ 
tical  men,  taking  the  elements  of  society  as  they 
found  them,  arranged  the  system  upon  no  uto¬ 
pian  and  transcendental  theories,  but  wisely  har¬ 
monized  the  parts  as  best  they  could,  imbued 
with  that  sound  and  homely  philosophy,  if  you 
please,  which  prompted  the  immortal  poet  Pope, 
in  his  celebrated  essay,  to  exclaim — 

“  Whetlier,  with  reason  or  with  instinct  blest, 

All  enjoy  that  power  that  suits  them  best. 

Order  is  Heaven’s  tirst  law  ;  and  this  coiiTessed, 

Some  are  and  must  be  greater  tlian  the  rest. 

All  nature’s  diflerence  keeps  all  nature’s  peace, 
Cnudilion,  circutnslanee,  is  not  the  thing, 
llliss  is  the  saim;,  in  subject  or  in  king.” 

No  witchcraft  in  this  proceeding— no  Arabian 
Nights  tale — no  iran.scendcntalism,  but  downright 
common  sense.  If  there  are  any  nowadays  that 
repudiate  this  utilitarian  spirit,  and  go  after 
strange  gods  of  their  own  creation,  they  become 
moral  traitors  to  their  country,  and  are  worse 
than  avowed  enemies,  and  will  receive  the  ever¬ 
lasting  execrations  of  patriot  spirits.  Are  they 
wiser  than  their  fathers,  and  will  they  proclaim 
still  a  higher  law  ? 

Is  them  anything  in  the  moral  code  with  which 
slavery  is  in  conflict?  because  I  will  agree,  if 
this  can  be  shown,  we  must  take  the  most  reason¬ 
able  steps  to  avoid  the  evil.  From  all  the  legiti- 
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niate  evidence  to  which  vve  can  have  resort, ! 
slavery  appears  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
revelations  of  the  Divine  or  moral  law — also  indi¬ 
cated,  frona  all  that  we  can  discover  in  the  works 
of  creation  and  the  world  around  us;  from  the 
fitness  of  things;  from  its  universal  existence 
among  all  nations  of  which  we  have  any  account; 
under  all  governments;  in  that  first  ordained  by 
God  Almighty  himself  for  his  chosen  people,  and 
through  all  dispensations;  fully  illustrated  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament;  by  the  law  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  tables  of  stone;  in  the  Decalogue;  in  ' 
that  holy  commandment  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  , 
day,  to  wit:  I 

“  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sahliath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  :  ‘ 
in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  tlioii,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  | 
daughter,  thy  man  servcfnt,  nor  tliy  maid-servaTU,  nor  thy  ; 
cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  witliin  thy  gates.”  I 

Here  the  man-servant  and  the  maid-sert'ant  are  ' 
expressly  mentioned.  In  the  following  and  the  ' 
last  commandment,  to  wit:  j 

“  Thou  shalt  not  covet  tliy  neiglibor’s  house,  thou  shalt  ! 
not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  wife,  nor  his  man  servant,  nor  his  ; 
maid-se  vant,  nor  his  o.v,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  tliat  is  ; 
thy  neighbor’s” —  j 

the  servants  are  spoken  of  and  included  as  prop- ; 

erty  with  the  other  chattels,  the  ox  and  the  ass,  1 
&c.  (Exodus  XX.)  j 

It  is  said  by  a  learned  commentator,  that  this  ' 
last  commandment  is  very  important,  and  is,  | 
indeed,  the  guard  and  security  of  all  the  preceding  j 
ones;  that  it  stamps  the  seal  of  Divinity  upon  the  j 
Mosaical  code,  of  which  the  Decalogue  is  the  sum-  ' 
mary;  that  no  such  restriction  is  to  be  found  in  ! 
the  Ordinances  of  Lycurgus  or  Solon,  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  This  cer- ' 
tainly  is  not  the  “  higher,”  but  the  highest  law; 
for  it  has  been  revealed  to  us  that  the  Lord  came 
down  upon  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the  moiin- : 
tain,  and  the  Lord  called  Moses  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  Moses  went  up;  and,  amid  j 
thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  smoking  of  the  mountain,  were  ' 
these  great  and  everlasting  commandments  pro- ' 
claimed.  Also,  throughout  the  wdiolc  scope  of  | 
the  New  Testament,  we  find  no  denunciation 
against  it,  but  its  lawfulness  and  nece.ssity  and 
propriety  fully  and  unanswerably  recognized,  j 
These  obligatory  Divine  injunctions  and  precepts 
cannot  and  will  not  be  disregarded. 

In  this  great  country  we  have  a  variety  of  cli¬ 
mate,  soil,  and  production,  and  it  requires  cor¬ 
responding  means  to  suit  them  and  fully  develop 
their  advantages.  Cotton,  the  great  southern 
staple, rice,  sugar, &c.,  flourish  in  the  torrid  zone, , 
for  which  the  negro,  by  liis  peculiar  physical  na- , 
ture,  impressed  upon  him  by  God  Almighty,  is  , 
especially  adapted.  To  undertake  to  employ  | 
labor  without  climatic  adaptabilities,  when  they  , 
can  be  had,  is  to  refuse  to  make  use  of  the  best  j 
means  to  accomplish  a  given  object.  I 

The  white  man  cannot  endure  this  labor — it 
would  destroy  him — it  is,  therefore,  impossible. 
The  negro  is  in  his  happy  element  on  a  sugar  or  | 
cotton  plantation,  and  in  this  condition  will  laugh  I 
to  scorn  the  mistaken  views  of  the  Abolitionists 
to  benefit  him  by  placing  him  on  a  different  thea¬ 
ter,  sending  him  to  college,  &c.  Cotton,  in  its  ^ 
abundant  growth  and  product,  has  been  the  means  ' 
of  giving  rise  to  incalculable  wealth  to  the  civil- 1 
izedworYd,and  tono  portion  more  than  to  the  State  | 


I  of  Massachusetts,  which,  if  accounts  are  true, 
has  become  great,  powerful,  and  commanding. 
This  is  the  result  of  slave  labor.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  abolish  the  culture,  and  leave  that  vast  and 
superlatively  rich  domain  of  God’s  creation  a 
wild  and  howling  wilderness  ?  It  requires  large 
j  capital  and  a  great  number  of  operatives,  constant 
;  and  unremitting  assiduity,  at  certain  seasons,  to 
j  insure  an  annual  crop.  With  a  large  force  of 
:  slaves,  under  proper  police  regulations,  cheerful 
;  and  happy,  the  crop  is  secured  for  the  benefit  of 
'  all  parties  concerned. 

i  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  cotton  would 
!  not  be  grown  without  slave  labor.  For  evidence 
:  of  this,  look  to  the  present  condition  of  things 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  slavery  has  been  abol¬ 
ished,  and  there  you  see  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
visited  upon  such  consummate  folly — rich  and 
;  inexhaustible  fields  of  His  bounty  standing  as 
silent  monuments  of  man’s  great  folly  in  neg¬ 
lecting  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  means  within 
;  liis  power.  ”  Experience,”  it  is  said  in  the  old 
proverb,  “  is  a  dear  school,  but  it  is  the  only  one 
in  which  fools  will  learn.”  The  experiment  of 
trancendentalism  has  been  tried,  and  woeful  raat- 
I  ter  of  fact  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  essentially 
'  vicious,  chimerical,  and  foolish, 
j  The  African,  in  his  natural  and  improved  con- 
I  dition,  has  been  discarded;  and  the  celestials, 
the  coolies,  arc  about  to  supplant  the  sons  of 
I  Ethiopia ! 

'  “  From  Grecnliuul’s  icy  moutitaius, 

'  From  India’s  coral  strands,” 

you  may  attempt  to  call  spirits,  but  before  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  with  its  ameliorating  influ¬ 
ences  upon  the  whole  human  family,  can  wave  in 
emblazoned  triumph  amid  those  gems  of  the  ocean, 
“  the  Antilles,”  we  must  invoke  the  sable  sons 
of  Afric’s  “golden  sands,”  to  develop  their 
'  great  physical  power  under  the  controlling  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Christian-Caucasian  race.  African 
'  slavery,  through  its  physical  capability,  recog- 
,  nized  and  proclaimed  by  the  great  Lawgiver 
I  under  all  His  dispensations,  has  been,  with  many 
incidental  evils  and  abuses  common  to  all  human 
'  systems,  the  source  of  high  civilization— the 
spread  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  with  manifold 
I  blessings  to  the  African  race. 

Are  all  these  palpable  advantages  to  be  set  at 
nought  upon  the  imaginary  system  of  Utopia, 
proclaimed  by  the  transcendentalists  of  the  pres- 
!  ent  day.^  Thev  are  at  war  with  God — the  Chris- 
;  tian  religion,  which  proclaims  on  earth  peace  and 
i  goodwill  to  man — the  best  interests  of  practical 
humanity,  and  the  highest  hopes  of  civilized  life. 
African  slavery,  in  some  form,  will  exist  in  this 
'  country  and  throughout  all  the  tropical  regions 
I  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  great  staples  of  the 
I  South,  until  fate,  or  God,  by  his  irrevocable  de¬ 
crees,  shall  change  the  face  of  animated  naUire, 
and  the  climatic  necessities  of  our  greatly  diver¬ 
sified  world. 

Solely  considered  as  a  practical  question,  sup- 
.  pose  the  South  would  agree  to  adopt  j’our  wild 
theories,  and  emancipate  all  the  negroes,  can  you 
j  explain  to  us,  and  to  yourselves,  what  will  be 
j  the  efifect  upon  our  social  system,  not  only  South, 
j  but  East,  West,  and  North.  There  are  now 
some  three  or  four  millions.  It  would  require  an 
age  to  colonize  them,  if  that  mode  of  avoiding 
1  them  should  be  recommended.  To  undertake  to 
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colonize  them  too  rapidly  would  be  attended  with  I 
consequences  harrowing  to  every  feeling  of  the  j 
human  heart.  You  are  opposed  to  this,  and  go  for  | 
emancipation.  Such  a  scheme  would  be  utterly  j 
destructive  to  the  negro  race,  and  in  its  results 
would  occasion  a  fearful  paralysis  in  all  depart- 1 
inents  of  trade  everywhere,  from  which,  galvan-  j 
ism,  nor  all  the  restoratives  within  reach,  could  j 
save  you. 

If  this  country  has  grown  to  be  great,  and  has 
increased,  beyond  all  human  calculation,  in  power 
and  moral  grandeur,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  this 
astonishing  result  has  been  effected  with  negro 
slavery  existing  and  operating  in  all  its  vigor  in 
our  midst.  Will  you  tell  me  Massachuscjtts  is 
great  ?  From  whence  has  it  mainly  sprung  r 
From  our  social  system,  quickened  and  enlivened 
by  the  products  of  slave  labor,  and  not  in  spite  | 
of  it.  The  South  has  derived  less  advantage 
from  it  than  the  North.  You  have  commanded  j 
our  workshops,  and  you  have  increased  to  your 
present  stature  upon  the  troubles,  toils,  and  efforts  : 
of  the  South.  They  have  been  the  hewers  of  ' 
■wood  and  drawers  of  water.  They  have  furnished  ; 
the  raw  material,  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  i 
negro  slavery ,  if  it  be  obnoxious  to  your  charges,  ; 
whilst  you  have  had  the  ultimate  profits.  Such  has  ■ 
been  the  ordination  of  Providence,  and  the  South , ! 
has  submitted.  The  existence  of  our  Govern-  ; 
ment  itself — sustained,  I  believe,  by  providential ' 
interposition — its  unprecedented  rise,  progress, 
and  increasing  power,  and  manifest  destiny,  with 
negro  slavery  as  one  of  its  incidents,  conferring 
the  greatest  practical  good  upon  that  groveling 
race,  may  be  relied  upon  as  corroborative  and 
confirmatory  evidence  of  the  abstract  and  relative 
propriety  of  our  theories  upon  the  subject  of  sla¬ 
very.  If  it  be  of  God,  it  will  prosper;  but,  if 
not,  it  will  come  to  naught. 

Let  us  briefly  survey  our  progress  as  a  nation. 
At  the  time  of  our  Independence  in  1776,  our 
progenitors  occupied  but  a  small  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  skirting  along  the  margin  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
subsisted  \"ery  much  upon  the  bounties  of  nature, 
by  hunting  and  fisliing.  They  had  abundance 
of  wild  game  from  the  native  forest,  and  from  the 
blue  waters  all  the  luxuries  common  to  that  ele¬ 
ment.  All  told,  they  did  not  exceed  three  millions 
of  souls — not  as  many  white  people  then  in  the 
country  as  we  now  have  negroes.  Now,  we  have 
some  thirt}’’  millions  of  inhabitants.  Cities  and 
towns  have  sprung  up  everywhere;  the  arts  and 
sciences  have  increased;  astonishing  facilities 
for  travel  and  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
have  been  put  in  successful  operation,  and  we  are 
on  the  high  road  to  additional  discoveries  and  im¬ 
provements.  Already  vastly  opulent  and  great 
in  moral  power,  we  have  a  most  extensive  coterm¬ 
inous  domain,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  sweeping  through  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Our  country  passes  through  all  the  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  necessary  to  enable  it  to  produce 
all  the  staples  of  life.  “  The  shore  lines  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  of  the  Gulf  of! 
Mexico,  are  full  twelve  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
and  an  unequaied  chain  of  navigable  lakes  forms  ; 
our  northern  boundary.  Our  rivers  afford  us 
forty-nine  thousand  miles  of  navigation,  and  our 
northern  lakes  thirty-five  hundred.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  artificial  navigation  complete  this 
network  of  internal  communication,  still  further 


]  increased  by  twenty  thousand  miles  of  railway 
I  finished,  to  which  soon  will  be  added  thirteen 
thousand  more  now  in  progress,  all  tending 
I  ultimately  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
;  oceans  by  uninterrupted  lines  of  railway.  At 
'  the  Revolution  we  had  no  manufactures;  now 
!  we  have  ^500,000,000  invested,  producing  annu- 
j  ally  in  value  more  than  one  thousand  millions. 
Our  commercial  marine,  registering  nearly  five 
!  millions  of  tons,  is  the  greatest  on  the  ocean. 
Our  agricultural  and  mining  resources  are  bound¬ 
less  and  incalculable.”  We  are  thus  blessed  with 
i  all  the  elements  of  physical  power  and  wealth, 
j  Do  all  these  omnipotent  and  conclusive  facts 
I  prove  our  system  to  be  wrong,  or  establish  its 
■  absolute  and  incontrovertible  propriety?  Will  it 
I  do  for  the  North  to  talk  of  her  comparative  ad- 
1  vance  over  the  South, forgetting  that  you  are  but 
I  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  system.’  As  well 
I  might  any  member  of  the  body  complain  of  its 
I  neighbor.  If  you  can  demonstrate  that  you  have 
grown  great  without  the  immediate  benefits  of 
this  intimate  connection,  then  you  may  have  a 
case.  You  should  recollect  that  the  Union,  with 
all  its  untold  advantages,  has  been,  in  a  most 
eminent  degree,  tributary  to  your  preeminence; 
and  now  you  would  abuse  and  destroy  your 
political  alma  mater !  Whenever  such  folly  shall, 
by  a  just  and  avenging  God,  be  permitted  to 
triumph,  from  that  fatal  day  your  transcendent- 
I  alism  may  be  in  the  ascendant,  but  your  great¬ 
ness,  in  all  that  constitutes  substantial  wealth  and 
I  power,  ivill  have  departed  as  a  dream,  and  you 
I  will  find,  very  soon,  that  your  condition  is  not 
I  unlike  that  of  Nebuce.adnezzar  of  old.  W^hen 
:  you  speak  of  your  greatness,  you  do  not  mean 
,  to  say  that  all  classes  amongst  you,  without 
exception,  are  so,  but  you  have  reference  to  the 
aggregate,  for  undoubtedly  jmu  have  penury 
and  destitution  within  your  borders.  So  when 
we  speak  of  the  glory  of  this  great  nation,  it  is 
ill  its  combined  identity.  Some  sections  may  be 
impovcrisliod.  There  are  calamities  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  incident  to  human  nature  in  its  best 
estate — all  cannot  be  wise;  all  cannot  be  happy: 
contentment  is  the  true  philosophy  of  life.  The 
South  is  satisfied  with  the  Government  under 
which  she  lives.  State  and  Federal.  She  stands 
j  upon  the  sensible  developments  of  the  immutable 
I  fitness  of  things,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
‘  prevail  against  her.  Fogs  and  mists  may  en- 
'  velop  the  northern  atmospliere — the  hurricane  of 
‘  fanaticism  and  folly  mayblow  in  its  wrath — they 
‘  will  exhaust  themselves.  A  serene  and  natural 
I  sky  will  still  shed  its  gladsome  rays  upon  the 
I  sunny  South.  Her  fair  fields  shall  not  be  over- 
!  run  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  until  barbarism 
;  .shall  be  permitted  again  to  proclaim  its  desolating 
'  sway  over  the  nations.  If  a  disruption  should 
’  ever  take  place  in  this  glorious  Confederacy, 

'  the  East  might  go  off  in  a  tangent,  and  join  the 
I  northern  comet  as  its  fiery  tail;  but  ihe  North 
and  the  teeming  West,  -vi'ith  all  that  extensive 
'  section,  washed  by  the  streams  that  make  for  the 
'  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  the  natural  allies  of  tbe 
]  South,  and  will  never  surrender  their  association 
j  with  this  favored  region.  The  star  of  Empire  is 
I  West  and  South — not  North  and  East.  The  land 
I  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  will  ever  command, 
the  strong  affections  of  the  votaries  of  freedom. 

1  The  North  has  had  the  full  benefit  of  the 
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Union  thus  far,  and  has  certainly  reached  a  high 

Eoint  of  prosperity.  Has  it  arrived  at  the  acme  ? 

•oes  she  now  fear  a  retrograde  movement — that 
the  growing  power  of  the  W est,  and  the  inherent  | 
facilities  in  the  South,  are  about  to  check  her  j 
speed  ?  Are  considerations  of  this  sort  also  mixed  | 
up  with  her  fanaticism?  The  West  is  the  natural  i 
ally  of  the  South.  The  enormous  trade  of  the  j 
West,  which  has  heretofore  had  its  outlet  at  the  | 
North,  is  about  being  diverted  somewluit.  Ifi 
the  South  and  West,  with  all  their  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  shall  apply  their  resources  to  make  ' 
themselves  essentially  independent  by  manufac-  , 
turing  for  themselves,  and  by  other  agencies, ' 
appropriate  their  own  means:  such  a  policy  may  I 
well  occasion  apprehension  and  alarm  in  the ; 
East.  That  section  has  been  thus  far  highly! 
favored  under  our  system,  although  less  con-: 
tented,  in  fact,  than  any  other.  Proud  in  her  i 
position — ungrateful  in  her  neighborhood — over¬ 
bearing  in  her  aggressions  ujmn  other  sections 
that  have  been  mainly  tributary  to  her  advance-  ^ 
ment, — she  may  be  overtaken  with  those  ca- 1 
laraities  which  the  God  of  Providence  occasion-  ! 
ally  visits  upon  the  ungrateful  and  disobedient,  j 
Let  her' consider  well  her  proper  and  true  position  ; 
in  the  Union;  weigh  with  deliberation  the  acci-  , 
dental  advantages  that  the  course  of  events  has  ! 
bountifully  thrown  in  her  path.  She  is  essen- 1 
tially  dependent  upon  the  South  and  West;  and,  j 
per  contra,  tliey  arc  comparatively  independent  : 
of  her  contributions.  | 

How  sublimely  philosophical,  christian-like,  ' 
and  patriotic,  let  me  mention  in  this  connection,  j 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  high-toned  clergy  of  j 
Massachusetts,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
They  are  a  perpetual  spring  of  patriotic  gratu-  i 
lation,  to  which  we  may  turn  when  annoyed  i 
by  the  senseless  claptrap  of  the  moonshine  and 
raving  effusions  of  the  pulpit  in  Massachusetts 
nowadays.  Let  me  commend  these  old-fash-  : 
ioned  notions  of  her  early  patriots  to  her  rising 
generation,  who  arc  not  yet  corrupttd  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  day.  Let  a  wholesome  reform  ‘ 
be  introduced,  founded  upon  the  revolution anj  ' 
basis  of  Massachusetts  as  she  then  exhibited  her- 1 
self  in  the  glos.y  of  her  youthful  r.areer,  as  an-  j 
nounced  by  her  clergy  and  statesmen.  From  a  ' 
mass  of  patriotic  and  high-toned  sentiment,  1  will  ! 
refer  to  a  few  extracts  from  their  speeches  in  the  ! 
convention,  vimrthy  of  everlastfng  commemora- ; 
tion,  and  sufficient  to  redeem  that  God-forsaken  ; 
old  Commonwealth,  inher  present  leading-strings,  ■ 
from  the  most  unnatural  thraldom  in  which  de¬ 
generate  sons  have  placed  her  fame.  In  2  Elliot’s 
Debates,  page  118,  Rev.  Mr.  Shute  said: 

“Mr.  President,  to  object  to  the  latter  part  of  the  para¬ 
graph  under  consideration,  which  excludes  a  religious  test, 
is,  1  am  sensible,  verj-  popular;  for  the  mo.st  of  men,  some 
how,  are  rigidly  tentfeious  of  their  own  sentiments  in  reli¬ 
gion,  and  dispo.sed  to  impose  them  upon  others  as  the  staiut- 
<trd  of  truth.  If,  in  my  sentiments  upon  the  point  in  view, 

1  should  differ  from  some  in  this  hoiioruble  body,  1  only 
wish  from  lliem  the  exercise  of  that  candor  with  which 
true  religion  is  adapted  to  inspire  the  honest  and  well  dis¬ 
posed  mind. 

“  To  establish  a  religious  test  ns  a  qualification  for  offices 
in  the  proposed  Federal  Constitution,  it  appears  to  me, 
sir,  would  be  attended  with  injurious  eoiiseiiueiiees  to  some 
individuals,  and  with  no  advantage  to  the  whole. 

“  By  the  injurious  coiisequenees  to  individuals,  I  mean 
that  gome  who,  in  every  other  respect,  are  qualified  to  till 
some  important  post  in  Goveniment,  will  be  excluded  by 
their  not  being  able  to  stand  the  religious  test ;  which  1  take 
t  cbe  a  privation  of  a  part  of  their  civil  rights. 


I  “  Nor  is  there,  to  me,  any  conceivable  advantage,  sir,  that 
I  would  result  to  the  whole  from  such  a  test.  Unprincipled 
and  dishonest  men  will  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  anything 
that  may  open  the  way  to  their  advancement,  and  pntthem 
into  a  situation  the  better  to  execute  their  base  and  iniqui- 
I  tous  designs.  Hone.st  men  alone,  therefor^,  however  well 
i  qualified  to  serve  the  ])ublic,  would  he  excluded  by  it,  and 
their  eountiy  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  abilities. 

!  “In  this  srent  and  extensive  empire,  there  is,  and  will  be, 

'  a  great  variety  of  seuuiuents  in  religion  among  its  inhab- 

!  “Upon  the  plan  of  a  religious  test,  tlie  question,  I  think, 

I  must  he.  Who  shall  ho  excluded  from  national  trusts.' 
Whiitever  answer  higotrj'  may  suggest,  the  dictates  of  can¬ 
dor  and  equity,  I  conceive,  will  be,  ‘  None.’ 

“  J'ar  from  limiting  my  charity  and  confidence  to  men  of 
my  own  denomination  in  religion,  I  suppose,  and  believe, 
sir,  that  there  an:  worthy  characters  among  the  Quakers, 

:  the  Baptists,  the  Ohiirch  of  Fmglanti,  the  Papists;  and  even 
I  among  those  who  have  no  other  guide,  in  the  way  to  virtue 
’  and  Heaven,  than  tlie  dictates  of  natural  religion. 

“  1  must,  tlierefore,  think,  sir,  that  the  proposed  plan  of 
government,  in  this  particular,  is  wisely  eon.structeri  ;  that, 
as  all  have  an  equal,  claim  to  the  blessings  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  whicli  they  live,  and  wliieh  'they  support,  so 
none  should  he  excluded  from  them  for  being  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  denomination  in  religion.” 

Sucli  sentiments  are  worthy  to  be  written  upon 
,  tablets  of  stone. 

Rev.  Mr.  Payson  said; 

i  “Mr.  President,  after  what  has  been  observed,  relating 
to  a  religious  test,  by  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  abilities. 

.  I  did  not  expect  that  it  would  again  he  mentioned,  as  an 
I  objection  to  tlie  proposed  coiistilution,  that  such  a  test  was 
not  required  as  a  qualification  for  office.  Such  were  the 
.nhilities  and  intesrity  of  the  gentlemen  who  eonsiructcd 
;  the  (•onstiimion,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  presumption  that 
j  they  would  have  betrayed  so  much  vanity  a.s  to  attempt  to 
;  erect  Imlwurks  and  barriei-s  to  the  tlironc  of  Cod.  Relying 
on  the  candor  of  this  convention,  I  .shall  take  the  liberty  to 
'  exprcs>  my  sentiments  mi  the  iiatu.'-e  of  a  religious  test,  and 
;  shall  emleavor  to  do  it  in  such  propositions  as  will  meet  tl«' 
approbation  of  every  mind. 

I  “  The  great  object  of  religion  being  God  Supreme,  and 
i  the  seat  of  religion  in  man  being  the  heart  or  conscience, 

i.  e..  the  reason  God  has  given  us,  employed  on  our  moral 
actions,  in  their  most  important  consequences,  as  related 
to  the  tribunal  of  God  ;  hence,  I  infer-,  that  God  alone  i.s 
'  the  G.id  of  the  conseieiiee,  and,  consequently,- attempts  U' 
erect  human  trihuiials  for  the  eonseienees  of  men  are  im¬ 
pious  encroachments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  God.  Upon 
these  principles,  had  tlierc  been  a  religious  test  as  a  quali¬ 
fication  for  office,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  liave  been  a  great 
■  bleiiiisli  upon  the  instrument. ” — 2  Elliot,  120. 

Not  much  bigotry  and  exclusiveness,  among 
j  the  early  fathers,  it  would  seem, 
j  General  Heath  said: 

“  Mr.  Prt'sident,  after  a  long  and  painful  investigation  of 

I I  the  Federal  Constitution,  by  p.aragraplis,  tlii.s  hoiiorablt- 
j  convention  are  drawing  nigh  to  the  ultimate  question— a 
;  question  ns  uionientous  as  ever  invited  the  attention  of 

man.  V\’e  iirt-  soon  to  decide  on  a  system  digested  not  for 
;i  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachurettr  alone — not 
I  for  the  present  people  of  the  United  States  only — but,  in 
addition  to  tliese,  for  all  tlio.se  States  wliieh  may  iiereaitoi 
j  rise  into  e.xistence  within  the  jurisdiction  nf  the  United 
:  States,  and  for  millions  of  people  yet  unhorn  ;  a  system  of 
goveniment  not  for  a  nation  of  slaves,  hut  for  a  people  as 
free  and  virtuous  as  any  on  eariJi — not  for  a  conquered  na- 
I  tioii,  subdued  to  our  will,  hut  for  a  people  who  have  fought, 

'  who  have  hied,  and  who  have  conquered  ;  who,  under  the 
i  .smiles  of  Heaven,  have  estuhli.slied  thi-ir  independence  and 
I  sovereignty,  and  liave  taken  equal  rank  ftniongst  the  nations 
I  of  tlie  earth.  In  short,  sir,  it  is  a  system  of  government /or 
I  oursclres.and for  our  children — I'or  all  that  is  near  and  deat 
I  to  us  in  life;  and  on  the  decision  of  this  question  is  sus- 
1  pended  our  political  prosperity  or  infelicity,  perhaps  our 
I  existence  as  a  nation.  What  cun  be  more  solemn  t  What 
can  be  more  interesting.^  Everything  depends  upon  our 
union.  I  know  that  some  have  supposed  that ,  although  the 
Uiiion  should  he  hrohen,  particular  Stales  may  retain  their 
importance ;  Irut  this  cannot  he.  The  strongest  nerved  State, 
even  tlie  right  arm,  if  separated  from  the  body,  must  wither. 
[Hear,  oh !  Massachusetts,  as  from  the  tomb  1]  If  the  great 
Union  be  broken,  our  country,  as  a  nation,  perishes;  and 
if  our  country  so  perishes,  It  will  be  as  impossible  to  save  a 
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partifular  State,  as  to  preserve  one  of  the  fingers  of  a  mor¬ 
tified  hand.”— 2  Elliot,  21. 

Most  noble  sentiments,  and  a  most  solemn  war¬ 
ning.  Rev.  Mr.  Backus  said: 

“Mr.  President,  I  liave  said  verj-  little  in  this  honorable 
convention;  but  I  now  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  Thoughts 
upon  some  points  in  tlie  Constitution  proposed  to  us,  and  I 
shall  begin  with  the  e.xelusion  of  any  religious  test.  Many 
appear  to  be  much  concerned  about  it ;  but  nothing  is  more 
evident  in  reason  and  the  Holy  Scripture.s,  than  that  religion 
is  ever  a  matter  between  God  and  individuals;  and  there¬ 
fore  no  man  or  men  can  impose  any  religious  test,  without 
invading  the  essential  prerogatives  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Ministers  first  assumed  this  power,  under  the  Cliri.stian 
name ;  and  then  Constantine  approved  of  the  practice, 
when  he  adopted  the  profession  of  Christianity,  as  an  en¬ 
gine  of  State  policy.  And  let  the  history  of  all'  nations  be 
searched  from  that  day  to  this,  and  it  will  uiipear  that  the 
imposing  of  religious  te.sts  hath  been  the  greatest  engine  of 
tyranny  in  tlie  world.  .\nd  1  rejoice  to  see  so  many  gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  now  giving  iit  their  rights  of  eons(-ieiic(^  in 
this  great  and  important  matter.  Some  serious  minds  dis¬ 
cover  a  concern,  lest,  if  all  religious  tests  should  be  exclud¬ 
ed,  the  Congress  would  hereafter  establi.sh  Popery,  or  some 
other  tyrannical  way  of  worship.  Hut  it  is  nio.s't  certain,  ■ 
tliat  no  such  way  of  worship  can  be  established  witlioutany  , 
reiigions  test.”— 2  Elliot,  H8.  I 

So  it  seems  that  some  in  those  days  were  afraid  ^ 
of  the  Pope.  j 

It  appears  from  all  the  cotemporaneous  history, ! 
that  the  foundations  of  our  Government  were  I 
well  considered  by  its  revolutionary  authors;  and  j 
the  more  we  carefully  examine  its  provisions,  I 
thebetter  satisfied  we  become  that  it  i.s  a  well-  j 
arranged  and  welhdefined  system,  which  if  car-  | 
riedout  in  its  jiurity,  is  entirely  competent  for  all  ’ 
exigencies.  A  Federal  Government  for  all  great 
national  purposes — State  government  for  muni-  ! 
cipal  purposes — all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  j 
first,  reserved  to  the  latter;  strict  but  reasonable  ] 
construction  necessarily  provided  for,  which  is 
the  rule  of  interpretation  prescribed  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself;  the  States  recognized  as  coequal 
in  every  respect;  full  and  adequate  power  con-' 
ferred  for  an  extension  of  the  area  of  States,  by 
the  unlimiti'd  authority  to  admit  new  States.  | 
They  may  have  slavery  or  discard  it,  as  each  ; 
Slate  may  for  itself  ordain.  Slavery  being  a 
municipal  regulation,  must  be  set  up  or  put  down 
by  the  State  authority.  , 

The  Federal  Government  having  no  power  to 
ordain,  fix,  and  prescribe  domestic  institutions,' 
lias  no  control  over  the  subject.  Some  of  the 
States  having  slaves,  others  none,  the  General 
Government  cannot  take  sides  with  either.  To  | 
c.arry  out  this  arrangement  in  theory  and  spirit, 
each  and  every  new  State  must  be  left  to  its 
owm  unbiased  discretion  upon  the  subject.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  prescribe 
features  for  new  States;  or  t(»  form  States  after 
any  particular  fashion;  or  to  take  incipient  steps 
towards  molding  the  institutions  of  new  States. ; 
Each  and  every  one  must  be  left  at  perfect  liberty 
to  adopt  its  own  fashion  and  taste,  according  to  ' 
ite  own  judgment,  formed  from  its  own  considera- ; 
tion  of  its  peculiar  circumstances;  and,  although' 
Its  taste  may  be  peculiar  in  some  respects,  still 
the  old  adage  holds  good — “  I)e.  gustibusnon  dis-  j 
putandum.”  Any  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern-  j 
ment  may  be  abused  so  as,  in  effect,  to  destroy  ' 
the  system.  The  express  powers,  as  well  as  the  \ 
ttnplied;  the  taxing  power,  the  war  power,  the  ' 
legislative  power,  and  so  of  others — may  be  so 
perverted  as  to  destroy  the  system.  The  Gov- 1 
eminent  can  be  as  effectually  overthrown  by  aj 


gross  abuse  of  the  express  grants  of  power,  as  by 
the  exercise  of  powers  doubtful  or  hot  delegated 
at  all.  It  seems  now  to  be  very  generally  agreed 
that,  under  the  treaty-making  power,  the  Federal 
Government  may  acquire  additional  territory, 
although  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
appear  to  have  contemplated  the  addition  of  new 
States  from  territory  thus  acquired.  When  terri- 
jtory  is  acquired,  how  should  the  General  Gov- 
jernment  manage  it.’  Certainly  not  for  the  pur- 
i  pose  of  carrying  out  any  peculiar  system  or  view 
pertaining  to  an}-^  section,  hut  to  he  controlled, 

I  under  the  Constitution,  by  the  common  agent,  and 
for  equal  benefit  to  all  the  members  of  the  Con- 
j  federaey,.  and  without,  at  the  same  time,  trench- 
ling  upon  the  inchoate  rights  of  a  new  State  in 
I  expectancy.  So  soon  as  acquired,  the  Constitu- 
j  tion,  ex  proprio  vigore,  operates  over  it.  It  is 
'  necessarily  placed  within  the  jurisdictional  limits 
of  the  Constitution.  The  massive  mind  of  Mr. 
j  Webster  seemed  to  think,  at  one  time,  that  an 
,  act  of  Congress  was  necessary  to  carry  the  Con- 
,1  stitution  into  such  territory.  Such  an  idea  ap- 
I  pears  to  he  essentially  paradoxical. 

I  The  Federal  Government,  under  that  clause — 
third  section  of  article  fourth — giving  the  Con- 
Igress  the  power  “  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
.needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  ter- 
Iritory  or  other  property  belonging  to  tiie  United 
States,”  exerci.ses  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
disposition  of  the  said  territory,  and  the  making 
I  of  needful  rules  and  regulations.  Such  rules  and 
;  regulations  must  he  limited  in  their  operation  to 
such  measures  as  are  beneficial  to  the  whole,  and 
;  necessary  to  enable  the  Government  to  dispose 
of  the  territory — to  preserve  order  and  good  gov- 
,  eminent  whilst  that  is  being  done,  and  all  her 
I  acts  must  harmonize  with  the  entire  system.  For 
'  instance,  some  of  the  States  interested  have  slaves, 
others  none.  The  General  Government,  then, 
as  a  common  and  faithful  agent,  has  no  rightful 
.power  to  favor  one  to  the  prejudice  or  exclusion 
I  of  the  other.  This  would  be  aggressive,  and 
;  would  he  enabling  the  Federal  Government,  the 
mere  agent  of  all  the  States,  to  exercise  a  con¬ 
ventional  authority  that  could  only  he  imparted 
jhy  some  organic  proceeding.  Any  rules  or  reg- 
luintions  that  she  might  prescribe,  transcending, 

•  or  outside  of,  constitutional  authority,  would  £« 
[utterly  null  and  void.  For  the  purpo.se  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  public  lands,  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  may  have  them  surveyed,  establish  land 
I  offices,  ordain  other  agencies,  and  pass  necessaiy 
laws  to  [Treserve  order — police  regulations  simply. 
;.She  has  no  power  to  establish  municipal  regula¬ 
tions,  prescribe  what  shall  he  considered  property, 
regulate  the  law  of  descent,  Inst  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  and  the  various  domestic  relations  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  life.  The  Government  never  has 
,  done  it,  and  has  no  power  to  ordain  such  things. 
Having  the  control  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
she  may  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  lands,  and  their 
occupation.  When  she  has  done  this,  the  rights 
I  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  States,  growing  out  of 
!  their  municipal  regulations,  are  recognized.  If 
'  she  suffers  them  to  occupy  the  Territories,  they 
[must  take  with  them  their  municipal  rights  of 
I  property,  (She.:  the  men  of  the  East,  Avith  their 
I  horses  and  baggage;  the  men  of  the  South,  with 
their  negroes  and  camp  equipage.  Parents  and 
I  children,  husband  and  wife,  master  and  servant — 
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indeed,  all  the  domestic  rights  and  relations,  are 
carried  there  by  their  possessors.  | 

If  the  Constitution,  from  its  necessary  theory  j 
and  tendency,  carries  any  one  of  these  social 
rights — for  instance,  the  relative  rights  of  baron 
and  feme,  which  are  but  the  result  of  a  civil  con¬ 
tract,  recognized  and  ordained  by  municipal  au-  ' 
thori  ty ,  it  must  support ,  also ,  the  relation  of  master  ^ 
and  slave.  If  the  Federal  Government  has  the  ' 
right  to  dissolve  the  latter,  then  it  may  also  de-  ^ 
dare,  that  within  its  territory  the  marriage  con-  , 
tract  shall  be  considered  dissolved — prescribe  a;j 
plurality  of  wives — enact  all  the  absurdities  char-  ' 
acterizingfanatieism — may  establish  Mormonism, 
Maine-lavoism ,  spiritiiallwi,  witchcraft,  a  religioxis  \ 
test — indeed  all  the  whole  code  of  blue  laws.  If ; 
this  Government  has  the  power  in  one  case,  and  | 
it  is  to  be  left  to  its  discretion,  in  what  will  it  n 
draw  a  line  of  distinction.^  I  assume  that  this  1 1 
Government  has  no  such  power.  The  institutions  i 
of  all  the  States,  establishing  property  and  rights  ; 
of  property,  and  all  the  social  relations,  are  taken  i 
along  with  the  people  that  go  there,  and  must  be  j 
recognized  in  the  first  instance.  This  embraces  j 
all  the  rights  of  property,  vested  rights,  and  [ 
which  are  respected  by  the  laws  of  all  nations; 
otherwise,  as  to  more  police  regulations.  When  , 
the  Territory  is  thus  occu[)i(  tl,  under  such  con- 
Btitutional  regulations  as  Congress  shall  think  j 
proper  to  prescribe  in  reference  to  the  disposition  !' 
of  the  public  domain,  the  General  Government  I' 
may,  and  ought  to,  assent  to  the  formation  of  a  ! 
territorial  government,  and  to  the  organization  of  I; 
a  local  legislative  authority,  competent  to  the  ad- 1' 
justment  and  protection  of  all  their  local  interests  'i 
upon  the  well-settled  principles  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment — that  where  there  is  legislation  over  a  peo¬ 
ple,  there  ought  to  be  representation. 

I  suppose  it  is  upon  this  basis  that,  whilst  the 
territorial  government  is  in  a  quasi  modified  con¬ 
dition  of  political  existence,  the  people  there  are 
allowed  a  representative  in  Congress,  without 
full  and  complete  powers.  This  is  the  estab¬ 
lished  mode  of  territorial  representation.  There 
are  other  peculiarities  pertaining  to  our  system — 
for  instance,  as  to  the  status  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  are  not  citizens;  they  are  not  foreigners; 
they  arc  in  a  state  of  dependence — of  pupilage. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
decided,  in  the  case  of  Georgia  and  the  Cherokee 
nation,  that  that  Indian  tribe,  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  a  political  State,  and  entitled  to  be  so  treated, 
under  the  eighth  section,  third  clause,  of  the 
Constitution,  authorizing  Congress  “  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  amongst  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.”  The 
said  tribes  are  considered  as  domestic  integral 
nations,  I  suppose.  Where  is  the  power  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce  with  the  Territories,  except  upon 
the  theory  I  am  urging,  coupled  with  the  author¬ 
ity  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
within  the  compass  of  all  the  Federal  authority, 
and  looking  to  their  ultimate  destiny  as  States 
When  the  Territories  are  allowed  a  local  Legis¬ 
lature,  they  are  in  the  first  organic  state  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  From  being  mere  squatters  on  the  public 
domain,  and  tenants  at  will,  and  by  mere  suffer¬ 
ance,  they  are  put  in  the  possession  and  user, 
rightfully,  of  police  authority,  and  the  making 
of  municipal  regulations,  having  then  acquired, 
by  the  consent  qf  the  General  Government,  some  of 


their  original  and  inherent  governmental  rights, 
I  but  not  to  the  extent  of  complete  sovereignty, 
I  because  the  paramount  jurisdiction  of  tlie  General 
i  Government  cannot  be  ousted  in  this  stage  of 
their  history.  This  condition,  with  qualified  user 
of  authority,  is  territorial  popular  government, 
contradistinguished  from  that  bastard  and  ille- 
gitimate  bantling  commonly  known  as  “  squatter 
sovereignty.”  The  first  an  organized  and  regu- 
lar  social  government  for  the  Territories,  under 
the  authority  of  the  General  Government:  the 
other,  and  latter,  a  spurious  and  mushroom 
arrangement,  which,  if  permitted  to  set  up  any 
fjiiginal  or  inherent  claims  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States,  in  disregard  of  its  paramount 
authority,  would  be  to  recognize  an  imperium  in 
imperio. 

The  first  is  regular,  orderly,  and  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  in  the  General 
Government,  as  trustee  for  all  the  States.  The 
other  irregular,  revolutionary,  and  subject  to 
outlawry.  When  this  territorial  government  has 
within  its  limits  a  sufficient  population  to  main¬ 
tain  and  support  a  full  and  complete  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  may  propose  to  assume  perfect  sov¬ 
ereignty,  and  It  is  comjtetcnt  for  the  Genera! 
Government  to  accede  to  the  proposition  or  not. 
according  to  its  own  judgment.  If  this  con¬ 
sent  is  given,  the  new  State  is  ushered  into  life, 
with  all  the  panoply  of  State  importance,  pride, 
and  power,  and  takes  her  place  amongst  the 
States  of  the  Unign.  Like  Mercury,  somewhat, 
from  the  head  of  Jove,  she  springs  into  existence 
unique  and  perfect.  I  hold,  then,  that  all  the 
States  are  coequal,  and  have  coequal  rights  in 
any  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States; 
and  whatever  is  recognized  as  property  in  one  of 
the  States  by  their  local  laws,  must  bo  so  regarded 
j  on  the  common  ground;  in  the  territory,  and 
j  I  there  is  no  power  to  change  this  necessary 
jj  result,  or  prohibit  its  existence,  until  the  Slate 
i!  government  is  founded.  The  owner  of  chattels, 
j  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  cattle,  &c.,  may  go  there— 
''  the  owner  of  slaves,  with  his  property — the  south- 
i  ern  man,  with  his  wife,  children,  men-servants, 
j  maid-servants,  and  anything  that  is  his.  The 
'  northern  man,  the  lord  of  the  loom,  with  hi? 

1  machinery,  his  spindles,  and  his  fancy  articles, 

'  too  tedious  to  enumerate. 

1  This  is  the  great  law  of  equal  rights  which  the 
■  Constitution  fully  recognizes.  These  are  the 
I  j  covenanted  rights  of  the  citizen  of  every  State.. 
j  This  is  non-intervention,  atid  the  doctrine  of  pop- 
j  ular  territorial  sovereignty.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
;  the  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

!  “  The  powers  not  delesated  to  the  United  States  by  tb« 

I  Constitution,  nor  proliihited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
1  to  ttie.  Slaltis  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

I  Where  is  any  power  delegated  to  prohibit  the 
{  citizens  of  any  of  the  Stales  going  to  any  of  th# 
i  Territories  with  every  variety  of  property  ?  This 

I I  hold  to  be  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ConsUiu- 
!  tion  in  regard  to  rights  in  the  Territories.  This 
j  is  the  southern  claim  of  constitutional  right,  and 

the  South  will  always  be  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
the  action  of  the  people  of  the  Territories,  when 
organized  as  I  have  stated;  and  when  they  conw 
to  form  their  permanent  State  governments,  if 
the  citizens  thereof  believe  their  interests  will  b« 
better  subserved  by  the  exclusion  of  slavery  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  South,  I  am  sure,  will  never  inter- 


Sise  an  objection  to  the  admission  of  a  State  on 
at  account.  We  fully  recognize  the  capacity 
of  the  people  for  self-government,  and  that  their 
own  common  sense  and  judgment  will  properly 
regulate  all  such  matters.  This  is  the  democratic 
spirit  and  temperament,  and  they  will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  its  disparagment  under  anyscircumstances. 
All  sections  ought  to  concede  this  practical  exer¬ 
cise  of  power,  and  trust,  reliably,  to  the  matured 
judgment  of  the  people. 

Having  adopted  the  principle  that  the  people 
are  capable  of  self-government,  for  myself  I  will 
abide  the  experiment,  and  will  never  encourage, 
in  the  exercise  of  my  personal  rights,  a  formal 
war  upon  such  a  great,  vital,  and  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  great  controlling  laws  of  Providence 
and  nature  will  prevent  an  extensive  system  of 
Mormonism.  By  nature’s  laws  there  are  about 
as  many  males  as  females;  any  social  system 
regarding  the  marital  state  must  accommodate 
itself  to  this  uncontrollable  fact,  and  cannot  go 
counter  to  it  to  an  alarming  extent.  These  things 
have  wisely  their  own  providential  corrective. 
The  same  unalterable  law  will  control  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  white  and  black  races.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  physical  fact,  connected  with  the  organism  j 
of  the  white  and  black  races,  that  increase  and  i 
multiplication  cease  from  intercommunication  j 
after  the  fourth  generation.  Theancient  Athenians  j 
had  no  law  against  parricide,  deeming  the  feeling  : 
of  filial  affection  stronger  that  artificial  regulation,  j 
Human  effort,  human  vagary,  human  taste,  and 
human  power,  have  certain  limits  ordained  by 
tlie  Almighty  lawgiver;  and  beyond  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  him,  mortal  man,  with  all  his  pride, 
pomp,  exertion, and  circumstance,  is  insignificant 
and  powerless.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  an  in¬ 
cident  that  occurred  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
or  just  before,  that  a  casual  interview  took  place 
between  two  of  the  opposing  pickets,  the  night ' 
before  the  engagement.  They  were  talking  over  ' 
tlie  probable  fate  of  the  next  day.  The  English  i 
solmer  claimed  that  the  British  would  have  an 
easy  victor)’-,  boasting  that  they  had  on  their  side 
Lord  such  a  one,  and  Earl  such  a  one,  &c.,  who 
had  been  invincible.  The  American  soldier  re¬ 
sponded,  that  they  had  still  greater  power  on  the  ^ 
American  side;  that  they  had  the  Lord  of  all, ; 
and  GeneralJackson,  and  they  were  never  known  ' 
to  be  beaten.  This  was  certainly  a  strong  and 
sure  reliance.  The  American  soldier  was  not 
mistaken. 

In  this  controversy  on  the  slavery  question, 
with  all  its  collaterals,  we  have  on  our  side  an 
^1-wise  and  Almighty  lawgiver,  in  His  great  and 
irreversible  decrees  of  nature,  regulating  and  con  -  i 
trolling  the  races — His  revealed  law  on  Mount  j 
Sinai.  We  have  the  examples  and  precepts  of  j 
Moses,  the  great  and  inspired  .Tewi.sh  lawgiver, 
the  patriarchs,  and  the  prophets.  We  have  the  j 
instructions  and  doctrines  promulgated  by  the ; 
great  and  immaculate  Savior  of  the  world  in  ; 
his  New  Testament.  We  have  the  admonitions 
of  the  Apostles;  the  experience  of  all  ages  and 
times;  the  law  of  nations;  the  instincts  of  hu¬ 
man  nature;  the  Constitution  framed  for  us  by 
our  forefathers  who  have  gone  before  us;  the 
decisions  of  all  the  enlightened  courts  of  the 
world;  the  common  sense  of  mankind;  and  we 
have  the  splendid  and  magnificent  progress  and 
developments  of  our  Government  during  tlic  last 


seventy-odd  years,  in  its  undeviating  progress  to 
glory  and  grandeur. 

On  the  other  side,  we  observe  a  motley  and 
noisy  crew,with  fanaticism  and  folly  on  their  ban¬ 
ner;  the  rights  of  negroes  and  the  negro  race ;  black 
spirits  and  white;  metaphysical,  intangible,  and 
impracticable  theories  of  higher  law,  which ,  when 
analyzed  and  applied  to  the  affairs  of  life,  are 
found  to  be  subversive  of  the  social  compact,  of 
law  and  order,  sensual  and  devilish,  leveling, 
tending  to  agrarianism,  atheism,  and  infidelity. 
Traced  to  its  origin,  it  is  proved  to  proceed  from 
Lucifer,  that  fallen  angel  of  light,whn  was  thrown 
over  the  battlements  of  high  Heaven  for  his  trea¬ 
son  and  rebellion;  the  same  personage,  who  again, 

I  at  another  time,  in  industrious  pursuit  of  his  am- 
1  bitious  schemes,  audaciously  taking  the  blessed 
Savior  of  mankind  into  an  exceeding  high  moun¬ 
tain,  [a  fit  pulpit  and  preacher  for  higher  law,] 
where  he  proclaimed  the  higher  law  from  that 
bold  eminence.  Thatgrcat  embodiment  of  human 
divinity  would  not  recognize  his  authority,  or 
indorse  his  foolish  efforts.  From  that  day  to 
I  this,  in  mountain  and  in  valley,  over  the  sea  and 
[across  the  land,  in  storm  and  sunshine,  in  some 

Elausible  garb  or  other,  that  same  fallen  angel  has 
een  going  through  the  nations  of  the  earth,  turn- 
I  ing  and  overturning,  ever  threatening  the  world 
'  with  mad  portents. 

I  This  power  of  evil  has  its  limits;  and  in  the 
!  conflict,  the  greater  moral  forces  on  the  side 
i  of  humanity  and  the  fitness  of  things  will  suc- 
[ceed.  The  disembodied  spirits  of  our  revolu- 
'  tionary  ancestors  from  every  quarter — the  guar- 
:  dian  and  presidinggenius  of  the  Constitution — the 
^  hopes  of  mankind — that  gospel  which  teaches 
.  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men — are  all  en- 
I  listed  on  our  side.  This  great  Government,  in 
I  its  onward  march  to  that  greater  power  and  glory, 
shall  not  be  arrested  by  the  infernal  powers  of 
i  death,  hell,  fanaticism,  higher-lawism,  agrari- 
'  anism,  nor  atheism  in  all  its  mongrel  forms.  It  is 
i  the  last  hope  of  liberty  for  all  men !  Error  may 
;  have  its  day;  but  it  is  only  the  carnival  of  evil 
and  restless  spirits.  Error  may  go  seven  leagues 
whilst  Truth  is  putting  on  her  boots.  Truth  has 
the  ballast,  whilst  Error  may  have  the  sails. 

;  Truth  has  the  bottom,  though  Error  may  have 
the  heels.  Great,  is  the  power  of  truth ,  and  it 
shall  prevail.  Fiat  jmtitia  ruat  ewliim.  If  error  is 
doomed  to  prevail,  and  folly  in  its  great  madness 
is  to  overturn  this  great  Government,  it  will  go 
down  amid  the  tears  and  sorrows  of  the  votaries 
I  of  liberty  everywhere.  Sad  would  be  the  day  io 
j  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ana  to  none  more  so 
i  than  to  the  sable  sons  of  Africa.  May  we  be  per- 
I  mitted  to  trust  that  no  such  calamitous  catastrophe 
}  will  ever  be  permitted  to  overtake  this  beautiful 
land  of  ours,  ere  that  awful  trump  shall  wake  all 
j  the  sleeping  nations  of  the  dead,  and  call  them 
I  to  final  judgment ! 

i  What  of  the  hour  now  ?  Portentous  and  dis- 
!  turbing  events  are  passing  in  review  !  The  Gov- 
!  ernment  in  all  her  elements  is  rocked  to  and  fro. 
j  Disorder  and  strife  are  reveling  in  their  mad 
I  career.  Will  it  be  arrested .'  And  will  our  guar- 
!  dian  angel  still  protect  us  from  the  raging  storm? 
j  These  are  now  vital  and  practical  questions  to 
I  every  patriot.  “  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
I  liberty.  ”  Our  northern  brethren  must  be  willing 
I  to  bear  and  forbear  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
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the  great  compact  was  formed.  Their  counsels  1 
must  be  sober  and  discreet.  Let  them  fully  undei>  I 
stand  that  we  are  not  slavery  propagandists. 
We  propose  no  aggressions  upon  them — we  do 
not  urge  that  negroes  should  be  introduced  from 
^road.  This  is  adversary  to  our  policy  and 
inclinations.  We  maintain,  under  the  compact, 
that,  as  to  all  those  within  our  constitutional  lim¬ 
its,  we  are  bound  to  make  the  best  disposition  of 
them  we  can.  If  they  are  an  evil,  our  northern 
brethren  must  take  them  for  better  or  for  worse; 
if  they  desire  the  good  they  must  take  the  bad. 
We  are  now  embarked  in  the  same  great  govern¬ 
mental  voyage.  We  have  our  cargo  on  board, 
and  the  charter-party  cannot  be  changed.  The 
ship  must  sail  w'ith  her  assorted  freight,  through 
storm  and  sunshine;  she  must  proudly  career  on  , 
the  waves  of  an  open  sea,  to  grandeur  and  power, ' 
or  she  must  go  down  amid  the  rocks,  in  tempest 
and  furious  blast,  with  the  crew  in  a  state  of 
mutiny.  We  are  copartners  with  our  northern 
friends,  and  must  manage  the  enterprise,  equally 
sharing  the  profit  and  loss.  If  we  have  the  worst 
of  the  bargain,  and  useless  commodities  on  board, 
why  taunt  us  with  it,  and  why  deprive  us  of  our 
fair  share  of  new  purchases  and  discoveries  }  '■ 

Their  war  upon  us  is  not  only  unnatural,  but 
against  the  articles  of  copartnership.  The  spirit 
of  1776,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  this 
Government,  discountenances  their  fratricidal 
assaults.  Let  a  bettter  temper  prevail,  and  all 
may  yet  be  well. 

So  far  as  the  Territories  are  concerned,  which 
now  occasion  scenes  of  passion  and  great  disorder, 
we  are  willing  that  the  people,  as  much  and  more 
interested  in  its  fair  settlement  than  outsiders, 
shall  be  the  arbiters  under  the  limitations  I  have 
suggested.  Strife,  internal  and  external,  exists 
in  and  about  “  Kansas” — that  fated  battle-field. 
Why  hot  let  the  people  there  fairly  and  squarely 
settle  it  without  fraud  or  violence  from  any  quar¬ 
ter  ? 

The  North,  opposed  from  the  start  to  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act,  which  submitted  this 
question  to  the  people  of  the  Territories,  has,  in 
a  rebellious  spirit,  and  in  manifest  violatiorf of 
the  law  on  the  statute-book,  resorted  to  violent ; 
and  disloyal  means  to  prevent  the  fair  operation 
of  the  law.  Beginning  in  agitation,  determined 
to  nullify  its  legitimate  operation,  and  right  or  ■ 
wrong,  to  put  itat  defiance,  it  has,  at  length,  chal¬ 
lenged  to  combat  the  Federal  authorities.  This 
fell  spirit,  having  its  origin  in  Massachusetts 
nullification,  has  developed  itself  with  still  more 
virulence  on  the  soil  of  Kansas.  That  effort  has 
been  met  with  counter  effort.  The  nullifiers  have 
been  nullified.  The  fraud  has  been  outwitted. 
It  is  but  the  tragedy  of  Haman  and  Mordecai 
enacted  again. 

But  you  say  this  game  of  fraud  was  not  fairly 
played — that  'the  Federal  authorities  were  with  t 
your  adversaries.  If  so,  they  were  obliged  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  law.  If  they  have  transcended 
their  powers,  turn  them  out,  and  elect  others.  If 
you  cannot  do  this,  per  fas  ant  nefas,  will  you 
submit;  or  tyill  you  overthrow  the  Government; 
or  will  you  attempt  it?  Then  you  are  really 
outlaws,  traitors,  if  unsuccessful:  if  otherwise, 
you  have  committed  suicide,  fratricide,  parri¬ 
cide,  and  the  curses  of  generations  unborn  will 
cover  your  memories,  and  the  torments  of  the 


I  damned  will  be  visited  upon  your  souls  as  long 
j  as  there  is  a'just  God  to  uphold  his  own  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  an  avenger  to  execute  his  decrees. 
The  professedly  free-State  people  of  Kansas 
have  not  petitioned  this  Government  for  a  re¬ 
dress  of  any  grievances.  Had  that  been  done, 

,  we  were  boundrfo  inquire  into  their  complaints. 
In  the  place  of  this,  they  have  defied  the  Govern- 
:  ment  authorities — have  taken  the  law  into  their 
own  hands — have  set  up  for  themselves — and 
now  come  here,  forsooth,  charged  with  treason, 
shaking  their  “gory  locks  at  us,”  and  very 
modestly  their  friends  and  coadjutors  ask  us  to 
repudiate  our  own  constitutional  authority,  to 
indorse  the  propriety  of  their  conduct,  and,  as  a 
premium  for  moral  treason,  to  admit  them  into 
our  fellowship  !  This  is  not  a  question  of  “free 
'  soil:”  that  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  meek  in 
its  pretensions  compared  with  this  monstrous 
outrage!  It  is  a  case  of  government  or  no  gov- 
'  ernment — law  or  no  latv.  It  is  asking  us  to  legal¬ 
ize  treason,  rebellion,  and  revolution  ! 

If  the  Federal  Government  had  been  guilty  of 
oppression  through  any  of  its  authorities,  ex- 
I  ccutive  or  judicial,  we  assume  that  our  system  is 
ample  to  give  redress  in  a  regular  way.  Show 
me.  fraud  and  violence  and  outrage,  whenever 
and  wherever  perpetrated,  and  I  will  use  all  legal 
measures  in  my  power  to  avenge  it.  There  is 
enough  of  this  feeling  of  justice  and  regard  for 
competent  authority,  1  apprfdiend,  in  the  country 
to  set  right  all  wrongs,  and  there  is  yetno  neces¬ 
sity,  I  hope,  for  the  people  anywhere  in  this 
country  to  resort  to  revolution.  Itis  a  burlesque, 
stigma,  a  reproach  upon  our  whole  system  of 
popular  government.  The  whisky  boys  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  complained,  and  Shay’s  insurrection  in 
;  Massachusetts  caused  alarm, butthe  Government, 
at  the  time,  was  found  ample  to  adjust  all  their  dis¬ 
order.  Shall  a  handful  of  men  on  the  borders  of 
Kansas  set  at  defiance  all  the  power  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  be  permitted  to  fill  the  country  with 
alarm  ?  Are  they  without  ample  means  of  redress; 
and  is  the  Government  to  be  badgered  by  a  set  of 
factionists,  alarmists,  and  revolutionists?  And  is 
she  so  impotent,  that  to  gratify  the  Topeka  ad¬ 
venturers  who  have  manufactured  a  constituUon 
amid  all  these  horrors  of  treason  and  revolution, 
that  their  lawless  acts  are  to  be  justified,  and  they 
admitted  into  our  Union,  with  hot  haste? 

1  If  such  an  example  of  insubordination  is  to  be 
commended  and  indorsed,  then  our  whole  system 
of  popular  government  is  but  an  empty  pageant; 

,  and  the  victors,  as  well  as  the  vanquished,  may 
j  well  and  alike  deplore  its  effects.  Our  days  are 
numbered.  Good  men  arcamazed,  and  may  well 
j  be  paralyzed  by  the  boldness  of  the  demonstra- 
.  tion.  All  our  recognized  authorities  are  utterly 
I  disregarded.  Upoti  the  President  down  to  the  most 
;  obscure  official,  one  unbroken  torrent  of  insane 
'  abuse  is  poured.  Isthisclamoragainstallauthority 
■  well  deserved  ?  Or  is  it  the  adroit  outcry  of  “  Stop 
:  thief!”  made  by  the  midnight  burglar  when  ex¬ 
posed  ?  What  should  the  President  do  that  he 
has  not  done,  and  what  has  he  left  undone  that 
!  he  could  effect  ?  He  has  conducted  himself  nobly 
I  in  his  high  office,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
1  whole  country  for  his  faithful  and  manly  dm* 
I  charge  of  his  duty.  What  would  you  have  the 

I  Federal  authority  do  that  has  not  been  done. 

II  What  do  you  expect  Chief  Justice  Lecompte  ana 
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his  associates  to  do,  that  has  not  been  done?  Are  I 
they  not  obliged  to  administer  the  laws  as  they  '■ 
'find  them  ?  Are  they  not  obliged  to  expound  the  ! 
Kansas-Nebrnska  law  as  it  stands,  unrepealed, ' 
on  the  statute-book  ?  Have  these  officials  not ' 
sworn,  before  high  Heaven  and  the  face  of  all  | 
men,  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty?  Would  i 
you  have  them  falsify  their  solemn  obligation 
when  outrage  stalks  abroad  in  the  noonday  sun; 
and  when  firmness  is  required,  would  you  have  | 
them  swerve  to  lawless  clamor?  Will  yon  have  , 
realized  the  motto,  Inter  arma  leges  silent  ?”  Or 
will  you  give  them  credit  for  fearless  execution  , 
of  the  laws  ?  1  wonder  if  these  Topeka  constitu- ' 
tion-makers  took  an  oath  to  support  your  Consti¬ 
tution?  Where  are  the  men  of  Kansas  that  have 
sent  on  to  us  petitions  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
or  even  for  the  adoption  of  their  handiwork,  this 
Topeka  constitution — conceived  in  iniquitj'^,  and  : 
with  rebellion  stamped  upon  its  very  brow  ? 

For  aught  that  apjiears,  they  are  men  in  buck-  j 
ram— in  Kansas  to-da}'-,  gone  to-morrow;  and  if 
you  inaugurate  their  government,  will  not  you  have 
10  issue  a  search  warrant  to  find  them  or  their 
famous  bantling?  Sir,  if  the  occasion  were  not 
a  most  solemn  one,  this  whole  proceeding,  known 
as  the  Topeka  transaction,  should  bo  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  complete  farce,  with  scarcely  enough 
of  the  dramatis  personm  to  furnish  characters. 
After  the  denouement  is  over,  if  the  world  is  not 
upset  by  it,  no  doubt  it  would  afford  incidents  for 
a  most  laughable  comedy.  The  Topeka  consti¬ 
tutional  convention — the  members  thereof  sitting 
in  the  open  air  on  logs  and  stumps,  vrithout  cere¬ 
mony,  some  in  revolutionary  robes,  some  in  utter 
deshabille,  debating  the  affairs  of  State,  and  settling 
the  destinies  of  ll^et  infant  sovereignty — may 
Heaven  forever  forefend  us  from  such  miserable 
trumpery  and  hoy-de-doy  buffoonery !  If  the  Pres¬ 
ident  or  Chief  Justice  Lecompte  has  transcended 
the  limits  of  his  official  duties,  with  criminal  intent 
to  oppress  the  most  obscure  citizen,  why  not 
boldly,  and  as  true  patriots,  bring  up  your  im- 

Eeachiuents  ?  Why  snarl  at  them,  when  you 
ave  the  right  to  make  out  your  bills  of  indict¬ 
ment?  I  submit,  if  it  is  right,  fair,  or  manly,  to 
assault  official  authority,  and  attempt  to  bring 
it  into  disrepute,  when  you  have  ample  remedy, 
by  putting  them  on  their  trial,  giving  them  the 
power  of  vindication;  and  this  you  decline? 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  the  President  has 
fearlessly  discharged  his  duty',  and  the  country 
will  so  esteem  it.  I  happen  to  know  Judge  Le- 
compte.  He  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  fearless,  firm,  and 
impartial  officer,  find  I  am  sure  will  discharge  his 
high  duties  fiiithfuliy  and  promptly.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied,  in  his  responsible  station,  he  will  meet  all 
its  requirements  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
may  de.ser\  e.  He  is  not  the  man  to  be  badgered 
or  browbeaten.  He  is  a  sound  lawyer,  and  I 
take  it,  will  so  carry  himsi  lfin  his  honorable  po¬ 
sition,  as  to  defy  any  well-grounded  charge  of 
breach  of  duty'.  It  is  abominable  to^ndeavor  to 
tarnish  his  official  standing  by  mere  partisan  al¬ 
legation.  I  dare  say  similar  testimonials  may  be 
borne  as  to  all  the  territorial  judges  and  officers. 
They  have  been  nomitiated  by  the  President,  and 
have  undergone  the  ordeal  of  the  Senate,  which 
IS  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  country  to  meet 
*ny  slurs  that  |)olitical  malice  may  attempt  to  cast 
upon  them.  But,  it  is  said  that  faith  has  been  1 


broken  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
in  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  oct.  That  so- 
called  compromise  was  but  a  law  on  the  statute- 
book,  enacted  by  one  Congress  and  repealable  by 
another.  You  talk  of  compromises  in  a  mere 
j  law,  when  you  are  disn-garding  a  whole  series 
I  of  compromises  in  the  original  Con.stitution — the 
j  very  compact  of  government.  Where  in  the 
Missouri  law  is  the  covenant  that  it  should  not 
I  be  repealable  ?  The  North  has  never  regarded  it 
!  since  its  passage,  and  before  its  repeal.  When 
I  Florida  was  admitted,  did  not  the  North  oppose 
,  her  admission  ?  This  was  long  after  the  passage 
I  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  The  same  maybe 
i  said  as  to  the  course  of  the  North  as  to  the  ad- 
,  mis.sion  of  Arkansas.  No,  sir;  it  is  useless  to 
I  talk  of  compromises  except  they  are  in  keeping 
;  with  the  Constitution,  and  observed  by  all  par- 
;  ties.  They  are  mere  cobwebs, 
j  It  is  said  that  upon  one  occasion  in  the  career 
'  of  Alexander,  surnamed  the  Great,  a  Thessalian 
,  robber  was  brought  before  him  upon  a  charge 
I  of  plundering  on  the  high  seas;  being  asked  by 
'  Alexander,  by  what  authority  he  played  the  free- 
j  hooter — his  reply  was,  “  liy  the  same  right  that 
I  Alexander  conquers  worlds;  but  because  you 
overrun  whole  countries,  you  are  renowned  as  a 
great  conqueror,  but  because  I  command  a  small 
shallop,  1  am  called  a  robber.”  Alexander  daz¬ 
zled  by  his  boldness — the  The.ssalian  robber  out¬ 
lawed,  because  of  the  modesty  of  his  exploits. 

•  These  Topeka  men,  because,  forsooth,  they  are 
I  constitution-makers,  and  proclamate  themselvets 
ns  high-souled  patriots,  are  to  bewilder  by  their 
audacity:  when  brought  down  to  their  proper 
level  as  puny  violators  of  the  peace  of  the  com¬ 
munity',  they  cease  to  command  our  admiration. 
I  have  not  seen  an  authentic  copy  of  Judge  Le- 
compte’s  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  and  thereftire 
cannot  say  whether  he  is  right,  as  alleged,  in 
charging  them  vvith  “  high  treason;”  but  I  should 
J  be  inclined  to  think  that  their  flimsy  proceedings 
j,Could  hardly  be  dignified  as  treason,  actual  or 
construclive. 

I  It  may  be  that  the  grand  jury — considering  that 
they  had  confederated  with  this  great  emigrant  aid 
'  society  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
,  setts,  and  well  supplied  with  Sharpe’s  rifles,  and 
I  assumed  dominion  and  conquest — thought  they 
I  should  be  measured  by  their  aspirations.  I  dare 
say  they  will  feel  more  complimented  by  such  a 
dignified  allegation,  than  to  have  been  simply 
accused  as  mere  disturbers  of  the  peace.  If  they 
.should  be  spared  from  the  clutches  of  Judge 
!  Lecompte,  and  live  to  ludf)  to  make  another  con¬ 
stitution,  tlicy  may  well  consider  themselves 
lucky'.  It  seems  to  have  been  settled  in  the  day's  of 
:  our  Revolution,  that,  although  revolutions  might 
I  be  resorted  to,  they  were  not  to  be  recommended 
:  for  light  causes,  and  only  when  all  other  means 
of  redress  had  failed,  and  oppression  became 
intolerable.  As  long  as  there  was  any  other  legal 
remedy  at  hand,  it  must  be  resorted  to.  But  it 
!  seems  we  have  improved  upon  that,  and  rcvolu- 
■  lions  may'  be  got  up  nowadays  as  occasion  may 
'  require.  “  A  tempest  in  a  teapot.”  Where  has 
there  been  intolerable  oppres.smii  in  Kansas,  and 
where  have  all  the  remedies  I'Cim  resorted  to? 

Congress  has  not  been  petitioned  for  redress 
by  these  Topeka  constitution  and  revolution 
mongers.  The  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  ths 
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Kansas  Legislature  maybe  tried  before  th.e  courts. 
The  much-abused  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  section,  provides  an  appeal  from 
the  court  in  Kansas,  from  Judge  Lecompte’s,  if 
you  please,  to  tlie  Supreme  Court.  You  can  test 
the  frauds  that  you  say  have  disturbed  you,  by 
bringing  the  whole  subject  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  you  can  do, 
even  under  the  kabean  corjms.  proceeding,  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  said  sect  ion.  If,  then,  there  has  been 
fraud,  outrage,  viole.nce,  and  if  the  Lcgi.slature 
itself  is  unautiiorized,  and  its  whole  proceedings 
void,  why  is  not  the  legal  and  orderly  method, and 
the  only  satisfactory  one,  exc.ept  the  ballot-box, 
resorted  to,  in  place  of  revolution,  anarchy,  and 
bloodshed  By  pursuing  this  mode,  order  and 
regularity  in  tiil  our  proceedings  are  observed. 
Because  this  has  not  been  done,  I  am  right  in 
assuming  that  the  founders  of  the  Topeka  con¬ 
stitution  are  clearly  in  the  wrong,  and  upon  their 
ow'n  heads,  with  their  coadjutors,  does  all  the 
responsibility  rest.  I  commend  them  to  the  sage 
and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  finm  Indiana,  [Mr.  Duxn,]  whose 
remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  are  patri¬ 
otic,  high-toned,  and  impressive. 

Sir,  it  is  true  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
the  world  far  distant  from  that  rendered  illustri¬ 
ous  by  the  gallant  and  daring  deeds  of  a  noble 
ancestry.  The  itUerval  has  been  a  progressive 
one,  and  knowledge  has  increased;  but  we  are 
yet  living.under  the  same  old  Constitution,  as  it 
was  handed  to  us  by  its  founders,  unchanged  in 
any  particular  affecung  its  general  structure,  and, 
we  trust,  competent  to  any  emergency.  It  is 
now  in  our  keeping.  The  Government  is  not  a 
self-moving  machine;  it  must  be  regulated  by 
the  same  high  considerations,  and  administered 
w'ith  that  mutual  forbearance,  which  character¬ 
ized  its  authors.  There  is  nothing  now  seriously 
to  disturb  us,  unless  we  mean  to  magnify  diffi¬ 
culties. 

The  slavery  question  gave  our  forefathers  som^ 
trouble  in  layring  the  foundations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  but  it  was  wisely  adjusted  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  compromise  and  concession.  If  we 
meet  our  difficulties  in  the  same  high  and  patri¬ 
otic  temper,  clouds  will  pass  away,  and  the  rain¬ 
bow  of  peace  will  shine  in  our  political  firmament. 
The  pulpit  may  be  desecrated;  the  effusions  of 
literature  perverted;  benevolence  turned  from  its 
natural  channel;  the  Bible  ignored;  its  divinity 
trampled  in  the  dust,  as  it  w'as  once  before,  when 
it  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Paris  tied  to 
the  tail  of  an  ass;  the  age  of  reason — the  higher 
law — being  boldly  and  shamelessly  proclaimed. 
These  are  startling  developments,  but  tliey  have 
their  limits;  and  i,  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  still 
sufficient  common  sense  and  common  decency 
and  rudimenial  palrioti.sin  left,  to  keep  the  country 
moving  on  in  her  high  destiny.  Mountebanks 
are  necessary  evils  in  every  community',  it  would 
seem.  In  our  Confederacy,  the  South  may  al¬ 
ways  be  relied  upon  as  a  conservative  section.  All 
the  wild  and  fanatical  schemes  that  have  their 
origin  in  the  North  find  little  favor  in  the  southern 
region. 

This  may  arise  from  the  character  of  the 
southern  people,  or  the  status  of  their  peculiar 
institutions.  Fortunate  it  is,  cerlainl)',  that  our 
demon-stricken  brethren  of  the  East  are  saved 


from  the  results  of  their  own  folly  by  their  best 
friends  at  the  South.  “  The  fools  are  not  all  dead 
yet;”  and  in  a  community  like  ours  we  are  bound 
to  have  variety,  disorder,  buffoonery,  humbug, 
and  clap-trap.  I  believe  it  was  said  by  Rarnum 
that  the  American  people  might  be  easily  hum¬ 
bugged.  The  remark  is  only  partially  true; 
some  may  be — all  cannot  be.  Bnrnum  did  not 
much  travel  in  the  South. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  in  that  land  proverbial 
for  its  steady  habits — in  the  frosty  regions  of  the 
North — so  much  eft’ervescence,  fanaticism,  and 
knight-errantry,  in  its  thousand  forms,  should 
prevail,  and  in  the  South  receive  no  support. 
Maine-lawism,  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  High- 
er-lawism,  &c.,  have  flourished  in  the  northern 
section,  but  have  not  extensively  ravaged  the 
south.  On  the  slavery  question  the  North,  or 
rather  the  East,  is  absolutely  mad,  at  least  so 
far  as  madness  is  indicated  by  llie  chief  actors. 
The  South  is  more  reasonable  and  practical.  In 
the  aggregate  calculation,  however,  those  who 
adopt  the  inatler-of-fact  pliilosophy  of  llie  South 
are  in  a  large  majority. 

The  South  is  a  unit  upon  the  slavery  question; 
ant]  in  the  North,  nuirlic  sentiment  is  nearly  bal¬ 
anced;  put  the  whole  South  and  the  largi-  minority 
at  the  North  and  West  together,  and  they  com¬ 
pose  a  large  majority.  Therefore  the  anti-slavery 
propagandists  are  comparatively  a  small  portion 
of  the  great  community  in  this  country.  1  hold, 
therefore,  that  they  can  never  have  a  very  com¬ 
manding  position.  They  may.  temporarily,  by 
fortuitous  causes,  obtain  a  partial  aseimdeney; 
but  their  reign  is  necessarily  short-lived.  You 
may,  in  high  party  times,  raise  a  heavy  outcry 
upon  an  alleged  violation,  of  some  compact; 
outrages  in  Kansas  or  el.sewhere  may  be  mag¬ 
nified;  all  the  changes  may  be  rung  upon  a  com¬ 
mon  assault  and  battery,  occurring  at.tho  seat  of 
Government;  and  so  long  as  human  nature  re¬ 
mains  as  it  is,  you  may  expect  to  hear  of  fights, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  felonies,  rapine,  murder, 
and  death.  These  are  incidents  to  all  society,  in 
its  most  approved  forms.  Man  is  a  strange  ani¬ 
mal  even  in  a  state  of  grace.  These  things  are 
to  be  lamented;  hut  the  benefits  of  Government 
are  not  to  be  discarded  because  of  tliese  occur¬ 
rences.  They  hav(*  their  day,  but  set  tie  no  great 
principle.  The  North  is  not  exempt  more  than 
the  South.  The  great  object  of  the  present  out¬ 
cry  at  the  North  seems  to  be  directed  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  equality  between 
the  while  and  negro  races;  to  put  the  negro  on 
the  platform  of  the  white  man,  or  rather  to  de¬ 
grade  the  white  man  to  the  level  of  the  negro. 
In  endeavoring  to  push  this  theory,  wliich  can 
never  be  made  to  fit,  they  are  guilty  of  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  absurdities.  , 

For  instance,  they  once  had  an  old  law,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  Massachusetts,  forliidding  the  inter¬ 
marriage  of  the  white  and  negro  races.  This 
was  the  natural  sentiment,  promrUed  by  common- 
sense  puritanism.  Their  modi  rn  jiosierity  have 
undertaken  to  improve  upon  this,  and  that  old 
statute  has  been  considered  a  relic  of  barbarism, 
and  swept  from  the  statute-book.  Ks  this  the 
improved  Massachusetts  refinement.^  Not  at 
all.  It  grows  out  of  their  reekhess  baste,  from 
partisan  feeling,  to  show  their  moral  liardikood, 
and  sliould  not  be  quoted,  I  aj.'prehcnd,  as  in- 
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dicative  of  the  sober  sentiment  of  Massachusetts 
gallantry,  or  humanity,  on  this  delicate  subject. 
Such  a  proceedinja^  is  against  nature,  and  the  in- 
Tincible  and  unmitigated  instincts  of  man;  and 
it  requires  some  other  exciting  cause  to  bring  up 
the  moral  feeling  to  recognize  its  possibility.' 
And  although  they  may  get  their  courage  to  the 
sticking-point  to  ]ilacc  this  law  upon  the  statute- 
book,  repealing  the  edict  of  common-sense,  yet 
they  have  not  yet  the  boldness  to  carry  it  into 
practice.  Therefore  it  looks  like  hypocrisy. 
Their  faith  is  without  works,  and,  according  to 
Scripture,  is  dead. 

Fred  Douglass  has  a  fair  chance  to  open  his 
batteries  upon  them  for  this.  1  take  itforgrniUed 
Massachusetts,  with  all  her  follitis  and  vagaries, 
can  never  be  brought,  practically,  to  recognize 
the  equality  of  the  races — to  associate  upon  terms 
of  perfect  and  equal  cordiality  with  the  negro, 
to  marry  and  intermarry,  visit  and  be  visited  by 
them,  sit  in  the  same  jury-box,  at  the  council 
board,  and  in  all  the  various  social  circles.  If  j 
that  event  should  ever  unfortunately  happen  to 
that  pi'oplo,  Massachusetts  refinement  in  learn¬ 
ing,  and  in  all  the  embellishments  of  civilizeal  life, 
will  have  sunk  into  an  unfathomable  abyss  of 
barbarism.  In  that  condition  she  would  he  a 
stigma  to  llie  Union.  God  forbid  that  such 
bliglili ng  fanaticism  should  desolate  her  fair  bor¬ 
ders  !  In  the  State  from  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  come,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1715  ]irovision 
was  made  to  [irevent  the  marriage  of  a  m  gro, 
or  mulatto,  with  any  white  person.  Tliat  law 
still  stands  un repealed,  as  evidence  of  the  purity 
of  our  venerable  ancestry.  Massachusetts,  in 
repealing  hers,  I  sulimit,  has  furnished  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  superior  wisdom,  or  more  delicate  taste. 
Again:  De  gustibus  ndn  e.xt  dispiitandum.  The 
founders  of  our  Government  never  for  a  moment 
entertained  this  new-fangled  Massachusetts  idea 
of  negro  equalitu.  They  were  while  men,  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  government  for  lohite  men  and  llieir  poster¬ 
ity.  The  preamble  recites,  lliat  “  We,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  tjie  common  defense, 
and  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  diul  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America.”  They  were  while 
men,  acting  under  their  forms  of  government  and 
social  institutions  as  then  extant;  Ma.ssacliusetts 
and  Maryland,  and  doubtless  the  other  States, 
having  the  old  laws  to  which  I  have  referred 
already  in  force. 

Think  you  that  they  had  the  least  conception 
that  they  were  providing  and  ordiiininga  govern-' 
meat  fur  negro  offspring-  when  tliey  spoke  of  their 
posterity?  If  such  an  idea  liad  bi^en  suggested,  it 
would  Inrve  Iteen  scouted  as  an  insult.  Now,  for¬ 
sooth,  in  this  daj'  of  Massachusetts  refinement, 
die  discovery  has  been  made,  that  the  negro  race 
■s  wiii  thy  to  be  taken  into  co})artnership;  and 
dtia  great  Governnient,  with  all  its  glorious  des- 
‘iity,  cunnoi  be  carried  on  without  their  aid  and 
assistance.  Shades  of  Hancock,  Gorham,  King, 
8'id  a  liost  of  other  revolutionary  wortliies,  frow'ii 
‘Ton  such  governmental  profanity!  And  may 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy ,  save  us  from  such  Godless, 
Uhrisiless,  inhuman',  and  abominable  fanaticism, 
oow  and  in  all  time  to  come !  Such  heresies  can 


never  succeed,  because  they  are  against  the  in- 
stinctsof  human  nature,  and  run  counter  to  all  the 
uncontrollable  decrees  of  fate.  Tlie  negro  race, 
although  human,  in  all  probability  ,  is  inUn-ior  and 
subordinate  to  the  white  race.  This  is  proved  by 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  is  one  of  those 
physical  axioms  that  needs  no  demonstration. 
They  were  undoulitedly  intended  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  the  white  man,  and  such  is  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  Providence.  Whilst  the  w'hite  man,  in 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  must  lake  the  proper 
care  of  all  under  him,  and  adapt  them  to  such 
purposes  as  they  are  most  fitted,  w’o  must  use  the 
w’orld  as  w-e  find  it,  and  legislate  practically  upon 
such  physical  facts,  phenomena,  and  existences, 
as  w'e  see  around  us.  This  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
and  common  sense.  In  a  social  system  there  are, 
and  must  be,  various  departments  and  institutions. 

The  white  man,  subject  to  the  ordinations  of 
God  Almighty,  the  great  lawgiver,  is  bound  to 
provide  for  all  minor  and  suhordiiiate  creation. 
The  female  was  made  for  his  lidp-mate,  and 
must  he  placed  in  that  condition  hi  st  adapted  to 
'her  nature  and  peculiarities.  She  is  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  exercise  the  duties  of  manhood — cannot 
be  distinguished  in  the  forum,  the  council-cham¬ 
ber,  or  in  the  chasm  Like  the  placid  moon  in  the 
solar  system,  although  in  an  inferior  orbit,  and 
reflecting  light,  soft  and  serene,  she  shines  in  her 
own  proper  sphere,  and  gently  contributes  luster 
to  thegreatsocial  system.  Transform  her,  change 
her  position,  and  she  becomes  a  fiery  comet,  creat¬ 
ing  terror  and  consternation.  God  forbid  thatany 
modern  reform  should  be  permitted  to  degrade 
her,  and  assign  her  any  other  place,  than  a 
graceful  and  refined  one!  She  may  be  permitted 
so  far  as  propriety  w'ill  allow,  to  exercise  all 
those  excusable — nay,  commendable  arts  pertain¬ 
ing  to  refined  petticoat  government,  and  to  that 
we  will  acknowledge  our  full  allegiance.  If  she 
go  beyond  that,  rebellion  and  revolution  will  be 
the  direful  result. 

So  with  children,  in  their  minority.  They,  like 
lesSer  stars,  must  be  subordinate;  and  if  they  do 
not  properly  conduct  themselves,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  must  be  taken  of  following  Solomon’s 
rccepts  on  this  subject,  which  will,  probably, 
c  found  to  be  a  necessary  discipline  occasion- 
■  ally ,  through  all  time.  I  wonder  if  this  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  scriptural,  and  patriarchal  dispensation, 
has  been  exploded  by  the  modern  refinements  of 
Massachusetts  spiritualism  !  Or  will  they  con- 
;  tinue  it  as  a  part  of  their  social  economy,  suffering 
the  rod  to  be  used  upon  children  wlien  beneficial 
I  to  them,  but  exempt  the  poor  negro,  who  is 
I  always  in  a  slate  of  pupilage  ?  You  will  also  find 
!  in  social  life  a  large  class  of  persons,  adults  of 
!  feeble  intellect,  non  coinpo<«f!))ieJifes,incapable  from 
!  mental  imbecility  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

I  These  must  be  ]irovided  for.  Would  Massachu- 
1  setts  jjliilaiitliropy  o]aen  the  doors  of  all  their 
I  lunatic  asylums,  and  turn  out  upon  the  world  the 
unfortunate  madmen,  because,  finsootli,  they  are 
j  in  fact  deprived  of  their  freedom?  She  may  de- 
I  mand,  who  is  authorized  to  pronounce  them  fools? 

I  That  may  hi  agrossassumption.  A  madman  once 
I  confined  in  an  asylum  was  asked  by  a  strange 
;  visitor,  why  he  was  thus  placed  under  duress. 

I  His  transcendental  reply  was,  that  it  arose  from 
I  a  difference  iff  opinion— that  all  the  world  thought 
j  ho  was  crazy,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  he  took  it 
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that  all  the  world  was  crazy;  bat  being  in  an 
awful  minority  himstdf,  arid  tlie  world  having  the 
greater  power,  they  had,  by  force  of  .meVe  brute 
numbers,  placed  him  in  that  condition.  How  do 
you  find  the  negro  here  and  elsewhere,  and  what 
IS  the  instinctive  impression  as  to  his  proper  des¬ 
tiny Feeble  in  intellectual  power,  with  great 
physical  enduratice,  and,  so 'far  as  we  have  all 
history  to  teach  us  lessons,  utterly  incapable  of 
providing  for  himself.  What  is  the  duty  en¬ 
joined  as  to  him  }  Provide  for  him— make  him 
comfortable  according  to  his  capacity.  Let  him 
be  employed  in  useful  work,  contributing  to  his 
own  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  to  all 
around  him.  Experience  proves  that,  if  you  turn 
him  out,  he  will  soon  destroy  himself;  and  if  those  i 

nerly  chargeable  with  his  custody  suffer  him  | 
ecome  miserable  and  squalid,  a  fearful  re- 1 
sponsibility  rests  upon  them.  My  own  State,  a  } 
long  time  ago,  acting  upOn  humane  and  rational  ! 
tiews,  provided  by  statute  for  the  comfort  and 
management  of  the  negro,  and  its  wise  legisla¬ 
tion  still  stands  and  operates.  Her  statute,  passed 
in  the  year  1715,  provides; 

“  That  if  any  master  or  mlstre-ss  of  any  servant  what¬ 
soever,  shall  deny,  or  not  provide,,  sufficient  meat,  drink, 
lodging,  or  clothing — or  shall  unreasonably  burden  theni 
beyond  their  strength  with  labor,  or  debar  them  of  their 
necessary  rest  and  sleep,  or  excessively  beat  and  abuse 
tlieni, ‘or  shall  give  Uiein  above  ten  lashes  for  anyone  of¬ 
fense,  they  shall  be  fined  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  not 
exceeding  one  t  housand  pounds  of  tobacco ;  and  for  a  tliird 
offense,  the  said  servant  shall  be  freed.” 

Such  is  the  humanity  of  our  system  upon  this 
■ubject.  Parents  too,  in  that  State,  are  allowed 
to  administer  reasonable  chastisement  upon  their 
children,  not  having  abolished  the  old  patriarchal 
custom.  A  few  madmen  are  confined  in  proper 
asylums.  The  fairer  and  better  portion  of  creation 
are  allowed  to  stay  at  home  and  take  charge  of 
their  household  affairs,  and  are  idolized  and  wor¬ 
shiped.  They  are  not  permitted  to  turn  travel¬ 
ing  politicians  and  political  propagandists  of  any 
sort.  We  bow  at  their  domestic  shrine,  and  sub¬ 
mit  with  due  humility  and  gallantry  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  them  withm  certain  conventional  but 
Well-defined  limitations.  Under  this  antiquated 
System,  it  may  be,  we  are  comparatively  hap|)y 
and  contented.  Ail  ^classes,  male  and  female, 
parent  and  child, guardian  and  ward,  master  and 
apprentice,  master  and  servant,  are  reasonably 
comfortable,  and  we  are  not,  like  Rasselasin  the 
happy  valley,  discontented  with  our  lot.  If  these 
old  and  established  usages  are  suffered  to  remain 
to  us,  and  we  are  not  annoyed  by  officious  iiUcr- 
meddlers,  we  stand  up  manfully  for  the  compact 
of  government — we  hold  to  the  bond  of  unioni 
for  we  dre  a  loyal  people. 

This  may  he  our  simnlicity,  but  we  go  for  the 
greatest  good  to  the  gremtest  number — for  law, 
order,  parental  and  diver.sified  social  government; 
opposed  to  ullraism;  in  favor  of  natural  and  sen¬ 
sible  progressive  improvement  and  amelioration 
in  all  things.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt 
all  your  extreme  and  unfledged  theories— Mainc- 
lawism,  Mormonism,  Spiriiualism,  Fourierism, 
Fanny  Wrightism,  Agrarianism, Fanaticism,  and 
the  tliousand  other  nameless  heresies  and  hum¬ 
bugs  that  political  upstarts  may  press. upon  our 
attention.  Wearecoiileni,so  longas  weareable  to 
follow  the  ten  commandments;  and  our  ministers 
of  the  various  denominations  (for  we  are  not  sec- 


j  tarians — Catholic  and  Protesant  have  an-  equality 
!  of jirivilege from timealmo&timmemorial)  confine 
!  themselves  to  their  appropriate  duties;  and  reli¬ 
gion,  pure  and  undefiled  before  God'and  man,  i® 
I  proclaimed;  and  we  witnes.s  under  its  benign  in¬ 
fluence,  thousands  of  good  Christians  of  allclassee 
I  on  their  road  to  Heaven — masters  and  servant*. 

’  in  the  same  category,  each  in  his  proper  element. 

I  We  are  satisfied  that  such  institutions  and  cus- 
i  toms,  with  slavery  in  their  midst,  have  done  more. 

:  and  are  still  doing  more,  to  evangelize  the  be^ 

^  nighted  African,  than  the  false  philanthropy  and 
;;  alUhe  missionary  societies  of  the  North,  fromthr 
foundation  of  the  world  to  the  present  time. 

Tlie  IVortli,  it  may  be,  being  better  adapted  for 
other  systems,  has  wisely  transferred  her  slavery 
to  her  southern  brethren,  and  by  turning  the 
products  of  slave  labor  to  the  best  accountm her 
maiirifacturing  establishments,  has  grown  great, 
powerful,  and  wealthy,  whilst  the  South  has  its 
advantage  iii  the  agricultural  and  planting  pur¬ 
suits.  Properly  speaking,  the  slavei-y'^  institution 
of  the  South  is  but  that  servitude  under  the  great 
and  necessai^  law  of  society,  practically  working 
I'  up  its  materials  to  the  best  advantage,  and  essen- 
i;  tially  preservative  of  the  best  interests  of  all 
i  classes  and  races.  Under  the  diversified  social 
I  system,  wisely  adjusted  at  home,  and  under  a 
I'  great  parental  government,  all  sections  have  en- 
'  joyed  unexampled  prosperity,  because  each  sepa- 
I  rate  community  has  been  allowed,  in  regulating 
I  its  institutions,  to  adapt  them  to  the  climate  and 
■  their  natural  capability.  Under  our  lawsasthey 
now  stand ,  no  more  slaves  can  be  introduced  from 
abroad.  Whether  this  system  of  prohibition  if 
judicious  or  otherwise,  all  agree  to  stand  to  that 
policy.  In  the  Constitution,  Congress  was  re- 
I  stricied  in  the  passage  of  any  law  to  prohibit  their 
’  importation  before  the  year  1808.  To  that  *ex- 
tent,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  invited  and 
I  encouraged  an  increase  of  slaves.  The  power, 

I  however,  was  reserved  to  each  State,  as  it  might 
think  fit,  to  prohibit  their  introduction.  The  State 
J  of  Maryland  had  thought  proper,  by  her  act  of 
1783,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to 
!  prohibit  the  further  ifttroduction. 

I  This  had  also  been  the  policy  of  the  State  of 
Virginia.  After  the  adoption  of  tlie  Constitution, 
Maryland,  by  her  act  of  179i!,  in  a  spirit  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  provided  that  the  refugees  from  iht’ 

!  troubles  in  St.  Domingo,  w'ho  had  come  into  the 
i  Stale  w'iili  tlieir  slaves,  should  be  entitled  to  bold 
'them.  Tlie  State,  again,  by  the  act  of  1796,  re¬ 
affirmed  the  act  of  1783,  thus  maintaining  ibt 
I  policy  of  non-imporiation,  although  fully  entitled 
-to  imjiort  under  the  Constitution,  wliich  liad  been 
'  recently  adopted  in  1789,  The  views  of  Mary- 
i  land,  Virginia,  and  other  southern  States,  upon 
I  this  subject,  could  not  be  universally  curried  out. 
by  reason  of  the  privilege  conceded  to  such  us 

I  chose  to  avail  them.selves  of  it  under  the  Coiisti- 
i  tion.  This  result  w’as  forced  u|>on  Maryland  by 
'  the  eastern  States,  in  jiart.  Tliose  States,  if  fit' 

N  restriction  on  navigation  acts  was  ini|JOsed  upon 
'  them  by  the  authorities,  were  v«ry  ready  to  in- 

I I  dulge  any  who  desired  an  increa.se  in  the  nuinbtr 
of  their  slaves;  and  by  their  aid  and  essential  cn- 
operation,  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article 
wasadopted, expressly  against  the  rembustraiice* 

I  of  the-State  of  Maryland.  The  celebrated  Lutlicf 
I  Martin,  of  that  State,  who  was  a  member  of  tne 
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treneral  convention,  with  gigantic  powers  of  intel¬ 
lect,  (and  no  more  accomplished  jurist  ever  flour¬ 
ished  in  this  or  any  other  country,)  in  hisexplana- 
tions  of  tlife  proceedings  of  the  convention  to  his 
own  State,  upon  this  very  subject,  to  be  found  in 
the  first  volume  of  Elliot’s  Debates,  page  372,  ! 
gays: 

‘‘  The  design  of  tins  clause  is  to  prevent  the  General  Gnv- 
ernroent  from  proliibiting  tlie  importation  of  slaves.  This 
clause  was  the  subject  of  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
convention.  A  committee  of  one  member  from  eacli  State  i 
was  chosen  by  ballot,  to  take  tliis  part  of  the  system  under  j 
their  cofisideration.  To  this  comuiiuee  Was  al.so  referred  | 
the  following  proposition:  ‘No  navigation  act  shall  be  passed  i 
without  the  as.sent  of  two  tliirds  ofxhe  members  present  in  i 
each  House;’  a  proposition  which  tile  staple  and  comiucr-  ^ 
cial  States  were  solicitous  to  retain,  lest  their  commerce 
should  be  placed  too  much  under  the  control  of  the  eastern 
States,  but  which  tliese  Iasi  Statc.s  were  as  anxious  to  reject.  ! 
This  coniinittee,  of  winch  1  had  also  the  honorto  be  amem-  ( 
bcr.  met  and  took  unde.r  consideration  tlie  subjects  commit-  j 
ted’to  tbein.  I  found  (he  eastern  "States,  notwithstiui'ding 
their  aversion  to  sluveiij,  were  very  willing  to  indulge  Uie  ] 
iouthern  States,  at  least  with  a  temporary  liberty  to  prose-  I 
rate  the  slave  trade,  provided  tlie  southern  States  would  in  j 
tlieir  turn  gratify  them,  liy  laying  no  restriction  on  navign-  | , 
tion  acts  ;  and,  after  a  very  little  time,  the  committee,  by  ;  | 
a  great  majority,  agreed  on  a  report  by  wliicli  the  General  ! : 
Governmeiit  was  to  lie  proliibited  from  preventing  the  iin-  i  j 
portation  of  slaves  for  a  limited  lime,  and  tlie  restrictive  i  i 
clause  relative  to  the  navigation  act  was  to  be  omitted.  You  ! . 
will  perceive,  sir,  that  the  General  Goveniment  is  prohib- I 
ited  from  interposingiii  the  slave  trade  before  the  year  1806,  j ! 
hut  that  tliere  i.s  no  provi.<ioii  in  tlie  Constitution  that  it  I  j 
shall  afterwards  be  prohibited,  nor  any  security  tlial  such  ! ; 
prolubilion  will  ever  take  plaec.”  j 

This  is  a  matter  of  complaint  to  the  peor  ' 

pie  of  Maryland,  against  the  action  of  the  east-  j 
ern  States,  of  which  Massachusetts  was  then,  as  ; 
now,  the  head. 

George  Mason,  also,  one  of  the  most  eminent  | 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention,  from  i 
the  State  of  Virginia,  made  a  strong  appeal  ! 
against  the  adoption  of  this  clause.  He  said  : 

“This  is  a  fatal  section,  which  lias  created  more  dangers  ! 
than  any  other.  Tlie  first  clause  allows  the  importation  of  j 
slaves  for  twenty  years.  Under  tlie  royal  Government  this  j 
evil  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  oppression,  and  many  ] ! 
attempts  were  made  to  prevent  it,  but  the  interest  of  tlie  ^ ' 
African  inerchanls  prevented  its  proliibitioii.  No  sooner 
did  the  Revolution  take  place  than  it  was  lliought  of.  Its  ‘ 
exclusion  ha.s  been  a  principal  object  of  this  State,  and  ,  j 
mo.st  of  the  States  of  this  Union :  yet,  by  this  Constitution,  !  j 
it  is  continued  for  twenty  years.”  ;  j 

And  he  further  goes  on  to  say:  “That  the’ 
fifth  article,  providing  for  amendments,  expressly  j 
excepts  tltis  article.”  So  that  “they  have  done  [ 
what  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone 
what  they  ought  to  have  done. — :(.3  Elliot,  452- ’3.) 
And  amongst  the  objections  he  assigned  for  not 
signing  the  Constitution,  was,  that  the  general 
Legislature  is  restrained  from  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  slaves  for  twenty  years. — (Elliot, 
'■ol.  1.,  49G.) 

Here  were  objections  urged  and  relied  upon, 
hy  these  learned,  patriotic,  and  distinguished  men 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  but  it  availed  not 
against  the  interests  and  inclinations  of  the  men 
of  the  East,  by  whose  votes  the  section  was  ear¬ 
ned.  In  the  proceedings  in  the  East,  prepara¬ 
tory  tp  the  final  assent  to  the  Constitution,  or  to 
its  rejection,  many  alterations  and  amendments 
were  suggested.  1  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
that  any  ftirmal  and  distinct  objection  was  ever 
made  to  this  clause,  in  the  way  of  amendment. 
Ihe  whole  people  at  home  fully  indorsed  the 
action  of  their  delegates.  The  State  of  Massa-  i 


chusetts,  in  particular,  made  very  grave  objec¬ 
tions  at  that  time,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  .but  they  were  on  other  grounds,, 
as  her  debates  will  show.  The  noble  patriotism’ 
of  her  illustrious  sons  of  that  day  was  enabled 
to  surmount  all  these  objections;  and  by  a  close 
vote,  the  Constitution  was  at  last  adopted. 

Before  putting  the  vote,  the  immortal  John 
Hancock,  amongst  other  noble  sentiments,  thusi 
eloquently  remarked; 

“  That  a  general  system  of  government  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  save  our  country  from  ruin,  is  agreed  upon  all, 
sides ;  tliat  the  one  now  to  be  decided  Upon  has  its  defects, 
all  agree ;  but  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  interests, 
and  the  different  habits  of  the  men  it  is  iiitciided  for,  it. 
would  be  veiy-  singular  to  have  an  entire  union  of  seiitir 
ment  respecting  it.  The  question  now  before  you  is  such 
a.s  no  nation  on  earth,  wiilioul  the  limits  of  America,  haa 
ever  had  tlje  privilege  of  deciding  upon.” 

These  are  considerations  which  I  beg  to  com¬ 
mend,  in  all  their  comprehensive  force  and  bearing, 
to  his  descendants.  He  then  put  the  question, 
whether  the  convention  -will  accept  the  report  of 
the  committee,  as  follows: 

“  The  convention  having  impartially  discussed  and  fully, 
cnn.sidered  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  of  America, 
reported  to  Congress  by  the  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  us  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  general  court  of  the  said  cumiiitiiiwealih,  and 
acknowledging  with  grateful  hearLs  the  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  in  affording  the  people  of 
tlie  United  States,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  an 
opportunity,  delilierately  and  peaccalily,  without  fraud  or 
suspicion,  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact 
with  eacli  other,  by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice’,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity— do,  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  tlie  people  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

Then  follow  recommendations  of  certain  alter¬ 
ations  and  provisions,  as  proposed  amendments,  in 
none  of  which  is  any  reference  made  to  this  ninth 
section.  The  vote  in  the  Massachusetts  Con¬ 
vention  was — yeas  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
nays  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  of  her  thir¬ 
teen  counties  eight  were  for  it  and  five  againstit. 
In  Suffolk  county  the  vote  was — yeas  thirty-four, 
nays  five;  Essex,  yeas  thirty-eight,  nays  six; 
Middlesex,  yeas  seventeen,  nays  twenty-five; 
Hampshire,  yeas  thirty -three,  nays  nineteen; 
Plymouth,  yeas  twenty-two,  nays  six;  Barnsta¬ 
ble,  yeas  seven,  nays  two;  Bristol,  yeas  ten,  nays 
twelve;  York,  yeas  six,  nays  eleven;  Duke,  yeas 
two;  Worcester,  yeas  eiglit,  nays  forty-three; 
Cumberland,  yeas  ten,  nays  three;  Lincoln,  yeas 
nine,  nays  seven;  Berkshire,  yeas  six,  nays  six¬ 
teen.  On  the  motion  for  ratification  being  carried 
and  declared  in  the  affirmative,  observe  how  nobly 
the  sons  of  Massachusetts  of  that  day  acquiesced 
in  the  settlement.  Mr.  White  arose  and  said: 

“  Notwitlistaiiding  he  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  mion  tlie  idea  tlmt  it  would  endanger  tlie  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  country,  yet,  as  a  majority  Imd  seen  fit  to  adopt 
it,  lie  should  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  induce  ids  con¬ 
stituents  to  live  in  peace  under,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  it.” 

Mr.  Widgery  said: 

“  He  should  return  to  liis  constituents,  and  inform  them 
that  lie  liad  opposed  tlie  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  but 
that  he  had  been  overruled,  and  tlnn  it  bad  been  carried  by 
a  majority  of  wise  and  understanding  men.” 

Mr.  Whiting  said: 

“  Tliat,  altliough  he  had  been  opposed  to  ttie  Constitu¬ 
tion,  he  Bhould  support  it  as  much  as  if  he  had  voted  for  it.” 
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Mr.  Coo]y  said: 

“  He  endeavored  to  govern  himsetf  by  tlie  principles  of 
reason  ;  and  tiint,  as  the  Constitution  lind  been  agreed  to 
by  a  majority,  lie  should  endeavor  to  convince  his  constit¬ 
uents  of  the  propriety  of  its  adpiitioji.  ” 

Dr.  Taylor  also  said: 

“  He  had  uniformly  opposed  the  Constitution  ;  that  he 
found  himself  fairly  beaten,  and  expressed  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  go  home,  and  endeayor  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  hanmmy 
end  love  amongst  the  people.” 

Other  gentlemen  who  had  opposed  it  took  sim¬ 
ilar  patriotic  ground.  In  all  these  proceedings  : 
and  high-toned  annunciations  of  broad  patriotism,  i 
no  war  was  declared  against  this  ninth  section, 
or  any  other  clause  of  the  Constitution,  bearing  ; 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  This,  they  knew, ! 
was  a  delicate  subject,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with, ; 
and,  like  many  others,  was  to  be  adjusted  upon  j 
principles  of  forbearance.  They  also  were  well  | 
aware  upon  what  terms  it  had  been  settled;  and 
they  certainly  knew,  that  upon  no  earthly  ground  [ 
could  they  justly  accuse  their  southern  brethren  ! 
forany  possible  augmentation  of  the  slave  interest, 
when  they  were  aiding  and  assisting,  Ihrougli ; 
desire  to  promote  their  own  interests,  in  its  intro¬ 
duction  and  perpetuation.  If  the  same  sentiments 
animated  the  men  of  Massachusetts  of  the  present  | 
day,  would  they  enact  persona]  liberty  bills  ?i 
Would  the)' oppose  the  fugitive  slave  law?  Would 
they  charter  emigrant  aid  societies  to  carry  war, 
bloodshed,  anarcliy,  and  revolution  into  a  virgin 
Territory?  Would  they  nullify  a  Constitution 
which  their  forefathers  so  nobly  agreed  to  stand 
by?  Let  them  be  admonished  that  the  great  char¬ 
ter  of  our  liberties  can  only  be  preserved  and  per¬ 
petuated  under  the  same  high  and  elevated  prin¬ 
ciples  of  concession  and  forbearance. 

The  very  same  Government,  and  no  other, 
founded  and  established  by  the  men  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  North,  South,  East,  and  what  there  then 
was  of  the  West,  still  demands  our  allegiance. 
Such  as  it  is,  through  weal  or  woe,  (and  it  has 
been  all  weal,  and  but  little  woe,)  it  should 
command  our  best  alTections.  He  who  is  not : 
willing  to  abide  by  its  provisions,  and  maintain  i 
all  its  guarantees,  in  good  faith,  and  cultivate  an  : 
abiding  seniiment  of  loyalty  for  its  mujeslic , 
proportions, has  already  committed  moral  treason. 
Under  its  comprehensive  clauses,  if  slavery,  as 
then  and  now  recognized,  is  part  and  parcel  of  ; 
it,  and,of  its  very  essence,  still  it  must  be  execu-  i 
ted  in  good  faith,  promptly  and  unreservedly. 
So  far  as  negro  slavery  is  referred  to  and  defined  ; 
by  it,  the  African  race  within  its  limits,  and  , 
throughout  its  length,  breadth,  and-cxpaiisibility, ; 
are  forever  deprived  of  political  rights.  They 
were  not  parties  to  it.  It  was  not  founded  and 
established  to  give  them  any  civil  franchises.  It! 
was  created  by  white  men,  and  for  white  men,! 
and  theposterity  of  white  men.  No  negro  blood —  i 
no  negro  taint  afi'ects  its  vitalizing  elements — no  i 
amalgamation,  nor  equality  of  the  white  and  black  j 
races,  for  a  moment  sanctioned  or  upheld  it.  It ' 
is  composed  of  delegated  powers,  to  be  used  by  ; 
white  men;  and  such  power  as  was  not  trans-j 
ferred,  is  retained  by  the  States,  or  the  people —  j 
the  while  people.  i 

The  immortal  Father  of  his  Country,  and  who  j 
was  president  of  the  constitutional  convention,  i 
in  communicating  to  Congress  the  Constitution 
which  had  been  adopted,  in  language  breathing  I 


the  same  spirit  which  animated  John  Hancock, 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  said: 

“It  is  obviously  unpraoiicablc,  in  the  Federal  govern- 
naent  of  these  States,  to  seeure  all  rights  of  independent 
sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  safety  and 
interests  of  all.  Individuals  entering  into  society  must  give 
up  a  sliare  of  liberty  to  preserve  tlte  rest.  Tlie  magnitude 
of  liie  sacrifice  iiiu.st  dejtend  as  well  on  situation  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  as  on  the  object  to  he  nhlnijied.  It  is,  at  all 
times,  difficult  to  draw  with  precision  the  line  between 
those  rights  which  must  be  surrendered,  and  tliose  which 
may  be  reserved ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  tliis  difficulty 
was  increased  by  n  difference,  amongst  the  several  States, 
as  to  their  situation, extent,  habits,  and  particular  interests; 
and  thus  the  (/'iiii.sLitiition,  wliicli  we  now  present,  is  the 
result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  of  that  iniilual  deference  and 
concession  which  the  p'oeulinrity  of  our  politicaf  situation 
rendered  indispensable.”—!  Elliot,  17.  ‘ 

This  great  compact — our  Federal  Magna  Char- 
ta  —  is  the  towering  fortress  of  our  national 
strength.  It  is  the. organ,  oC  our  foreign  inter¬ 
course,  and  between  the  Stales.  As  to  the  first, 
its  powers  are  ample  and  undisputed;  but  in  its 
application  to  domestic  questions  and  interests 
controversies  may  arise.  In  their  determination 
the  Constitution  must  be  the  text-book.  The 
people  of  the  States,  in  constituting  the  General 
Government,  gave  her  ample  federative  powers, 
merely  for  the  joint  purposes  of  Union — reserv¬ 
ing  all  the  rest.  No  authority  is  then  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  unless  specifically  "■ranted,  or  arising: 
by  necessary  implication.  The  employment  of 
doubtful  power  is  necessarily  exyjuded.  The 
people  of  the  several  Slates  are  coequal  sover¬ 
eignties.  New  States,  as  they  may  come  into 
line,  must  stand  upon  the  same  basis.  No  power 
is  giv'en  to  restrict  one  more  than  another.  None 
can  be  restrained,  except  in  those  matters  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  for,  and  equally  applicable  to 
all.  .It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  observed  how 
cautious  the  founders  were,  not  only  to  discrim¬ 
inate  btdwecn  powers  delegated  or  prohibited  to 
the  Slates  and  those  reserved,  but  also  as  to  the 
enumeration  of  rights;  therefore  two  distinct ar- 
ticle.s,  in  the  way  of  amendment,  were  inserted, 
to  wit : 

“Art.  9.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certm 
Ti2;hts  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  di.'Cliarge  otherr 
retained  hy  tlie  people. 

“  Art.  io.  Tlie  ^loiocr.t  notdelegated  to  tlie  United  Stator 
by  llie  Ooiisiilution,  nor  proliibited  by  it  to  tlie  Slates,  am 
reserved  to  tlie  States  respectircly,  or  to  tlie  people.” 

Both  of  these  articles  afiord  the  most  conclu 
sive  evidence  of  the  design  of  the  Constitution  to 
restrict  the  General  Government,  and  to  prevent 
an  encroachment  upon  the  riglils  and  powers  of  the 
respective  States,  or  the  people. 

Where  now  do  you  find  the  men,  in  tliese 
troublous  limes,  to  maintain  and  stand  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  fathons,  and  to  uphold  tlie  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  settled,  fixed,  and  vested  righia 
of  all  interests,  and  all  sections,  North,  South, 
East,  or  West  r  In  reviewing  calmly,  but  firmly 
and  dispassionately,  the  diversified  organizations 
that  contend  for  ascendency,  where  is  the  con¬ 
stitutional  and  couserv'ative  party?  Can  but  one 
answer  be  given  fairly  to  tins  Inquiry?  It  is 
great  Democraticorgftnization,'w:hicb  stands  upon 
the  same  platform  throughout  the  broad  expanse 
of  this  country.  Amid  the  frosty  regions  of  tn^ 
North,  through  the  various  climatic  degrees  ot 
parallel,  to  the  sunny  South — ^from  the  stormy 
Atlantic  to  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific— on 
mountain  top,  and  in  the  deep  recesses  of  tn^ 
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valley— in  town  and  country — in  the  magnificent 
domicil  of  the  opulent,  or  jn  the  hamlet  of  the 
■  poor — in  the  council  chamber,  or  the  worksliop — 
over  land  and  sea — amongstall  classes  and  climes, 
and  through  all  weathers,  storm  and  sunshine, 
the  pulsations  of  the  Democratic  heart  beat  in 
perfect  unison.  Its  votaries  everywhere  nobly 
Keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union,  stand  up  for 
the  Constitution,  for  law,  well-regulated  liberty, 
and  the  defined  rights  of  man,  although  opposed 
by  diversified  foes  of  every  shade,  grade,  and  hue, 
with  .doubtful  characteristics,  and  of  questionable 
shapes. 

Foremost  amongst  its  adversaries  we  see  a 
motley  assortment  of  tlie  most  discordant  ele¬ 
ments,  bearing  aloft  on  their  standard  the  black 
flag  of  anarchy  and  disunion,  fanaticism,  agrarian¬ 
ism,  higher-lawism,  and  other  abominable  mon¬ 
strosities,  that  no  sensible  man  can  define.  The 
great  Democratic  legions,  a  most  noble  host,  with 
die  glorious  flag  of  the  Union,. the  stars  and  the 
stripes,  floating  to  the  four  wiiids — an  invincible 
army  with  banners — will  rout  the  conglomerated  , 
heterogeneous,  and  discordant  hosts  of  all  oppo¬ 
sition.  How  are  the  forces  marshaled  .>  Let  us 
begin  at  the  minimum  and  end  at  the  maxinnim. 
Here  comes,  first,  Gcrrit  Smith,  (Smith  is  his  true 
name,  I  believe,  and  he  is  not  a  shifty  member  of 
the  universal  Smith  family,  probably ;)  from  the 
Empire  State,  a  radical,  pure,  and  unadulterated 
Abolitionist.  His  followers  and  admirers  make 
no  bones  in'declaring  their  creed  to  be  the  universal , 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  everywhere,  maintain- 1 
ing  their  right  to  do  so  in  perfect  accord  with  the  I 
doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  and  law  and  order.  | 
This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  bold  and  manly;  j 
but  1  suppose  such  a  concern  can  never  rise  high  ' 
in  the  scale  of  parties.  Their  dogmas  are  too  I 
essentially  absurd  and  preposterous  ever  to  com¬ 
mand  much  position. 

Next  in  order,  we  have  a  rear-admiral,  a  hero  ! 
of  the  sea,  going  strong  upon  tl;e  restoration  of  | 
the  Missouri  compromise,  and  threatening  and  | 
breathing  war  and  vengeance  if  his  notions  do  not 
prevail.  Reing  rather  too  much  of  a  Hotspur,  j 
with  but  one  State,  and  that  only  in  part,  to  back  j 
him,  I  think  it  likely  his  old  fogyism  upon  the  ' 
subject  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  nor  his  | 
uncommon  vehemence,  will  aid  him  in  getting  i 
strongly  on  the  track.  He  will  probably  break  i 
down  in  the  training,  and  we  shall  not  be  long  j 
troubled  with  him.  I 

Then  comes  the  redoubtable  Colonel  Fremont,  : 
a  squatter  hero  and  mountain  adventurer — an  in-  i 
experienced  statesman — a  mere  political  bantling,  j 
only  remarkable  for  his  dashing  eccentricities,  I 
well  adapted  for  romantic  exploits  in  terra  incog-  j 
«i<a,  threading  mountain  passes  and  deep  gorges;  ' 
having  indomitable  energy  and  hearty  good  will,  : 
he  can  live  as  long  on  air  as  any  other  man,  and 
mereiore  the  breeze  that  now  has  struck  him  no  ; 
^ubt  is  quite  an  agreeable  incident  in  his  destiny,  j 
Vyuhout  experience  as  a  statesman,  with  no  ad-  ; 
nnmstrative  talents  to  recommend  him,  he  may  ! 
Well  be  brought  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
“lack  Republicans.  Backed  by  all  their  strength , 
With  such  additional  force  as  may  be  picked  up  by 
oolting  and  selfish  Know  Nothingism,inits  night- 
tall  of  power  and  decay,  he  goes  it  strong  on  the 
^pgle  idea  of  “  ?io  more  slave  States.”  With  the 
Wild  materials  that  compose  his  army  it  will  prob¬ 


ably  be  a  close  race  between  him  and  ex-Pres- 
ident  Fillmore,  who  comes  up  as  (he  fourth  can¬ 
didate  in  order. 

j  Fillmore  has  had  the  advantage  of  having  seen 
'  some  serviceut  home, and  has  probably  improved 
himself  by  travels  abroad— has  seen  what  is  to 
^  be  seen  in  western  Europe-1- made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  that  classic  land — mingled  with  the 
Pope,  as  w^ll  as  other  dignitaries,  and  has  an  air 
:  of  nationality  about  him.  He  is  generally  backed 
by  the  orthodox  (so-called)  Americans,  has  ac- 
I  cepted  their  nomination,  and  his  special  friends 
are  making  great  eflbrts  to  bring  into  their  disas- 
'  trnus  embrace  the  remnant  of  old  conservative 
<  Henry  Clay  Whigs,  whose  chivalric  party  they 
1  have,  however,  formally  denounced.  With  all 
^  these  fortuitous  atoms  thrown  into  combination, 
still  tlieir  only  hope  is  to  be  able  to  throw  the 
election  of  President  into  Congve.^s.  Prom  such 
a  Congress,  as  an  electoral  college,  may  Heaven 
I  forever  defend  us  !  This  I  take  it,  is  the  height 
of  their  ambition.  If  they  can  get  it  there,  they 
,  seem  to  be  willing  to  trust  to  sheer  luck.  The 
;  late  election  of  Speaker,  af'er  an  unprecedented 
struggle,  may  well  show  where  the  luck  will 
terminate.  His  supporters  will  be  disappointed 
even  in  this  calculation. 

Fifthly,  and  the  maximum,  steps  upon  the  noble 
platform  of  the  great  consej-vaiive  and  constitu¬ 
tional  party,  Pennsylvania’s  favorite  son — James 
,  Buchanan — every  inch  a  man,  with  genuine  na¬ 
tionality  and  whole-souled  conservatism  in  every 
movement.  Not  put  up  before — now  the  very 
.spirit  for  the  times,  as  if  providentially  reserved 
for  this  critical  occasion;  a  link  between  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  age  and  the  present  limes;  a  cotempo¬ 
rary,  of  Jackson  and  of  Polk;  cautioiis,  conserv¬ 
ative,  firm,  and  manly;  sternly  imbued  in  his 
whole  temperament  with  the  spirit  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Union,  with  large  exfierience  in 
all  national  affairs,  purified  by  long  and  illustrious 
sei-vice  in  all  the  prominent  posts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  State  and  national,  at  home  and  in  her 
embassies  abroad;  with  world-wide  renown  as  a 
patriot,  statesman,  and  honest  man — he  comes 
breathing  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Keystone 
State — a  most  worthy  and  just  compliment  to 
that  patriotic  Commonweal ih,  rich  in  internal 
resource,  moral  power,  and  Democratic  grandeur. 
He  has  always  borne  himself  in  his  high  estate 
as  a  true  man.  No  charge  can  justly  he  made 
against  his  rigid  virtues,  public  or  private.  His 
friends  ma)"-  well  bid  defiance  to  all  assaults.  The 
very  personified  embodiment  of  manly  Democ¬ 
racy,  and  worthy  representative  of  its  unspotted 
patriotism — the  sage  of  Wheatland;  the  youthful 
soldier,  who  marched,  in  the  adolescence  of  his 
career,  to  the  assistance  of  a  neighboring  city, 
whose  monumental  towers  were  threatened  by  a 
foreign  foe — the  profound  civilian.  From  his 
unexceptionable  temperament,  can  any  one  who 
knows  him  fail  to  be  inspired  with  the  kindest 
regard  and  the  most  profound  affection  for  him? 
Unambitious,  unobtrusive,  with  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  philosophical  statesman — telegraphed, 
it  is  reported,  during  one  of  our  recent  hot  days, 
as  quietly  reposing  under  the  green  shade  of  one 
of  his  time-honored  trees,  with  coat  off,  in  des¬ 
habille,  leisurely  and  cozily  enjoying  the  fumes  of 
the  Iranquilizing  weed. 

Under  the  lead  and  counsels  of  such  a  staid 


patriot  and  conservative-  statesman,  all  sections 
may  well  feel  safe.  The  whole  country  will 
look  upon  his  success  ns  the  harbinger  of  peace, 
order,  and  good  government— ihe  full  and  vigor¬ 
ous  execution  of  all  the  duties  of  the  presidential 
station  upon  the  most  elevated  national  grounds, 
knowing  no  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  with 
the  same  great  flag  of  union  waving  equally  and  j 
securely  over  all. 

Pennsylvania  may  well  be  proud  of  her  son  and  , 
her  position,  under  such  circumstances,  and  can 
congratulate  herself,  indeed,  as  furnishing  the  key¬ 
stone  of  our  most  noble  arch . 

Amid  storm  and  tempest,  when  rockets  flew 
fast,  Maryland’s  immortal  bard,  from  the  war- 1 
ship  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  obliged  to  loiter,  i 
penned  that  imperishable  effusion,  “The  Star-j 
spangled  Banner.  ’’  As  he  looked  from  his  gloomy 
quarters  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  with  des- [ 
pondency  shaking  its  cold  glances  around  and  j 
about  him,  he  saw  the  American  flag  as  it  floated  ! 
still  high  in  the  breeze,  and  vvith  the  undying  I 
impulse  of  a  patriot’s  heart  inspiring  his  soul, 
exclaimed: 

«  The  star-spangled  banner !  oh,  long  may  it  wave 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  !” 


So  may  we,  in  this  time  of  dread  and  conster¬ 
nation,  when  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  have  well  nigh  taken  one  half  of  the 
Capitol,  feel  cheering  gratulation  that  our  full 
flag  still  floats  over  us,  undimed  and  unobscured; 
that  our  platform  is  th,e  Constitution ,  securing  to 
all  -well-regulated  liberty  ;  that  our  standard- 
bearers,  before  high  heaven  and  all  earth,  hold 
1  up  that  national  en§ign,  the  “  star-spangled  ban- 
'  ner,’’wilh  all  the  stars  and  stripes  einblazoned 
!  upon  its  ample  folds.  So  long  as  that  waves 
.oversea  and  land,  the  rights  of  all,  law,  order, 
and  the  Constitution,  must  prevail. 

Upon  such  a  platform,  under  such  a  banner, 
land  with  such' a  standard-bearer,  our  noble  and 
I  gallant  army — the  Democratic  rank  and  file— 
I  aided  and  assisted,  too,  by  all  the  conservative 
'  men  in  the  country,  will  rout  the  combined  forces 
i  of  the  Opposition.  The  watchman  and  patriot, 
!  ns  he  observes  the  passing  movements,  and  notes 
j  the  signs  in  the  political  sky,  will  announce  that 
:  “  all  is  well.”  God  grant  that  we  may  be  saved 
jfrom  anarchy  and  ruin,  and  that  this  prophecy 
j  may  be  realized ! 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  SUMNER  ASSAULT, 
AND  THE  SLAVERY  ISSUE. 


SPEECHES  OF  SENATORS 

BUTLEE,  EVANS,  AND  HUNTER, 

DELIVERED 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  12,  1856. 

Hon.  A.  P.  BUTLER  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President:  The  occasion  and  the  sniijer.t 
npoii  which  1  am  about  lo  address  the  Seiiaie 
of  the  United  States,  at  this  lime,  have  been 
brought  about  by  events  over  wliich  I  have  had 
no  control,  and  could  have  had  none — events 
wliich  have  grown  out  of  tlie  commenceineni  of 
a  controversy  for  which  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  (not  now  in  his  seat)  [Mr.  Som\"eu] 
should  be  held  exclusively. respon.sihle  to  his 
country  and  his  God.  He  has  delivered  a  speech 
the  most  extraordinary  thi#hus  ever  had  utter¬ 
ance  in  any  deliberative  body  recognizing  the 
unctions  of  law  and  decency.  SVhe'n  it  was  de-< 
livered  I  was  not  here;  and  if  I  had  been  present, 
what  I  should  have  done  iijvould  be  perfectly 
idle  for  me  now  to  say;  because  no  one  can  sub¬ 
stitute  the  deliberations  of  a  subsequent  period 
for  such  as  might  have  intiuenced  him  at  another 
Uaie  and  under  dilTereni  circumstances.  My 
impression  now  is  that,  if  I  had  been  present,  1 
should  have  asked  the  Senator,  before  he  finished 
some  of  the  paragraphs  personally  applicable  to 
myself,  to  pause;  and  if  he  had  gone  on,  1  would 
have  demanded  of  him,  tlte  next  morning,  that  he 
should  review  that  speech,  and  retract  or  modify 
It,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  tlie  sphere  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  propriety.  If  he  had  refused  this,  what 
I  would  have  done  1  cannot  say;  yet  I  can  say 
that  I  would  not  have  submitted  to  it.  But  wliat 
mode  of  redress  1  should  have  resorted  to,  1  can¬ 
not  tell, , 

I  wish  I  had  been  here.  I  would  have  at  least 
Msumed.as  I  ought  to  have  done  on  my  respons¬ 
ibility  as  a  Senator,  and  on  my  rcspoiisibiluy  as 
a  representative  Of  South  Carolina,  all  the  con¬ 
sequences,  let  them  lead  where  they  might;  but 
instead  of  that,  the  speech  has  involved  his  own 
friends,  and  his  own  colleague.  It  has  involved 
my  friends.  It  has  involved  one  of  them  to  such 
an  extent  that,  at  tliis  time,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  pm  Jiis  fortune  antiius  life  at  stake.  And,  sir, 


if  the  consequences  which  are  likelyto  (low  from 
that  sjieecli  hereafter  shall  end  in  blond  and  vio¬ 
lence,  tliat  Senator  should  be  prepared  to  repent 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

Now,  I  pjotKiunce  a  judgment  on  that  speech 
which  tvill  be  adopted  b.y  the  public.  1  am  as 
certain  as  1  am  speaking  that  it  is  now  condemned 
by  the  pultlic  mind,  and  by  posterity  it  will  be 
consigned  to  infamy,  for  the  mischievous  conse¬ 
quences  which  have  flowed  from  it  already,  and 
such  as  are  likely  yet  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
repose  of  the  country. 

I  said  nothing,  Mr.  President,  at  any  period  of 
my  life— much  less  did  I  say  anything  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  to  which  the  .Senatof  from 
Massachiisctls  purports  to  have  made  a  reply— 
■that  could  have  called  for,  much  less  have  justi- 
.fled,  the  gross  personal  abuse,  traduction,  and 
culnmny,  to  which  he  has  resorted. 

When  1  was  at  my  little  farm,  cnjiiying  myself 
quietly,  and  as  1  thought  had  taken  refuge  from 
the  strifes  and  contentions  of  the  Senate,  and  of 
politics,  a  message  was  brought  to  me  that  my 
kinsman  had  been  involved  in  a  difficulty  on  my 
account.  It  was  so  vague  that  1  did  not  know 
how  to  account  for  it.  1  wa.s  far  from  any  tele¬ 
graphic  communication.  I  did  not  wail  five  min¬ 
utes  before  1  left  home  to  put  myself  within  the 
reach  of  sticli  information — and  garbled  even  that 
was— as  was  accessible.  1  traveled  four  days 
continuous! y  to  Washirigton;  and  when  1  arrived 
I  found  the  very  subject  under  discussion  which 
had  given  me  so  much  anxiety;  and  it  has  been 
a  source  of  the  deepe.st  concern  to  my  feelings 
ever  since  I  heard  of  it,  on  many  accounts — on 
account  of  my  country,  and  on  account  of  th»' 
lionorand  the  saftiy  of  my  kinsman.  When  I 
arrived  lierc,  1  found  the  subject  under  discussion. 
1  went  to  the  Senate  worn  down  by  travel;  and  I 
then  gave  notice  that,  when  the  resolutions  from 
Massachusetts  should  be  jin  sentcd,  4  would  speak 
to  them,  as  coming  from  a  Commopwealili  whose 
history,  and  whose  lessons  of  history,  had  ia- 
spired'  me  with  the  very  highest  admiration  —  I 
would  speak  to  them  from  a  respect  (u  a  Com-, 
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mon wealth,  whilst,  perhaps,  the  Senator  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  their  introduction  ought  not  to 
deserve  my  notice,  and  would  not  have  received  it. 

Well,  sir,  days  passed,  and  those  resolutions 
were  not  presented.  Now,  they  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  and  presented  in  a  different  way  from  any 
tliat  I  have  ever  known  to  be  submitted  from  any 
Commonwealth  before.  They  were  not  presented 
by  one  of  its  Senators,  but  were  sent  directly  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  waited  for  some 
tintew'ith  the  expectatioiithat,  when  these  resolu¬ 
tions  should  come,  I  would  acquit  myself  of  the 
painful  task  which  circumstances  had  devolved 
upon  me.  They  did  not  come  until  yesterday — 
more  than  two  weeks  after  their  adoption. 

I  n  tlie  mean  time  —  on  Monday  last  —  I  gave 
notice  that  I  would  address  the  Senate  to-day, 
under  th(%confident  belief,  not  that  the  present 
Senator  [Mr.  Wilson]  would  be 'here — because  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him — but  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  who  has  been  the  aggressor,  the  criminal 
aggressor,  in  this  matter,  Avould  be  present;  and 
if  1  give  credence  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Boyle, 
1  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  present. 
For  anything  that  appears  in  that  testimony,  if 
Ire  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Army,  and  had  not 
appeared  the  next  day  on  the  battle-field,  he 
would  have  deserved  to  be  cashiered. 

In  proceeding  with  his  preliminary  remarks, 
Ine  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  Senator  from" 
I,tassachusetts  should  have  aimed  his  assaults  at 
hiiW  [Mr.  Edtler]  individually  and  at  South 
Cai'olina,  and  continues: 

Nv>w,  sir,  I  proceed  to  make  ray  points;  and  I 
■eliall  show  that  rvliat  the  Senator  said  of  myself. 


to  have  control  aver  him;  and  then  it -was  that  he 
made  this  celebrated  attack  on  me,  assaOing  my 
reputation  as  a  gentleman  of  veracity: 

“  With  regret,  I  come  again  upontlie  Senator  from  Sotrth 
Carolina,  [Sir.  Botler,]  wlio,  omnipresent  in  tliis  tlebate, 
overflewed  with  rage  at  Uie  simple  suggestion  that  Kansas 
had  applied  for  admission  as  a  State  ;  and,  with  incoherent 
phrases,  dischanged  the  loose  expectoration  of  his  speech, 
now  upon  her  representative,  and  then  upon  her  people. 
There  was  no  extravagance  of  the  ancient  parliamentanr 
debate  whtcli  he  did  not  repeat ;  nor  was  there  any  possible 
deviation  from  the  trath  which  Jie  did  not  make,  with  so 
much  of  passion,  I  am  glad  to  add,  as  to  save  him  from  th» 
suspicion  of  intentional  aberration.  But  the  Senator  touches 
noiJiiiig  which  he  does  not  disfigure— with  error,  sometimes 
of  principle,  sometimes  of  fact.  He  shows  an  incapacity 
,of  accuracy,  wliether  in  stating  the  Constitution  or  in  stating 
tlie  law,  whetlierin  the  details  of  statistics  or  tlie  diversioiia 
of  scholarship.  He  cannot  0])e  lii.s  mouth,  but  out  there 
flies  a  blunder.  Surely  he  oi^ht  to  be  familiar  with  the  life 
of  Frapklin  ;  and  yet  he  referred  to  this  household  charac¬ 
ter,  while  acting  as  agent  of  our  fathers  in  England,  as 
above  suspicion  ;  and  this  was  done  tliat  he  might  give  point 
to  a  false  contrast  with  the  agent  of  Kansas— not  knowing 
tliat.  liowever  tliey  may  dift'er  in  genius  and  fame,  in  this 
experience  they  are  alike  :  that  Franklin,  when  intrusted 
with  the  petition  ofMassacliusettsBay,  was  assaulted  by  a 
foul-mouthed  speaker,  where  he  could  not  be  neard  in  de¬ 
fense,  and  denounced  as  a  ‘  thief,’  even  as  the  agent  of 
Kansas  has  been  assaulted  on  this  floor,  and  denounced  as 
a ‘forger.’  And  let  not  the  vanity  of  tlie  Senator  be  in¬ 
spired  by  the  parallel  witli  the  British  statesmen  of  that 
day  ;  for  it  is  only  in  hostility  to  freedom  fliat  any  parallel 
can  be  recognized. 

“But  it  is  aaainst  the  people  of  Kansas  that  the  sensibil¬ 
ities  of  tlie  Senator  are  particularly  aroused.  Coming,  as 
he  announces,  ‘  from  a  State’ — ay,  sir,  from  South  Carolina 
— he  turns  with  lordly  disgust  from  this  newly-formed  com¬ 
munity,  whicli  he  will  not  recognize  even  as  ‘a  body- 
politic.’  Pray,  sir,  by  w^hat  title  does  he  indulge  in  this 
egotism .’  Has  he  read  the  history  of  ‘  the  State’  which  he 
rejircsents  ?  He  cannot  surely  have  forgotten  its  shameful 
imbecility  from  Slavery,  confessed  throughout  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  followed  by  its  more  shameitil  assumptions  for  .Slavery 
since.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  its  wretched  persistence 
in  tlie  slave  trade  as  the  very  apple  of  its  eye,  and  the  cour 
dition  of  its  narticinution  in  the  Union.  He  cannot  have 


and  South  Carolina,  was  not  in  response  to  any- 
tfeng  -.vhich  I  said;  that  he  has  gone  outside  the 
record  ’to  bring  into  the  debate  matters  which  did 
rrat  "legitimately  belong  to  it  by  association  or 
conaection. 

J  will  maintain  these  three  propositions  so 
certahily  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  xvill  not  be 
one  mind  here,  unless  it  be  disposed  to  mor- 
allv  perjure  itself,  which  xvill  not  acquiesce  in 
tlicra.  1  will  show  that  his  remarks  upon  me 
and  South  Carolina  were  untrue  and  unjust;  the 
language  used  xvas  licentious;  the  spirit  which 
prompted  it' was  aggressive;  and  the  whole  tenor 
and  tone  of  the  speech  was  malignant  aiidinsult- 
ing. 

In  no  speech  which  I  liave  made  during  this 
session  did  I  name  Massachusetts  or 'South 
Carolina,  This  is  a  most  remarkable  thing  con¬ 
sidering  the  natixre  of  the  debate.  I  have  culled 
what  I  said,  and  1  have  not  introduced  South 
Carolina  by  name  into  the  debate,  nor  have  I 
brought  in  Massachusetts.  Yet,  sir,  this  Senator 
alludes  to  me  in  tv/o  pa.-agraphs.  I  should  like 
to  know  why  he  did  not  finish  my  picture  in  one 
sketch  on  the  first  day,  when  he  spoke  of  me  as 
being  “  Don  Q,uixote  in  love  with  slavery  as  a 
mistress,  because  she  was  a  harlot.”  I  dislike 
to  repeat  the  obscenity  of  his  illustration.  When 
lie  had  me  under  review  then,  why  did  he  not 
finish  me  in  that  general  sketch?  He  took  another 
night;  and  during  that  night  the  chaotic  concep¬ 
tions  either  emanated  from  his  own  mind  or  were 
suggested  to  it  by  those  busy  people  who  seem 


forgotten  ip3  Constitution,  which  is  repulilican  only  in  name, 
confirming  power  in  the  handset  tile  few,  and  foundingihe 
qualifications  of  its  legislArs  on  ■  a  settled  freehold  estate 
and  ten  negroes.’  And^et  the  Senator,  to  whom  that 
‘  State’  has  in  part  committed  tlie  guardianship  of  its  good 
name,  instead  of  moving,  with  backward  treading  sti^ps, 
to  cover  its  nakedness,  rushtis  forivard,  in  the  very  ecstasy 
of  madness,  to  expose  it  by  provoking  a  comparison  with 
Kansas !” 

He  charges  the  Senator  from  Massachupetfs 
with  garbling,  misquoting,  and  misconstruing  the 
constitution  of  South  Carolina;  defends  the 
State  and  her  revolutionary  history  from-  tlie 
aspersions  of  Mr.  Sumner,  and  proceeds: 

But,  sir,  the  Senator  undertakes  to  say  that, 
because  I  have  advocated  here  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  South  and  the  equality  of  these 
States,  1  subjected  myself  to  an  imputation  Avhich 
I  shall  not  read  myself.  It  bears  his  own  handi¬ 
work.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
asking  you  to  read  such  a  thing  as  tins,  but  it  is 
your  duty,  not  mine. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Sumner’s  speech  of  May  19: 

“  But,  before  entering  upon  ilie  argument,  I  must  say 
something  oi  a  general  character,  particularly  in  response 
to  wJiat  has  fallen  from  Senatora  who  have  raised  tUeim 

BClvcs  to  eminence  on  this  floor  in  championsliip  of  humati 
wrongs ;  I  mean  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Air. 
Butler,]  and  the  Senator  fVom  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglasj 
who,  thougti  unlike  as  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
yet,  like  iliis  couple,  sally  forth  together  in  the  same  aa- 
venture.  I  regret  much  to  miss  the  older  Senator  troni  nw 
scat;  but  the  cauKe,  against  Avhich  he  has  run  a 
such  activity  of  animosity,  demands  that  the  oppoituaity  m 
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exposing  him  shouid  not  be  lost ;  and  it  is  for  the  cause 
that  1  speak.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  read 
many  books  of  chivalry,  and  believes  himself  a  chivalrous 
knight,  with  sentiments  of  honor  and  courage.  Of  course 
he  has  chosen  a  mistress  to  whom  he  has  made  his  vows, 
and  who,  though  ugly  to  others,  is  always  lovely  to  him ; 
though  polluted  in  the  sight  of  Uie  world,  is  chaste  in  his 
sight — I  mean  the  harlot  Slavery.  For  her,  his  tongue  is 
always  profuse  in  words.  Let  her  be  impeached  in  char¬ 
acter,  or  any  proposition  made  to  shut  her  out  from  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  herwantonneas,  and  no  extravagance  of  manner 
or  hardihood  of  assertion  is  then  too  great  for  this  Senator. 
The  frenzy  of  Don  Quixote,  in  behalf  of  his  wench  Dul- 
cinea  del  Tobo.so,  is  all  surpassed.  The  asserted  rights  of 
Slavery,  which  shock  equality  of  all  kinds,  are  cloaked  by  i 
a  fantastic  clahn  of  equality.  If  th’e  slave  Stales  cannot  i 
enjoy  what,  in  mockery  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Republic,  j 
he  misnames  equality  under  the  Constitution— in  oilier  | 
words,  the  full  power  in  the  National  Territories  to  compel  j 
fellow-men  to  unpaid  toil,  to  separate  husband  and  wife,  | 
and  to  sell  little  children  at  the  auction  block — then,  sir,  j 
the  chivalric  Senator  wfll  conduct  the  State  of 'South  Car-  | 
olina  out  of  the  Union !  Heroic  knight !  Exalted  Senator !  i 
A  second  Moses  come  for  a  second  exodus ! 

“  But  not  content  with  this  poor  menace,  which  we  Lave  ■ 
been  twice  told  was  ‘  measured,’  the  Senator,  in  the  unre-  I 
strained  chivalry  of  his  nature,  has  undertaken  to  apply  1 
opprobrious  words  to  those  who  differ  from  him  on  this  j 
floor.  He  calls  lliem  ‘  sectional  and  fanatical and  oppo-  j 
sition  to  the  usurpation  in  Kansas,  he  denounces  as  ‘  an  1 1 
uncaleulalhig  fanaticism.’  To  be  sure,  these  charges  lack  i 
all  grace  of  originality,  and  all  sentiment  of  truth  ;  but  the  j 
adventurous  Senator  does  not  hesitate.  He  is  tlie  uncom-  il 
promising,  unblushing  ri'presentaiive  on  this  floor  of  a  I 
flagrant  sectionalism,  which  now  domineers  over  the  Repub-  i  j 
lie,  and  yet  with  a  ludicrous  ignorance  of  his  own  position  ji 
— unable  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him — or  with  an 
effrontery  wliich  even  his  white  head  ought  not  to  protect  | 
from  rebuke,  he  applies  to  those  here  who  resist  his  section-  ; 
alism  the  very  epithet  which  designates  himself.  The  men  j 
who  strive  to  bring  back  the  Government  to  its  original  | 
policy,  when  Freedom  and  not  Slavery  was  national  while  j 
Slavery  and  not  Freedom  was  sectional,  he  arraigns  as  I 
sectional.  This  will  not  do.  It  involves  too  great  a  per-  ji 
version  of  terms.  1  tell  that  Senator,  that  it  is  to  himself,  |i 
and  to  the  ‘  organization’ of  which  lie  is  the ‘committed  , I 
advocate,’  that  this  epithet  belongs.  I  now  fasten  it  upon 
tliem.  For  myself,  1  cure  little  for  names ;  but  since  the  {| 
question  has  been  raised  here,  I  affirm  that  the  Republican  |' 
patty  of  the  Union  is  in  no  ju§t  sense  sectional,  but,  more  || 
titan  any  otlier  ptiny,  national;  and  ihiit  it  now  goes  forth  ij 
to  dislodge  from  ili'e  high  places  of  the  Government  the  ' 
tyrannical  sectionalism  of  which  the  Senator  from  South  'I 
Carolina  is  one  of  tlie  maddest  zealots.”  | 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  how  any  ji 
man,  who  has  not  been  excluded  from  society, '! 
could  use  such  an  illustration  on  this  floor,  I  ■' 
know  not.  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  could  !l 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  own  conscience  to  rise  j 
in  the  presence  of  a  gallery  of  ladies  and  give  to  I 
slavery  the  personification  of  a  “  mistress,”  and 
say  that  I  loved  her  because  she  was  a  “  harlot.” 

I  beg  pardon  for  repeating  it.  What  in  the  name 
of  justice  and  decency  could  have  ever  led  that 
man  to  use  such  language  ?  That  is  the  language 
of  Cleon.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  thing, 
tliat  in  the  speech  which  I  delivered  here  in  reply 
tp  the  Senator  from  New  tlampshire,  I  u^ed  the 
word  “  slavery”  but  in  one  paragraph,  and  that 
was  in  response  to  a  remark  of  his  sjjeaking  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  the  citadel  of  slavery.  I 
rebuked  him.  I  said  I  would  rather  regard  that 
court  as  the  defender  or  as  the  promontory  of  tlie 
Constitution;  and  that  he  was  at  too  great  a 
distance  ever  to  reach  it  by  any  arrow  which  he 
could  discharge  from  his  bow.  Sectionalism  was 
not  in  the  speech  itself.  When  I  spoke  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  a  particular  section,  1  did  not  speak  in 
terms  which  wjould  imply  or  convey  the  idea  that 
I  meant  the  public  of  the  slaveholding  and  non¬ 
slaveholding  States.  I  confined  it  to  that  section 
who  are  suffering  at  this  time,  1  hope  to  a  limited 


extent,  and  who  are  burning  their  fires  until  they 
will  be  reduced  to  the  causuc  ashes  of  disappoint-  ^ 
mentand  disgrace.  I  did  not^eakof  sectionalism 
in  any  other  point  of  view.  Su-;  there  are  men  on 
this  floor  who  I  believe  honestly  differ  from  me. 

I  would  not  make  any  personal  allusion  to  them. 

Far  from  widening  this  controversy,  the  object  of 
my  speech  was  to  appease  public  sentiment.  In 
the  course  of  it  I  ventui-ed  to  say,  what  I  had 
never  said  before,  that  the  man  does  not  live 
who  could  look  without  concern  at  the  conse- 
tjuences  of  a  separation  of  these  States  effected 
in  blood.  I  remarked  that  I  would  not  say  there  - 
was  not  intelligence  enough  ultimately  to  ferm 
new  governments  and  make  them  a  union  of  con¬ 
federacies.  Sir,  in  that  speech  I  attempted  to 
throw  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters.  My  friends 
in  some  measure  blamed  me  for  the  tone  of  my 
remarks.  The  so-called  reply  was  already  in  the 
sap,  the  poisonous  sap  behind,  and  the  Senator 
had  to  use  his  speech  as  a  conduit  to  pour  it  out 
on  me  and  on  the  country,  when  he  had  less  oc¬ 
casion  than  was  presented  by  any  speech  whieh 
I  ever  before  made.  Anybody  who  says  we  are 
incapable  of  preserving  free  institutions,!  should 
be  inclined  to  consider  a  slanderer  on  free  insti¬ 
tutions;  but  I  will  never  agree  to  live  in  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  has  not  some  operative  and  enforci- 
ble  provisions  of  a  constitution  to  preserve  my 
rights.  If  the  Government  were  as  it  formerly 
was.  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  having 
a  common  interest,  do  you  think  the  Senator 
could  arise  as  an  adversary  to  be  applauded  by 
his  people  ?  There  was  a  time,  sir,  when  his  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  disgraced  him  for  that  very  speech. 

At  this  day,  1  do  not  say  they  will  acquit  my 
kinsman;  1  dare  say  they  will  not;  but  the  time  is 
coming  when  there  will  be  but  one  opinion — that 
that  is  the  most  mischievous  speech  which  has 
ever  been  delivered  in  this  country,  and  has  in¬ 
volved  more  innocent  persons.  If  the  contest 
goes  on  upon  such  issues  as  it  makes,  blood  mqst 
follow.  I  do  not  look  on  any  such  scenes  with 
pleasure.  I  have  not  temper  for  them,  though 
when  a  young  man  I  might,  perhaps,  not  have 
been  indisposed  to  embark  in  the  hazards  «f  con¬ 
tests. 

Whilst  upon  this  point,  I  may  remark  that 
Josiah  Q,uincy,  for  whom  I  have  heretofore  had 
a  great  respect,  says  the  Senator  has  not  gone  a 
hair’s  breadth  beyond  the  line  of  duty  and  truth. 
After  my  explanations  here  I  hardly  think  he  will 
say  so.  He  is  the  only  man  of  high  respectabil¬ 
ity  whom  1  have  yet  seen  or  heard  make  such  a 
declaration.  He  made  it,  too,  with  a  reproach 
that  I  was  sorry  to  see  escape  from  such  a  man. 

He  said,  alluding  to  the  fracas  in  the  Senate - 
house,  not  in  tlie  Senate,  that  it  is  only  a  part  of 
that  tribe  who  carry  bowie-knives  and  revolvers. 
Sir,  I  never  wore  a  secret  weapon  in  my  life.  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  the  fact  that  I  have  used 
open  weapons;  and  that  is  the  only  way  I  choose 
to  deal,  but  that  is  not  the  way  we  can  get  them 
to  deal  with  us. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  had  scenes  of  that  kind 
which  I  have  regretted  all  my  life  to  S9me  extent. 

I  am  mortified  to  hear  such  a  man  as  CLuiney 
making  a  charge  upon  a  whole  section ,  when  I 
question  if  there  is  a  southern  man  in  this  House 
with  a  pistol  or  bowie-knife  in  his  pocket.  Ho 
Eos  gone  out  of  the  way  gratuittMS  .';r  to  say 
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we  are  of  a  “  breed  ”  who  wear  them  as  pan  of 
our  dress.  I  am  sorry  to  see  sucii  things  creep¬ 
ing  into  the  pubjic  mind.  They  mortify  me; 
they  annoy  me. 

But  now  I  come  to  the  resolutions  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  I  ask  that  they  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  them  as  follows: 
GO.MMO.NWE.iLtH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  hi  the  year  1856. 
Rwolves  cynceriiing  ilie  recent  as.siiuli  upon  the  Hon. 

’  Charles  :?uinnur,  al  VVii.-iliiunon. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  atui  House  of  Representaiives  of 
the  Commonweallh  of  Massachusetts,  Tlial  Wc  have  received 
witJi  deep  corieerii,  iidbriiiatioii  of  the  reeeiit  violent  assault 
committed  in  ilie  Senate  Chuinher  at  VVashiiiL'lon,  upon 
the  person  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  one  (if  our  Sena- 
tprs  in  Cotigres.s,  by  l“reston  S.  Brooks,  a  uiemhcr  of  die 
House  of  Representatives  from  South  Carolina  ; — an  a.ssanlt 
which  no  provocation  could  justify — brutal  and  comirdly  in  ■ 
itself— a  jn-osF  breach  of  parliamentary  privilege — a  ntthiess  ' 
attack  upon  the  liberty  of  speech — an  outrage  of  the  dceen-  | 
cies  of  civilized  life,  n’nd  an  indignity  to  the  Conimonwculih  ; 
of  .Mas.sacliusctts.  .  j 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Ma.ssiichusetts,  in  the 
name  of  her  free  and  enlightened  people,  demands  for  her  ! 
representatives  in  tlie  National  Lcgi.-luture  entire  freedom  \ 
speech,  and  ivill  uphold  them  in  the  proper  e.xercise  of ! 
t  essential  right  of  American  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  W'e  approve  of  .Hr.  Sumner’s  manliness 
and  courage  in  his  ^.ariiest  and  fearless  deelanition  of  free 
priiieiples,  and  his  defense  of  huniitn  tights  and  free  terri- 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  ofMassacInisetts  is  imper¬ 
atively  called  upon  by  tlie  pluiiiesl  dictates  of  duty,  from  a 
deceii't  regard  to  the  rights  of  her  citizens,  and  respect  lor  her 
^nracter  as  a  soveieign  State,  to  demand,  and  the  Legis- 
fcuiireof  M.Ts.siieliu.sett.'hereliydoes  demand.  •>!' the  national 
CniiTress,  a  pri>ni|il  and  strict  investigation  into  the  recent 
assault  uiion  Senator  Sumner,  and  the  exiailsioii  jiy  the 
Bouse  ofUeprescntattvesol'air.  ItriKiks,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  niiy  other  memiier  cnueenied  with  liiiii  in  said  assault. 

Resolved,  'J'liat  his  cseelieiiey  the  Cioveriior  he  rcqiie.sre.il 
to  tnuismil  a  copy  of  tin-  Ibregoing  resolves  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  .Speaker  of  the  House  uf  Representa¬ 
tives.  ami  ui  each  of  the  Senators  and  memher.s  of  tlie 
Hoiisc-oi  Kepreseiiiaiives  from  this  Cummunwealth,  in  tlie 
Congress  of  the  t'luted  St:iic.s. 

House  OK  llFeRESEJtTATiVES,  Min/SS),  18.58. 
Passed.  CHARLES  A.  PHELPS,  Speaher. 

.  Tji  Senate,  May  .10,  1855. 

Tassed.  XLIHU  C.  BARER,  President. 

~  Mat  01,  1856. 

Approved.  HENRY  J.  GARDINER. 

Secretary’s  Office, 
Boston,  May  31,  18.56. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  he  a  true  copy  of  tlie  original 

*^iie^';  TRANCIS  DEWn'r, 

Secretary  of  the  ComtuxniwcaUh. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  These  rcsorutiniis  give  rise  to 
more  serious  rclleciioii  ilian  anything  which  has  i 
occurred  to  me  in  niy  time.  1  have  been  in  the  ! 
Senate  for  ten  years,  and  this  is  the  first  occasion  ! 
that  f  have  ever  seen  one  of  the  sovereign  States  i 
of  the  Union  taking  cognizance  of  matters  which  I 
occurred  in  Congress,  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  judgineiii  of  Congress  in  relation  to  tine  of 
tlieir  members.  This  is  the  first  occasion  of  the  i 
mud  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
done  from  an  ci  parte  view  nf  the  subject ;  for  it ; 
IS  now  very  apparent  that  the  resolutions  of  ! 
Massachusclis  tyere  introduced  prid  passed  with-  j 
out  regard  to  the  evidence.  These  resolutions  | 
eniicipated  and  asserted  what  may  not  be  true —  l 
What  the  public  may  not  think  true — what  the' 
filenaie  may  not  think  true — what  the  House  of  i 
Representatives  may  riot  think  true;  and  yci  the  ' 
■Overeign  State  of  Massachusetts,  before  there 


was  any  evidence,  indicted  my  relative  upon 
rumor — a  measure  wliicli  would  liave  taken  Staf¬ 
ford  to  the  gallows.  Wlint!  sir;  indict  a  man  in 
the  language  of  those  resolutions  upon  the  rumor 
of  newspapers.’  These  resolutions— 1  say  it  more 
in  sorrow  tlian  in  anger — betray  a  temper  and 
precipitancy  of  Judgment  that  do  not  look  like 
having  a  regard  to  that  dignity  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  wiili  justice.  I  shall  speak  respectfully. 
So  fur  as  I  have  spoken  of  Massacliuseits  hither- 

■  to,  no  exception  am  be  lakeii;  but,  when  I  speak 
!  of  iMassaeli  LI  sells  now,  it  must  be  of  Mijssachu- 
'  setts  as  she  has  sent  forth  these  resolutions — 
j  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  w*hich  pervades 
,  her — under  the  influence  of  a  sentiment  which 
I  denied  Daniel  Webster  the  riglit  to  speak  in 

Faiieuil  Hall,  and  threw  off  the  coffin  of  Lincoln 
.  because  he  had  fallen  in  peiTorniing  his  profes¬ 
sional  duties  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  Boston 
i  now  is  not  the  Boston  that  she  was  when  Han- 
I  cock  wrote, and  Adams  spoke,  and  Olis  thought, 
and  Warren  fell.  They  would  not  recognize  her. 
She  is  no  more  the  same.  Ye:,  from  ilmt  very  hot¬ 
bed  of  bitter  feeling  to  the  Sonih,  and  rsjiccially 
:  to  Soiuli  Carolina,  have  I  to  look  for  the  feelings 
i  which  dictated  these  resolutions.  I  have  to  meet 
I  an  indieuneni — for  wlint-?  It  is  said  that  the  lib- 
eriy  of  syieecli  luw  been  violated.  Upon  that  point 
i  1  miend  to  deliver  some  rerniirks  which,  whether 
'  they  be  eorrect  or  not,  1  shall  throw  out.  Our 
ance.siors  were  a  people  of  hardy  morality.  Gen¬ 
erally,  when  they  spoke,  they  spoke  directly  from 
the  iieurt.  Such  a  thing  as  printing  speeches 
beforehand,  or  having  iliem  printed  without  being 
uttered  ill  the  Senate,  was  unheard  of  in  their  day. 
They  were  men  wlio  stood  on  their  legs,  and 
spoke  out.  Thi-y  had  hearts  and  inoiiilis.  They 
did  not  resort  to  the  appliances  of  paper  and  print- 
fng  before  they  bronglu  their  speeehes  here.  If 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssae.hnseiis  were  present, 
and  would  aii.swer  me,  1  would  put  ilio  question 
to  him,  “  Was  not  iluil  speecli  of  y^iiirs  printed 
and  [lublished  before  yon  .spoke  it  in  the  Senat* 
of  the  United  States?’^  Wluu  is  the  meaning  of 
tliat  provision  of  ilie  CniiAiiiiiiion,  wliich  says 
that  a  Senator,  or  a  member  of  the  Mouse,  for 
:  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  llonse,  shall 
not  he  questioned  in  any  other  place  ?  Does  it 
I  mean  to  give  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
,  tlie  power  of  deciding  what  is  privilege  without 

■  the  courts  qiieistioning  it?  If  so,  it  goes  far  be- 
;  ynnd  the  seiiled  duetriije  in  Great  Uritnin  at  this 

day,  which  was  maintained  liy  Chief  Justice 
Denman,  in  the  case  of  Siockdale  vs.  Hansard; 

;  and  I  lull  case  has  much  to  do  wiili  ilio  matter  now 
umler  consideration,  llimsiirii  liad  undertaken, 
nnderithe  authority  of  Pari  in  men  i,  to  publish  a 
I  book  which  contained  a  libel.  Without  such 
'  license  or  privilege,  all  agreed  llnithe  was  resfions- 
ihle.  The  English  House  of  Conimons  saia 
;  that  having  granted  him  the  license,  it  was  their 
privilege.  Chief  Justice  Denman  took  cognizance 
:  of  the  cn.se,  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  courts 
'  could  determine  what  was  privilege  under  the 
:  Constitution  of  England.  He  said:  “  ns  a  com- 
i  mon  law  judge,  J  will  show  the  Parliament 
I  whether  T  am  not  capable  of  deciding  on  my  ro- 
I  sporisibilily  asone  of  the  great  departments  of  this 
;  Government.  Can  it  be  maintained” — and  it  is 

■  one  of  the  most  eloquent  decisions  I  ever  read— 

1  “that  the  House  ofCotnmons,  by  claimingn  priv- 
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ilcge,  shall  thereby  appropriate  it  to  themselves,  criminal  recklessness,  with  a  licentious  indiiTcr- 
and  screen  a  villain  from  the  consequence  of  his  ence  to  the  feelings  of  individuals  and  the  conse- 
libel?”  The  judge  said  that  although’liy  the  law  I  quenees  upon  society.  1  do  not  wish  to  live  in 
of  Parliament  newspapers  were  passed  through  !,  aiiv  community  where  it  is  otherwise, 
the  country  under  the  frank  of  members  without  The  press  is’losing  its  power,  and  itou"-htto 
paying  postage,  that  privilege  did  not  give  them  .  lose  it*  for  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  an  cmgine 
the  right  to  make  use  of  a  nc.wspaper  as  a  libel,  i  of  private  revenge,  and  individual  expression, 
He  uses  the  strong  expression  God  forbid  that  instead  of  being  a  responsible  organ  of  public 
.Parliament  should  afford  such  a  pretext  for  doing  'opinion.  Suppose  I  were  to  go  to  New  York, 
•wrong.”  I  say  the  same  thing  no\y.  i  and  indict  one  of  the  editors  there  whom  T  could 

Will  you  tell  me  that  n  member  rising  lu-rc  and  name,  for  the  most  atrocious  libel  that  has  ever 
hatidmg  a  speech  to  the  reporter,  and  telling  .him  j,  been  uttered  upon  the  South.  I  will  not  name 
to  print  it,  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  Con-  :  the  editor,  hut  lie  has  uttered  a  sentiment  akin  to 
Btitution.?  Has  he  uttered  words  in  debate  r  Will  |  one  which  has  been  exprcs.sed  by  the  Senator 
you  tell  me  that  a  member  who  has  made  a  speech  !:  from  Massachusetts.  1  saw  in  a  New  York 
of  five  sentences  may  append  to  it  a  newspaper  j'  paper— 1  have  alluded  to  it  heretofore— a  state- 
likej.he  Tribune,  whicli  has  libeled  me,  and  has  !'  moiit  that  the  southern  States  arc  too  feeble  anti 
the  right  to  send  through  the  post,  offices  of  this  ;  weak  to  take  any  part  in  a  war— thatall  they  can 
Government,  and  have  folded  by  the  persons  em-  ^  do  is  to  take  charge  of  their  negroes!  It  said 
ployed  in  the  folding-room  at  tlu'  public  expense,  ;  that  if  a  war  should  take  place  between  England 
into  my  daughter’s  parlor,  that  which  would  cost  '  and  the  United  Si.atcs,  the  English  fleet  would" only 
him  his  life  if  he  told  it  to  me.’  Has  it  come  to  Jiave  to  go  to  the  capes  of  the  Chrsapeulce,  and 
this,  that  a  Senator  upon  this  floor  can  claim  such  |'  the  effeminate  masters  would  he  kept  at  home, 
an  extensive  privilege,  under  the  law  of  Parlia-  '  Fifty  thousand  slaves,  inured  to  toll,  could  be 
ment,  that  he  can  send  off,  by  the  twenty  thousand,  mustered  into  service,  and  they  would  have  the 
speeches  to  England  and  to  the  four  corners  of  the  power  to  put  their  masters  to  the  sword;  and 
globe,  where  1  am  not  knowm,  and  then  claim  pro-  when  the  declaration  of  peace  should  come,  the 
tection  upon  the  ground  tliat  he  has  a  privilege  result  would  be  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  and  the 
which  precludes  him  from  being  questioned  else-  ■  proscription  of  the  masters!  Suppose  I  sliould 
where  for  words  spoken  in  debate?  j  go  into  the  community  where  tliis  libel  was 

*  **  *  *  »*♦**  ;  uttered,  and  indict  a  man  for  such  a  seiuiineiit  as 

The  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  the  '  this,  what  would  be  the  consequence  in  the 
great  conservative  olomcnt  of  a  Republic;  it  is  to  |  present  state  of  public  opinion  ?  1 1  is  idle,  worse 
tlie  political,  what  fire  is  to  the  material  w.orld,  a  i  than  idle,  to  talk  about  that  as  a  remedy, 
subservient  and  afllucnf  minister,  when  undcrtlie  Liberty  of  the  press!  Sir,  that  man  lias  franked 
control  of  prudence  and  intelligence;  but,  when  twenty  thousand  of  his  speeches;  and  some  of 
unchecked  and  unregulated,  a  consuming  foe,  them,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  were  printed  long 
withering  and  blasting  everything  along  its  paiJi-  before  it  was  delivered.  To  bring  him  within  Ihfe 
way  of  ruin.  Render  freedom  of  speech  tribu-  privileges  of  parliament  is  a  mockery— a  perfect 
tary  to  the  proprieties,  decencies,  and  restraints  mockery. 

of  social  life, and  you  may  crown  it  with  all  the  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  approach  another  most 
ministries  and  supremacies  of  iiitellectand  liberty,  painful  part  of  tliis  case,  and  I  come  to  it  in  no 
but  release  it  froin  them,  and  it  becomes  a  blind  bad  temper;  for,  God  knows,  if  my  heart  could 
and  maddened  giant  of  evil,  tearing  down  the  I  be  rend ,  there  is  no  one  who  would  sooner  that* 
bulwarks  of  social  order,  and  '  desecrating  the  myself  have  averted  the  state  of  things  which 
very  sanctuary  of  republican  liberty.  What  |  now  exists,  if  1  could,  consistently  with  my  honor 
would  you  think  of  a  reckless  man  who  should  "  and  the  honor  of  the  !ieiuleman  to  whom  1  shall 
.set  fire  to  his  own  house,  or  slimihl  go  about  alUide.  The  resolutions  of  iMassnchuseit.s  midcr- 
claimiiig  the  privilrgc  of  throwing  liis  fire  where- took,  before  any  evidence  wa.s  heard,  to  [ironouncft 
ever  he  could  iimong  the  most  combusiible  nia- seiitcnce  on  Mr.  IJaocKS.  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  who 
tcrials,  and  say  he  had -liie  right  to  dn  so,  cm  iMr.  L’r.oons  is,  and  why  he  f'di  so  deeply  in  refer* 
tlie  grotintl  iliai  he  was  a  fri.'cnian,  and  could  do  :  eucc  to  these  abominable  libel.s.  I  do  iim  allutle 
as  he  jileased.  4way  with  such  liberty!  Lib- 'I  to  liim  now  a.s  iny  hereditary  kinsutaii;  I  think 
erty  that  is  worth  aiiyihiiig  must  be  ui  the  liar-  i  that  is  ilie  smallest  view  to  take  of  the  mairer;  but 
ness  of  the  law.  -  'i  I  am  his  constituent.  1  .live  in  “  Ninel  v-si.v  ” — 


Liberty  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press 
must  h.-ive  two' restraint  j.  Th-  first  is  the  liigli- 
esl,  wliieh  will  always  ijnvrrn  a  class  of  ipen 
who  cannot  violate  it — the  obligntiim.s  of  honor, 
decency,  mul  justiee.  .A.nother  restraint  upon 
]icc{iLiou.siii'ss  IS  that  a  man  may  piililisli  ami 
Epenk  what  he  plea.ses  with  a  kiiowhaHe  that 
he  is  ameiiuhle  to  tin;  tribunuls  of  the  l.tw  for 
what  he  has  done.  Congres.s  cannot  pass  any 
Btatute  to  say  iliat  men  shall  not  write  against 
religion,  or  asiiinsl  the  Government,  or  tigaiiist 
individuals.  Neillierc.an  Congress  passa  |nw,  nor 
can  any  Rtate  pass  a  law  di.-priA'ing  the  ij  liiunal.'-- 
ofthe  eoumry  of  the  right  of  sttying  wluihei' 
on  have  gone  beyond  the  limit.s  of  liberty,  and 
ave  used  ypur  power,  uuder  iltai  name,  w  iili , 


ja  di.striet  through  which,  if  you  pass,  y-m  will 
'  road  upon  the  lombstones  epitaphs  wliii  h  would 
j  reproaeli  him  for  tame  and  ignominious  submia- 
^  sinii  to  wrong  and  to  inenh. 

He  Ims  as  prond  and  inteUigont  a  constituency 
a.s  arc  to  lie  fou.rid  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  I  ain 
hisconsiituent.  Ihivinore  ilian  tlini,  he  has  worn 
i.thc  epaulet  and  the  sword;  he.has  num  lied  under 
'  the  I’almcttn  banner,  and  his  countrymen  linva 
i  awarded  to  him  a  sword  for  his  good  conduct  in 
I  tlic  war  with  Mexico.  That  sword  wti.s  lu  some 
'measure  conimitted  to  him,  that  he  might  use 
'  it,  when  occasion  required,  to  maintain  the  hnnor 
I  and  the  dignity  of  liis  Stale.  Wlieii  he  heard  of 
I  this  speech  first, and  re.id  itafterwards,  this  yoniij 
I  man,  in  passing  down  the  sireut,  iicord  but  0119 
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sentiment,  and  it  was,  that  his  State  and  his  blood 
had  been  insulted.  He  could  not  go  into  the 
drawing-room,  or  parlor,  or  into  a  reading-room, 
without  the  street  commentary  reproaching  him. 
Wherever  he  went,  the  question  was  ^asiced, 
“Has  the  chivalry  of  South  Carolina  escaped ,  and 
id'this  to  be  a  tame  submission  ?”  What  advice  I 
would  have  given  him  I  do  not  now  undertake  t© 

ut,  sir,  when  this  was  said  to  this  gentleman 
wherever  he  went,  he  felt  that  if  something  was 
not  done  he  could  not  face  his  constituents  witli- 
Dut  losing  his  usefulness,  and  without  there  being 
a  taint  on  his  honor  and  on  his  courage.  He  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  some  respects.  His 
coming  into  the  Senate  house  was  no  option  of 
his.  When  he  formed  his  determination,  as  I 
am  informed, — and  I  have  kept  aloof 'from  con¬ 
versation  with  him, — I  judge  from  the  evidence 
he  had  no  purpose  to  profane  the  Senate  house. 

I  say  the  Senate  house  had  been  profaned  before. 

I  had  rather  to-morrow  take,  ten  blows  inflicted 
on  my  body,  than  have  the  gas  of  the  rhetorician 
poured  out  upon  my  chariicter  and  State. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  chose  to 
make  his  place  here  one  from  which  to  assail  tlie 
history  and  reputation  of  South  Carolina,  and 
td  assail  an  absent  constituent  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  taken  redress  into  his  own  hands.  In 
such  a  condition  of  things  who  could  be  placed  in 
a  situation  more  difficult.?  Surely,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  something  is  to  be  pardoned  to  the  feelings 
of  a  man  acting  under  sensibility,  and  under  the 
dictates  of  high  honor.  If  any  one  \vas  here, 
placed  in  a  situation  to  feel  the  touching  appeal 
made  by  the  ghost  to  Hamlet,  “If  thou  hast 
nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not,”  he  was  the  man. 
Now,  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  extract 
which  I  have  marked  in  the  book  which  I  send 
te  him,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  say  where  it  comes 
from  till  it  is  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

“  Do  not  believe  that  I  am  inculcating  opinions,  tending 
to  disturb  tlie  peace  of  societ3-.  On  the  coutrarj’-  they  are 
the  principles  that  can  preserve  it.  It  is  more  dangerous 
for  tlie  laws  to  give  security  to  a  man,  disposed  to  commit 
outrages  on  the  persons  of  his  fellow-citizens,  than  to  au- 
tiiorize  those,  who  must  othorv’ise  meet  irreparable  injury, 
to  defend  themselves  at  every  hazard.  Men  of  emuicht 
talents  and  virtue,  on  whose  exertions,  in  perilous  times, 
tlie  honor  and  liappiness  of  their  country  must  depend,  will 
aiwaj's  be  liable  to  be  degraded  by  every  daring  miscreant, 
if  they  cannot  defend  themselves  from  personal  insult  and 
outrage.  Men  of  this  description  must  always  feel,  that  to 
Eubinii  to  degradation  and  dishonor  is  impossible.  Nor  is 
this  feeling  confined  to  men  of  that  eminent  grade.  We 
have  thousands  in  our  country  who  possess  this  spirit ;  and 
without  them  we  sliould  soon  deservedly  cease  to  exist  as  an 
faJdependent  nation.  I  respect  the  laws  of  my  country,  and 
revere  tlie  precepts  of  our  holy  religion  ;  I  should  shudder 
at  shedding  human  blood ;  I  would  practice  moderation  and 
fcrrbcarance,  to  avoid  so  terrible  a  calamity,  yet,  should  I 
ever  be  driven  to  that  impassable  point,  where  degradation 
aad  disgrace  begin,  may  this  arm  shrink  palsied  from  its 
socket  if  I  fail  to  defend  my  own  honor !” 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Who  uttered  that  sentiment.? 
It  is  the  sentiment  of  a  genlleman  whose  speeches 
have  always  commended  him  to  me.  It  is  a  sen- 1 
timeht  worthy  of  the  ancient  days  of  Boston  when 
Dexter  spoke.  This  is  a  northern  man  speaking; 
£Bid  I  adopt  his  language.  1  say  with  him  that, 
vrlien  things“  tend  to  thatimpassable  point  where 
degradation  and  disgrace  begin,  may  my  arm 
riiriak  palsied  frem  its  socket  if  I  fail  to  defend 
my  own  honor!  ” 


Sir,  that  sentiment  was  uttered  at  a  time  when 
clergymen^confined  themselves  to  the  pulpit,  and 
preached,  against  crime  and  vice;  when  they  did 
not  use  the  pulpit  as  a  recruiting  station  to  issue 
Sharpe’s  rifles,  and  to  mingle  in  all  the  hitter  strife 
of  the  forum  and  the  Agora.  It  was  uttered  when 
Boston  knew  how  to  respect  the  feelings  of  others. 
1  concur  in  all  that  is  said  by  Mr.  Dexter.  I 
deprecate  blood  and  violence.  I  will  not  utter 
all  that  my  heart  prompts  me  to  say,  for  fear  of 
encouraging  young  men ;  but  this  1  will  say  ,  that 
no  son  of  mina  should  ever  submit  to  insult 
without  satisfaction. 

At  this  point,  on  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Clay, 
the  honorable  Senator  yielded  the  floor,  and  the 
Senate  adjourned.  The  day  succeeding,  *Mr. 
Butler  continued: 

I  said  yesterday  that  my  friend,  my  represent¬ 
ative,  my  relative,  one  who  is- associated  with  me 
by  more  "ties  than  either  of  these — had  taken 
redress  in  his  own  hands — had  resorted  to  his 
own  mode  of  redress.  I  said  that  there  were  con¬ 
siderations  connected  with  the  occasion  which, 
though  they  could  nqt  justify  him  before  a  legal 
tribunal,  would  excuse  any  man  of  his  character 
and  position,  representing  such  constituents  as 
he  represented,  and  bound  in  some  measure  to 
sympathize  with  the  opinions  of  the  section  with 
which  he  is  associated.  It  was  impossible  that 
he  could  separate  himself  from  those  conclusions 
which  others  might  not  appreciate,  and  some  could 
not  understand.  But  I  say  that  gentleman  dare 
not — I  do  not  say  1  would  have  advised  him — 
but  in  his  estimation  he  could  not  go  home  and 
face  such  a  constituency  without  incurring  what 
is  the  worst  of  all  judgments-— the  judgment  of 
the  country  against  a  man  who  is  placed  as  a  sen¬ 
tinel  to  represent  it. 

If,  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings  and  the 
events  which  have  grown  out  of  the  speech  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Senator,  it'  shall  be  said 
that  Massachusetts  can  be  justified  by  falling 
back  on  an  opinion  which  will  justify  her  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives,  it  is,  I  must  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  say,  one  of  the  unfortunate  symptoms  of 
the  times  in  regard  to  which  we  have  no  com¬ 
mon  tribunal  to  decide  between  us.  Sir,  it  seems 
to  indicate  a  crisis  when  the  opinion  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  one  portion  of  the  Confederacy  ap¬ 
plauds  one  whilst  it  is  ready  to  consume  and  put 
to  the  stake  another.  We  have  a.lways  supposed 
that  public  opinion  would  he  right;  and  sir,  I 
distinguish  public  opinion  very  much  from  popu¬ 
lar  prejudice.  Popular  prejudice  is  that  which 
would  consume  in  ignorance  to-day,  what  it 
would  repent  of  to-morrow.  Public  opinion  is 
the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  community,  not 
formed  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  It 
is  not  the  sentiment  of  an  irresponsible  multi¬ 
tude;  it  is  not  the  sentiment  of  an  ex  parte  decis¬ 
ion;  it  is  not  the  judgment  which  can  find  its  way 
into  the  history  of  the  country,  or  which  posterity 
will  adopt  as  that  which  ought  to  be  pronounced 
on  the  occasion.  Public  opinion  is  the  highest, 
the  gravest,  the  most  solemn  judgment  to  which 
any  of  us  can  defer.  I  would  not  give  one  cent 
for  what  is  called  public  opinion,  if  it  depended 
upon  ex  parte  views  of  any  subject.  And  1  say 
that  the  resolutions  which  have  been  sent  here 


from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  are  not  j 
onlj^  ex/^parte,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear 
their  counselors  were  prejudice  and  malignity,  I 
even  giving  their  counsels  through  the  darkness  | 
of  ignorance.  I  do  not  mean  ignorance  so  far  as  ! 
regards  the  body  individually,  for  I  have  noJ 
doubt  it  is  intelligent  enough;  but  I  mean  ignor- 1 
anee,  so  far  as  regards  pronouncing  a  judgment  I 
without  understanding  the  facts  on  which  that ; 
judgment  ought  to  turn.  I  say  that  my  friend  j 
has  been  condemned  without  a  hearing.  He  has  ; 
been  condemned  by  a  judgment  which,  if  suffered  j 
to  go  into  history  uncontradicted,  unesamined,  | 
and  unrefuted,  would  consign  him  to  a  fate  which  i 
his  character  does  not  deserve,  and  shall  not 
receive  as  long  as  I  can  stand  here  as  his  friend  ' 
and  advocate.  I 

But,  sir,  before  I  approach  the  constitutional ! 
and  legal  view  of  these  resolutions,  I  must  acquit 
myself  of  the  duty  which  I  in  some  measure  as-  i 
sumed  yesterday  evening,  of  presenting  to  the  ■! 
public  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fracas,  ' 
as  it  is  termed,  or  the  assault,  on  the  Senator  from  1 
Massachusetts,  occurred.  | 

1  said  that  myiriend  and  relative  was  not  in  the  ! 
Senate  when  the  speech  was  being  delivered,  but  'I 
he  was  summoned  here,  as  I  have  learned  from  l! 
others.  He  was  excited  and  stung  by  the  street  j' 
rumors  and  the  street  commentaries,  and  by  the  'i 
conversations  in  the  parlors,  where  even  ladies  |' 
pronounced  a  judgment;  and,  sir,  woman  never  ‘ 
fails  to  pronounce  a  judgment  where  honor  is  i 
concerned,  and  it  is  always  in  favor  of  the  re-  ! 
dress  of  a  wrong.  I  would  trust  to  the  instinct ! 
of  woman  upon  subjects  of  this  kind.  He  could 
Bot  go  into  a  parlor,  or  drawing-room,  or  to  a 
'■dinner  party,  where  he  did  not  find  an  implied 
reproach  that  there  was  an  unmanly  submission  , 
to  an  insult  to  his  State  and  his  countrymen. ' 
Sir,  it  was  hard  for  any  man,  much  less -for  a! 

.  man  of  his  temperament,  to  bear  this.  | 

I  intended  to  reserve  a  commentary  which  ^^as  i 
at  once  made  on  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  i 
Massachusetts  as  the  most  important  part  of  my  | 
conclusion;  but  1  find  that  1  can  apply  it  at  no  I 
better  time  than  this.  I  allude  to  the  commentary 
which  was  pronounced  at  the  time;  not  when  a  I 
controversy  had  arisen;  not  when  it  was  supposed  'j 
that  the  temptations  of  an  adversary,  or  even  the  ! 
public  mind,  had  so  far  made  an  is.sue  that  he  was  ■ 
obliged  to  take  one  side  or  the  other;  but  it  was  ' 
pronounced  by  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  posi-  1 1 
tion,  a  sage,  a  patriot,  a  man  who  had  won  laurels  ;  | 
in  the  field,  and  justly  deserved  to  be  considered  ,| 
the  Nestor  of  the  Senate.  Sir,  the  remarks  made  j 
by  the  memlier  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cass]  struck  j 
me  as  the  most  consuming  piece  of  criticism ;  and  ' 
I  think,  taking  it  all  into  consideration,  it  would  > 
be  more  terrible  to  me  than  all  the  arguments  of 
an  advocate,  and  all  the  array  that  could  be  I 
brought  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  was  the  tes-  ' 
timony  of  Holuntary  justice.  ! 

“I  have  listened” — said  that  distinguished  ' 
gentleman,  [Mr.  Gass,]  who  had  worn  the  sword  : 
and  the  robes  of  the  Senate,  with  distinction  and  ' 
dignity — “with  equal  regret  and  surprise  to  the  jj 
speech  of  the  honoi-able  Senator  from  Massachu-  I 
setts.  Such  a  speech — ^tlie  most  un-American  | 
and  unpatriotic  that  ever  grated  on  ears  of  the  j 
members  of  this  high  body — as  I  hope  if^ver  to  i 
hear  again,  here  or  elsewhere.  But,  sir,  I  did  not  ij 


rise  to  make  any  comments  on  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  Senator,  open  as  it  is  to  the  highest 
censure  and  disapprobation.” 

I  am  aot  as  young  a  man  as  Mr.  Sumner,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  in  a  condition  to  defy  or  place 
myself  against  the  testimony  which  would  put 
into  operation  a  current  of  public  opinion,  such 
as  was  pronounced  by  the  honorable  Senator 
frohi  Michigan  in  his  place;  but,  sir,  l  ean  say, 
that,  widi  my  nature,  I  could  not  have  slept  that 
night  on  my  pillow  with  such  a  censure  and  such 
a  criticism  pronounced  in  the  Senate  of  tlie  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  I  should  have  been  ready  to  send  a 
message  to  malce  atonement  in  some  way.  I 
should  have  wiped  out,  as  far  as  1  could,  by  re¬ 
pentance  and  atonement,  the  unmanly  aggression 
and  insult  which  had  been  offered,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  highest  authority.  I  do  not 
uhdertake  to  say  what  was  the  opinion  of  that 
Senator,  but  I  can  quote  from  his  State  the  most 
con.suming  judgment  I  ever  heard  pronounced. 
The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  paragraph  to 
which  I  allude,  antt  in  others,  show  that  when 
the  effervescence  of  popular  prejudice  sliall  have 
subsided,  this  case  might  be  tried,  even  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  itself.  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  try  it 
there.  They  are  not  slaves  to  be  goverm  d  by 
fanatical  madness.  One  of  the  journals  there,  in 
a  remai-kably  well-written  article,  which  I  adopt, 
says: 

“  Charles  Sumner’s  recent  speeches  in  the  United  States 
Senate  have  not  in  any  respect  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a 
man,  as  a  debater,  or  as  a  statesman.  It  is  impossible, it 
seems  to  us,  for  any  fair-minded  man,  who  loves  trutli  and  re¬ 
gards  honor  and  decency,  to  read  those  effusions,  all  reak- 
ingwith  falsehoods,  bitterness  and  ivTath,  and  indecency, 
without  feeling  that  Massachusetts  has  been  disgraced  by 
au  unworthy  son  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  before  the  couu- 
try  and  in  the  face  of  tlie  world.  We  venture  the  assertion 
that  no  parallel  to  these  vituperative  outbursts  of  Sumner 
can  be  found  in  th(^*annals  of  Congress,  nor  in  the  records 
of  any  legislative  assembly  in  the  world.  Overpovverii^ 
passion,  madness  itself,  seems  to  have  bereft  him  of  his 
senses,  and  left  him  oblivious  of  truth  and  honor,  of  the 
courtesies  of  intelligent  and  dignified  debate,  and  of  the 
proprieties  of  civilized  life. 

VVe  do  not,  we  cannot,  use  terras  too  strong  in  relation 
to  tliis  matter.  It  is  not  the  character  of  Charles  Sumner 
alone  Uiat  is  involved.  The  fair  fame  of  Massachusetts 
suffers.  Whatever  may  have  been  tlie  political  errors  of 
Massachusetts,  she  has  ever,  heretofore,  been  represented 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  wc  might  also  say 
in  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives,  by  men,  statesmen — 
Webster,  Winthrop,  Everett,  Choate,  Davis,  and  Bates — 
who  know  their  rights,  aud  knowing  dared  to  maintain, 
and  inaiiitained  tltem  with  courtesy,  dignity,  and  ability,  in 
sucli  a  manner  as  to  command  the  respect  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  tlie  applairse  of  their  friends,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  their  countrymen.” 

I  knew  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  named,  and 
I  should  never  be  afraid  to  meet  them  in  debate 
anywhere,  because  with  them  I  should  never 
apprehend  the  assaults  of  calumny  and  slander. 
I  cannot  bo  reduced  to  such  an  issue  that  I  must 
discount  calumny  and  slander  by  the  language  of 
a  blackguard.  If  it  be  the  theory  of  gentlemen 
that  when  one  uses  language  in  debate  transcend¬ 
ing  the  sphere  prescribed  byproprietyandjuatiee, 
we  are  to  resort  to  the  same  mode  for  redress  and 
satisfaction,  1  am  a  non-combatant;  I  cannot  enter 
into  a  controversy  with  gentlemen  in  which  they 
are  to  bandy  words. 

These  remarks  are  not  without  their  direction. 
I  have  used  them  to  show  what  was  the  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  public  mind  at  the  time  when  the 
assault  was  committed.  MLr.  Bingham,  a  friend 


«f  Mr.  SuMKER  I  presume,  says  in  his  testimony 
that  on  hearing  die  speech  he  anticipated  some¬ 
thing.  It  was  the  general  impression  of  die 
whole  community  that  lie  deserved  receive  a 
chasdsemont;  or,  at  least,  that  ho  was  bound  to 
make  atonement  in  some  way  for  the  insults  and 
the  wantonness  of  his  insults  to  a  gentleman  (as 
I  hope  1  am)  then  absent.  This  was  the  common 
eentiment  pervading  the  public  mind  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  What  was  my  friend  to  do?  Sue  him?  Indict 
Jiim’?  If  dial  was  die  mode  in  which  he  intended 
to  lake  redress,  he  had  better  never  go  to  Soiuh 
Carolina  again.  Was  he  to  challenge  him  ? 
That  would  have  been  an  exliibilion  of  chivalry 
having  no  meaning.  Although  he  lias  bpen  tmon 
the  field,  both  in  open  war  and  in  a  private  alfair, 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  crisis  requiring 
it  again.  A  challenge  would  have  been  an  ad- 
.▼ertisemiuit  to  the  Avorld  of  his  courage,  wlioii 
there  was  not  a  probability  of  its  being  tried. 
He  would  have  made  himself  contcmpdble,  and  i 
perhaps  might  have  been  committed  to  die  peiii-  j 
tentinry  for  sending  a  challenge.  | 

Then,  what  course  was  left  to  him  to  pursue? ; 
.'Mr.  Sumner  had  opportunities  etlougli  to  nialte  i 
an  apology.  God  knows  I  could  not  have  resisted  i 
.tlie  admonitory  criticism  of  the  disUnguished  : 
.&nator  from  Michigan,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
-.jposing  authority  in  the  Senate.  He  paid  no 
regard  to  him,  and  for 'a  very  good  reason:  liis 
..^speech  was  written,  and  had  gone  out,  and  he 
could  not  contradict  what  he  had  sent  forth  to 
•the  public  witli  malice  aforethought. 

Well,  sir,  what  did  Mr.  Brooks  do?  It  is  said 
fxe  sought  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
It  is  the  lost  place  in  which  he  wished  to  seek 
him.  He  would  have  met  him  in  an  open  com¬ 
bat,  on  a  fiiir  field,  and  under  a  free  sky,  at  any 
time.  And  when  the  Legislature  of  Massacliu- 
.«etts  chooses  to  saytliat  his  conduct  is  cowardly, 
let  her  try  him  in  any  way  she  chooses.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

Sir,  a  man  who  occupies  a  place  in  the  Senate, 
•representing  a  great  Comnioiiweallh  like  Alassa- 
chusetts,  or  representing  any  State,  as  one  of  her 
Senators,  occupies  a  very  high  position,  from 
which  he  ciui  send  forth  to  the  pulilic  what  may 
affbet  the  character  of  almost  any  man,  except 
General  Washington,  or  some  one  upon  whose  i 
character  the  verdict  of  history  has  been  ren¬ 
dered.  Tlicre  is  scarcely  any  man  wliocan  witli-  j 
stand  the  slander  which  may  be  pronounced  from  ' 
the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  United  Stales.  For  • 
this  reason  I  would  never  took,  and  I  never  have  , 
looked,  beyond  the  public  position  of  a  member  ! 
here,  to  go  into  his  private  and  pi;rsonal  ehartic-  i 
ter.  1  would  not  do  it,  because  by  so  doing  I  | 
should  do  a  wrong  which  I  could  not  redress,  j 
Even  a  word  cscAping  my  tongue  in  this  Cham-  j 
ber,  as  a  Senator,  might  go  far  to  injure  a  man  1 
where  he  could  not  correct  It.  We  are  in  a  position  i 
which  requires  high  considerations  for  the  rogu-  ^ 
lation  of  our  conduct.  1  agree  thoroughly  with  i 
General  Jackson,  that  the  slanderer  wlio  involves  ! 
third  persons  in  difficulty  and  dtiJiger,  is  an  in-  I 
.eendiary,  against  whom  we  should  guard  more  | 
tliari  any  one  else,  in  a  parliamentary  point  of, 
view.  1  will  quote  General  Jackson’s  languiige.  1 
He  said:  “  Over  the  doors  of  each  House  of  Con-  | 
gress,  in  letter.'*  of  gold,  should  he  inscribed  the  j 
words,  ‘  The  Slanderer  is  worse  tliau  the  Mur-  j 


iderer.’,”  A  single  murder  is  horrible.  It  may 
I  take  a  single  individual  from  society.  But  when 
I  look  at  the  mischievous  influence  of  slander,  I 
1  find  that  it  pervades  a  whole  community;  makes 
war  in  society;  ^ets  family  against  family,  indi¬ 
vidual  against  individual;  section  against  section. 
It  is  the  most  cowardly  mode  in  which  a  war 
1  can  be  conducted. 

1  Willi  the  state  of  opinion  to  which  I  have  ab 
eluded  prevailing,  what  did  Mr.  Brooks  do?  Of 
course  he  did  not  undertake  .  to  challenge  Mr. 

;  SttMNERto  a  fist  fight,  or  a  stick  fight,  or  any  other 
.  kind  of  fight.  He  tliouglit  AIi;.  Sumner  deserved 
I  a  castigation,  and  he  undertook  to  give  it  to  liim 
[according  to  the  old-fashionetj  notion,  by  ctining 
I  him.  I  have  not  heard  Air.  Brooks  detail  tho 
;  circumstances.  I  have  not  conversed  with  him 
j  in  regard  to  the  matter;  I  take  my  information 
;  from  the  puiilishcd  testimony.  Air.  Brooks,,  not 
finding  him  anywhere  eJac,  came  to  him  while 
I  he  was  silting  in  his  seat  here,  after  the  Senate 
I  had  adjourned.  He  came  to  him  in  front — difler- 
;  ent  from  the  statement  made 'to  the  Massachusetts 
.  Legislature.  He  was  half  a  minute  in  his  proem 
j  or  explanation.  He  said:  “  Mr.  Sumner,  I  have 
:  read  your  speech.  I  have  read  it  carefully,  with 
'  as  much  consideration,  and  forbearance,  and  fair* 

I  ness  as  1  could ;  but,  sir,  I  have  come  to  punish 
:  you  now  for  tlie  contents  of  that  speech,  wjiich 
j  IS  a  libel  on  my  State,  and  on  a  gray-haired  id* 
ative.” 

i  Instinct  would  have  prompted  most  men  to 
■  rise  immediately.  Mr.  Sumner  did  rise.  In 
i  the  act  of  rising,  Mr.  Brooks  struck  him  across 
the  face— not,  as  has  been  represented,  over  his 
I  head,  for  that  is  not  the  truth,  nor  is  it  borne  out 
by  the  testimony.  Gn  the  second  stroke  the  cant 
broke.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Brooks  to 
;  have  incurred  all  tlie  cpitliets  which  have  been 
used  in  regard  to  an  assas.sin-like  and  bludgeon 
attack,  by  the  mere  accident  of  having  a  foolish. 
! slick,  which  broke.  It  broke  again;  and  it  was 
not,  as  I  understand,  until  it  came  very  near  the 
“handle,  that  he  inflicted  blows  wiiicli  he  would 
not  have  inflicted  if  he  had  an  ordin.ary  weapon 
of  a  kind  which  would  liavc  been  a  security 
against  breaking.  His  design  was  to  whip  hinii 
but  the  slick  broke,  and  tlial  has  brought  upoH 
.  him  these  iinputaiioiis. 

i  It  has  gone  through  (he  country  that  Mr. 

;  Brooks  struck  him  after  he  wa.s  pid.strate  on  the 
floor.  None  who  know  this  young  man  could 
'  entertain  .such  an  idea.  1  have  known  him  from 
childhood.  I  used  to  have  some  control  over hiinj 
hut  the  scholar  has  become  the  master,  and  I  sup- 
•  pose  he  would  not  care  much  about  my  advica 
,  now.  By*un  liereditary  tie  our  families  are  moro 
!  closely  united  than  any  two  with  whom  I  liavo 
I  been  acquainted.  Eku  that  is  far  apart  from  dm 
question.  Independent  of  lii.s  filial  feeling.s  for 
me,  aiid  his  regard  for  me  as  lii.s  constituent  and 
Senator,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  jiereonal  feeling 
of  regard  for  myself  individually  infiuenced  him. 
j  He  approached  that  man  wiili  no  other  purpos# 
tlian  to  disgrace  him  as  far  as  he  could;  but  the 
'  stick  broke.  After  it  broke  he  wis  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  necessity — a  contingency  not  iijipro- 
,  liended  at  all  in  tlic  original  inception  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  tlic  assault.  Notwiilisumding 
all  that  has  been  .said  of  bis  brutality,  he  is  one 
I  of  the  bcsticuipercd  fellows  1  ever  knew— tmpetu- 
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ous,  no  doubt,  and  quick  in  resentment,  but  he 
did  not  intend  what  has  been  assigned  to  him. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  on  apost 
billum  examination,  what  is  it?  A  fight  in  tl>e 
Senate  Chamber,  resulting  in  two  flesh  wounds, 
which  ought  not  to  have  detained  him  from  the 
Senate.  Being  rather  a  handsome  man,  perhaps 
he  would  not  like  to  expose  himself  by  making 
his  appearance  for  some  time;  but  if  he  had  been 
in  the  Army,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  go  to  the  field  the  next  day;  and  he-  would 
deserve  to  be  cashiered  if  he  did  not  go.  What 
does  his  physician  say  ?  He  says  that  there  were 
but  two  flesh  wounds;  that  he  never  had  a  fever 
while  under  his  care  and  attendance,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  come  into  the  Senate  the  next  day, 
but  for  his  advice;  and  his  advice  was,  that  he 
should  not  come  into  the  Senate,  because  it  would 
aggravate  the  excitement  already  too  high.  He 
did  not  recommend  him  not  to  go  into  the  com¬ 
mittee  room  to  be  examined  on  the  ground  that 
his  wounds  had  enfeebled  him,  but  for  other  con¬ 
siderations,  because  it  might  aggravate  the  excite¬ 
ment  already  prevailing  to  an  extent  which  might 
lead  to  mischievous  consequences. 

This,  then,  is  the  mode  of  redress  to  which 
Mr.  Brooks  resorted.  I  do  not  say  what  I  should 
have  advised  him  to  do,  but  perhaps  it  was  for¬ 
tunate  that  I  was  absent  in  one  respect,  for  I 
certainly  should  not  have  submitted  to  that  in¬ 
sult.  Possibly  it  might  not  have  been  oifered  if 
I  were  present,  though  I  do  not  know  the  fact, 
because  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  would  be  the 
course  of  one  of  those  persons  who  have  a  way 
of  fabricating  speeches.  Perhaps,  being  in  his 
speech ,  he  would  have  had  to  read  it;  but  I  think 
It  possible  that  on  the  appeal  which  I  would  have 
made  on  my  discretion,  his  friends  might  have 
induced  him  to  reform  it  in  some  way  so  as  to 
conform  at  least  to  the  requirements  of  common 
decency  in  public  opinion.  If  he  had  not  done 
so,  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  been  my 
course. 

For  this  transaction,  as  I  have  detailed  it,  and 
without  the  intelligence  which  I  have  detailed  1 
being  before  them,  the  Legislature  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  have  sent  their  resolutions  here.  These ! 
resolutions  are  without  a  precedent  in  the  history  j 
of  this  country.  I  hope  other  Senators  will  speak 
to  them,  for  they  are  not  only  an  insult  to  South  j 
Carolina  and  her  representatives  in  Congress,  but  I 
I  think  they  assail  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  ' 
Before  commenting  on  them,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  allude  to  the  first  precedent  of  a  congressional , 
fight,  which  was  between  two  members  from  ' 
New  England.  j 

This  aflair  is  said  to  be  an  evidence  of  southern'  ' 
violence  and  southern  ruffianism.  Some  papers 
speak  of  the  bowie-knife  and  the  revolver  of 
fioulhern  ^blackguards.  Why,  sir,  the  first  fight 
which  took  place  in  Congress  was  between  Mat¬ 
thew  Lyon  and  Roger  Griswold,  from  Connec- 
Ucut.  Our  ancestors  in  those  days  looked  upon  a 
fight  with  very  little  of  the  importance  which  is  | 
now  attached  to  it.  They  said  it  was  so  unim-  I 
portant,  that  they  were  vexed  that  so  much  of  the  \ 
Ume  of  the  House  was  occupied  in  considering  it.  i 

It  seems  that  Matthew  Lyon,  originally  an 
officer  in  the  Army,  had  been  cashiered  and 
awarded  a  wooden  sword.  He  then  lived  in  Con- ! 
necUQjit.  At  that  time,  and  at  this,  too,  in  Con-  L 
# 


necticut,  there  was  a  pretty  pressing  opinion 
against  a  low  man,  and  he  could  not  stand  it.  He 
had  to  move  over  into 'Vermont,  a  new  State,  then 
the  frontier  of  the  country.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Vermont.  He  was 
one  of  the  Democrats.  I  suppose  he  was  one  of 
the  Red  Republicans  of  that  day  against  John 
Adams’s  administration.  Was  he  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  FOOT.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  It  was  before  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  taught  school  there,  and  Lyon  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  kind  of  apostle  of  liberty  and  De¬ 
mocracy.  Not  satisfied  with  instructing  the 
people  of  Vermont,  he  went  to  Mr.  Griswold  of 
Connecticut;  stood  behind  his  seat  and  told  him, 
“  Sir,  you  do  not  represent  Connecticut  correctly; 
I  know  these  people;  they  are  mean  people;  they 
will  take  ^,000  as  soon  as  ^9,000  for  a  salary.’’ 
Griswold  stood  it  for  a  great  while.  Finally 
Lyon  said,  “  I  will  go  over  to  Connecticut;  I 
Will  talk  to  these  people,  and  I  will  hove  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  them;  I  w'ill  show  whether  you 
ought  to  occupy  your  seat  or  not.”  Griswold 
said,  ‘ '  I  hope  you  will  not  go  with  your  wooden 
sword.”  He  repeated  this  twice;  and  after  some¬ 
body  suggested  to  Lyon  that  the  third  time  was 
too  much,  he  spit  in  Griswold’s  face.  A  great 
hubbub  was  raised,  and  Lyon  was  brought  up,  I 
suppose,  to  his  perfect  delight,  to  be  tried  as  lo 
w'hether  he  should  be  expelled  from  the  llouse 
of  Representatives  or  not.  Oh  the  following  day, 
Griswold  involved  himself  in  a  difficulty  wilhotit 
any  consideration.  He  took  a  good  hickory 
stick  and  went  to  Lyon.  He  did  not  give  him 
any  notice  at  all.  They  fought  with  hickory 
sticks,  and  spit-boxes,  and  tongs,  all  over  th« 
House  of  Representatives,  while  the  House  was 
in  session.  Our  hardy  ancestors  at  that  time  did 
not  think  a  fight  of  so  much  importance  that  they 
should  take  it  into  serious  consideration.  They 
said,  let  them  both  go.  They  refused  to  expel 
either  of  them. 

"When  Mr.  Randolph  struck  Mr.  Allsline,  lliO 
matter  was  brought  before  the  House;  but  none 
of  these  things  were  considered  of  a  sufficient 
magnitude  to  invoke  the  high  function  of  a  Legis- 
lature  sending  its  missive  to  Congress  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  Massachusetts  is  the  first  to  set  the 
example.  She  has  not  only  administered  a  rep¬ 
rimand  to  Mr.  Brooks  without  any  evidence;  she 
has  not  only  assumed  to  pronounce  judgment 
before  hearing  the  evidence,  like  a  judge  passing 
sentence  on  a  criminal  before  hearing  his  defense: 
but  she  has  undertaken  indiscriminately  to  say, 
that  she  demands  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  her  behests  in  regard  to  what 
she  considers  to  be  an  outrage  upon  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  Senate. 

Can  anything  be  more  insulting  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  than  the  spectacle  of 
a  State  sending  down  a  message  to  its  “failhftil 
Commons” — a  message  that  they  are  to  pro¬ 
nounce  this  or  that  judgment?  Are  we  to  submit 
to  this?  I  did  not  wish  to  make  the  contest;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  these  resolutions,  in  the  terms 
they  import,  ought  not  to  have  been  received  by 
the  Senate. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  in¬ 
dicted  as  Mr.  Brooks  has  been  by  an  ex  ptrU 
accusation,  without  evidence,  without  even  the 
finding  of  a  grand  jury,  what  is  his  position  ?  If 
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his  case  could  go  before  any  impartial  tribunal, 
and  1  could  employ  counsel  such  as  1  would  se¬ 
lect,  probably  I  would  choose  my  friend  from 
California,  [Mr.  Weller,]  who  lives  in  a  free 
State,  who  is  an  impartial  man,  an  advocate,  a 
gentleman,  a  man  of  honor  and  courage. 

If  a  civil  action  were  brought  by  Mr.  Sumner 
against  Mr.  Brooks  for  assault  and  battery,  I 
pledge  myself  that,  with  all  the  resources  he  could 
bring  to  his  command,  he  would  be  able  to  reduce 
the  verdict  to  a  penny  damages.  What  would  be 
the  state  of  the  pleadings.^  Mr.  Brooks  struck 
Mr.  Sumner,  would  be  the  allegation.  It  would 
be  admitted  that  he  struck  him,  and  inflicted  two 
flesh  wounds.  Mr.  Sumner  would  reply,  “  I  am 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States;  and  although  the 
Senate  was  not  in  session,  I  was  in  that  sacred 
temple,  and  my  character  is  so  sacred  under  the 
privileges  of  the  Senate,  that  1  am  not  to  be 
assailed.”  What  would  Mr.  Brooks’s  counsel 
rejoin.!*  The  rejoinder  would  be,  ”  Sir,  you  had 
rofaned  and  disgraced  the  seat  you  occupied, 
efore  you  were  struck.” 

Then  the  question  would  be,  what  is  this  priv¬ 
ilege  so  much  spoken  of— freedom  of  debate.!* 
The  court  would  examine  the  question,  whether 
what  was  said  was  privileged  within  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  or  whether  it  was  a  libel.  If  it  should 
be  pronounced  to  be  a  libel,  and  I  w'cre  the  judge 
before  whom  an  action  were  brought — if  a  man 
brought  before  me  could  show  that  another  in¬ 
sulted  his  mother,  or  his  father,  or  his  sister,  or 
himself,  or  his  country,  I  would  say  to  the  man 
who  inflicted  the  blow,  “  My  duty  is  to  fine  you; 
you  are  not  justified  by  the  law;  but  it  is  my 
privilege  to  say  that,  whilst  I  will  enforce  the  law 
and  maintain  its  dignity,  I  shall  fine  you  as  small 
a  sum  as  I  possibly  can  within  my  discretion.” 

Now  let  me  state  the  testimony  in  such  an 
action.  It  would  be  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Sumner  rose 
in  his  seat,  and  pronounced  what  northern  papers 
themselves  say  is  an  unparalleled  insult,  not  only 
to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  but  to  her  absent 
Senator.  It  is  one  for  which  I  cannot  account. 

I  ought  to  thank  one  of  the  Boston  editors — I 
think  the  editor  of  the  Courier — for  a  beautiful, 
perhaps  an  undeserved  compliment,  which  he  has 
paid  to  my  speech.  I  ought  to  thank  him  here 
publicly,  as  one  who  has  independence  enough 
to  express  his  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  tide 
prevailing  in  his  part  of  the  country.  In  my 
absence,  language  was  used  of  me  which,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  no  one  who  knew  me  believed.  I 
might  put  that  question  to  the  Senator’s  colleague. 

I  know  nothing  against  either  of  the  Senators 
from  Massachusetts  personally  or  privately.  I  j 
dare  say,  as  neighbors  and  individuals,  I  should 
not  have  the  least  right  to  complain  of  their  judg¬ 
ment  outside  of  the  influences  which  operate 
upon  them  publicly  and  politically.  They  have 
no  right  here  to  attack  any  man’s  private  char¬ 
acter.  I  never  transgressed  the  limits  of  propri¬ 
ety  to  reach  over  and  look  at  any  man ’s  private 
character.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything 
against  Mr.  Sumner’s  private  character;  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Here,  in  his 
place,  in  colore  officii,  as  a  Senator  from  Massa- 1 
chusetts,  he  undertook  to  traduce  and  calumniate 
the  revolutionary  history  of  South  Carolina,  and  i 
to  make  remarks  in  regard  to  one  of  her  Senators  j 


on  this  floor,  a  coequal  with  him,  to  which  no 
one  could  have  submitted.  It  happens  that  that 
Senator  was  the  constituent  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  was  his  friend. 
That  friend,  finding  that  his  own  blood  was  in¬ 
sulted  by  an  insult  to  his  absent  relative,  was 
goaded  on  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances  to 
take  some  measure  of  revenge.  As  I  said  yester¬ 
day,  surely  under  such  circumstances  much  is  to 
be  pardoned  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  acting  under 
such  motives. 

With  these  remarks  I  dismiss  the  resolutions 
of  Massachusetts,  hoping  that  somebody  else 
besides  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  say 
something  of  them,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  identify 
myself  too  much  with  them  as  a  personal  matter. 
I  Lave  attempted  to  keep  aloof  from  that. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  his  speech, 
mrade  one  or  two  allusions  which  I  must  inci- 

I  dentally  notice  to  show  how  erroneous  he  is 
i  whenever  he  touches  any  subject.  He  says  1 
'  indulged  in  licentious  abuse  of  the  people  of  Kan- 
!  sas.  When  he  speaks  of  the  people  of  Kansas 

I I  suppose  he  means  those  who  were  sent  there 
'  by  the  aid  societies.  I  oresume  he  considers 
1  nobody  as  the  people  of  Kansas  except  those 
i  who  have  the  impression  upon  them  of  the  people 

whom  he  designates  to  choose  and  comprehend 
within  the  term,  “  people  of  Kansas.”  He  has 
no  regard  for  the  people  of  Kentucky,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  of  Iowa,  of  Virginia,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  may  have  gone  into  that  Territory,  but  he 
says  I  have  abused. its  people.  I  never  did  abuse 
them.  I  did  say  that  the  man  who  came  here 
witli  the  so-called  petition  of  Kansas  in  his  hands 
without  signatures,  was  attempting  to  come  into 
the  fold  of  this  Federal  Government  by  a  fraud. 
I  did  not  use  as  strong  an  expre.ssion  as  my  friend 
from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Benjamin,]  my  friend  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Mason,]  and  others.  I  did  not 
say  that  the  petition  was  a  forgery.  I  denounced 
it  as  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the' Senate  to  print 
a  paper  of  that  kind,  or  to  give  it  the  dignity 
of  a  paper  coming  from  a  State.  This  is  all  that 
I  said.  I  did  not  abuse  the  people.  But  what 
does  Mr.  Sumner  say  of  the  portion,  my  portion, 
if  he  chooses  to  call  them  so,  though  I  do  not 
wish  so  to  characterize  them,  of  the  people  of 
Kansas?  He  speaks  of  them  as  ”  hirelings,  picked 
from  the  drunken  spew  and  vomit  of  an  uneasy 
civilization — in  the  form  of  men — 

“  ‘  Ay,  in  tlio  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 

As  houiidri  .'ind  gr.-iyliouiidH,  inongndu,  sp.iniels,  curs, 
Sliouglis,  vvuter-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  called 
All  by  tlic  name  of  dogs.’  ” 

Sir,  he  could  not  have  provoked  me  in  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  controversy  to  say  that.  I  have  no  doubt 
many  worthy  individuals  have  gone  there  under 
the  influence  of  aid  societies;  1  have  not  com¬ 
pared  them,  as  the  Senator  has  those  who  have 
gone  tliere  from  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  the  genus  of  wolves,  dogs,  and  hirelings 
from  the  spew  of  an  uneasy  civilization.  All  are 
dogs,  in  his  estimation,  that  do  not  come  under 
the  impression  of  his  indorsement.  This  is  lan¬ 
guage  which  1  could  not  use  of  any  set  of  men  with 
whom  I  was  not  acquainted.  If  I  were  to  settle 
in  Kansas  to-morrow  among  those  very  people,  I 
think  it  probable  that  I  should  be  on  good  terms 
with  them;  for  I  have  never  had  a  dispute  with  a 
[neighbor.  I  do  not  think  these  people  would 
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aisturb  me.  But  what  think  you  of  this  denun¬ 
ciation — this  rlietorical  bombardment  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  a  class  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  as  honorable  and  brave  a  set  of  men,  I 
doubt  not,  as  any  other,  though,  jDerhaps,  reck¬ 
less  to  some  extent.  1  regret  the  issue  pending 
ill  Kansas.  I  said  before,  and  now  repeat,  that 
the  very  last  fate  to  which  this  country  should 
be  reduced,  would  be  to  commit  the  arbitrament 
of  great  questions  to  the  i.ssue  of  the  sword  in 
the  hands  of  youth  willing  to  contend  and  pleased  , 
with  the  pride  of  engaging  in  arms,  and  having 
b^stftwed  on  them  all  the  fascination  which  can 
be  imparted  by  danger  and  trial. 

Mr.  Butler  then  goes  on  to  show  Mr.  Sumner 
guilty  of  what  bears  a  very,  close  similitude  to  an 
mlenLional  misunderstanding  in  charging  him  (Mr. 
Butler)  with  saying  that  the  peojile  of  Kansas 
should  be  disarmed;  and  also  shows  up  Mr. 
Sumner’s  —  now  notorious  —  imitation  of  the 
apostrophe  of  Demosthenes,  which  he  admits  is 
a  remarkable  imitation,  and  is  the  best  part  of 
liis  (Mr.  Sumner’s)  speech.  He  closes  with  the 
following  scathing  peroration: 

Mr.  President,  I  have  convicted  the  Senator  of 
making  a  speech  which  was  not  in  response  to 
anything  1  said.  I  have  convicted  him  of  such 
historical  errors  as  no  man  can  mistake.  I  have 


“  There  was  no  extravagance  of  the  ancient  parliamcnt- 
ar}'  debate  which  lie  did  not  repeat;  nor  was  there  any  pos¬ 
sible  deviation  from  truth  which  he  did  not  make,  with  bo 
much  of  passion,  I  am  glad  to  add,  as  to  save  him  from  the 
suspicion  of  inteutioual  aberration.” 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  been  an  imita¬ 
tor  in  my  life.  Those  who  know  me  best  say 
that  I  am  rather  swi  generis.  I  never  borrow  from 
Demosthenes,  and  palm  it  off  as  my  own.  As  for 
my  deviation  from  the  truth,  let  me  ask,  did  lie 
I  tell  the  truth  when  he  quoted  the  constitution  of 
'  South  Carolina,  and  there  was  no  such  clause  in 
it  as  he  stated?  Did  he  tell  the  trutli  when  ho 
undertook  to  say,  that  her  imbecility  was  shame¬ 
ful  during  the  Revolution?  I  have  shown  Llint 
she  absolutely  sent  bread  to  Massachusetts.  Did 
he  tell  the  truth  when  he  meant  to  impute  to  me 
I  what  he  has  charged  here?  I  retort  upon  him 
everything  that  follows. 

I  retort  on  him  the  very  language  which  lie 
[applies  to  me.  He  accused  me  of  such  a  pro- 
!  clivit3r  to  error  that  I  could  not  conform  to  the 
line  of  truth,  or  was  continually  deviating  from 
it.  I  have  convicted  him  before  the  Senate,  by 
the  evidence  which  I  have  adduced,  of  calum¬ 
niating  the  history  and  character  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  of  misrepresenting  her  constiiulion. 
He  has  done  this,  not  in  response  to  anylliing 
1  had  said,  or  anything  which  was  legitimalely 
connected  with  the  debate.  He  has  underlaken 
to  charge  me  with  ignorance  of  the  law  anil  the 


convicted  him  of  making  allegations  against  me 
of  being  ignorant  of  law  and  of  Constitutions,  and 
yet  when  he  undertook  to  quote  and  expound  the 
constitution  of  South  Carolina,  I  have  shown  that 
he  either  never  read  that  constitution,  or  he  could 
not  understand  it,  or,  if  he  did  understand  it,  he 
willfully  misrepresented  it.  He  has  been  guilty^ 
of  the  siippressio  veri  and  the  siiggestio  Jalsi.  He 
•annol  escape  from  these  propi'sitions. 

1  have  a  copy  of  the  Senator’s  speech  before 
me,  and  now  1  am  going  to  turn  his  gun  upon 
him.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  see  if  I  do  not  turn  it 
upon  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  me  to 
HJiply  the  apposite  quotation  of  which  I  have 
often  made  use:  , 

“  Mutatn  nomine,  de  te 
Tabula  iiarratur.” 

Here  is  what  he  says  of  me: 

“  With  regret  I  coine  again  upon  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Bcti.er,]  wlio,  omnipresent  in  lliis  debate” 

Why,  sir,  I  have  counted  the  Congressional 
Globe,  and  my  remarks  make  but  twelve  pages, 
while  liis  are  thirty -two.  I  have  not  gone  into 
the  subject  at  as  great  length  as  my  friends  from 
Alabama,  [Mr.  Clay,]  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,] 
and  others.  My  speeches  all  put  together  on 
this  subject  are  but  twelve  pages,  and  his  arc  thir¬ 
ty-two;  while  those  of  his  coadjutors  amount,  I 
suppose,  to  a  hundred  more.  Yet  he  said  1  was 
omnipresent  in  this  debate  1  I  will  not  say  that 
he  is  omnipresent  in  this  debate,  but  he  is  omni¬ 
present  everywhere  out  of  the  debate.  He  say’^s 
tliat  I  “  overflowed  with  rage  at  the  simple  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Kansas  had  applied  for  admission  as 
a  State,  and,  with  incoherent  phrases,  discharged 
me  loose  expectoration  of  his  speech,  now  upon 
her  representatives,  and  then  upon  her  people.” 
I  said  it  was  a  fraud,  and  the  Senate  said  so. 
Why  did  he  single  me  out?  Again,  alluding  to 
ttie,  he  said: 


!  Constitution,  which  is  perfectly  indepenileal  of 
I  liis  arbitrary  dictutn — the  dictum,  allow  me  to  sny, 

I  of  a  man  who  has  never  conducted  a  great  law 
j  case  in  this  country.  I  believe  no  one  would  buy 
an  estate  worth  $,10,000  upon  his  opinion  of  the 
I  title.  1  would  not  engage  him  to  conduct  a  cause, 

!  not  that  he  is  not  a  clear  man,  but  I  would  not 
I  trust  him  as  a  lawyer.  And  yet  he  undertukea  to 
j  be  my  judge.  Wliat  right  has  he  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  me  as  a  lawyer?  I  am  reduced  to  a 
I  pretty  predicament  at  this  timi5  of  life,  if  1  am  ta 
[be  subjected  to  such  a  judgment!  It  is  a  jmlg- 
ment  about  which  I  care  liule;  and  1  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  any  man  would  give  fifty  dollars  for  it  even 
in  Massachusetts. 

“He  cannot  ope  liis  moutli  but  out  tliero  flie.sa  bliiiulci.” 

I  sincerely  hope  that  what  he  has  said  is  a 
blunder.  I  do  not  know  but  that  he  may  have 
thought  he  would  escape  scrutiny  and  ox(K>.siire. 
I  hope  that,  when  he  opened  his  moutli  and  said 
what  he  did  in  reference  to  these  matters,  it  wn.s 
a  blunder.  He  said  of  me,  “  the  Senator  fouclies 
j  nothing  which  he  does  not  disfigure.”  I  can  sny 
I  of  him  he  has  touched  nothing  which  he  lias  not 
j  misrepresented,  except  it  be  in  his  general  decla- 
I  maiion,  and  there  is  no  detecting  a  man  in  ihat;  it 
j  is  a  matter  of  taste.  I  appreciate  higlily  the  com- 
Iplimcnt  I  received  this  morning  in  the  Boslon 
I  Courier  as  to  the  merit  of  my  speech.  Tlie 
Senator  says  of  me,  that  “the  Senator  loiichea 
nothing  which  he  does  not  disfigure— with  error 
sometimes  of  principle,  sometimes  of  fact.”  1 
apply  this  to  him  with  this  exception:  1  say  error 
nearly  always  of  principle,  sometimes  of  fact.  1 
leave  the  Senate  to  decide  between  us  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  Again  he  said  of  me: 

“  lie  sliows  mi  incapacity  of  accuracy,  whclber  ia  .slating 
the  Constitution  or  in  stating  the  law — wlietlier  in  the  je- 
taiis  of  statistics  or  Uie  diversions  of  scholarship.” 

I  shall  not  compete  with  him  in  scholarship 
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for  I  should  be  vulnerable  there;  but  “  men  who 
live  in  glass  houses  should  never  throw  stones.” 
Of  all  the  things  which  that  Senator  ventured  to 
do,  I  think  he  exposed  his  house  most  when  he 
made  that  assertion,  with  the  detection  which  I 
have  fixed  upon  him  of  error,  injustice,  and  ma¬ 
lignity.  It  is  nailed  upon  him,  and  he  cannot 
get  rid  of  it.  I  care  not  how  far  fanaticism  may 
undertake  to  influence  the  judgment  of  public 
opinion,  it  cannot  alter  the  truth.’  Truth  is 
sometimes  slow  in  making  its  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  but,  when  made,  it  is  evidence  which 
reduces  a  belief  that  cannot  be  resisted.  That 
elief  will  grow  out  of  my  statements,  my  re¬ 
marks,  and  my  references,  and  is  just  as  certain 
as  the  truth  of  the  evidence,  and  he  cannotescape 
from  it. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  detained  the  Senate  much 
langer  than  I  wished.  'When  I  gave  notice  that 
1  should  speak  to  the  resolutions  of  Massachu- 
setls,  it  was  with  perfect  confidence  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  be  in  his  seat.  Finding  that  these 
resolutions  were  not  here,  on  Monday  last  I  gave 
notice  that  I  should  speak  on  Thursday,  still  con¬ 
fident  that  he  would  be  here.?  Yesterday,  having 
heard  that  perhaps  he  would  not  be  present,  I 
inquired  in  as  delicate  a  manner  as  I  could  when 
he  would  be  here?  Although  our  relations  are  not 
friendly,  I  did  not  wish  to  assume  a  position 
which  would  be  even  apparently  inconsistent 
with  fair  chivalry  and  bearing.  I  inquired 
whether  he  would  be  in  the  Senate  within  afort- 
night,  and,  if  so,  I  said  I  would  postpone  my  re¬ 
marks.  Finding  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  go, 
in  a  few  days,  to  Massachusetts,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  return  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  I  could  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass. 
I  have  slated  these  facts  to  show  that  I  do  not 
stand  here  taking  advantage  of  his  absence.  I  was 
willing  to  wait  any  reasonable  time,  but  I  could 
not  allow  error  to  prevail  longer  in  relation  to 
my  State,  my  friend,  or  myself.  This  is  my 
position. 

Sir,  if  there  is  any  one  individual  who  more 
tlian  another  regrets  the  occasion  on  which  I 
have  spoken,  it  is  myself.  I  have  no  temper  for 


strife.  I  am  passing  through  the  last  chapter  of 
my  public  life,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  identify  my 
name  with  anything  like  a  personal  controversy. 
I  have  never  sought  it.  When  the  question  comes 
to  be  examined  and  solved.  Who  was  the  aggress¬ 
or?  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  not  I  on  any 
occasion.  I  admit  that  I  have  three  peculiarities 
of  manner — impatience,  excitability,  and  perhaps 
absent-mindedness.  They  are  peculiarities  which 
have  followed  me  from  the  cradle.  But,  sir,  I 
hope  I  have  never  known  the  time  when  reason 
and  repentance  would  not  suppress  even  m  t^n- 
porary  injustice.  If  injustice  is  done  tomeybr 
a  wrong  or  insult  ofliered,  I  never  stop  to  parley 
in  words.  I  ask  justice,  and  if  it  is  not  given, 
I  never  would  be  in  the  wrong  if  I  could  help 
myself;  but  when  I  am  in  the  right  I  do  not  think 
any  man  can  blame  me  for  vindicating  my  princi¬ 
ples. 

Now,  sir,  I  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  tills 
country.  I  appeal  to  the  lessons  which  its  grave 
history  inculcates.  I  appeal  to  the  position  which 
it  occupies  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  high  responsibilities  which  now  rest 
on  this  Confederacy,  notto  allow  itto  be  dissolved 
in  blood.  If  we  are  to  separate,  let  us  have  com¬ 
mon  sense  enough  to  do  it  in  a  way  becoming  in¬ 
telligent  men,  who  have  learned  their  lessons  from 
the  highest  sources  of  intelligence  and  wisdom. 
If  we  are  to  live  together,  let  it  not  be  upon  the 
terms  prescribed  or  intimated  by  the  lone  and 
temper  of  the  licentious  and  aggressive  language 
of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  It  is  impossible  for  self-respect  to 
allow  me  to  sit  here  and  listen  quietly  to  such  a 
speech.  If  there  were  separate  confederacies 
to-morrow,  he  dare  notuller  it  without  subjecting 
himself  to  a  peril  which  he  will  not  encounter 
now.  He  would  then  put  his  section  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  war,  and  he  would  be  responsible  to  a 
higher  tribunal  than  that  of  those  who  have  erected 
themselves  into  it  under  an  influence  which  1 
think  must  perish;  and  I  hope  the  day  is  fast 
coming  when  the  fires  of  that  limited  sectionalism 
will  burn  out,  or  will  Jje  reduced  to  the  ashes  of 
!  disappointment  and  disgrace. 


FROM  THE 


HON.  JOSIAH  J.  EVANSES  SPEECH, 

DELIVEIiED  IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  23,  1856. 


TJlWse^ie,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having  under 
consideration  the  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern¬ 
ment,  preparatory  to  tlieir  admission  into  tire  Union  when 
they  have  the  requisite  population — 

Mr.  EVANS  said:  Mr.  President,  the  subjects 
which  have  grown  out  of  this  unhappy  Kansas 
affair  are  of  very  grave  import.  I  would  willingly, 
very  willingly,  avoid,  if  it  were  possible,  mingling 
in  this  controversy.  I  have  no  taste  for  it.  It  is 
against  the  habits  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  my 
life;  for  within  that  period,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
I  have  on  no  occasion  found  it  necessary  to  make 
anything  like  a  forensic  effort.  But,  sir,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  not  now  in  his  seat 
[Mr.  Sommer]  has  not  left  me  any  choice.  He 
has  Ihought  proper,  in  a  most  ruthless  manner, 
to  assail  my  State,  and  to  assail  my  colleague. 
This  requires  at  my  hands  something  in  reply. 
In  making  this  reply,  I  do  not  purpose  to  indulge 
in  any  unkind  language,  much  less  to  violate  any 
parliamentary  law. 

The  subjecta  which  I  propose  to  discuss  are  the 
legitimate  inferences  growing  out  of  that  which 
he  has  introduced  into  his  speech.  So  far  as  I 
am  capable  of  understanding  it — and  I  certainly 
have  no  desire  to  misrepresent  either  that  Sena¬ 
tor  or  anybody  else — the  great  object  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  speech  seemed  to  he  threefold:  First,  to 
excite  the  people, the Free-Soil people — the  “free 
people,”  as  he  called  them — in  Kansas,  to  rebel¬ 
lion  and  resistance  to  the  law.  That  seemed  to 
he  his  first  object.  His  second  object  was,  to 
assail  and  vituperate  my  respected  friend  and 
colleague,  [Mr.  Butler;]  to  heap  all  the  oppro¬ 
brium  he  could  on  the  slave  States  generally, 
and  the  Slate  of  South  Carolina  in  particular. 
To  t  his,  sir,  was  added  the  further  object  of  mag- 
nifying,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  present  condi¬ 
tion,  and  former,  and  particularly  the  revolu- 
tioMBry,  services  of  the  Stale  of  Massachusetts. 
Now,  sir,  upon  each  of  these  subjects  I  have 
something  to  say — ^very  little,  indeed,  in  relation 
to  Kansas.  Sir,  my  heart  bleeds  at  the  unhappy 
Mndition  of  that  country.  The  efforts  which 
have  been  made,  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas  bill,  to  defeat  its  operation  by  means 
which  I  believe  originated  in  this  Hall,  have  been 
incessant  and  without  any  remission.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  am  an  old  man;  and  for  the  last  thirty 
years  of  my  life,  the  business  of  it  has  been  to 
Cfideavor  to  arrive  dispassionately  at  just  conclu- 
Wnns.  I  am  too  old  to  be  excited  by  party  con- 
ilicts.  I  have  therefore  endeavored  to  turn  my 
ntteniion  to  this  subject  as  dispassionately  as  I 
could;  and  the  deliberate  judgment  to  which  I 
oave  come  is,  that  if  the  people  of  Kansas — the 
pro-fllavery  and  anti-slavery  party— had  been  suf¬ 


fered  to  act  for  themselves,  the  unhappy  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  that  country  is  now  placed  would 
never  have  existed.  But,  sir,  the  politicians — 
those  who  live  by  excitement — would  not  let  this 
inatter  rest.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  remember, 
sir,  that  before  the  Kansas  bill  was  passed,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pamphlets  were  distributed 
through  this  land,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
public  prejudice  against  it.  It  was  branded  as  a 
fraud,  as  a  swindle,  as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the 
art  of  the  South.  Those  pamphlets  were  echoed 
ack  by  the  remonstrances  of  three  thousand 
New  England  clergymen,  and  laymen  without 
number. 

Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  ask  what  was  this 
plighted  faith  which  it  js  charged  that  the  Saulh 
violated  in  the  Kansas  bill  What  was  it.’  It 
was  simply  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriclhm 
— I  do  not  call  it  compromise,  because  it  partakes 
of  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  compact  or  compro¬ 
mise.  Well,  sir,  what  was  that  Missouri  restric¬ 
tion?  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  it.  I  desire  simply  to  say  tint  it  was  an  act  of 
Congress.  When  Alissouri  came  here  requiring 
admission  as  a  State,  objection  was  made  that  she 
was  a  slave  State.  Missouri  had  a  right,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  to  decide  this  matter  for  herself.  She  was 
settled  mainly  from  Virginia  and  other  slavehold¬ 
ing  States.  Slavery  existed  there  extensively, 
and  had  existed  there  before  the  purdiase  of 
Louisiana,  of  which  it  was  a  part.  Well,  sir,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  after  there  had  been  much 
discussion  on  the  subject,  the  South,  headed  by 
Mr.  Lowndes,  agreed  that  Alissouri  should  be  atf- 
mitted,and  that  after  that  time  no  slavery  should 
exist  beyond  a  certain  line.  As  I  said  before, 
this  was  a  mere  act  of  Congress.  The  North 
gave  nothing  for  it.  They  had  no  riglit  to  object 
to  the  admission  of  Alissouri  as  a  slaveholding 
State.  It  was  usurpation  in  them  to  pretend  that 
they  had  a  right  to  exclude  her.  If,  then,  the 
North  had  no  right  to  object,  she  gave  nothing 
for  this  plighted  faith  of  the  South,  as  it  is  calleil. 

I  It  w’as  simply  an  act  of  Congress,  subject  to  repeal 
!  whenever  Congress  thought  proper  to  repeal  it. 

1  If,  sir,  there  was  any  inducement  on  the  part 
i  of  the  South  to  assent  to  this  Alissouri  restriction, 
it  was  the  belief,  which  they  had  a  right  to  cx- 
Ipect,  that  the  slavery  agitation  should  cease. 
They  had  surrendered  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
that  to  which  they  had  as  good  a  title  ns  any 
other  portion  of  this  Union,  and  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  slavery  agitation  would  cease. 
If  anybody  has  a  right  to  complain  of  this  lireacli 
of  faith,  it  is  the  South.  The  slavery  agitation 
has  been  continued  from  1820  up  to  this  time; 
there  has  been  no  remission  in  it.  If  it  has  par¬ 
tially  died  out  on  some  occasions,  the  first  oppor- 
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tunity  wliich  presented  itself  has  been  seized  to 
revive  it  with  still  greater  virulence. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  further 
on  this  subject.  It  has  been  so  often  discussed 
that  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  it 
again;  but  this  agitation  seems  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  question  of  slavery;  and  on  that  1  have 
something  to  say,  though  but  very  little.  Sir, 
the  South— the  slave  States— are  not  propagand- 1 
ists;  they  are  content  with  their  institutions  as  ; 
they  are";  they  are  content  with  that  form  of  civ-  j 
ilization  whicli  exists  amongst  them;  they  desire  ; 
not  to  extend  it  to  New  England  or  to  any  other  j 
portion  of  the  United  States,  who  do  not  choose  I 
to  receive  it.  But,  sir,  whilst  they  are  willing  to  ; 
do  this,  there  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  and  there  i 
is  nothing  in  their  institutions,  which  inclines  j 
them  to  submit  tamely  to  any  aggressions  on  their  ■ 
rights.  If  slavery  be  a  sin,  it  is  ours,  and  we 
are  willing  to  bear  it.  Neither  New  England  nor  | 
any  other  section  of  the  country  comes  in  for  any 
participation  of  it.  If,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  an 
incubus  on  the  advance  of  civilization — if  it  is  an  i 
incubus  on  the  energies  of  any  people — that  in-  j 
cubus  rests  on  our  people,  and  does  nofparalyze  ; 
any  other  section.  If  we  arc  willing  to  bear  it,  why 
should  others  desire  to  relieve  us  of  that  of  which  i 
we  do  not  complain  ?  j 

But  it  is  said,  “  You  are  not  content  to  keep 
your  institutions  in  your  own  section,  but  you  j 
desire  to  extend  them  to  Kansas.”  Well,  sir,  - 
if  we  desire  to  extend  them  to  Kansas,  have  we  | 
not  a  right  to  do  so?  Does  not  Kansas  belong 
in  part  to  the  Louisiana  purchase?  Did  we  not; 
pay  equally — 1  do  not  say  we  paid  more — but  we 
aid  our  full  share  of  the  price  of  that  country, 
f  gentlemen  wish  to  know  why  we  particularly 
desire  to  have  Kansas,  I  can  tell  them.  If  the  sla¬ 
very  agitation  had, ceased,  and  if,  after  the  Mis-  j 
Eouri  compromise,  those  who  live  in  the  free  [ 
States  would  have  been  content  to  allow  things  ; 
to  remain  as  they  were,  there  would  never  have  j 
been  any  movement  to  change  that  understanding  , 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  country.  But,  | 
sir,  no  sooner  had  they  succeeded  in  placing  the 
Missouri  restriction  on  our  settlement  of  that 
northwestern  country,  than  both  Houses  of  Con- 1 
gress  were  flooded  with  petitions  to  abolish  sla-  , 
very  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  to  abolish  what^ 
was  called  the  slave  trade  between  the  States,  and, ; 
more  than  that,  to  abolish  it  in  the  forts  and  gar- ; 
risons  and  every  other  place  over  which  Congress  ■ 
had  any  jurisdiction.  Did  I  not  hear  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wilson]  say,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  party  to  abolish  sla- ! 
very  in  the  Territories,  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  everywhere  else  where  they  had  power? ; 
If  they  will  abolish  it  wherever  they  have  the  ' 

?owcr,  they  willgetthepower  wlienever  they  can. 

'he  same  spirit  which  would  exercise  the  power 
will  get  the  |)owor  whenever  it  can.  Let  any  man 
cast  his  eye  on  the  ma|>  of  this  immense  domain, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  he  will  see  a  space  there,  outside  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  Stales,  abundantly  large  to  make  Slates  ’ 
enough  to  give  the  gentlemen  what  they  desire. 
Whenever  you  have  sixty  Stales  in  this  Union, 
three  f  iurihs  of  them  can  alter  the  Constitution, 
and  abolish  slavery  everywhere.  You  have  i 
thirty-one  now;  you  want  only  twenty-nine.  1 


I  Where  are  they  to  come  from?  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska  can  make  six;  New  Mexico  •wdll  make 
half  as  many;  California  may  be  well  divided  into 
three  States;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  I 
venture  to  say,  that  within  the  next  forty  or  fifty 
years  it  will  be  accomplished — that  the  Indians 
will  be  driven  out,  and  those  large  territories,  ex- 
tending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  will  be 
divided  into  States  of  this  Union.  Was  it  strange, 
then,  that  the  South  should  be  alarmed  nt  this 
state  of  things?  1  did  not  hear  it;  but  1  have  un¬ 
derstood  that,  in  IB.'iO,  a  Senator  here  fronyme  of 
the  free  States  said  their  object  was  a 

wall  around  slavery — a  wall  of  freemen,  t^^Piler 
slave  property  unproductive,  and  to  force  its 
emancipation. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  “  Cordon,”  was  the  word. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Well,  sir,  Kansas,  although  it 
is  but  one  State  when  added,  will  be  good  against 
three  more.  And  was  it  strange,  then,  that  the 
South  should  desire  possession  of  Kan.sas  merely 
as  a  guarantee?  There  is  no  pretense  iliat  they 
can  occupy  any  other  portion  of  that  immense 
region.  Everybody  knows  that  shivery  will  not 
j  do  for  a  farming  country  merely.  It  is  of  no  value 
j  in  a  graining  country;  it  is  rif  no  value  in  the 
1  mechanic  arts;  it  can  only  be  used  to  advantage 
■  in  the  cultivation  of  the  great  staples.  There  is 
I  no  pretense  that  any  one  of  the  great  staples  that 
constitute  the  great  material  of  our  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  can  be  cultivated  anywhere  within  the 
limits  of  these  Territories  oui.side  of  the  Territory 
of  Kansas.  1  ought,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  in 
this  connection,  that,  although  1  have  expressed 
our  fears  as  to  the  future,  yet,  with  such  gentle- 
,  men  as  I  see  around  me  from  the  fice  Stales,  I 
j  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  know  that  the  honorable 
;  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Fo.stkii]  would 
i  do  no  such  act  of  foul  injustice  as  to  inleifcre 
!  with  slavery  in  the  States.  And  if  the  question 
I  was  to-morrow,  whether  the  Constiuition  should 
i  be  altered,  and  this  great  and  crying  wrong  j>er- 
I  petrated,  he  would  not  do  it;  and  1  can  say  the 
!  same  of  many  others  whom  I  see  here  to-day; 

I  but  can  I  forget,  or  can  anybody  forgi;i,  what  is 
,  the  progress  of  this  tiling?  Yt  liy,  sir,  was  nut 
'  Daniel  Webster  refused  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall 
;  because  it  was  supposed  he  had  exfiresscd  some 
;  degree  of  toleration  for  the  institution  of  shivery? 

'  Whatguarantee  have  I — whal  guarantee  can  any¬ 
body  liave,  tliat,  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  from 
this  time,  those  who  are  here  now  will  not  be 
elbowed  out  as  they  have  been  in  some  of  the 
States  by  some  more  illiberal  persons  than  them¬ 
selves  ? 

,  These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  rcason.s  why  we 
desire  Kansas;  but  it  was  not  allowed.  The  very 
Ynsiantiiwas  opened  to  the  slave  population,  that 
instant  there  sprung  up  a  contrivance — a  machin¬ 
ery  was  set  in  operation  of  which  I  do  not  choo^ 
to  speak — the  object  of  which  was  to  defeat  thi^ 
act  of  Congress,  and,-  as  was  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Massacliuseltss,  to  devote  tliis  Territory  ta 
freedom.  Well,  sir,  if  they'  can  devote  it  to  fratt 
population  in  the  ordinary  way,  williout  the 
:  of  lliis  new  scheme  of  imiuigration  of  which  he 
'  spake — and  which  I  suppose  is  that  which  has 
been  in  operation — if  they  can  get  possession  or 
it  without  resort  to  lliis  new  scheme  of  iinnngra- 
ition,  we  cannot  object;  I,  for  one,  would  not 
I  object. 
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Mr.  President,  I  now  propose  to  submit  some 
remarks  on  this  hated  suoject  of  slavery.  Sir,  I 
am  not  frightened  by  a  name.  A  wise  legislator 
looks  to  things  as  they  are;  and  he  who  would 
legislate  for  this  great  Republic  must  look  to  it 
as  it  is.  A  state  of  things  exist  here  which,  per¬ 
haps,  exists  nowhere  else;  but  it  is  here,  and  you 
must  deal  with  it  as  a  wise  and  honestman  should. 
I  do  not  mean  in  any  remarks  which  I  shall  make 
to  reproach  Massachusetts,  or  any  other  State 
or  section  of  the  world,  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
tra(||a  ^It  is  true  that,  at  least  so  far  as  South 
Cnroliira.  is  concerned,  we  participated  very  little 
in  it.  Some  few  ships  were  fitted  out  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  but  I  doubt  if  a  native  of  the  State  ever  had 
any  participation  in  it.  But,  sir,  I  reproach  no¬ 
bod  V  for  it.  At  that  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  it  was  thought  right.  There  was  the  con¬ 
current  testimony  of  the  civilized  world  that,  to 
capture  the  wild  savage  of  Africa,  and  reduce'  him 
to  u  slate  of  subjection ,  to  feed  and  clothe  him ,  and 
civilize  him,  and  Christianize  him  was  no  wrong  ? 
1  say,  therefore,  that  I  reproach  no  man  for  it. 
We  lollowed  onl)'  the  popular  sentiment  which 
prevailed  in  the  world.  But,  sir,  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  complain,  and  it  is  the  only  complaint 
on  this  subject  1  have  to  make,  that,  if  others  have 
gone  before  us,  if  we  have  been  outstripped  in 
finding  out  that  thi.s  system  was  WTong,  those 
persons  who  have  been  thus  fortunate  will  let  us 
alone  until  we  ourselves  become  sufficiently  en¬ 
lightened  to  concur  in  their  opinion.  This,  we 
think,  we  have  the  right  to  ask;  this  is  all  we  do 
ask. 

1  propose  to  enter  into  no  ethnological  inquiry 
about  the  unity  of  the  races.  My  own  opinion, 
my  own  Judgment  is,  that  we  are  all  one — proba¬ 
bly  descended  from  a  common  ancestor;  but  that 
is  very  immaterial.  Vfe  find  men  different  on 
the  face  of  the  earth— ns  different  as  they  would 
be  if  they  were  not  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor  ;  but  in  relation  to  the  African,  no  man 
in  this  House,  and  no  man  out  of  it,  can  say  that 
there  is  any  corner  of  this  earth,  upon  which  the 
A  frican  race  are  as  well  ofl’,  as  well  provided  for, 
with  more  of  tlie  elements  of  happiness,  than 
in  the  slave  part  of  these  United  States.  I  assert 
It  without  the  fear  of  contradiction.  1  know  not 
ironi  whence  it  has  come  ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
the  Africans  were  slaves  in  the  days  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  ;  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  slaves  in 
their  native  land ;  and  that  in  no  country  of  which 
1  am  aware  are  lliey  received  upon  an  equality 
with  the  while  race.  In  confirmation  of  the  fact 
which  I  have  just  stated,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
them  are  slaves  in  their  own  country,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  an  incident  in  Park’s  travels  in  Africa. 
In  the  year,  179G,  nftar  having  visited  the  interior, 
when  he  returned  to  tne  coast  of  Senegal,  finding 

vessel  bound  for  liurone,  he  took  passage  in 
a  slaveship,  bound  for  Cnai’leston.  In  that  ship 
there  were  one  hundred  an'  s'^^ty  Africans.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  a  year  in  their  country,  he  understood 
their  language,  and  was  able  to  converse  with 
tliem.  He  found  that  of  the  whole  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  oiny  four  had  been  born  free.  The 
test  were  slaves,  if  any  man  desires  to  know 
what  IS  the  state  of  slavery  in  Africa,  let  him  read 
Lander,  and  the  recent  book  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Canot.  ^ 


Many  of  the  negroes  at  the  South  are  intelligent, 
although  they  have  not  much  mental  culture — 
certainly  very  little  that  is  derived  from  books. 
They  arc  an  improving  people — improving  in  in¬ 
telligence  and  in  morals.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  time  will  come  when  God  will  work  out  his 
own  problem  in  relation  to  Africa.  Carlyle  says,  I 
think  with  some  truth,  that  all  the  great  events  in 
the  history  of  man  have  generally  been  produced 
by  a  single  individual,  or  by  but  very  few;  that 
the  great  reformation  in  religion  was  produced  by 
Luther;  that  Cromwell  and  his  associates  in  Eng¬ 
land  produced  a  wondrous  change  in  the  notions 
of  mankind,  in  relation  to  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty;  that  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  this  ball  by 
the  American  B.evolution,  of  which  'Washington 
:  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  Providence  to  ac- 
j  complish.  Sir,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  that, 
j  in  the  providence  of  God,  in  his  own  proper  time, 
j  a  deliverance  will  be  worked  out  fur  this  race. 

I  At  present  they  are  not  fit  for  it,  but  they  are 
I  going  on  in  improvement,  both  mentally  and  mor- 
j!  ally.  Of  one  thmg  I  am  sure — when  that  time 
arrives,  some  more  fit  instrument  will  be  used 
lj  than  those  who  have  now  thrust  themselves  into 
this  business,  prematurely,  and  in  a  manner 
j|  wholly  uncalled  for.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
Parson  Beecher  will  be  a  chosen  instrument  in  the 
I  hands  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  or 
j  any  oilier  great  and  beneficial  change  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind. 

||  Sir,  as  I  said  before,  T  am  not  frightened  by 
'  names.  I  am  not  alarmed  by  the  fear" that  I  shall 
jj  be  held  up  in  some  future  fourth  of  July  speech, 
or  some  college  oration,  or  in  the  columns  of  some 
filthy  newspaper,  ns  the  advocate  of  slavery. 
That  has  no  terror.s  for  me.  I  stand  here  to  Icgis- 
, I  late  for  this  country  as  it  is.  If  the  institution 
of  slavery  be  an  evil,  to  whom  is  it  an  evil.?  Is 
it  to  the  master.?  What  injurious  effect  does  it 
!  produce  upon  him .?  Is  he  not  as  much  of  a  gen- 
,  tleman,  is  he  not  as  moral  a  man,  is  he  not  as 
pious  and  religious  a  man,  is  he  not  as  distin¬ 
guished  for  all  the  cardinal  virtues  as  the  people 
of  any  country  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth  .?  U  he  is 
not,  I  have  not  found  out  the  fact, 
i'  If  it  be  an  evil  to  the  African,  where,  I  nsk,  is 
\  his  condition  better?  Is  it  in  Africa?  Let  Park 
|.and  the  travelers  in  that  country  answer  the 
question.  Is  his  condition  better  in  Hayti  or 
I  Jamaica?  Let  those  who  desire  correct  iiiforma- 
tion  on  that  point  go  to  some  fountain  of  truth, 

.  and  they  will  find  it.  I  would  recommend  every 
man  who  embarks  in  this  controversy  with  the 
hope  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  African,  to 
'  read  the  letter  of  Governor  Wood,  of  Ohio.  On 
;  his  way  to  his  consulate  in  South  America  he 
stopped  at  Jamaica.  Let  any  man  read  what  he 
I  says,  and  compare  it  with  wliat  he  may  see  at 
,  the  South — not  what  he  has  read  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
!  novel — and  he  will  find  the  truth  of  what  I  assert, 

;  that  the  condition  of  the  African  is  better  in  our 
southern  States  than  in  any  of  those  countries 
:  in  which  he  has  been  emancipated. 

I  ask,  further,  is  his  condition  better  in  the 
East?  Is  a  free  negro  in  Now  England  ns  well 
off  as  a  slave  who  has  a  good  master?  and  nine 
out  of  ten,  I  believe  I  might  say  ninety-nine  out  Ot 
a  hundred,  are  good  masters.  Let  the  facts  speak 
j,  for  themselves.  Look  at  the  census.  Although 
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emancipation  has  been  going  on,  and  fugitives 
have  been  fljing  to  the  free  States,  the  census 
shows  that,  in  the  slave  States,  the  slave  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  infinitely  beyond  the  increase 
of  the  free  people  of  color,  with  all  these  append¬ 
ages,  in  the  free  States.  If  you  go  to  the  records 
of  pauperism  and  poverty,  what  do  you  find? 
You  find  that  he  is  a  being  infinitely  more  de¬ 
graded  than  the  white  man.  In  1850,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  ,pf  over 
900,000  white  inhabitants,  there  were  389  con¬ 
victs  in  her  penitentiaries,  and  47  black  convicts 
out  of  a  negro  population  of  9,000.  In  Connecti¬ 
cut,  there  were  14G  white  and  30  black  convicts 
in  her  penitentiary.  In  New  York,  you  find  the 
same  disproportion. 

The  result  is,  that  in  Massachusetts  there  isl 
white  convict  out  of  every  2,522  whites,  and  1 
black  convict  for  every  262  negroes.  In  New 
York,  there  is  1  white  convict  in  2,056,  and  1 
black  convict  in  142.  In  Virginia,  there  is  1  white 
convict  in  5,570,  and  1  black  convict  in  11,600. 

1  do  not  suppose  that  these  figures  present  ex¬ 
actly  a  correct  statement  in  relation  to  Virginia, 
for  1  suppose  the  slaves  there  are  not  punished  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  in  prison  returns  the  full 
result  of  crime.  I  presume  they  are  punished,  as 
in  South  Carolina,  in  some  summary  way  of 
which  no  special  record  is  kept;  but,  so  far  as 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  concerned,  the 
question  is  settled  beyond  all  controversy. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  is  looked  upon  by  all  writers  as  one 
of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  bodily  comfort  ‘ 
at  least,  of  the  subjects  of  it.  Crime  and  pauper¬ 
ism  are  the  fruits,  not  of  comfort  and  independ¬ 
ence,  but  of  want  and  destitution.  The  fact,  that 
in  Massachusetts  there  is  1  white  convict  out  of 
2,522,  and  1  black  convict  out  of  262,  exhibits  a 
state  of  things,  showing  beyond  all  question  that 
in  those  regions  of  boasted  freedom  the  black 
man  is  in  a  sad  condition. 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  necessity  compels  me  to 
speak  of  the  absent  Senator  from  Alassachu- 
setts.  I  do  not  intend  to  use  his  own  language, 
or  to  be  unmindful  of  what  is  due  to  myself,  but 
I  have  to  speak  of  his  facta.  What  could  be  the 
^bjcct  of  the  wondrous  tirade  which  wc  heard 
from  him  about  freedom  ?  Does  he  mean  that, 
in  the  state  of  ,  things  which  exists  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  thinks  it  desirable  to  turn  loose  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  Africans?  If  he  does,  he  means  what 
few  people  besides  himself— few  considerate  peo¬ 
ple — would  suppose  to  be  practicable.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Wilson,]  wlio-is  ' 
present,  has  defined  his  position.  He  disclaims 
any  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States. 
It  IS  a  fair  inference,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
that,  though  he  is  now  restrained  by  the  Consti- 
tion,  he  would  do  it  if  he  had  the  power;  but  in 
that  I  may  do  him  injustice.  The  other  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sumner]  has  never,  I 
believe,  defined  his  position  on  this  point.  He 
has  never  said — in  fact  the  contrary  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred — that  the  Constitution  affords  us  any  guar- , 
antee.  I  suppose,  then,  (to  borrow  amanufac-' 
turer’s  term,)  that  he  belongs  to  that  slripe  of  the 
anti-slavery  party  who  deny  that  the  Constitu- 1 
tion  has  guarantied  slavery,  and  who  contend 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  abolish  it,  and  is 


in  duty  bound  to  exercise  the  power  as  soon  as 
it  can.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Garrison,  and  of 
some  papers  which  are  sent  to  me  every  day — 
among  the  rest,  one  called  the  Radical  Abolition¬ 
ist.  If  such  be  the  Senator’s  views,  I  can  only- 
say  that  they  are  utterly  impracticable.  I  shall 
not  waste  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  discussing 
such  a  scheme.  If  it  is  to  be  done  on  payment 
of  the  value  of  the  slaves,  ^1,000,000,000  will 
not  pay  for  them.  If  they  are  to  be  emancipated 
and  sent  to  Africa,  that  sum  will  not  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  transportation  and  mainteq^nce 
there  until  they  are  able  to  medntain  theme^cs. 
If  the  object  of  that  party  be  to  eniancipate  them, 
and  leave  them  in  the  States,  it  requires  no  sa¬ 
gacity  to  see  what  will  be  the  result. 

Sir,  between  the  white  man.  North  and  South, 
and  the  black  man,  there  is  a  deep,  an  impassable 
gulf.  It  is  as  manifest  at  the  North  as  at  the  South. 
In  1847,  I  traveled  through  New  England  and 
New  York.  I  was  ten  days  in  Boston  and  three 
weeks  in  New  York.  During  all  that  time  I 
never  saw  a  negro  at  work.  It  is' well  known 
there  that  a  white  man  will  not  w'ork  with  him. 
This  with  some  people  is  the  objection  to  allow¬ 
ing  slaves  to  go  to  Kansas.  They  say  the  white 
man  will  not  vvork  with  the  negro.  If  there  be 
any  man  who  in  his  senses  believes  that  the 
negro’s  condition  would  be  bettered  by  emanci- 

Eation  now,  i  have  never  met  him,  unless  he 
e  one  of  those  whom  I  have  seen  and  heard 
on  this  floor.  I  need  not  say,  w'hat  is  obvious 
to  everybody  who  knows  anything  about  ths 
matter,  that  his  condition  would  be  infinitely 
worse. 

If  these  declamations  about  freedom,  and  these 
commiserations  for  the  poor  negro’s  coiidition, 
have  any  meaning — if  they  are  to  result  in  any¬ 
thing,  I  should  suppose  they  would  result  in 
something  to  better  his  condition.  Now,  will 
his  condition  be  bettered?  No  man,  I  think, 
will  rise  here  in  his  place  and  say  that  it  will. 

But  another  fruitful  subject  of  declamation — 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  spoke  largely 
about  it — is,  that  we  send  little  children  to  the 
auction  block — that  -vi'e  part  husband  and  wife. 
I  can  inform  him  that  this  act -which  he  thus  justly 
denounces  is  as  much  dcnunciated  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  as  in  Massachusetts.  Sir,  I  live 
in  a  slave  country;  I  live  in  a  district  in  which 
the  slave  population  exceeds  the  white  by  two 
thirds;  and  yet  I  affirm  here,  that  I  have  never 
known  an  instance  in  which  a  separation  has 
,  I  been  made  between  husband  and  wife,  or,  as  1 
j  have  heard,  mother  and  her  children.  If  genlle- 
I  men  will  look  at  the  census,  they  will  see  that  by 
I  far  the  greater  part  of  the  slaveholders  own  from 
one  to  ten  slaves.  When  you  come,  on  the  par- 
;  tition  of  estates,  to  divide  that  number  between 
'  families,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  sep¬ 
aration;  but  ns  to  putting  them  on  the  block, 

:  and  selling  them  to  anybody  who  may  choose 
‘  to  buy,  I  never  heard  of  it;  1  never  knew  it;  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  popular  sentiment  in  any 
part  of  South  Carolina  would  tolerate  it  for  a 
moment. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  the  man 
i  Degree ,  who  has  been  held  up  as  the  model  of 

'a  slaveholder,  is  no  more  a  representative  of 

the  slaveholders  of  South  Carolina,  than  a  Ma®* 
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eaCliusctis  man,  by  ibe  name  of  Knapp,  is  of 
the  morals  of  Massachusetts.  Knapp  was  the 
nephew  of  an  and  respectable  old  gentleman 
wlio  had  once  bctni  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  was  eighty  years  of  age, 
end  In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  could  haVe 
lived  but  a  few  years.  His  nephew  was  so 

Ecedy  to  put  liis  hands  on  his  property  that  he 
red  an  assassin  to  enter  his  chamber  at  mid¬ 
night  and  murder  the  old  man  in  his  sleep.  I 
quote  not  that  as  a  model  of  Massachusetts  mo¬ 
rality,  but  it  ns  fairly  represents  Massachusetts 
morality  ns  tins  fellow  Legrce  docs  the  slave¬ 
holders  of  the  South. 

1  apt  sorry  to  say — but  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  say,  that  whatever  opiniona  northern  man 
may  entertain  at  home  upon  the  subject  of  sla¬ 
very,  I  liave  never  known  any  qualms  of  con¬ 
science  to  disturb  him  when  he  came  to  the 
South,  and  succeeded  to  this  kind  of  property, 
either  by  purchase,  inheritance,  or  marriage.  I 
have  never  known  any  man  who  came  among  us, 
no  matter  where  he  came  from,  who,  if  he  re¬ 
moved  into  a  free  Stale,  did  not  put  the  value  of 
his  slaves  in  his  pocket,  and  go  off  with  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  conscience.  1  do  not  blame  any¬ 
body  for  this.  If  what  I  have  stated  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  these,  people  when  free  be  true,  he 
would  have  done  them  an  injustice  by  eman¬ 
cipating  them,  ff  he  had  carried  them  to  New 
England  or  New  York,  the  strong  probability  is 
tliat  the  penitentiary  would  have  been  their  doom. 

It  is  very  easy  to  be,  humane  at  otlier  people’s 
expense.  1  have  known  two  or  three  fellows 
who  w^ht  from  South  Carolina  to  free  States, 
and  turned  Abolitionists.  1  knew  an  exceedingly 
clever  young  man,  as  I  supposed  him  to  be,  who 
removed  to  Mississippi,  and  there  sold  his  ne¬ 
groes  at  $1,000  round.  He  went  to  Ohio,  and 
uie  next  1  heard  of  him  he  was  figuring  there  in 
an  abolition  mooting,  very  denunciatory  of  tlie 
Jilaveholders.  There  was  another  man  who  went 
from  my  State,  who  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  who 
had  a  large  number  of  negroes.  He  sold  them, 
and  carried  off  his  money;  and  the  next  thing 
wc  heard  of  him  was  an  entire  mailbag  full  of 
abolition  pamphlets,  sent  by  him  to  his  friends  in 
South  Carolina.  But,  sir, he  had  the  money  for  his 
eJaves  in  liis  poeki  i,  and  ho  never  disgorged  it. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  case  connected  with 
tins  subject  wflicli  it  is  riglit  that  I  should  state. 

It  has  some  pitculiar  significance.  In  the  year 
1839,  a  Mr.  Ball,  who  wu.sariee  planter  on  Cooper 
river,  at  the  niouih  of  whicli  the  city  of  Cliarles- 
ton  is  built,  look  pas.sage  with  his  wife,  wiio  Avas 
a  New  England  woman,  and,  as  1  have  always 
tindcr.stood,  an  exceedingly  clever  lady.  It  was 
the  misforlitne  of  this  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
that  the  sioamljoat  in  which  they  took  passage, 
the  Pulaski,  wa.s  lost  off  the  coast  of  North  Curo- 
htia;  she  broke  in  two  on  the  liigh  sea;  and, 'with 
me  exception  of  three  or  four  persons,  all  jier- 
islicd  wlio  were  on  board,  and  among  the  rest 
this  gciiilemaii  and  liis  wife.  He  left  a  Targe  es- 
tate.  Who  wu.s  to  get  it?  Mr.  Ball  had  nttulc  a 
^ill,  in  whiclt  he  made  a  large  provision  for  his 
jvife.  The  question  was,  did  she  survive  Jiim? ! 
If  she  died  first,  it  was  a  lapsed  legacy;  if  she  j| 
survived  liim  but  for  a  moifient,  the  legacy  was 
hem,  and  would  go  to  her  heirs.  ; 

Tiic  cose,  of  whiclt  1  am  speaking  is  known  as  jj 


the  case  of  Pell  vs.  Ball.  Mr.  Pell,  who  I  beiieva 
lived  in  New  York,  had  married  a  lady  who  was 
perhaps  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Rail,  or,  at  any  rate, 
one  of  the  heirs.  lie  and  the  other  heirs  of  Mrs. 
Ball  filed  a  bill  in  the  court  of  equity  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  the  benefit  of  lit  is  legacy.  The 
chancellor  decided,  on  the  evidence  of  a  Miss 
Lamar,  of  Georgia,  a  very  extraordinary  young 
woman  of  unusual  fortitude  and  pre.sonce  of  mind, 
tliatMr.s. Ball  survived,  and  therefore  these  claim¬ 
ants,  as  her  heira-at-law,  were  eniitlcd  to  the  leg¬ 
acy.  That  settled  the  right;  and  the  property, 
consisting  of  over  one  hundred  slaves,  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  chancellor  to  be  Ibid  by  the  master. 

Another  gentleman,  was  equally  entitled 
with  Mr.  Pell,  attended  the  sale;  and,  as  I  learn 
by  some  papers  which  1  have  here — for  I  was  not 
there  on  the  day  of  sale — among  the  negroes  .t» 
be  sold  was  a  negro  man  named  Finnic,  with  his 
family,  consiuting  of  a  wife  and  eight  children. 
It  is  the  uniform  order  and  direction)  of  the  cojpirt 
of  equity,  that  negroes  sliall  be  sold  in  families. 
This  negro,  man  had  been  the  ■  favorite  body 
Bcj-vant  of  Mr.  Ball.  This  other  gentleman  held 
some  conversation  with  him  on  the  day  o.f  sale. 
In  that  conversation  it  was  understood  that  he 

Eromised  the  negro  that,  if  he  would  consent  to 
e  sold  separate  and  apart  from  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  he  Avould  provide  for  and  take  care  of  him. 
The  woman  and  the  children  were  put  up  and  bid 
for  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  brotlicr-in-hvw  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  .Aiken,  of  the  House  of  Reprosentativ-es. 
He  bought  tliem,  not  for  liimself,  but  for  hia 
overseer.  Under  the  impression  that  thi.s  con¬ 
tract  was  to- be  carried  out  in  fairness  and  in  good 
spirit,  the  negro  man  Frank  was  put  up,  and 
bought  in  by  the  agent  of  this  other  gentleman. 

Everbody  supposed  tliat  this  was  all  right  and 
fair;  but,  to  Ute  utter  amazement  of  the  people, 
within  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  this  man 
Frank  was  offered  for  sale  to  anybody  w’ho  would 
buy  him.  There  was  indignation  .expressed 
about  it  which  this  gentleman  could  not  resist. 
He  then  sold  him  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  hut  still  must 
have  fifty  dollars  for  his  profit.  He  pocketed  liis 
fifty  dollars  and  liis  share  of  tlie  proceeds  of  that 
sale,  and  he  raiurned  home.  Now,  if  any  one 
desires  to  know  who  that  m  in  was,  the  letter 
which  I  send  to  the  Secretary’s  desk,  and  ask  to 
have  read,  will  diselo.‘«e. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Was  be  a  northern  or  a  soutliera 
man  ? 

.  Mr.  EVANS.  You  will  learn  that  when  yo« 
hear  the  letter  read. 

Tlie  Secretary  read,  as  follows: 

Cn.uiLE.-TON,  Jim«  10,  IK'IS. 
Alv  PEAR  Sir:  Yours  nf  ilic  4ili  iiisiuui,  iiielosiiis 
TiflHiiy’s  letler,  lias  liceii  n'oi  iveil.  'I'Iil.  I'acls  of  tin;  t-as* 
of  .Mr.  Allien  Siuuiht  are  suti.sianuallv  eorreci  as  siateii  in 
Mr.  Tiflaiiy-s  noie.  lu  a  coiiver.alinn  iviili  Mi.  ’I'llliiiiy, 
wluui  I  hail  tin;  iilea.siire  of  seeiic  him  here  in  h'eliriuiry 
l  ist.  alluiliiiE  to  iIk'  faiiatieal  ;uiiI  |iolitieal  ravine.s  of  th« 
Aliolilioiilsts  111  VVa.sliiiiEUiii,  I  eviircssi  il  iJit*  opiiiioii  (hat 
tlioy  were  aeluated  liy  polilieal  amt  seelional  lealoiisy,  aiij 
iiol  liy  iiiotive.s  of  philaiithnipy,  and  I  iiicideiiially  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  instances  ol  the  separation  of  lamilies,  so 
often  rhelorieally  dcscrilied,  was  eenerallj  tiy  tin;  aceiiey  of 
foreigners,  who  were  devoid  of  tliai  sj  nip’iilly  winch  exists 
between  the  native-liorii  -laveiiolder  anil  Tlie  slave,  in 
illu.stnilion  of  my  posiiion.  I  stated  lo  .Mi  'I'llfaiiy  lhal  tha 
iiiosi  inliniiiiui  aiid  revnlini!:  ease  .ii  ihe  si.paraiioii  of  fami¬ 
lies  ^recently  and  eloiiueiilly  alliid"d  lo  h)  the  Hon.  Cliarl*.a 
Sumner, ‘•III  separate  hu  ll  ind  .iinl  wiii..  and  ntsell  little 
Ckililicu  at  Uic  aucuou-bluck  Uaa  Uod  ever  come  uiuiei 
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my  observation  in  the  course  of  an  experience  of  upwards 
of  halfu  century,  was  one  in  which  Mr.  Albert  Sumner,  tlie 
hrotlter  of  tlie  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  was  chief  agent. 
[Applause,  and  laughter  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  STUART.  Mr.  President,  I  insist  that 
the  Chair  shall  preserve  order.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  clear  the  galleries,  I  hope  it  will  be  effected  for 
©nee,  so  that  people  may  know  what  belongs  to 
the  proprieties  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  is  to 
be  turned  into  a  theater,  let  us  know  it.  I  would 
be  glad  at  this  time  if  the  Chair  would  exercise 
the  authority  which  belongs  to  him  to  clear  that 
part  of  the  galleries  from  which  the  noise  ema¬ 
nated. 

Mr.  WELLER.  ThsPt  would  certainly  be  very 
unfair.  There  could  notbemore  than  two  or  three 
ersons  engaged  in  the  disturbance,  and  I  should 
ate  very  much  to  see  the  whole  gallery  cleared 
because  tliere  happened  to  be  two  or  three  disor¬ 
derly  persons  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  is  rarely 
ou  will  findf  so  large  ap  assemblage  as  this  that 
oes  not  contain  some  persons  v/ho  do  not  know 
how^  to  behave'  themselves  .  If  the  applause  had 
been  a  general  .thing,  it  would  be  proper  to  clear 
the  galleries;  but  it  was  cpnfined  to  two  or  three 
persons — not  more  than  that — and  I  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  tlie  matter, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  further  disturbance  in 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  (Mr.  Bigler  in 
^e  chair.)  The  Secretary  will  proceed  with  the 
reading  of  the  letterv 
The  Secretary  continued,  as  follows: 

Upon  Mr.  Tiffany’s  expressing  much  surprise,  I  told 
him  that  I  was  present  on  the  occasion  ;  that  if  at  anytime 
be  should  think  proper  to  mention  Uie  fact,  be  might  give 
me  as  his  authority.  Being  referred  to,  I  will,  in  conformity 
with  your  request,  furnish  you  with  tlie  details  os  far  as  my 
memoiy'  serves  me.  In  the  winter  of  1844,  Mr.  Albert 
Sumner  became  entitled  by  marriage  to  a  distributive  share 
of  the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Bali,  of  this  State,  by  a 
decree  of  the  court  of  equity  in  tlie  case  of  Pell  and  Ball. 
At  a  sale.of  tlie  negroes,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the 
court,  I  was  present,  and  remarked  that  Mr.  Sumner  was 
very  active  in  the  management  and  arrangement  of  the  sale. 
Among  tlie  negroes  was  a  man  servant  remarkable  for  bis 
Adelity  to  his  former  master,  who  by  the  officer  of  the  court 
was  advertised  to  be  sold,  as  is  customary,  ivith  bis  family. 
Our  friend,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Lowndes,  proceeded  to  the  sale 
with  the  intention  of  purchasing  the' aforesaid  family,  (for 
bis  overseer,)  but  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  Mr. 
Lowndes  and  the  other  bystanders,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  fatlier  had  been  witlidrawn  and  sold  separately  from  his 
family,  hj  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sumner,  under  promise,  as 
was  understood,  of  great  indulgence  in  consideration  of  his 
pastservices.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  purcliased 
by  Mr.  Sumner  or  Iiis  agent  at  a  moderate  rate.  But  in 
a  verj’  short  time  afterwards  lie  was  offered  for  sale  by 
Mr.  Sumner  to  more  than  one  gentleman  at  a  price  mucJi 


beyond  that  at  Which  Mr.  Sumner  had  purchased  him.  But 
these  gentlemen  having  refused  to  aid  and  abet  a  specula, 
tion  so  monstrous,  and  Mr.  Sumnerhaving  ascertained tliat 
Mr.  Lowndes  had  purchased  the  family,  offered  the  servant 
at  a  price  beyond  that  at  which  he  had  purclia.sed  him.  Mr. 
Lowndes  filially  acceded,  having  the  satisfiictioii  of  restore 
ing  the  father  to  his  family.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy 
of  being  mentioned  th^  in  replying  to  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Lowndes,  with  the  feelings  which  fill  the  bosom  of  aslave- 
holder  who  feels  Iiimself  to  be  the  protector  and  benefactor 
of  his  slaves,  tooklhe  occasion  of  expressing,  in. a  letter, 
(which  he  submitted  to  Colonel  Aslie  and  mj'self,)  hij 
denunciation  of  the  proceeding  in  terms  that  would  have 
aroused  a  seuthem  gentleman.* 

The  above,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me  is  a  true  and 
unvamishbd  account  of  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Tiffany  al¬ 
luded.  The  circumstances  are  impressed  upon  my  memory 
from  the  fact  of  ray  having  been  particularly  acquainted, 
with  tliem  at  the  time,  having  been  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Lowndes,  and  as  events  which  do  violence  to  one’s 
feelings  are’ calculated  to  make  an  impression. 

I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Lowndes  for  a  statement  of  the  civ- 
cumstances,  as  far  as  he  recollects  them,  and  I  may  pro^ 
ably  delay  this  to  go  simultaneously  with  his. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  esteem  and  respect,  yours  truly, 
WILLIAM  B.  PRINGLE.* 
Hon.  William  Aiken,  Home  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  EVANS.  On  that  letter  I  have  no  com¬ 
ment  to  make,  and, here  I  take  my  leave  of  the 
Buyect  of  slavery. 

»ir,  I  have  been  at  the  North.  I  have  seen 
much,  very  much,  there  to  admire;  I  have  seen 
some  things  that  I  should  be  glad  my  country¬ 
men  would  avail  themselves  of.  I  doubt  hot,  if 
northern  gentlemen  (I  believe  very  few — none 
but  invalids  and  commercial  men^ — ever  visit  our 
country)  would  come  among  us,  and  see  our  in¬ 
stitutions — if  they  were  to  see  how  practically 
this  form  of  civilization  operates  tliere,  vary  much 
of  their  prejudice  would  he  removed. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  look  upon  with  so  much 
horror  as  the  sectional  jealousy  which  is  fanning 
every  day,  and  will  shortly  be  fanned  into  a  blaze, 
I  fear,  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country' 
There  is  nothing  that  I  could  do,  consistent  with 
duty  and  consistent  with  honor,  which  I  would 
not  do  to  prevent  it.  I  am  no  prophet;  I  would 
avoid,  as  far  as  I  ceui,  to  look  into  the  dark  future 
which  these  things  seem  to  indicate.  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  say  that  I  am  a  hopeful  man;  that 
I  never  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  things  if  I 
can  possibly  avoid  it;  but  it  is  impossible  that  I 
should  conceal  from  myself  what  the  poet  say-S; 
that 

“Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.” 


*  There  are  sevemi  other  letters  to  the  same  effect 


FROM  THir 


HOK  EOEEET  M.  T,  HUNTEE^S  SPEECH, 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  24,  1856. 


Chi  motion  of  Mr.  Bdti.er,  tlie  Senate,  as  in  Commit- 
tae  of  tlie  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  No.  172)  to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form--a 
constitution  and  State  government,  preparatory  to  their 
admission  into  the  Union  when  they  have  the  requisite 
population. 

Mr.  HUNTERsaid:  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  first  saw  the  announcement  of 
the  passage  of  those  resolutions  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  to  see  that'  great  State  interpose  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
B  personal  dispute  into  the  magnitude  of  a  public 
quarrel,  the  history  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  since  the  institution  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  have  been  many  instances  of  personal 
eollisions  in  which  members  have  been  engaged, 
arising  out  of  words  spoken  in  debate;  but  so 
far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  their  history,  this  is 
the  first  case  in  which  any  State  has  interposed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  such  quarrels. 
'When  Mr.  John  Guincy  Adams,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  President  of  the  United  States,  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Sta'te  challenged  a  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  words  spoken  in  debate,  and  the  quarrel  thus 
made  was  not  settled  until  "two  shots  had  been 
exchpged  on  the  ground.  The  Legislature  of 
Virginia  did  not  interpose  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
manding  of  the  Senate  to  protect  the  privileges 
of  its  Senator,  or  to  shield  him  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  speech ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  content  to  leave  him  to  meet  all  his  personal 
responsibijities,  under  the  belief  that  he  would  be 
able  to  defend  himself.  There  have  been  cases 
in  which  members  have  fallen  at  the  hands  of 
each  other  for  disputes  arising  out  of  debates;  and 
yet  I  know  of  no  instance  before,  in  which  the 
Legislature  of  any  State  has  stepped  forward  to 
prejudge  the  case,  and  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
which  is  to  be  given. 

I  can  see  no  consequence  so  likely  to  flow  from 
uus  attempt,  in  the  present  instance,  as  that  of 
exasperating  the  unfortunate  sectional  dispute 
which  is  now  raging  in  the  country.  But,  sir, 
uiat  was  not  the  only  thing  in  these  resolutions 
which  excited  pain  and  regret  in  my  mind.  I  was 
wncerned  to  see  that,  when  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  sat  in  judgment  on  this  case,  it  had 
nothing  to  say  by  way  of  rebuke  to  its  Senator 
lor  the  offensive  language  which  he  uttered,  not 
■merely  towards  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
poQy,  or  towards  certain  individuals  who  were  in 
jb  but  towards  a!l  the  slave  States,  and  particu- 
towards  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Not  only  did  she  have  no  word  of 
to  ll  V®  to  offer  for  such  a  speech — a  speech  which 
^  oiit  from  Uie  venerable  Senator  from  Mich- 
^an  [Mr.  Cass]  the  declaration  that  it  was  the 
•mst  unpatriotic  and  un-American  speech  he  had 


ever  heard  on  this  floor — not  only,  I  say,  did  she 
have  no  word  of  rebuke  to  utter  for  the  offensive 
personalities  of  such  a  speech,  but  she  actually 
indorsed  and  encouraged  them,  for  she  returned 
him  her  thanks  for  having  made  them;  for  in  no 
other  light  can  we  regard  her  resolution  “approv¬ 
ing”  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  manliness  and  courage  in 
his  earnest  and  fearless  declaration  of  free  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  his  defense  of  human  rights  and  free 
territory. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  the  attacks  on  my 
State  emanated  from  a  single  individual,  I  had 
nothing  to  say.  Virginia  can  live  under  the  taunts 
of  any  individual,  I  cart  not  who  he  be;  and 
portentous  indeed  would  be  the  day,  if  it  should 
ever  arise,  when  can  be  said,  the 

“  Falcon,  tow ’ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  bawfe’d  at,  and  kill’d.” 

But  when  a  State  of  this  Confederacy  comes 
forward  to  indorse  the  attack,  and  to  thank  the 
person  who  has  uttered  what  I  conceive  to  be 
a  slander,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  owe  it  as  a  duty, 
to  my  constituents  and  to  myself,  as  well  as  to 
others  who  niay  be  concerned,  to  examine  into 
the  foundation  upon  which  this  accusation  has 
been  so  unnecessarily  and  unprovokedly  made 
against  my  State. 

I  pass  over  the  personalities  towards  friends  of 
mine  on  this  floor — towards  myself  even,  so  far  as 
I  am  included  in  that  majority  who  voted  for  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  towards  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  States  in  the  generality,  to  which  I  belong;and 
I  come  to  the  specific  attack  on  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  I  understand  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  indorse  and  approve.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  .[Mr.  Sumner,]  speaking  of 
my  colleague,  said: 

‘'He  holds  the  commission  of  Virginia  :  but  he  does  not 
represent  that  early  Virginia,  so  deat  to  our  lic.-irts,  which 
gave  to  us  the  pen  of  Jefferson,  by  which  the  equality  of 
men  was  declared,  and  thesword  of  Washington,  by  which 
independence  was  secured;  but  he  rcprcsriits  tli'at  other 
Virginia,  from  which  Washington  and  .leffcrson  now  avert 
their  faces,  whore  human  beings  are  bred  as  cattle  for  the 
shambles,  and  where  a  dungeon  rewards  the  pious  matron 
who  teaches  little  children  to  relieve  their  bondage  by  read¬ 
ing  the  Hook  of  Lite.  It  is  proper  that  such  a  Senatof, 
representing  such  a  State,  should  r<iil  again.st  free  Kansas.” 

The  foundation  upon  which  this  accusation 
rests — and  it  has  not  even  the  poor  merit  of  ori¬ 
ginality  with  him  who  hits  last  made  it,  is  the  fact 
that  slavery;  and  as  a  consequence  of  it  the  slave 
trade,  exists  in  the  State  of  Virginia — that  is  to 
say,slavesare  not  only  held  in  bondage,  but,  being 
treated  as  property,  it  follows  fts  a  consequence 
that  they  are  sold  from  one  to  another.  These 
are  the  facts  upon  which  the  attack  is  based. 
The  coloring  in  which  it  is  dressed  up  depends 
on  the  fancy  or  the  taste  of  him  who  may  happen 
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to  use  the  brush.  I  sny  it  has  not  even  the  poor 
merit  of  originality,  hui  it  is  a  stale  find  hackneyed 
reproacJi  in  the  cant  of  all  the  abolition  ^lews- 
papers.  It  was  matlc  by  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  rhetorician  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
wlio  assailed  llie  States  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  for  what  he  called  the  doiTiv,siic  slave 
trade — a  man  who,  though  distinguished  for  his 
felicity  in  picture  writing,  too  often  mars  its  elfeet 
by  the  extravagance  of  the  coloring  which  he 
uses — I  mean  the  celebrated  Macaulay.  _  The 
foundation  on  wbicli  tliis  I'csts  is,  that  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two  races 
on  our  soil ,  slavery  has  flowed  from  it  as  a 
necessary  incident.  These  are  circumstances  of 
long  standing,  and  for  which  we  are  no  more 
responsible  than  those  who  accuse  us.  Ilislory 
proves  that,  so  far  as  Virginia  was  concerned, 
tliis  institution  wn.s  fastened  upon  her  against  her 
remonstrance  by  the  Ilriiish  Government.  His¬ 
tory  also  show.s,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  confesses,  the  complicity  of  his  State  in  his 
speech,  thatllie  slave  was  sold  to  us  in  great  part 
by  the  men  of  Old  England  and  New  England ; 
and  surely  the'  buyer  could  not  have  been  more 
responsible  than  he  who  sold  to  him. 

Now,  sir,  out  of  the  fact  that  tliese  races  have 
been  standing  together  side  by  side  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  it  1ms 
followed  that  the  happiness  of  both  races  requires 
that  this  relation  should  he  kept  lyj.  This  has 
been  proved  by  life  experience  of  tlie  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself;  and  if  there  were  no  sueb  experi¬ 
ence,  it  could  be  proved  by  any  one  who  knew 
iiow  to  reason  upon  the  principles  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Turn  them  loose  to-morrow  side  by  side, 
and  you  "would  .see  the  black  race  perishing  in  the 
fierce  competition  which  would  ensue  with  the 
superior  and  white  race,  which  was  dominant 
around  it.  You  would  see  either  that,  or  you 
would  see  that  as  the^  increased  in  numbers,  and 
population  began  to  prese  upon  the  means  of  suh- 
aistence,  tlie  white  man  would  leave  the  country 
and  abandon  some  of  tlie  fairest  portions  of  this 


i  that  race  who  can  he  found  under  any  other  Gov- 
jernment  or  in  any  other  clime.  I  sny,  then,  that 
I  we  can  point  to  all  these  things  to  prove,  and  to 
jshow,  that  the  holding  of  these  men  in  bondage 
lie  the  necessary  result  of  those  circumstances 
!  which  originated  out  of  the  action  in  part  of  Old 
England  and  of  New  England  herself.  Now,  if 
we  can  show  that  the  preservation  of  this  rela¬ 
tion  ihiireS  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  white  and 
the  black  race,  and  that  to  destroy  it'wonlil  efleci 
a  cruel  iujury  to  each,  do  -we  not  show  what  jus- 
[tifies  us  in  holding  them  in  that  condition.’  Do 
we  not  give  reasons  which  prove  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  so? 

By  what  right,  then,  docs  any  man  reproach 
us  for  doi.ng  that  whieli  places  the  society  of  our 
cou*Ury  in  the  very  best  possible  position?  Sir, 
the  statesman  is  not  responsible  for  not  attain¬ 
ing  the  greatest  ideal  good.  He  is  re.sponsible 
for  not  doiii"  the  best  under  the  circumstances; 
and  he  who  nas  done  that  lias  di.srhurged  his  full 
duty  to  his  race  and  to  his  priiicijiles.  Are  we 
to  say,  we  will  put  down  any  orgunizaiioii, social 
ior  political,  in  which  we  find  individual  cases  of 
!  evil  and  inju.siice ?  What  .social  system  or  insti- 
'  tutions  would  stand  r — what  government  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  could  endurb  for  a  minute,  under 
.such  a  doctrine?  We  know  that  in  the  great 
'  scheme  of  creation  itself,  framed  by  an  all-pow- 
:  erful,  all-wise,  and  all-good  Being,  evil  exists. 
He  permits  it,  and  why,  we  do  nni  understand; 
i  but  lie  does  not  destroy  the  works  of  his  creation 
!  on  this  account.  We.know  that,  in  any  form  of 
j  society  whicli  could  be  organized ,  evil  must  exist; 
and  to  reproach  a  statesman  or  a  people  because 
1  iti  their  institutions  they  may  not  have  attained 
!  perfection,  is  to  demand  of  them  more  than  is 
:  possible  for  human  nature.  All  iliat  they  can  be 
I  required  to  do  is  what  is  best  under  the  circum- 
j  stances.  He  who  demands,  more,  and  makes 
I  war  upon  all  Governments  in  which  more  is  not 
I  effected,  is  an  enemy  of  his  race,  and  a  disturber 
!  of  the  peace  of  mankind — a  man  to  he  ranked, 
i  not  with  tile  statesmen,  but  with  the  madfiien  of 


continent  to  the  occupation  of  the  negro.  We 
•know  that  from  the  experiment  whicli  has  already  j 
been  tried.  1  niay  say  that  human  nature  and 
the  experience  of  Statea  around  us  both  teach  j 
us  tliat,  nliliouirii  the  slave  would  he  nominally; 
emancipatftl,  he  would  in  fart  he  in  far  worse  i 
bondage  tluin  he  was  held  hefore.  He  would  . 
have  not  one,  hiii  many  masters;  and  instead  of  j 
having  some  one  person  who  was  respon.sihle  fnrj 
bis  protection,  who  was  linked  to  liiwt,asall  per-! 
sons  are  who  inherit  slaves,  by  the  ties  of  a  rer-! 
tain  sort  of  family  connection,  he  would  belong' 
to  every  white  man,  and  nohixly  would  he  re-  j 
pponsihle  for  the  ireatincni  by  which  he  wjis  j 
crushed.  I  say  thi.‘;  is  proved,  lim,  In-^  tin- experi- i 
mcni  which  has  been  iried  by  the  English  Gov-! 
enimciii  itself  in  tlie  VVest  Iiuiia  Islands.  We  | 
know  that  if  a  similar  exprrimetu  were  tried  , 
here,  its  cfi’ect  would  be  to  subsiimie  barbarism  | 
forcivili/.aiion,  and  ilml  tlie  wilderness  and  waste  ■ 


the  world- 

Now,  sir, T  ask  ifhoth  reason  and  experience  do 

■  not  prove  that  to  retain  these  two  races  in  that  relit- 
I  tion  on  onr  own  soil  is  the  very  be.si  thing  winch 
ican  he  done  for  them  ?  But,  Mr.  President,  tin 

mischief  of  the  attempt  to  turn  these  slaves lonsf, 
forthe  not  doiuz  of  \v  Inch  vve  are  thus  reproaclied 

■  both  abroad  nod  at  Imnir-,  woultl  not  he  confined 
,  to  the  two  races  on  our  soil ;  ii  ivoitid  extenil  to 
I  those  very  countries  which  Inij  l  these  reproaches 
tat  us,  and  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  Tlirr# 
jure  probably  as  many  [leople  <uiisidi.'  of  the  shiv# 

I  Stales  who  derive  profit  and  existence  from  th* 

proceeds  of  slave  labor,  as  an-  li»  lie  foiiml  willno 
.  them.  On  the  great  staple  <if  slave-grown  cotmiii 
lit  n?  now  esimiaied  that  nenriv,  m  quite,  dire# 

:  million  British  siihjeeia  depeiid'for  their  sitbsts'; 
ieiiee.  1  tnkc  this  from  the  recent  declariUioii  o 
the  Manchester  Peace  Society, nnii  I  hav  seen# 

!  similar  declaration  hefore.  Winn  we  c'>me 


would  Ixijiti  to  encroach  at  once  upon  me  culii-^ladd  the  number  who  depeml  tni 
rated  field.  jjgrown  sfaples,  utii  only  in  Gre.al  I 

We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  under  this'i  Europe,  and  in  the  fn-e  Suites  o 
institution  of  slnverv  we  can  present  more  than  ^ ;  fedcracy,  we  should  find,  I  hrl 
three  millions  of  Afriain  negroes  who  vxliihii  a  ;  were  more  dopondiiig  for  thgir,  <■ 

Euatifr  degree  of  progress  and  tniprovenient,  of  .j  instituiion  of  slavery,  and  it.s  [ir 
ppiiiess  and  viriue,  than  the  some  nuiuhcr  of  j;  our  alaveiioldiug  Stales  tiian  wit 
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should  find,  prphably,  if  we  could  pursue  the  in¬ 
quiry  strictly  find  accurately,  that  Massachusetts 
herself  is  more  intert.-sied  rn  the  profits  of  slave 
labor,  and  subsists  a  larger  number  of  people 
tpon  it,  than  do,  perhaps,  the  Stales  of  Maryland 
or  Missouri,  or  even  some  other  slave  States  which 
1  might  enumerate. 

Not  only  this;  but  those  who  thus  make  sla¬ 
very  profitable  by  creating  the  demand  for  the 

iiroducts  of  slave  labor,  are  as  much  responsible 
or  tlie  institution  as  we  are  who  own  the  slaves. 
The  deadliest  blow  that  could  be  dealt  to  slavery 
would  be  to  refuse  to  receive  the  products  of 
slave  labor.  Do  that,  and  you  destro5r  the  de¬ 
mand  which  makes  it  profitable.  Do  that,  and, 
go  far  as  Old  Enghind  or  New  England  are  con¬ 
cerned,  you  woiild  do  it  at  only  a  pecuniary 
ejtpense;  but  it  would  cost  us  not  merely  money, 
but  our  social  and  political  happiness.  They 
could  do  that  at  a  mere  pecuniary  expense;  but 
will  they  do  it,  or  haye  they  done  it?  Why,  sir, 
it  is  a  little  remarkable  that, in  this  very  philippic 
which  Macaulay  uttered  against  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  work,  in  which  he  succeeded, 
ofrepoarnigthediscriminationagaitiTsislave-grown 
sugar,  which  had  been  made  Ibr  the  benefit  of 
their  own  c.ohinies,  upon  whom  they  had  forced 
emancipatioti.-  lie  not  only  made  it  to  force  the 
repeal  of  that,  diseriminaiing  dpty,  but  he  suc¬ 
ceeded;  and  England  did  repeal  it,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  obligution.s  which  she  owed  to  her  cido- 
nies,  on  whom  sin-  had  forced  this  liarsli  measure, 
to  give  them,  at  least,  that  advantage  in  her  own 
markets.  ,  j 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  institution, 
we  find,  as  1  have  just  endeavored  to  show,  from 
its  cominencenieiii  lo  the  present  period,  that 
those  who  nov,  n-proarh  us  are  a.s  responsible 
as  we.  In  the  first  instance,  they  sold  tlie  slave 
and  we  bought  him.  Now,  wc  sell  the  products 
of  his  labor  and  they  buy  it.  The  complicitj'  is 
the  same;  the  process  is  reversed.  It  has  been 
said,  sir,  and  will  said, 'that  the  judgment  of  him 
was  to  be  coniiin  tided, 

“WImsiail  the  tliiel' that  stole  the  eeld  away, 

And  jmiiisheU  liiiii  ivtio  punt  in  liis  way.” 

Upon  that  principle,  I  submit  that,  if  there  be 
guilt  and  if  there  be  wrong  in  maintaining  this 
relation,  they  are  as  responsible  for  u  as  we  are. 
But  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  guilt  either  in  tlie 
one  or  in  the  other.  The  wrong  is  in  converting 
that  into  a  mailer  of  reproach  airninsi  us  wliicli 
IS  not  properly  the  sulijeci  of  n  proach,  and  for 
which,  if  it  were,  they  are  as  much  responsible 
Bfi  we  are. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  slaves  arc  sold  as 
chattels  and  a.s  property  from  one  to  anotlier  in 
thi  Slates  in  which  the  institution  is  tolerated  1  j 
Know  that  this  presents  a  splendid  field  fordecla- 
®nation;And  if  I  hud  not  known  it  before,  I  should 
have  known  it  aller  fidlowiiig  Macaulay  in  his 
uisplay  upon  (his  subject.  I  know  tlial'individual 
cases  may  be  selected,  some  of  wliich  are  real, 
Knd  some  of  which  are  imaginary,  in  which  hard- 
•hips  and  misery  may  be  shown;  but  notwith- 
Ktanding  all  Uiai,  J  say  the  practice  of  selling 
one  to  uiioilier,  unu  the  slave  trade  ii- 
®6lf,  is  the  very  safety-valve  of  the  institution,  so 
wr  as  both  races  are  concerned,  in  the  Soutli.  It 
*3  owing  to  this  that  the  slaves  have  been  able  to 


make  the  progress  which  th»*y  have  done.  It  is 
I  through  this  process  that  they  acquire  the  meama 
I  and  facilities  for  emigration  vvhich  are  necessary 
!  for  the  improvement  of  every  race  that  has  ever 
j  made  any  improvement  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  stronger  races  satisfy  this  neeessuy  of  their 
I  condition  by  armed  emigraiidn;  the  weaker  are 
I  made  to  do  it  bv  forced  emigration;  and  history 

■  shows  that  the  African  has  performed  h  is  share  of 
that  prowss,  from  an  age  beyond  the  date  of  the 

I  pyramids, in  the  cai^van  of  the  sluveirader.  Some 
i  of  the  very  routes  which  he  then  traveled  are 
[  pursued  by  him  now  foir  the  same  purposes  and 
objects  as  if  they  had  been  traced  out  for  him  by 
I  some  inexorable  law  of  iiaiuue. 
j  We  know  from  experience  tliat  in  the  southern 
I  States  it  is  this  which  has  mitigated  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  ameliorated  his  C4)iidiuoii;  because  it  is 
I  under  this,  that,  when  population  begins  to  press 

■  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  he 'is  removed  from 
I  a  place  where  his  labor  pays  but  little-  to  one  in 
j  which  it  pays  more,  not  only  to  the  master  but 
I  liimsclf.  Although  it  may  seem  to  be  hard  that 
I  he  should  be  thus  forced  to  emigrate  at  the  will 
1  of  another  instead  of  his  own ,  yet,  when  we  come 

to  scrutinize  closely  the  process,  wt*  find  that  the 
'line  of  emigration  which  he  pursues  according 
to  the  laws  of  trade,  is  precisely  iliai  line  which 
he  would  take  if  he  wi  i-e  to  follow  only  liis 
;  own  interests.  Should  we  not  find,  if  we  were 
1  to  examine  it,  in  the  hisimw  of  the  emigration  of 
I  whiles,  as  many  individual  m.slances  of  misery 

■  andsuirering,asmaiiy  case.soi  sejiaritiion  between 
;  members  of  the  same  family,  as  we  do  amongst 
j  the  slaves  who  are  thus  sold  from  one  State  to 

anoiher?  i  believe  that,  if  we  could  trace  the 
matter,  we  shoultl  find  that  the  emigration  from 
I  the  Sutherland  property,  in  Scoihind,  (Mr.  Ma- 
icaulay’s  own  country,)  was  as  involuntary  in 
!  it.s  movement  and  as  sad  in  its  consequences  to 
lliose  wlio  made  it,  as  any  iliar  ever  took  place 
:  frfun  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  to  the  cotton 
I  Staie.s  south  of  them.  In  (he  crowded  population 
I  of  the  Old  World,  1  believe  we  could  find  instances 
;  of  emigration  forced  by  circumstances  which 
would  harrow  ilic  heart  fully  as  deeply  as  any 
that  could  be  referred  to  m  our  States. 

V/liy,  Mr.  President,  under  the  operation  of 
this  tnuie,  the  -eireci  has  been  that  the  moment 
the  negro’s  labor  becomes  cheap  in  one  region, 
and  he  gets  a  smaller  share  of  the  profits  of  hia 
labor,  he  is,  transferred  to  another  where  the 
profits  of  his  labor  are  greaier,  and  vv^iere,  of 
j  course,  he  gets  a  larger  share,  and  where,  in  the 
!  end,  he  receives  more  coii.sidenition.  Stop  that 
;  trade  to-morrow,  and  I  believe  you  would  inflict 
I  the  greatest  cur.se  on  the  slave  in  the  South  that 
j  could  be  inflicted  upon  him.  Pen  him  up  in  the 
'  old  Stales,  and  the  consef|uence  must  be,  either 
lliat  he  mpst  perish  under  the  suflerings  of  a 
collision  with  the  stronger  race,  when  population 
presses  too  hni-d  upon  the  moans  of  subsistence, 
or  else  the  whites  will  abandtin  the  country,  and 
leavq  it  to  the  negro  and-his  original  barbarism. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  this  process  be 
one  of  relief  and  amelioration  to  the  slave,  I  ask 
i  how  is  it  dial  it  should  be  the  subject  of  so  much 
reproach  to  those  who  permit  it,  and  who  find  it 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  this  very  race 
that  tliey  should  do  so.’  If  in  truth  it  did  deserve 
the  reproaches  which  have  been  cast  upon  it— • 
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if  in  truth  Virginia  did  accusations  deserve  the 
•which  have  been  thus  made,  I  ask  if  it  lies  in  the 
mouth  of  Old  England,  and  New  England,  to  utter 
them  ?  I  ask  if  it  was  out  of  their  quivers'  tJiat  she 
had  a  right  to  expect  such  an  arrow  to  be  directed 
at  her?'  Have  I  not  shown  tliat  they  were  as 
responsible  as  we  .for  the  cireUmstances  -v^hich 
make  this  institution  necessary,  that  if  tve  were 
the  buyers  they  were  the  sellers;  and  tliat  if  we 
sell  the  produc^i  of  slave  labor  they  buy  it,  and 
contribute  their  full  share  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  institution  ?  If  they  would  destroy  all  trade 
from  which  there  may  he  possible  evil,  why  do 
they  continue  this,  upon  which  the  institution  of 
their  attacks  depends  for  its  existence  ? 

'Sir,  in  regard  to  Massachusetts,  she  was  not 
only  glad  to  receive  our  assistance  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  we  both  held  and  sold  slaves,  hut  she 
was  willing  to  admit  us  into  the  same  family  with 
herself.  The  men  of  that  day — the  men  of  the 
revolutionary  generation  who  covered  the  name 
ofMassachusetts  with  glory,  the  generation  which 
produced  the  heroes  of  Concord,  and  Lexington, 
and  Bunker  Hill,  and  gave  birth  to  the  sages  that 
illustrated  the  revolutisnary  councils>  was  not 
only  willing  but  glad  to  receive  Virginia  into  a 
family  alliance.'  They  were  willing  to  enter  into 
an  association  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  put  down  insurrection  in  the  States — by  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  give  a  certain  represent¬ 
ation  for  the  slaves — ^by  which  they  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  restore  the  fugitive  slave.  And  here  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  covenants  which 
they  entered  into  the  men  of  that  day  always  kept. 
Under  these  circumstances,  after  tney  invited  us 
into  that  family  alliance,  I^ask  if  it  is  fair,  if  it  is 
rightful,  if  it  is  honorable  in'their  descendants  to 
use  the  common  Hall^provided  for  our  common 
deliberations  for  the  purpose  of  abusing,  and  vitu¬ 
perating  us  on  account  of  that  very  state  of  things 
of  whidi  they  had  knowledge  and  cognizance 
when  they  entered  into  this  union  with  us  ?  I  ask 
if  they  are  not  estopped  by  their  own  deed  ? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  new  doctrine. 
We  are  told  that  the  mten  of  the  present  day  are 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  men  of  that 

feneration,  which  is  branded  by  one  of  their 
escendants  with  turpitude.  It  is  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  who  says,  “  Is  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  turpitude  of  a  departed  generation  to  be¬ 
come  an  example  for  us  Thus  they  are  not 
content  with  hurling  accusations  against  us,  but 
they  brand  with  turpitude  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors  who  entered  into  those  bonds  by  which 
they  became  members  of  the  great  family  of 
States,  to  which  Virginia,  too,  belongs.  Sir,  if  I 
am  to  choose  between  the  generation  which  gave 
birth  to  the  heroes  and  sages  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  and  the  men  who  now-cast  shame  on 
their  graves,  I  say,  let  me  rather  commune  with 
the  memories  of  those  than  walk  in'  the  living 
presence  of  these.  If  I  am  to  choose  between 
those  heroes  and  st^es,  as  I  said  before,  who  en¬ 
tered  into  a  covenant  to  restore  the  fugitive  slave, 
and  who  kept  it,  and  these  latter-Say  saints, 
who,  wliilst  they  claim  all  the  benefits  of  the  bond 
for  themselves,  refuse  to  execute  their  part  of  the 
compact,  because  they  have  discoverea  some  law 
of  higher  obligation,  which  dispenses  with  the 
obligation  of  their  oaths  to  support  the  Consti- 
tuiion,  Sind  discharge  its  duties,  1  say,  let  me 


associate  with  the  men  who  made  that  covenant, 
and  kept  it,  in  preference  to  those  who  ate  break¬ 
ing  it.  If  I  am  to  choose  between  the  generation 
of  men  who,  under  the  guarantee  of  treaties, 
under  the  sanction-qf  laws,  transferred  the  Afri- 
can  from  a  worse  to  a  better  condition,  and  those 
who,  in'violation  of  law  .and  of  the  Constitution, 
steal  away  the  southern  slave,  and  transfer  him 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  condition,  let  me  live 
with  the  first  latlier  than  with  the  last.  If  we 
have  enjoyed  the  respect  and  affection  of  that 
generation  which  covered  the  name  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  with  glory,  we  may  live  under  the  taunts  of 
these  who  strike  at  the  very  memories  of  their 
fathers,  because  it  is  only  through  them  that  they 
m^  aim  a  blow  at  us. 

Turpitude,  sir!  to  talk  of  the  turpitude  of  the 
generation  of  men  who  gave  to  Massachusetts 
the  fair  inheritance  of  glory  which  some  of  their 
descendants  are  now  wasting  so  rapidly !  When 
I  hear  such  cheuges,  I  pause  before  the  majesty 
of  the  silent  shadows  of  those  mighty  dead,  anti 
wonder  that  a  voice  is  not  given  to  them  to  speak 
to  those  of  their  descendants  who  are  thus  vio¬ 
lating  tlieir  engagements,  trampling  on  their  an¬ 
cient  friendships,  and  casting  shame  on  their 
names  and  graves.  But,  sir,  why  do  I  wonder? 
If  such  a  voice  could  be  evoked  from  the  tombs, 
and  were  it  to  charm  ever  so  wisely,  it  would  fall 
unheeded  on  the  ear  of  the  fanatical  Abolitionist. 
He  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  Prophets;  nor 
would  he  hear  their  voices,  even  if  they  could  b« 
permitted  to  speak  to  him. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  charges.  We  ars 
told  of  the  dungeon  to  which  the  pious  matron  is 
consigned  in  Virginia  who  teaches  the  slave  to 
read.  Sir,  I  have  seen  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
thousands  of  slaves  who  could  read  and  write; 
and  if  there  ever  was  any  matron,  pious  or  other¬ 
wise,  who  was  imprisoned  for  teaching  them,  I 
have  yet  to  hear  tlie  history  of  the  case.  I  have 
never  known  such  a  case;  I  do  not  believe  that 
one  exists.  I  thii^  I  have  been  told,  that  in  one 
of  the  States  of  this  Union  there  is  a  law  making 
it  penal  to  keep  Christmas;  but  does  any  mM 
suppose  such  a  law  has  ever  been  enforced  witliin 
the  last  quarter  of  %  century?  Suppose  it  were 
so ;  suppose  some  such  enactments  as  these  charged 
upon  Virginia  were  to  be  found  upon  our  statute- 
book,  who  are*responsible  for  them  ?  Are  not 
those  responsible  who  say  to  us,  “  Educate  your 
slave  at  your  peril;  give  him  light  and  intelligence 
if  you  dare;  and,  if  you  do,  we  will  make  these 
gifts  the  means  of  applying  the  knife  to  your 
throats,  and  the  torch  to  your  dwellings?”  Are 
not  tliese  the  persona  who  would  be  responsible, 
and  not  we,  if  sucli  thin»d  were  to  be  found  on 
the  statute-book?  I  will  say,  however,  not  to 
them,  not  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  but  to  my  countrymen  in  the  South,  that  1 
believe  it  is  our  duty  to  remove  whate^ur  may 
cumber  unprofitably  the  statute-book,  whatever 
is  improper  or  unjust.  I  believe  that  the  progress 
of  light  and  intelligence  in  both  races  is  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  institution  of  southern  slavery- 
I  believe  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  happiness 
of  all  who  are  committed  to  our  charge,  whetn 
they  be  white  or  black;  and  I  say,  let  us  do  rig ' 
in  despite  of  the  Abolitionist,  however  he  ina^ 
throw  himself  in  the  path  of  the  improvement 
the  slave.  We  ore  strong  enough  within  m 
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Union,  or  without  the  Union,  to  defend  ourselves, 
and  with  the  blessing  of  Providenec  let  us  do  right, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  God.  To  him  who 
intrudes  hisbpinion  upon  us — to  him  who  has  no 
right  to  make  an  inqui^  as  to  our  domestic  affairs, 

I  have  only  to  say,  “  There  is  the  southern  slave; 
he  speaks  for  the  instimtion  of  slavery  in  our 
section*  produce  to  us  the  same  number  of  Afri¬ 
can  nefroes  in  bondage  of  otherwise,  and  in  any 
other  country,  who  have  made  the  same  progress 
in  improvement,  and  then  we  may  acknowledge 
your  right  to  reproach  us;  but,  until  you  do  that,' 
we  arc  entitled  rather  to  the  voice' of  approbation. 

Mr.  Hunter,  then  proceeds  to  defend  Virginia 
from  the  aspersions  cast  upon,  her  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  and  remarks  upon 
that  part  of  the  Massachusetts  resolutions — 

”  in  which  she  undertakes  to  sit  ifl  judgment  on 
a  case  here  pending,  and  not  merely  to  request 
her  Representatives,  and  to  instruct  her  Senators, 
os  other  States  do,  but  to  “demand”  of  us  that 
we  should  carry  out  her  Jiat  and  execute  her 
judgment.  ” 

He,  also,  considers,  at  length,  the  question 
■whether  the  assault  of  Mr.  Brooks  upon  Mr. 
Sdmner  was  a  breach  of  privilege  of  the  Senate, 
and  says,  that,  though  in  the  outset  inclined  to J 
think  it  such,  upon  matui’fe  consideration,  he 
does  not  “  believe  that,  so  far  as  ye  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  a  breach  of  privilege.”  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  opinion,  he  sites  numerous  prece¬ 
dents  of  American  decisions  sustaining  his  views, 
and  continues:  ^ 

I  say  then,  sir,  that,  so  far  from  being  gov-  j 
cmed  by  law  in  the  course  which  we  have  taken,  | 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  have  departed  from  i 
the  true  view  of  the  power  which  the  Constitu-  j 
tion  has  given  us;  that  we  have  acted  upon 
tlie  false  light  of  precedents,  whose  principles 
do  not  apply  to  our  case;  and  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  course  which  we  have  pur¬ 
sued.  At  any  rate,  I  will  say  that  surely  we  have 
no  right  to  invoke  the  exercise  of.  an  arbitrary 
I  jurisdiction  of  any  extreme  discretionary  power 
which  may  be  lodged  in  the  other  House.  We 
know  that  the  free  States  of  this  Confederacy 
constittiie  a  majority  of  it.  Suppose  they  were 
all  of  them  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  these  Massachu¬ 
setts  resolutions;  suppose  they  were  to  encourage 
their  Senators  to  insult  the  meihbers  from  the 
slave  States;  suppose  they  were  to  say:  “  If  this 
IS  resented,  you  must  expel  him  if  you  can  find 
turn  thirds  to  do  it;  and  if  you  cannot,  you 
must  annoy  him  W  the  power  of  your  majority 
until  you  make  his  seat  intolerable  to  him:” — -I 
?sk,  under  such  circumstances,  how  long  would 
It  be  before  there  would  be  a  dissolution  of  such 
an  assembly  ?  I  ask,  what  southern  man  would 
be  willing  to  sit  here  if  he  was  thus  to  be  governed 
“y  ®bch  a  power,  exercised  in  such  a  manner? 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  may  be  said,  on  the 
other  side,  is  there  not  danger  that  freedom  of 
speech  will  be  abridged,  if  men  undertake  to  resent 
or  punish  its  excesses?  1  admit  that  evils  may 
on  Uiat  side,  but  not  so  great  on  that  horn 

t  the  dilemma  as  on  this ;  because  it  is  always  to 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  other  alternative,  the 


courts  of  law  are  open,  where  you  may  sue  by 
private  action  for  damages,  where  you  may  indict 
for  assault,  and  ■where  the  court  has  power  and 
jurisdiction  to  punish  for  the  offense,  in  either 
person  or  property;  so  that  there  is  a  full  remedy 
and  an  impartial'tribunal  for  any  such  injury. 
Besides  that,  wC  must  further  remember  that  one 
man  is  about  as  able  to  defend  himself  as  another 
is  to  assail  him,  and  that  in  such  contests  there 
are  two  to  be  engaged,  so  the  probability  is  that, 
in  the  end,  no  very  great  mischief  can  ensue.  At 
any  rate,  if  scenes  did  occur  which  were  to  be 
deplored,  if  events  did  talre  place  ■which  were  to 
be  condemned,  still  ■we  know  tljere  is  not  near  so 
much  danger  on  that  side  as  there  would  be  in 
employing  the  arbitrary  an.d  discretionary  power 
of  the  House,  vested  in  it  only  for  extreme  occar 
sions,  in  cases  where  the  judgment  might  be  at¬ 
tributed  not  so  much  to  the  sense  of  right  as  to 
sectional  feeling,  or  to  party  bias.  I  think  that, 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  always 
best  to  transfer  such  feuds  from  the  blouses  of 
Congress  to  the  courts  of  law — from  a  tribunal 
which  must  of  course  be,  to  some  extent,  preju¬ 
diced  and  .partial,  to  one  which  is  unprejudiced 
and  impartial.  # 

I  give  this  counsel  for  the  sake  of  peace.  I 
advise  such  a  measure,  as  one  whieh  seems  to 
me  to  afford  a  solution  by  which  we  may  escape 
from  some  of  those  difficulties  that  seem  to  threaten 
us  with  so  much  exasperation  and  strife.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  merits  of  the  whole  ease  may  thus 
be  reached,  and  thus,  too,  we  may  save  ourselves 
from  the  agitation  which,  rely  upon  it,  is  dping 
great  mischief  here  and  abroad.  I  think  theSen- 
‘ate  ought  to  reverse  its  position.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  but  acting,  under  the  precedent  in  the  case  of 
Gunn,  (a  Senator  who  challenged  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,)  if  we  were  to  with¬ 
draw  our  application  after  the  apology  of  the 
member  from  South  Carolina.  In  that  case  the 
proceedings  were  dropped  the  moment  the  Sen¬ 
ator  declared  his  contrition  for  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  I  believe  that  if  this  ■Were  done  hero,  and 
the  case  were  left  to  the  courts,  we  should  save 
both  Houses  from  a  scene  of  strife  and  exasper¬ 
ation  which  every  patriot  and  every  lover  of  his 
country  must  deplore. 

Suppose  that  two  foreign  nations  were  mutually 
to  instruct  their  representatives  to  insult  and  abuqa 
each  other;  how  long  would  peace  be  maintained? 
Suppose  that  the  members  of  the  same  family 
were  to  use  their  opportunities  of  daily  inter¬ 
course  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  vituperation: 
how  long  would  harmony  exist?  Suppose  that 
States  which  belonged  to  the  same  Union  should 
use  the  common  hall  of  their  deliberations  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  crimination  and  recrimination: 
now  long  would  that  Union  be  maintained  ?  Sir, 
“in  the  letter  which  killeth”  it  might  endure 
for  a  while,  but  in  “  the  spirit  which  giveth  life” 
it  w'duld  soon  be  gone  and  lost  forever.  ' 

Now,  sir,  I  ask  if  these  are  not  considerations  • 
which  should  be  impressed  upon  all  ?  Our  insti¬ 
tutions  rest  not  upon  par-chment  securities,  but 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  public  affection.  Who 
shall  measure  the  crime  of  him  that  disturbs  tlie 
waters  of  the  stream  of  public  opinion  which  to  ua 
ai'e  the  very  waters  of  life — of  him  who  troubles 
the  stream  at  its  fountain  that  he  may  defile  it 
through  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  until  we 
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tern  loathing  away  from  its  waters,  although  our 
thirst  may  be  almost  unto  death  itself^  Sir,  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution  and  the  ordinances  of 
our  country,  to  have  efficient  force  and  life  and 
being,  must  be  engraved  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Once  erase  or  obliterate  that  inscription, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  lawgiver  liim- 
solf,  in  some  fit  of  exasperation,  will  shiver  into 
fragments  the  tablets  upon  which  they  are  written, 
as  mere  unspeaking  stone. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  docs  it  not 
behoove  us  to  do  something  to  appease  this  strife, 
to  settle  these-difficulties,  to  allay  this  bitterness? 

•  Who  could  have  (he  heart,  at  such  a  moment  as 
this,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  crimination  and 
recrimination  amongst  tlm  States  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  ?  We  all  belong  to  the  same  family,  and  the 
idiaracter  of  the  whole  family  is  disparaged  if  we 
injure  the  reputation  of  one  of  its  members.  What 
pleasure  or  what  profit  should  I  derive  by  in¬ 
juring  the  reputation  of  Massachusetts  ?  by  dim¬ 
ming  the  luster  of* her  revolutionary  glory  ?  by 
taking  a  leaf  from  that  chaplet  of  immortal  flowers 
with  which  she  is  crowned?  Sir,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  instead  of  taking  one  stone  from  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  1  would  add  another  to 
it.  Let  it  tower"  to  the  skies,  bearing  upwards 
from  earth  to  heaven  whatever  message  of  love 
and  admiration  may  be  transmitted  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  to  the  dead.  £.(‘t  it  stand  through  the  flight 
of  ages,  and  carry  dt»wii  the  story  of  those  men 
and  their  deeds  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time.  I  will  raise  -no  sacrilegious  hand  against  a 
single  stone  on  that  altar;  and  if  there  beany  who 
has  a  heart  for  such  a  deed,  lie  can  find  no  syra- 
,  pathy  from  me. 

AVho  c^n  have  the  disposition  to  disparage  the 
reputation  and  the  military  glory  of  any  of  the 
Old  Thirteen  ?  If  there  be  any  man  who  can  have 
a  heart  for  such  a  work,  he  can  have  but  little 
feeling  in  common  with  me.  1  will  not  aid  in  such 
a  work.  Wliai  materials  arc  these  that  we  are 
collecting  for  history?  Wluit  weapons  arc  wc 
placing  in  the  hiuidsof  those  who  wish  us  ill,  and 


who  delight  in  every  opportunity  to  disparage 
ourselves  and  our  institutions? 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  by  wise  and 
good  men,  “  give  us  peace  abroad.”  I  sympa¬ 
thize  with  them  in  that  wish;  but  it  may  not 
always  be  in  our  power  to  secure  that  peace.  It 
may  require  the  will  of  another  as  well  as  of  our¬ 
selves;  but  I  say,  give  us  what  we  can  secure  if 
we  choose— ^give  us  peace  at  home.  We  want  its 
opportunities  to  work  out  our  destiny,  and  to 
crownAvitli  the  glory  of  success  the  most  wonderful 
experiment  in  human  happiness  that  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  the  history  of  man.  We  must  have 
peace  at  home  if  we  \yqiild  wish  to  inspire  either 
fear  or  respect  abroad.  Is  there  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  things  around  us— is  there  nothingin 
the  condition  of  things  abroad ,  to  induce  us  to  do 
something  to  compose  these  differences,  to  allay 
this  excitement,  to  settle  these  feuds?  Can  any 
man  reconcile'it  to  his  conscience  to  feed  high  th# 
hot  fires  of  sectional  strife  on  such  an  occasion  aa 
this?  Arc  the  doors  of  our  Chamber,  are  tha 
doors  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  like 
those  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  to  be  opened  only 
i  for  war, for  civil  war,  for  domestic  strife  ?  or.may 
!  we  not  rather  close  them  upon  such  scenes,  or 
ielse  open  them  to  send  forth  once  more  the  mes- 
*sage  of  peace  and  good  will,  and  to  proclaim 
I  throughout  the  land  a  vow  to  devote  ourselves  to 
the  common  good  of  a  common  country,  and  to 
bury,  ns  far  ns  we  can,  the  recollection  of  tliesa 
unhappy  disputes? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  that  the  time  has 
'  arrived  when  we  should  look  at  the  state  of 
:  circumstances  around  us,  coolly  and  didpassion- 
jately,  and  when  every  man  sliould  come  to  the 
:sctilemeiu  of  these  differences  witli  the  will  to 
!  sacrifice  much  of  feeling,  anything  of  the  pride  of 
opinion,  everythingthat  he  can,  consistently  with 
duty  and  conscience,  to  settle  and.  quiet  them. 
Senators,  I  say  to  you  that  you  hold  in  your 
hands  the  issnf  s  of  life  and  death  to  this  mighty 
Republic,  to  this  great  Union.  On  your  souls,  I 
charge  you  to  take  heed  how  you  deal  with  them. 
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